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TWO    LITTLE    CONFKDKRATKS. 
Hv  Thomas  NKUOif  Tack. 


CHAfTEll  I. 

IIK  ••  Two  Little Coofodcnic*'' 
li%*cd  at  Oakkuid.  It  wm  mm 
a  veiy  hmdioinc  ptaoe,  m 
iHfwtem  ioCM  no*  Mit  down  in 
Old  Virion ia,  where  the  »UfKl> 
ard  was  diflerrni  from  the 
later  one,  ii  patacd  in  old  limet 
as  one  nf  I  he  be«t  planlatiom 
in  all  that  region.  The  bn)>  ihout;h(  it  the  granim 
place  in  the  world,  nf  counc  excepting  Richmond. 
where  they  had  been  one  year  to  the  fiur,  and  had 
seen  a  mnn  pull  Are  out  of  hit  month,  and  do 
other  wonderful  things.  It  was  quite  aednded.  It 
lay,  it  is  tnie,  right  between  two  of  the  county 
roads,  the  Court-house  Road  being  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  the  great  **  Mountain  Road*** 
down  which  the  large  covered  wagons  with  six 
horsesand  jingling  bdb used  to  go;  Ipt  the  lodge 
lay  this  side  of  the  one,  and  "  the  big 
where  the  box's  shot  squirrels,  and  hunted 
and  coons,  and  which  reached  to  the  edge  of 
"  Holetown,"  stretched  between  the  house  and 
the  other,  so  that  the  big  gate-post  whete  the 
semi-u-cekly  mail  was  left  by  the  mail-rider  each 
Tuesday  aiKi  Friday  afternoon  was  a  long  walk, 
even  by  the  ne.ir  cut  through  the  woods.  The  rail- 
road was  ten  miles  away  by  the  road.  There  was 
a  nearer  way,  only  about  half  the  distance,  by 
whidi  the  negroes  used  to  walk,  and  wfaidi  dur- 
ing the  war,  after  .ill  the  horses  were  gone  tlieboys> 
too,  learned  to  tra\-el ;  but  before  dial,  the  road 


b)  Ittnii)  church  and  Hooeytnan'*  llridy  «■• 
the  only  route,  and  the  other 
hridle>paih,  and  the  **  hoficiiMi 
to  the  initialed  alone. 

The  mansion  jtsftf  was  known  on  ilw 
as  *'thegi«tboMe.''i0di«infniriiii6amaailK 
other  bouses  on  the  place,  of  which  there  wms 
many.  It  had  as  many  wings  aa  the  angels  in 
the  %ision  of  KieMei. 

Th^K  addiiia^  hMl  he^  ^^^^  ^^^  te  <^v 
generation,  some  in  anoihcf  t  aa  the  wtt  of  the 
fimiily  required;  and  tenBy, 
side  of  the  otiginal  bttOding  10  urUdbi 
fi^^ild  he  ii*iiwd|  a  aepniMe 
erecwa  on  tne  cage  01  ine  jmm,  wntui  was( 
"  The  Office,**  and  was  used 
for  a  lodging-place  by  the  fong  men  of  the 
fomily.  The  privilege  of  sleeping  in  the  Otkx 
was  highly  esteemed,  for,  Hhe  the  tigm  winUt,  it 
marked  the  entrance  npoa  manhood  of  the  ymMhs 
who  were  factnnaie  enongh  to  enjoy  11.  These 
smoking  was  admisiihlc,  there  the  gans  wese  hepi 
in  the  comer,  and  there  the  do^  were  sBowcd  to 
sleep  at  the  feet  of  their  yoong  aaaaiera.  or  in  hed 
with  them,  if  they  preferred  it. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  in  thb  bnilding  the  boy-s  went 
to  school  whilst  smaO,  and  another  they  looked  for- 
ward to  having  as  dieir  own  when  they  should  be 
old  enough  to  be  thought  worthy  of  the  dignity  of 
sleeping  in  the  Oflve.  Hugh  afacady  depc  there, 
and  gave  himself  ain  in  proportion;  but  Hugh 
they  legaided  as  a  very  aged  peraon ;  not  as  old, 
it  was  true,  as  their  consins  who 
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college  at  Christmas,  and  who,  at  the  first  out- 
break of  war,  all  rushed  into  the  army  ;  but  each 
of  these  was  in  the  boys'  eyes  a  Methuselah.  Hugh 
had  his  own  horse  and  the  double-barrelled  gun, 
and  when  a  fellow  got  those  there  was  little  ma- 
terial difference  between  him  and  other  men,  even 
if  he  did  have  to  go  to  the  academy, —  which  was 
really  something  like  going  to  school. 

The  boys  were  Frank  and  Willy ;  Frank  being 
the  eldest.  They  went  by  several  names  on  the 
place.  Their  mother  called  them  her  "  little  men," 
with  much  pride ;  Uncle  Balla  spoke  of  them  as 
"them  chillern,"  which  generally  implied  some- 
thing of  reproach ;  and  Lucy  Ann,  who  had  been 
taken  into  the  house  to  "run  after"  them  when 
they  were  little  boys,  always  coupled  their  names 
as  "Frank  'n'  Willy."  Peter  and  Cole  did  the 
same  when  their  mistress  was  not  by. 

When  there  first  began  to  be  talk  at  Oakland 
about  the  war,  the  boys  thought  it  would  be  a  dread- 
ful thing ;  their  principal  ideas  about  war  being 
formed  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Bible  and  its  accounts  of  the  wars  of  the  Children 
of  Israel,  in  which  men,  women  and  children  were 
invariably  put  to  the  sword.  This  gave  a  vivid 
conception  of  its  horrors. 

One  evening,  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  about 
the  approaching  crisis,  Willy  astonished  the  com- 
pany, who  were  discussing  the  merits  of  the  prob- 
able leaders  of  the  Union  armies,  by  suddenly 
announcing  that  he  'd  "  bet  they  did  n't  have  any 
general  who  could  beat  Joab." 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  the  boys  had  led  a 
very  uneventful,  but  a  very  pleasant  life.  They 
used  to  go  hunting  with  Hugh,  their  older  brother, 
when  he  would  let  them  go,  and  after  the  cows 
with  Peter  and  Cole.  Old  Balla,  the  driver,  was 
their  boon  comrade  and  adviser,  and  taught  them 
to  make  whips,  and  traps  for  hares  and  birds,  as 
he  had  taught  them  to  ride  and  to  cobble  shoes. 

He  lived  alone  (his  wife  had  been  set  free  years 
before,  and  lived  in  Philadelphia).  His  room  over 
"the  old  kitchen"  was  the  boys'  play-room  when 
he  would  permit  them  to  come  in.  There  were  so 
many  odds  and  ends  in  it ! 

Then  the  boys  played  blindman's-buff  in  the 
house,  or  hide-and-seek  about  the  yard  or  garden, 
or  upstairs  in  their  den,  a  narrow  alcove  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  The  little  willow- shadowed 
creek,  that  ran  through  the  meadow  behind  the 
barn,  was  one  of  their  haunts.  They  fished  in  it 
for  minnows  and  little  perch  ;  they  m.ade  dams  and 
bathed  in  it ;  and  sometimes  they  played  pirates 
upon  its  waters. 

Once  they  made  an  extended  search  up  and 
down  its  banks  for  any  fragments  of  Pharaoh's 
chariots  which   might   have  been  washed   up  so 


high ;  but  that  was  when  they  were  younger  and 
did  not  have  much  sense. 

Chapter   II. 

There  was  great 
excitement  during  the 
John  Brown  raid,  and 
the  good  grandmother 
used  to  pray  for  him 
and  Cook,  whose  pic- 
tures were  in  the 
papers. 

The  boys  became 
soldiers,  and  drilled 
punctiliously  with 
guns  which  they  got 
Uncle  Balla  to  make 
for  them.  Frank  was 
the  captain,  Willy  the 
''''<  first  lieutenant,  and 
a  dozen  or  more  little 
negroes  composed  the 
rank  and  file,  Peter  and 
Cole  being  trusted  file-closers. 
A  little  later  they  found  their 
sympathies  all  on  the  side  of  peace  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union.  Their  uncle  was  for  keep- 
ing the  Union  unbroken,  and  ran  for  the  Con- 
vention against  Colonel  Richards,  who  was  the 
chief  officer  of  the  militia  in  the  county,  and  was 
as  blood-thirsty  as  Tamerlane,  who  reared  the  pyr- 
amid of  skulls,  and  as  hungry  for  military  renown 
as  the  great  Napoleon. 

There  was  immense  excitement  in  the  county 
over  the  election.  Though  the  boys'  mother  had 
made  them  add  to  their  prayers  a  petition  that 
their  Uncle  William  might  win,  and  that  he  might 
secure  the  blessings  of  peace ;  and,  though  at 
family  prayers,  night  and  morning,  the  same  peti- 
tion was  presented,  the  boys'  uncle  was  beaten  at 
the  polls  by  a  large  majority.  And  then  they 
knew  there  was  bound  to  be  war,  and  that  it 
must  be  very  wicked.  They  almost  felt  the  "in- 
vader's heel,"  and  the  invaders  were  invariably 
spoken  of  as  "cruel,"  and  the  heel  was  described 
as  of  "  iron,"  and  was  always  mentioned  as  engaged 
in  the  act  of  crushing.  They  would  have  been  terri- 
bly alarmed  at  this  cruel  invasion  had  they  not  been 
re-assured  by  the  general  belief  of  the  community 
that  one  Southerner  could  whip  ten  Yankees,  and 
that,  collectively,  the  South  could  drive  back  the 
North  with  popguns.  When  the  war  actually  broke 
out,  the  boys  were  the  most  enthusiastic  of  rebels, 
and  the  troops  in  Camp  Lee  did  not  drill  more 
continuously  nor  industriously. 

Their  father,  who  had  been  a  Whig  and  opposed 
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mi—Inn  until  iht  vtry  1mi«  on  VtrKlnta'*  MOfd* 
ing,  litMlly  caal  bl*  lot  ttult  bit  pr<i|i|r.  «imJ 
)oin«(l  an  InCiAify  campiMfi  mmI  Unck  WiUmmi 
raiMd  and  wfttlppod  an  aftHltty  eomfwnf,  *tf 
wbkh  bt  «■•  cbMtn  csplatoi  tnil  dM  inAuitfy 

Miii  ib«  boft. 

Tttcy  «wrt  lakra  to  m«  Um  drtU  of  Um  cowNy 
troop  of  ciirafarjr,  villi  Ua  ptaaclng  botm  and 
danginit  aabtrk  It  wascomoMHidadbjracowbii 
and  (htm  ibat  momoot  tb«y  ««f«  iwabynwn  f» 
ibe  core.  Tbey  flung  away  tbotf  utr  It  •»!•«*•  in 
diigutl  t  and  Uncle  llalla  •pent  two  i: 
dap  fA«hlnnlnK  tbrm  a  MabbrAd  of  b«»r-«  «•••• 
rral  hr^tU  anti  "  %urv  'nougb  **  lantbcf  bfldln. 

Omr.    Mitlrrtl.    a   Mtrrt    Allom|N  woa  MOdf  lO 
utlluc  itii-  liiuw^  Aitii  mulc«  trblcb 
in  thr  tMtk  |M»itiir :  hm  a  pwrnalort  Aiaennry 

of  (he   w:hcmr  rmirtt   in  Micb  dtiOrtCT  10  all  OOO* 

earned  ibai  the  ftt^n  »a«  AiMndanod,8nd  Ibo  bojra 
badiocnnirni  thcmacU-c*  wuh  ibclr  woodon  tloadai 
Thr  «U)  ihAt  ibo  flnal  ordrtv  canM  far  ibtlr 
(Aihcr  And  uncle  to  go  to  Rirb* 
mond,  — from  which   pmni    (hry 
««re  ordcrad  to  **  tbe  Hmimala," 
—  Ibe  boyt  ooold  not  undetvtand       lOk-M.    -    ^^ 
why    every   one    waa    anddenly 
plunged  into  nicb  dirtren.  Tben, 
next  morning,  when  tbe  aoldlen 
kA,  the  boyt  could  not  ahogelber 
comprehend  it.     They  (bought  it 
wat  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  allowed 


nlib  pndo  UM  law 

h«d  Allonvd  no  one  but  blwiHT  to 

"  U  tbaaa  Brtaabeia  )f» 

nml**  Tfcabofilftadioasplain  lobiM 

•Oft  noi  BhtUkt  bm  Yankna*  —  bm  bt 

In  OMieinof •    Kvan  Lncy  Ami*  wbo  nnn 

alMs  of  owyiMng  Hba  n  fan  or 

of  rtM 

ibai  «l 

•-g 
Mngb.  ^_     ^ 

tioya  wtdi  a  fading  of  wiagjid 

rvnwrmitlMtf     VbiCn     1M 


bt 

Ml 

dMH 


FnMk  and  Willy 


fannd  ilMi  war  bfaaMlM 


fMa  iImi  iIm  boya  •tnroUlfMl  to 
(Mkit,and  ibm  ifcty  fch  ilMi,ai  a 

tawiiaaoldaaH«ti»' 

Tnert  were  the  oommm  wMn  d 


in  ibt 
dMy 


/:^j^' 


WMnt  AMD  W1U.V  ATTOVT  CAV*t«V 


to  ride  Frank  and  Hun,  the  two  war-horKS,  with 
their  new.  deep,  nrm y  s.iddles  and  long  bits.  Tbey 
cried  when  their  Cuher  and  undeaaid  good4>ye,  and 
went  away;  but  it  was  because  their  rootber  looked 
so  pale  and  ill,  and  not  because  tbey  did  not  think 
it  was  all  grand.  They  had  no  doubt  that  all 
would  come  back  soon,  for  oM  Unck  BUly,  the 
**  head-man,"  who  had  been  bom  down  in  "  Link 
York,**  where  Comwallis  surrcndefcd,  bad  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  of  the  wbok  planutioa 
when  he  dedared,  as  he  sat  in  the  bade  yard  sur- 
rounded by  an  admiring  throng,  and  surveyed 


tbe  Valley,  and  families  of  rdaiiveafiaB 
and  New  York,  who  bad  onne  aoMb  on  Ibe 
laration  of  war.    Tbeir  favoiiie  waa  ibcir  a 
Bdk,   wboae   beaaty   at   once   capiiwated 
boys.    This  was  tbe  first  time  Ibat  Ibe  boys 
knew  anything  of  girls,  eacepl  their  own 
Etrdjm :   and  after  a  brkf  perVid, 
the   noveliy  gare   them   pleasure,    tbe 
of  tbe  gills   to   bant,  or  diab  trees,  o 
knocks,  etc,  and  tbe  aiidiiional  restraint 
their  presence  imposed,  cansed  ibem  so 
opinion  that  "  girls  wcse  no  food." 
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Chapter  IH. 


^N  course  of  time  they  saw  a  great 
deal  of  "the  army," — which 
meant  the  Confederates.  The 
idea  that  the  Yankees  could 
ever  get  to  Oakland  never 
entered  any  one's  head.  It 
was  understood  that  the  ar- 
my lay  between  us  and  them, 
and  surely  they  could  never 
get  by  the  innumerable  sol- 
diers who  were  always  pass- 
ing up  one  road  or  the  other, 
and  who,  day  after  day  and 
night  after  night,  were  com- 
ing to  be  fed,  and  were  rapidly  eating  up  every- 
thing that  had  been  left  on  the  place.  They 
had  been  coming  so  long  now  that  they  made 
scarcely  any  difference ;  but  the  first  time  a  regi- 
ment camped  in  the  neighborhood  it  created  great 
excitement. 

It  became  known  one  night  that  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment, in  which  were  several  of  their  cousins,  was 
camped  at  Honeyman's  Bridge,  and  the  boys' 
mother  determined  to  send  a  supply  of  provisions 
for  the  camp  next  morning;  so  several  sheep  were 
killed,  the  smoke-house  was  opened,  and  all  night 
long  the  great  fires  in  the  kitchen  and  wash-house 
glowed ;  and  even  then  there  was  not  room,  so  that 
a  big  fire  was  kindled  in  the  back  yard,  beside 
which  saddles  of  mutton  were  roasted  in  the  tin 
kitchens.     Everybody  was  "rushing." 

The  boys  were  told  that  they  might  go  to  see 
the  soldiers,  and  as  they  had  to  get  off  long  before 
daylight,  they  went  to  bed  early,  and  left  all  "  the 
other  boys  " —  that  is.  Peter  and  Cole  and  other 
colored  children  —  squatting  about  the  fires  and 
trying  to  help  the  cooks  to  pile  on  wood. 
It  was  hard  to  leave  the  exciting  scene. 
They  were  very  sleepy  the  next  morning ;  indeed, 
they  seemed  scarcely  to  have  fallen  asleep  when 
Lucy  Ann  shook  them  ;  but  they  jumped  up  with- 
out the  usual  application  of  cold  water  in  their 
faces,  which  Lucy  Ann  so  delighted  to  make ; 
and  in  a  little  while  they  were  out  in  the  yard, 
where  Balla  was  standing  holding  three  horses, — 
their  mother's  riding-horse ;  another  with  a  side- 
saddle for  their  Cousin  Belle,  whose  brother  was  in 
the  regiment ;  and  one  for  himself,  —  and  Peter  and 
Cole  were  holding  the  carriage-horses  for  the  boys, 
and  several  other  men  were  holding  mules. 

Great  hampers  covered  with  white  napkins,  were 
on  the  porch,  and  the  savory  smell  decided  the 
boys  not  to  eat  their  breakfast,  but  to  wait  and 
take  their  share  with  the  soldiers. 

The  roads  were  so  bad  that  the  carriage  coulcl 


not  go ;  and  as  the  boys'  mother  wished  to  get  the 
provisions  to  the  soldiers  before  they  broke  camp, 
they  had  to  set  out  at  once.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  were  all  in  the  saddle,  the  boys  and  their 
mother  and  Cousin  Belle  in  front,  and  Balla  and 
the  other  servants  following  close  behind,  each 
holding  before  him  a  hamper,  which  looked  queer 
and  shadowy  as  they  rode  on  in  the  darkness. 

The  sky,  which  was  filled  with  stars  when  they 
set  out,  grew  white  as  they  splashed  along  mile 
after  mile  through  the  mud.  Then  the  road  became 
clearer;  they  could  see  into  the  woods,  and  the 
sky  changed  to  a  rich  pink,  like  the  color  of  peach- 
blossoms.  Their  horses  were  covered  with  mud  up 
to  the  saddle-skirts.  They  turned  into  a  lane  only 
half  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  and,  suddenly,  a  bugle 
rang  out  down  in  the  wooded  bottom  below  them, 
and  the  boys  hardly  could  be  kept  from  putting 
their  horses  to  a  run,  so  fearful  were  they  that  the 
soldiers  were  leaving,  and  that  they  should  not  see 
them.  Their  mother,  however,  told  them  that  this 
was  probably  the  reveille,  or  "rising-bell,"  of  the 
soldiers.  She  rode  on  at  a  good  sharp  canter,  and 
the  boys  were  diverting  themselves  over  a  discussion 
as  to  who  would  act  the  part  of  Lucy  Ann  in  waking 
the  regiment  of  soldiers,  when  they  turned  a  curve, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  road,  a  few  hundred  yards 
ahead,  stood  several  horsemen. 

"  There  they  are,"  exclaimed  both  boys. 

"  No,  that  is  a  picket,"  said  their  mother  ;  "  gal- 
lop on,  Frank,  and  tell  them  we  are  bringing 
breakfast  for  the  regiment." 

Frank  dashed  ahead,  and  soon  they  saw  a  sol- 
dier ride  forward  to  meet  him,  and,  after  a  few 
words,  return  with  him  to  his  comrades.  Then, 
while  they  were  still  a  hundred  yards  distant, 
they  saw  Frank,  who  had  received  some  direc- 
tions, start  off  again  toward  the  bridge,  at  a  hard 
gallop.  The  picket  had  told  him  to  go  straight 
on  down  the  hill,  and  he  would  find  the  camp  just 
the  other  side  of  the  bridge.  He  accordingly  rode 
on,  feeling  very  important  at  being  allowed  to  go 
alone  to  the  camp  on  such  a  mission. 

As  he  reached  a  turn  in  the  road,  just  above  the 
river,  the  whole  regiment  lay  swarming  below  him 
among  the  large  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  little 
stream.  The  horses  were  picketed  to  bushes  and 
stakes,  in  long  rows,  the  saddleslyingon  the  ground, 
not  far  off;  and  hundreds  of  men  were  moving 
about,  some  in  full  uniform  and  others  without 
coat  or  vest.  A  half-dozen  wagons  with  sheets  on 
them  stood  on  one  side  among  the  trees,  near 
which  several  fires  were  smoking,  with  men  around 
them. 

As  Frank  clattered  up  to  the  bridge,  a  soldier 
with  a  gun  on  his  arm,  who  had  been  standing  by 
the  railing,  walked  out  to  the  middle  of  the  bridge. 


*'  Hull  t  WiMrrc  iirv  pm  foMg  M  Mcrli «  hmny, 
my  yovag  maiif '*  Im  MkL 

'*  1  with  to  M«  iIm  BoJoml,'*  mM  fiMih,  wnwi 
ing  M  nearly  m  Iw  oould  llMr  wm4»  iW  pMwi  Iii4 
ioldhim< 

**  Wlwl  do  yen  want  iriili  km  t ' 

Prnnk  mm  imipMd  not  to  mil  btmi  bnt  Iw  wm 
•o  Impntknl  lo  ddhrvr  hb  nonnft  bdbfv  iIm  oilMf* 
ftlHMid  irriw,  ilinl  Im  IoM  bim  wImi  he  IimI  coMf 
for. 

**  TiMrtv  he  te."  mM  the  Mmitnel,  potnling  le  « 
|iboe  aoMmg  the  lrrc«  where  Mood  M  lesM  i«e 
liundnd  HMn. 

Fnulc  loohnd,  tspecUng  lo  rtfcogriw  llw  caionil 
by  btt  Howe  bovuing*  or  ifNeMlM  WMomif  or  tone 
•trilling  marltA. 

"WberoP**  be  oikcd.  In  dnultt;   t"  whOe  • 
number  of  the  mm  nrix  m 
uniform,  be  knew  tb*^-  ■    •- 
|irivnie>. 

••Tbcfr,"  Mid  ibc  •rniij. 
potnitn|{:  **by  thni  *tump. 
noMT  the  ycUow  horw^bUnket. " 

Frank  bolted  agatai.  Tbc 
only  man  he  ooaU  As  upon 
b)-  tbc  deecrlpiton  wm  m  young 
Mlow  watbint;  hi»  (ace  in  a 
im  batin,  and  be  felt  this  could 
not  \ic  tbc  cnlunci ;  but  be  did 
nnt  like  lu  appear  dull,  to  be 
thanked  tbc  man  and  rode 
un.  thinking  be  would  go  to 
(he  point  indicated,  and  ask 
Ml!  vr  to  show  bim  the 

oiii. 

He  tcit  quite  grand  as  he 
rode  in  among  tbc  men,  who, 
be  thought,  would  recogniM 
bb  importance  and  treat  him 
accordingly;  but,  as  be  rode 
oo,  instead  of  paying  bim  tbc 
respect  he  bad  expected,  they 
began  to  guy  bim  with  all  soru  of 

**  HeUo,  bud,  going  to  jine  the  cavalry?**  asked 
one.  ** Which  b  oldest;  yon  or  yoor  boTK?" 
inquired  another. 

"How's  Pa  — and  Ma?**  **  Docs  yoor  mother 
know  )-ou'rc  out?"  asked  others.  One  soldier 
«valked  up,  and,  putting  bb  band  on  tbc  bridle, 
proceeded  affiibly  to  ask  bim  after  bb  health,  and 
that  of  every  member  of  bb  £unily.  At  firM,  Frank 
did  not  understand  that  ibcy  were  making  fun  of 
him,  but  it  dawned  on  bim  when  tbc  man  asked 
bim  solemnly : 

"  Are  there  any  Yankees  around,  that  you  were 
running  away  so  frst  just  now  ?  ** 

**  No ;  if  there  were  I  *d  #evcr  bare  fband  nrn 
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herv."  asid   Frank,  wmmu|,  m  f«iNyi    whicli  at 

M  WVINfOO  QM 

lalMii 
by  tome  of  Ma 
muffi  lyMi^kiaf  bmI 

-Iwbb  mmCoIdmI  MafOHiM,'*  wld  fm*, 
pwhtng  bb  way  llMOMglillw  gvMi^  Ihal  < 

pbd  al  flw  baibi  oa  the 

'*AllfflglM.    '  •'-•Sei 
dMifflyliNki  H  Mi  I 

tnm  to  raonM  suvHiMg. 

**Ym  the  colptiy*'  rsdiiiad  Fnnk»  tMpI' 
doMllMi  lis  a  at  ■§■!■  twlag  ritlnnilid.  wmA  iMridm 
k  IwpqMilili  iImi  lUt  tllM«  iaify<lMad  y««ipMr« 
•ho  was  iCBiealy  iMMar  iIm  Hagh,  aad  a4o  vat 

traaliifiif  in  m  tin  ti«Mn.  rmtld  be  IIM 


of  all  these  soldierl>  -knlong  mko,  nuay  of 
wne  old  enough  to  be  bi»  itther. 

**  Yes,  I  *m  the  Laeaieaaac-CokMeL      I 
command,"  said  the 
ot^r  the  towcL 

Sometbiag  made  Fiaak 
wna  realy  the  ottoes't  and  he  i^Bva  his 
ras    received 


*m  ia 


**  Won't  yoo  get  down  ?  Here,  CampbeB, 
tbb  horse,  will  «ioa  ?  *  he  called  to  a  soldier,  aa 
Frank  sprang  from  bb  horse.  The  orderly  stepped 
MM  ward  and  took  the  bridle. 

**  Now,  cDme  widi  ok,*  said  the  colonel,  lead- 
ing the  way.    **  We  nnst  get  ready  to  ivoei««  yonr 
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mother.  There  arc  some  ladies  coming  —  and 
breakfast,"  he  called  to  a  group  who  were  engaged 
in  the  same  occupation  he  had  just  ended,  and 
whom  Frank  knew  by  instinct  to  be  officers. 


with  his  coat  tightly  buttoned,  his  soft  hat  set 
jauntily  on  the  side  of  his  head,  his  plume  sweep- 
ing over  its  side,  and  his  sword  clattering  at 
his   spurred  heel,  he   presented   a  very  different 


'm  in  command,'  said  the  gentleman,  smiling  at  him  ovek  the  towel." 


The  information  seemed  to  electrify  the  little 
knot  addressed ;  for  they  began  to  rush  around, 
and  in  a  few  moments  they  all  were  in  their  uni- 
forms, and  surrounding  the  colonel,  who  having 
brushed  his  hair  with  the  aid  of  a  little  glass  hung 
on  a  bush,  had  hurried  into  his  coat  and  was  buck- 
ling on  his  sword  and  giving  orders  in  a  way  which 
at  once  satisfied  Frank  that  he  was  every  inch  a 
colonel. 

"  Now  let  us  go  and  receive  your  mother,"  said 
he  to  the  boy.     As  he  strode  through  the  camp, 


appearance  from  that  which  he  had  made  a  little 
before,  with  his  head  in  a  tin  basin,  and  his  face 
covered  with  lather.  In  fact,  Colonel  Marshall  was 
already  a  noted  officer,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
war  he  attained  still  higher  rank  and  reputation. 
The  colonel  met  the  rest  of  the  party  at  the 
bridge  and  introduced  himself  and  several  officers 
who  soon  joined  him.  The  negroes  were  directed 
to  take  the  provisions  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
stream  into  the  camp,  and  in  a  little  while  the 
whole    regiment   were    enjoying     the    breakfast. 


TWO   UTTUI  COirrBDEKATK*. 


4>9 


Ii4<l  •!  llw  OOlOMfi 
rhte  h  WM  OM  of  iWll 
.........  IL-iLv, 


I 


•ml 


<n  bto 


•rikuUrljr,  walMNl  OH  ibdr  cowiw 
I. 

Ufffl  AnWiM«  llw  oowmI  Mn 

In  a  mimiM  all  «■• 

t  ifig  oniivat 

1 .  and.  bf  wlial 

■cattaifJa'  •!( 

Ing.  wftr  - 
nnlrr.  I ' 
tald  giMMM>)< , 

Again  ih*"  l«Mj^lr  l.i.^      I  . 
•addle.    A 
by  other  « • 

•tartedttonuag  acmw  ibv  bndgv, 
honaa  ibandoHog  on  the  pUnkaL 
mcnt  wound  up  ihr  hill  a1  a  wdlk.  the  m 

,f,....K„.  ..<  .  .1 .,inK«.  o(  whkh  "  'I  ■ 

r.  ^^»,"  and  "  Carry  n. 

Ui«!  \  mjim-i  Mioic,  'were  the  chief  onrv 

It  ircmrd  lo  the  boyi  thai  to  be  a  M>ldier  was  the 
nobler'  n  earth;   and  that  this  lagtOMOt 

oonld  •>  >')g. 

ClIAPTI.K    IV. 

ArrtR  this  it  became  a  common  thin^  far  pa»> 
ing  regiments  to  camp  near  OakUind.  and  the  fire» 
blaied  many  a  night,  cooking  fnr  the  loldien,  till 
the  diidteiu  were  crowing  in  the  morning.  The 
negroea  all  had  hen-houtcs  and  raiaed  their  o«n 
diickena,  and  when  a  camp  waa  near  them  thev 
naed  to  drive  a  thriving  trade  on  their  own  acooant, 
adliag  egg*  and  chickens  to  the  privatca  arhile  the 
offioeia  were  entertained  in  the  "  grct  home.** 

It  waa  thought  an  honor  to  furnish  food  to  the 
soldiers.  Every  soldier  was  to  the  boys  a  hero,  and 
eadi  young  officer  might  n\-al  h*anhoe  orCoearde 
Uon. 

It  was  not  a  great  while,  however,  before  they 
learned  that  all  soldiers  were  not  like  their  fiivorite 
knights.  At  any  rate,  thefts  were  frequent.  The 
abaence  of  men  from  the  plantatioos,  and  the 
constant  passing  of  strangeia  made  stealing  easy, 
and  hen>roo8ts  were  robbed  time  after  tiane, 
and  even  pigs  and  sheep  were  taken  without  any 
trace  of  the  thieves.  The  boys*  hen-house,  how- 
ever, which  w^is  in  the  yard,  had  never  been 
troubled.  It  was  about  their  only  posse ssiOB,  and 
they  took  great  pride  in  iL 

One  night  the  boys  were  fost  asleep  in  their  room 
in  the  office,  with  old  Bruno  and  Nick  curled  upon 


Miiwi 

iha  hoy*  wwn  iW  tmif  ** 
fdi  thai  ihcy  wvfv  iha 
tdMi.  ihav    Tha  fosoaeai  iImAb  ^hI 

be  on  ihf  WBlch,  awl,  if 


Ital^afw 
'*oaifc«  |4b«, 
ofdMr 


ThaMgPMi 
Mf.  OnUMalglNhi 


•  locBldblhaiMiC 

ifca 
dMbofsw 

a  lour  uvBal.  nad  iImb 

dwiwa. 
Hkk  gwv  a  iharp,  ^mtk  haHL 

Fraafc wahad  *f^  fir  •««  imji  •unlad,  fat  iht 
dogs  «ftf«  M  Uk  •haaavar  llMjr 

wMied  lo  go  out  ri -.«•-'..  ;^»«.  haaaiaf«  iWy 
hrpi  «l  up.  and  il  wo*  mi  »  «lfato  sOMtwlMM  dMhaMM 
from  ihctr  asaal  stgnal. 

"  What  H  Iha  naiiar  wMh  ytrnf  Co  and  lla 
down.  Brvao,**  calM  Frank.  •'  Hodi  •f^  Hkk  t  ** 
ttui  iwaao  woald  not  lie  down,  aad  Nick  woald 

I  kaap  qaisc,  Ibaagb  at  ifca  saaad  t(  Fiaak^ 

•ica  ihiry  Ml  less  monnMilkf,  aad  cottUnuA 
thaawcltc^  wtth  a  kr* 

A'"^  a  liiilc  while  i  .....  .«  as  fhe  i.-'....  ^ 

>g  all  to  »lcrp  again,  when  he  haaid  a < 
•  •til  in  the  yard,  whKh  at  ofioe( 
him.     He  nudged  Will)  to  the 

MWiUy  — Willy,  wake  op;  ihanr% 

•*  Umm-mm,**  groaacd  Willy,  iwaiiii 

The  sound  of  a  chicken  chirpiog  ovt  ia 
reached  Frank's  ear. 

••  Wake  up,  WiUy ! "  he  called, 
hard.     **  There  *s  some  one  at  the 

Willy  was  awake  in  a  saooad.  Tbeboyat 
as  to  what  should  be  done.  WMf  was  \ 
He  thooght  Fraak  had  beca  ihiaasiag,  or  thai  il 
was  only  Unde  Balla,  or  **sane  oar**  Hniiiag 
about  the  yard.  Bal  a  second  cackle  of  israiaf 
reached  them,  and  in  a  minute  both  boya  woe 
out  of  bed  polling  on  their  cloches  with 
impatience. 

*'  Let  *•  go  and  wake  Unde  Baih," 
WiOy,  getting  bimaelf  all  tanked  ia  the  legs  of 
his  trousers. 

** No;  I  'U  teU  you  what,  kt  \  cutA  turn  oar- 
sdvcs,**  suggested  Frank. 

*<An  right,**  assented  Willy.  ''Well  calcfc 
him  and  lock  him  up ;  suppose  he  *s  got  a  pitlol, 
your  gim  maybe  won't  go  off;  it  does  nX  ahraja 
burst  the  cap.** 

**  Well,  your  old  masket  b  loaded,  aad  yoa  caa 
hold  him  while  I  saap  die  cap  at  Ua^  aad  get  it 
ready." 

"All  right  — lean*!  find  my  jacket  — 1 11  bold 
him." 

"Wliere  in  the  world  b  my  hat?" 
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Frank,  "Never  mind,  it  must  be  in  the  house. 
Let  's  go  out  the  back  way.  We  can  get  out 
without  his  hearing  us." 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  the  dogs  ?  Let  's  shut 
them  up." 

"  No,  let 's  take  'em  with  us.  We  can  keep  them 
quiet  and  hold  'em  in,  and  they  can  track  him  if 
he  gets  away." 

"All  right;"  and  the  boys  slowly  opened  the 
door,  and  crept  stealthily  out,  Frank  clutching  his 
double-barrelled  gun,  and  Willy  hugging  a  heavy 
musket  which  he  had  found  and  claimed  as  one  of 
the  prizes  of  war.     It  was  almost  pitch-dark. 

They  decided  that  one  should  take  one  side  of  the 
hen-house,  and  one  the  other  side  (in  such  a  way 
that  if  they  had  to  shoot,  they  would  almost  cer- 
tainly shoot  one  another!)  but  before  they  had 
separated  both  dogs  jerked  loose  from  their  hands 
and  dashed  away  in  the  darkness,  barking  furiously. 

"  There  he  goes  round  the  garden,"  shouted 
Willy,  as  the  sound  of  footsteps  like  those  of  a  man 
running  with  all  his  might  came  from  the  direc- 
tion which  the  dogs  had  taken. 

"  Come  on,"  and  both  started  ;  but,  after  taking 
a  few  steps,  they  stopped  to  listen  so  that  they 
might  trace  the  fugitive. 

A  faint  noise  behind  them  arrested  their  atten- 
tion, and  Frank  tiptoed  back  toward  the  hen-house. 
It  was  too  dark  to  see  much,  but  he  heard  the 
hen-house  door  creak,  and  was  conscious  even 
in  the  darkness  that  it  was  being  pushed  slowly 
open. 

"Here  's  one,  Willy,"  he  shouted,  at  the  same 
time  putting  his  gun  to  his  shoulder  and  pulling  the 
trigger.  The  hammer  fell  with  a  sharp  "click" 
just  as  the  door  was  snatched  to  with  a  bang.  The 
cap  had  failed  to  explode,  or  the  chicken-eating 
days  of  the  individual  in  the  hen-house  would  have 
ended  then  and  there. 

The  boys  stood  for  some  moments  with  their 
guns  pointed  at  the  door  of  the  hen-house  expect- 
ing the  person  within  to  attempt  to  burst  out ;  but 
the  click  of  the  hammer  and  their  hurried  con- 
ference without,  in  which  it  was  agreed  to  let  him 
have  both  barrels  if  he  appeared,  reconciled  him 
to  remaining  within. 


After  some  time  it  was  decided  to  go  and  wake 
Uncle  Balla,  and  confer  with  him  as  to  the  proper 
disposition  of  their  captive.  Accordingly,  Frank 
went  off  to  obtain  help  whilst  Willy  remained 
to  watch  the  hen-house.  As  Frank  left  he  called 
back : 

"Willy,  you  take  good  aim  at  him  and  if  he 
pokes  his  head  out  —  let  him  have  it !  " 

This  Willy  solemnly  promised  to  do. 

Frank  was  hardly  out  of  hearing  before  Willy 
was  surprised  to  hear  the  prisoner  call  him  by 
name  in  the  most  friendly  and  familiar  manner, 
although  the  voice  was  a  strange  one. 

"  Willy,  is  that  you  ?  "  called  the  person  inside. 

"Yes." 

"  Where  's  Frank  ?  " 

"  Gone  to  get  Uncle  Balla." 

"  Did  you  see  that  other  fellow?" 

"Yes." 

"  1  wish  you  'd  shot  him.  He  brought  me  here 
and  played  a  joke  on  me.  He  told  me  this  was  a 
house  I  could  sleep  in,  and  shut  me  up  in  here, — 
and  blest  if  I  don't  b'lieve  it 's  nothin'  but  a  hen- 
house. Let  me  out  here  a  minute,"  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause,  cajolingly. 

"  No,  I  won't,"  said  Willy  firmly,  getting  his 
gun  ready. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  from  the  depths  of 
the  hen-house  issued  the  most  awful  groan  : 

"  Umm  !     Ummm !  !     Ummmm !  !  !  " 

Willy  was  frightened. 

"  Umm  !  Umm  !  "  was  repeated. 

"What  's  the  matter  with  you?"  asked  Willy, 
feeling  sorry  in  spite  of  himself. 

"Oh!  Oh!  Oh!  I  'm  so  sick,"  groaned  the 
man  in  the  hen-house. 

"  How  ?     What  's  the  matter  ?  " 

"That  man  that  fooled  me  in  here,  gave  me 
something  to  drink,  and  it  's  pizened  me ;  oh  !  oh  ! 
oh  !  1  'm  dying." 

It  was  a  horrible  groan. 

Willy's  heart  relented.  He  moved  to  the  door 
and  was  just  about  to  open  it  to  look  in  when  a 
light  flashed  across  the  yard  from  Uncle  Balla's 
house,  and  he  saw  him  coming  with  a  flaming 
light-wood  knot  in  his  hand. 


(^To  be  contimied.) 


'T1h6'1ittI«  CDoon 

by  J^»"*  sjMX'MUmi*  ,       Jl 


^/-ft. 


.^s 


(TlMnA.looK:  ,  ^^^ 

'jlic  lillU  moon    i  -|ip%  Mi 

(TlevKrs  ju.t  iUj.  fV.  JV' 


^Knd  if  it  ha^ci  ^noU^ci*  line 
'j  would  m5k«r  ihe  letter  C\. 

/*^nJ  if  tKeiv  WSS  MiotKer  r*ioor\» 
put  opposite  just  so  - 

'Tv^ould  m&Ke  Cinollvw  letter  tKcre  , 
Unii    iKtit    would   be  ftr\  (O) 

.1  thinK  lis  funny  th^  I  See  my  letters  up  so  Kt^k  ; 
J  ^tKoii^Kl    tKey  only  vvere  on  blocks,  but  there  ^Kry're  f 


tKc  sky 


ieen^  to  se<e   ti\enr\  everywhere,  vi/Kencver  Im.  ttt  plft^y  ;  <- 
lay  n\y  drunxsticks  on  nr\y  drum  and  there  i  the  letter 


f\t  dinner  v/Kct\  I  sit  and  ple^y  v^yitK  Knives  and  j^ks,)  see 
/\U  kinds  of  letters  'round  my  H«^^«*'*^T1*\ /.    ^/'f^Vj  ^'^ 

vAyherv  Y^n|ddet>  oood  and  let*  n>e  have  the  ciothc^.pias  ocv  tke  floor, 
J  make  4^»  |«  D        •ff^^f^«<^  D^t  ^d  lots  of  letters  more  . 

O  iy  papa  looks  for  hours  and  hours  at  lctter«   in  «k  booK  , 
^vAJith  i-u>t   a  picture  there  at  all  at  v«fhick  I  cane  To  looK  . 

X  tmi\K  that  letters   are  c^ite  nice   for  litlle  boy^  like  m^ ; 
^ut  why  a  CDevn  should  care  {or  thenx  ,1  realfy  cannot   see  . 


«» 


His  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Noodledom, — 

A  man  of  mighty  name, 
Commander,  Conqueror,  Sovereign  Lord, 

Omnipotent,  to  praise  or  blame, — 
Of  honor  rightly  his,  made  light, 

And  yearned  to  win  a  different  fame. 


His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Noodledom, 

A  noted  wit  would  be. 
Who  praised  his  realm  must  also  praise 

His  skill  at  puns  and  repartee  ; 
And  woe  to  him  with  eyes  too  dim 

His  Grace's  famous  jokes  to  see  ! 


THK    UUKRM   JB«T. 

ltA49iid»amlMlo«vf«,«n«l  ihr    ' 
rvM 

I '     ,:  an  lilt  ttpti  wImii  pImmnI 
<>.;  lord 

&otM  pwMMt  flfonffy  to 
bpfin, 
And  mrt  McH  pMnat  «viih  loud 
llppUlIM* 

Ewietly   wlMf*    the  taagli 
In. 
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WkM  did  Yow  Umet  m. 

TW    Ddtos*    MMMd,    M- 

Hm  bro«  «fik 
nify  dwiu 
Ymomo  ntpwvMy 
ilw  fnNHld« 

And,  UmiglMM,  tewMMd  ilw 


Mu 


all  pij^." 


A  stranger  at  the  Court,  one  day, 

A  man  obtuse  though  wise, 
W.ilkod  with  the  Duke,  who, —  thinking  thus 

The  grave  Yacomo  to  surprise. — 
Cmckcd  for  hb  guest  his  favorite  Jest,— 

A  thing  to  melt  the  sternest  e>-es. 


"  I  fear  ytmr  mmnhig  siiD  I  miM," 

With  suave  regret  be  said. 
The  gentieaien  who  stood  about. 

Shook  in  their  silken  dioes  with  dread. 
While  once  again,  in  rage  and  pain 

The  hapless  joke  was  hatarded. 
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hen,  when  Yacomo  silent  stood, 
Outstormedhisangry  Grace : 
What!      Not  a   smile?     Dull 
fool,  your  life 
Is  yours  but  for  a  moment's 
space  ! 
Down,  wretch,  and  pray  !  Your 
head  shall  pay 
For  what  is  lacking  in  your 
face  ! " 


Yacomo  fell  upon  the  ground, 
"  My  doom  is  just !  "  said  he. 
But,  ere  I  am  forever  dumb, 

One  boon  I  beg,  on  bended  knee; 
I  pray  that  I,  before  I  die, 

May  have  the  joke  explained  to  me  !  " 

"  'Tis  well,"  the  softened  Duke  replied, 

"  I  grant  your  last  request. 
Go  you,  my  learned  ministers. 

Elucidate  to  him  the  jest. 
The  executioner,  when  you 

Have  made  it  clear,  will  do  the  rest." 


They  talked  all  day,  explained  all  night, 

The  next  day,  and  the  next ; 
Expostulated,  argued,  urged. 

Until  their  very  souls  were  vexed, 
And  still  he  gazed  like  one  amazed, 

His  brow  with  anxious  thought  perplexed. 

The  weeks  went  by ;   the  months,  the  years, 

His  counselors  grew  gray. 
The  man  who  could  not  see  a  joke 

Was  marked  by  children  at  their  play. 
The  Duke  was  to  his  promise  true. 

And  waiting,  spared  him  day  by  day. 


nd   when    at   last,    His    Grace 
had  made 
A  final  joke,  and  died, 
And  Noodledom  had  quite  for- 
got 
The    wit    which    once    had 
been  her  pride, 
Still    in    his    cell,    alive    and 
well, 
Yacomo  rested  satisfied. 


LITTLE     ROSALIE. 


By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 


It  was  a  little  "  play-acting  girl,"  as  the  chil- 
dren's nurse  called  her.  Her  name,  on  the  adver- 
tising bills  posted  up  at  every  street  corner,  was 
"  Little  Rosalie  " ;  and  the  great  dehght  of 
the  children  was  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  a  matinee 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon  when  they  could  hear  and 
see  her.  It  made  no  difference  to  them  who  else 
was  on  the  stage.  Irving,  himself,  or  Booth,  Patti 
or  Nilsson,  might  have  figured  there ;  to  the 
children  they  would  have  been  merely  as  aids  to 
"Little  Rosalie";  there  was  no  play  to  speak  of 
till  she  appeared  ;  or,  if  there  were,  it  was  only  be- 
cause it  led  up  to  her  appearance  ;  and,  when  she 
vanished,  it  was  all  flat  and  unprofitable  till  she 
came  on  again. 

When  they  went  home  they  used  to  talk  over 
the  afternoon's  experience  untiringly,  by  the 
nursery  firelight  and  even  after  they  were  in 
their  beds.  But  the  subject  of  their  talk  was  never 
the  mystery  and  excitement  of  the  play,  the  charm 


of  the  scenery  with  its  lovely  landscapes  and  splen- 
did drawing-rooms,  the  beauty  of  the  leading 
lady,  the  sweetness  of  the  music,  the  drollery  of 
clown,  or  comic  man  — .it  was  always  and  only, 
Little  Rosalie. 

Sometimes  Little  Rosalie  was  one  character  in  the 
play,  and  sometimes  she  was  another.  Once  she 
was  a  moonlight  fairy,  in  a  little,  white  silk  gown 
whose  long  folds  fell  about  her  feet;  her  soft  hair 
was  loose  on  her  shoulders,  a  star  gleamed  on  her 
forehead,  and  another  star  tipped  the  lily's  stem 
she  held  for  a  wand ;  with  her  eyes  uplifted,  and 
a  white  light  on  her  face,  she  sang,  and  the  chil- 
dren thought  a  little  angel  from  heaven  would 
sing  and  look  in  just  that  way.  And  then  a  rosy 
light  shone  on  her  and  made  her  lovely  and  lumi- 
nous; again  this  changed  to  a  pale-blue  light, 
while  a  mist  gathered  about  her  and  she  seemed 
to  grow  dimmer  and  dimmer,  singing  more  and 
more   faintly,   and   now  —  she   was   gone  !      The 
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children  kiww  iKNhlng  of  ihr  »«)r  in  »bMh  lakU  nl 
hMt  dnwn  one  aftcrnnoilwr  btf  wcvn  In  lamtt  hem- 
Mhrw,  bad  auMtd  her  to  dlmpprat .  all  *«vaMd 
lo  be  duo  to  RoenUe'f  own  power*  aad  perfceiioat. 
And  when,  In  nnotber  wene,  the  omm  dendog 
on  in  fthort,  gauty  »kifi*.  with  !•«•  tnntetAy  win$^ 
of  peACdck-fmihrr*  u|i"««  l"«  •l»a«ldr«»  »nd, 
tpHnKlnx  u|Min  «  cloud.  <tg  up  out  n( 

»itfhl  at  lltc  |tby  rmlnl  >>>..  «.(«  mti«K.  ihr> 
ftlway*    found    II    diflliiill    llu'fouithltr    |o    lirlirtr 

iliAi  «he  WM  not  a  liiry  ind<- 

lime  they  were  ulien  to  lee  > 

inUgivini^i  N*  lo  whether  she  n^ 

iherc.     Ami  tthrn  Ute  did  appetf.  '• 

little  »irvci-i;irl  M-llinit  iHIm  from   her  hwilnrt« 

then  it  •cvmctl  a«  if  Ute  had  been  a  poor  Unk 

ftirvct-itirl  all  hrr  life,  and  that  hrr  fotry  eaMroce 

wrrc  all  a  drvAtn  of  titrtr  own. 

What  iliry  would  h4%-r  Mkl.  ai  Ar«l,  if  ihry  covld 
have  known  that  Little  KomUe  acted  the  part  of  ■ 
«treet*firl  trllinK  titde*  for  her  mother  and  the  rrai 
4t  home,  tn  Ml  UMilte  a  manner,  became  Romtte 
wa%  in  truth  ami  reality  working  for  her  own  mother 
and  the  «ithcr»  at  home,  I  do  not  know.  They  never 
thouitlit  of  hrr  aalhrlnga  life  apart  from  that  at  the 
theater.  It  never  ixttirfetl  to  ihrm  to  a«k  what  lie> 
cimc  of  her  in  the  time*  when  *he  wa%  not  inppin}; 
and  dancing  hither  and  thither  in  the  mitUi  of 
colored  linhts  and  enchantmrnti;  whether  «bcwa» 
padced  up  and  put  away  with  the  rtagr  proper* 
lica,  or  whether  »hc  li\-c(l  prrpclually  in  the  liijhl 
and  atmotphcrc  in  which  ihry  mw  hrr  pUy  her 
mimic  part.  Hut  there  was  no  lady  in  all  the 
land,  nor  in  all  the  stor>''books.  nor  in  all  ftcar 
Maidie'»  hi»iones,  nor  in  all  the  talc«  thai  Aunt 
Nan  had  to  icll,  who  was  one  tithe  as  interesting 
to  them  as  Little  Ronlie.  And  when  they  pot  a 
penny  aside  for  their  church  money  and  their 
missionary  money,  thry  were  very  apt  to  put  two 
pennies  aside  for  the  ticket  that  was  to  be  an 
"  o|Kn  sesame  "to  Little  Ko<kilie's  domain :  and 
c\-cn  their  own  s.ivin):s  were  not  enough,  but  had 
to  be  helped  out  b>*  Uncle  John  or  Aunt  Sophy 
—  for  there  were  so  many  of  them  that  they 
usually  had  found  it  best  when  they  went  to  the 
theater  to  take  a  box,  and  that  required  quite  a 
sum  of  money. 

But  it  was  not  so  very  often,  after  all,  that  thb 
indulgence  wn:*  permitted  them.  Not  half  a  doien 
times  a  year  were  they  allowed  so  great  a  treat : 
but  once,  for  themsdves,  and  with  their  own 
money;  and  once,  because  it  was  Christmas 
week ;  and  once,  because  some  lady  came  with  a 
young  daughter  of  her  own  to  be  entertained ;  and 
once,  when  their  cousins  came  up  from  the  coun- 
try,— and  oh.  how  they  wished  they  had  cousins 
to  come  up  from  the  country  every  week ! 


'*  Ho,"  ioid  Mmmba.    **  Wheo  ymt  hove  hoea 
having  banl 
flltngwiibber** 

** '  The  rale  oC  ihrae  pirpkaw  tae* 
drive*  me  mad**  **flMcTfl 

*•  Ami  Tom,  libortef  over  Mt  Naloml  PMIo*. 
opny,  ano  Bemy  noa  moMoras  her  oomplev  mtc* 

plication  table}  and  John,  and  joe,  and  all.  hove 
been  dotog  their  hm;  fJ^rm  I  ihtefc  ao  eacawioo 
in  f alrylami  doee  yoo  no  harm,  and  I  let  yam  fo 
<i  see  Ultlt  lUaolie.  BmU  ymt  vent  an  ( 
M  yo«  wWllo  fo,— why.  it  woold  be  bkc  a ( 
that  la  ail  dmeett  f    And  that,  yoo  know, 

«•  I  MppMT  not.  Mamma,**  mkl  Maidie.  olnlt 

sarnmfull). 

"  (HMng  to  tre  Uttkr  fUMaUe."  said  Tom,  '*  iaii^ 
like  going  to  the  thcaiet.  generally.     It  '•——■' 

"  It 's  )ttst  bscams  we  love  her  so,"  asii 

"  And  wish  to  see  her.**  added  jolmojr. 

**  And  I  really  think  she  know*  os  now,"  sold 
Maidie.  "  I  shoaM  have  liked  so  mock  to  thfov 
her  my  bonch  of  violeii,  if  I  had  dared*  the  very 
bat  time  wr  w«rr  there.** 

"  Why  did  n't  you  idl  me  ? "  mid  Tom.  "  /  'd 
have  thrown  them  for  yoo.** 

"  llecattse  I  knew  yow  would,  I  eappaae,"  an- 
Bwrred  Maklie.  **  And  I  did  n't  know  whether  k 
would  do,  yon  know." 

"That 's  jttsc  like  a  giH  !"  said  Tom. 

"  You  don't  expect  roe  to  be  like  anjlhhig  else, 
do  yoo?"  sahl  Maidie,  with  her  ewvet.  regoMi 
smile. 

"  ManuBa,"  aaid  Kitten,  recnrniog  to  the  sob* 
ject,  "  ts  she  weally  alive,  or  do  thejr  only  wind  Wr 
up  and  make  her  go  ?  " 

**  I  don't  beUeve  she  Is  aSve  Jast  aa  we  are,"  said 
Fanny.    "  She  has  those  lovely  wings,  you  know." 

"  She  does  n't  have  them  aOlhe  tiam,**  said  joe. 
"  She  docs  n't  have  them  whca  she  %  kaecling  by 
Iter  dying  mother,  or  sdling  the  tUnfi  ia  the 
street." 

"Oh.  tAfmr  said  Bessy,  "she  's  aufi^f/  Aad 
the  wings  are  probably  folded  up  under  her  tagged 
gown." 

'*  But  I  shouU  think  they'd  diow.  jatt  a  Bitle 
biL- 

"  WelL  they  don't.  Oh,  sfaouM  n*i  ytm  like  to 
know  her,  Maidie.  and  talk  with  her  «moe !"  Bm 
Maidie  was  busy  just  tfaea  la  ooosfartmf  Kiilea, 
who  had  hit  her  head  against  sonse  coraer. 

"  The  idea ! "  said  Aunt  Lydia,  who  dkl  aot  live 
with  them,  but  was  calling.  "  I  should  cettaialy 
be  afraid,  Margaret,  that  being  so  fasriaaiwi  hf 
her,  they  might  8on>e  time  become  acquainted  with 
this  child-actor. 
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"  And  what  if  they  should  ?  "  said  their  mother. 
*'  I  am  acquainted  with  her." 

"You,  Mamma,  you?"  came  a  chorus.  "Oh, 
Mamma,  you  can't  mean  so!  —  how  did  it  hap- 
pen ?—  tell  us  all  about  it,  please  !  " 

"  Is  she  a  truly  person  ?  "  asked  Kitten. 

"Does  she  live  in  the  theater?"  asked  Johnny. 

"  Has  she  a  mother,  or  anybody  ? "  asked  Maidie. 

"Yes,  she  is  a  'truly'  person,"  answered  their 
mother.  "  She  lives  on  a  street  around  the  corner 
a  little  way  from  the  theater.  She  has  a  mother, — 
a  very  sick  mother,  and  an  old  grandmother,  and 
a  number  of  brothers  and  sisters.  And  she  takes 
care  of  all  of  them." 

"  Takes  care  ?  "  asked  Maidie,  drawing  her  puz- 
zled brows  together. 

"Yes,  actually  takes  care.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  money  for  the  family  but  that  which  she 
herself  earns.  Out  of  her  salary  she  pays  the  rent 
of  their  rooms,  buys  their  coal,  and  all  their  food, 
their  clothes,  their  medicines,  and  everything  else 
they  have.  Of  course,  they  do  not  have  a  great 
deal.  And  more  than  that.  This  lovely  little 
fairy  creature  who  seems  to  you  a  being  of  wings 
and  colors,  of  light,  music,  and  grace,  of  danc- 
ing, and  of  miraculous  fairy-powers,  rises  in  the 
morning  and  makes  the  fire,  and  dresses  the 
children, —  the  two  youngest  are  twins, —  and  they 
all  are  younger  than  she  herself,  too  young  yet 
to  do  any  work  worth  mentioning.  Then  she  pre- 
pares the  breakfast,  and  makes  her  mother  com- 
fortable, helps  her  poor  old  grandmother,  and 
arranges  the  rooms.  Some  of  the  littler  ones  help 
her  in  that.  And  then  she  goes  to  rehearsal; 
that  is,  to  the  empty  theater,  where  they  practice 
portions  of  the  evening  work,  with  nobody  to  look 
on  or  applaud." 

"  Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  be  there  !  "  cried 
Maidie,  "I  mean,  if  all  the  rest  of  us  could  be." 

"  It  would  n't  attract  you  in  the  least,"  said  Aunt 
Lydia.  "All  that  part  of  the  house  where  the 
audience  sits  is  dark;  black  cambric  covers  the 
seats,  and  keeps  the  dust  from  the  velvet  and 
gilding ;  and  on  the  stage  the  scenes  are  not  set, 
so  you  see  only  odd  pieces  of  painted  boards  and 
ropes  and  pulleys;  while  carpenters  and  their  men 
are  running  about  without  their  coats.  The  players 
are  in  their  everyday  clothes,  and  rattle  over  their 
parts,  going  through  only  the  necessary  motions, 
or  trying  certain  of  the  mechanical  effects, —  the 
things  that  are  done  by  machinery,  you  know, — 
such  as  riding  away  on  clouds,  or  sailing  upon  a 
river,  and  so  on.  Oh,  they  are  not  at  all  interesting, 
rehearsals,"  said  Aunt  Lydia.  "You  make  the 
thing  altogether  too  attractive,  Margaret." 

"Well  then,  rehearsal  over,"  resumed  their 
mother,  with  a  smile,   "our  Little    Rosalie   goes 


to  market,  and  comes  home,  gets  dinner  and 
clears  it  away.  And  if  she  has  a  new  part  to  learn, 
she  sits  down  to  study  it ;  and  the  study  is  severe, 
for  she  has  to  learn  by  heart  every  word  she  is  to 
say,  every  gesture  she  is  to  make,  and  every  step  she 
is  to  take.  She  has  to  practice  her  dances,  some- 
times for  hours,  and  her  songs,  too.  Oh,  she  works 
every  day  for  many  hours  harder  than  you  ever 
worked  any  hour  in  your  lives.  She  has  also  to 
make  and  mend  for  the  others,  though  the  old 
grandmother  gives  some  little  help ;  and,  when 
night  comes,  the  twins  and  the  three  other  children 
put  themselves  to  bed,  while  off  she  goes  with  her 
basket  of  costumes  on  her  arm.  Nobody  thinks 
of  troubling  her,  for  all  the  policemen  and  people 
about  there  know  her  and  are  on  the  lookout  to 
see  her  safely  on  her  way. 

"When  the  play  is  over  she  comes  out  of  the 
stage-door  into  the  night.  It  is  often  snowy  and 
slippery,  or  dark  and  muddy  from  a  heavy  rain, 
with  not  a  star  to  be  seen,  the  long  reflections  of 
the  street  lamps  shining  on  the  wet  pavements. 
Sometimes  she  has  a  little  supper  with  her  grand- 
mother before  she  creeps  into  bed,  tired  out ;  but 
often  she  goes  to  bed  hungry. 

"  I  suppose  she  may  be  able  to  play  her  fairy 
and  childish  parts  for  some  years  yet ;  for  poor 
food  and  not  enough  of  it,  late  hours  and  little 
sleep,  and  her  hard  life,  altogether,  will  perhaps 
have  the  effect  of  making  her  grow  very  slowly, 
and  it  is  probable  she  will  always  be  rather  under- 
sized. But  her  beautiful  voice  ought  to  be  carefully 
trained." 

"  Oh,  Mamma  !  "  cried  Maidie,  with  tears  in  her 
sweet  eyes,  "  I  think  it  is  so  cruel.  If  she  could 
only  come  and  live  with  us  ! " 

"And  what  would  become  then  of  her  mother 
and  grandmother,  of  her  sisters  and  brothers? 
They  have  nobody  but  Rosalie  to  do  anything  for 
them,  and  would  have  to  go  to  the  almshouse  or 
die  of  starvation  if  it  were  not  for  her  earnings." 

"Oh,  I  forgot!" 

"  Papa  could  take  care  of  them  ! "  exclaimed 
Johnny. 

"  Do  you  think  Papa  could  take  care  of  another 
family  of  eight  persons,  and  educate  and  bring  up 
the  younger  ones-; " 

"  I  suppose  you  think  he  is  made  of  gold  !  "  cried 
Joe. 

"  There  are  people  worse  off  than  these,"  re- 
sumed Mamma;  "people  who  have  n't  even  any 
Rosalie  to  earn  money  for  them.  And  such  people 
need  all  the  time  and  money  that  Papa  and  I  have 
to  spare." 

"  But  it  all  seems  so  strange,"  said  Fanny,  "  that 
I  can't  get  quite  used  to  it.  She  lives  around  the 
corner  there,  in  some  rooms,  and  cooks,  and  sweeps. 
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'  i  Mid  1  MppoM  htt  moilMf^  bMft  adMM 
lo  tuiw  poor  Ultk  Rotolio  (luttig  w  flmdi  { no  doubt 
»h«  oAon  griovii  orrf  ii.  I  'v«  no  dovlrt*  too, 
that  iho  may  Awl  ■  lorl  of  ivnor,  dfvnding  wImi 
urottld  beoomt  of  Ui«  otlior  ditM— -  ''  ^nythuig 
hflppentd to Ko«Uie<    2ki,  iao,«i  uvttl 

upon  RomUo  m  iho  ooo  who  gtvca  ibcm 
tiling  lliojr  bnvt,  ■•  Choir  protacior  —  In  fbort,  ilMir 


col  luo  bittdMid  Miidio  Muidt  hminnM  dM  niii 
by  ttOdnc  obovl  RoMlIf  «■  nnd  ilw  nid  iImi  otf- 

do<m  duwigb  OM  of  dbf  lni^>doon  and  bMo  * 
MimMv  pOMOft  dMN  rMi  iv  nwoy  oador  all  Um 
cMjr,  and  waa  MfNod  by  a  aMoa  al  ibt  viry  fv* 

It  a  moon  wfUng  to  iW  mo,  far  dbo  |Ma* 
ooi  in  a  cavo  on  0m  tm-cemi  i  and 
iImh  ibt  anf«  wna  all  bnodf  on  lop  nnd  tidM^niib 

»}  and  tvnry  tkmt  ikm  ibo  IfglM  o#  ibo 


guardian-angcL  When  )'oa  taw  I 
s(nging>play  hovering  over  the  children  asleep 
in  the  wood>  with  the  great  rosy  winfpi  arching 
up  above  her  head  and  pointing  down  below  her 
feet,  you  did  n't  dream  that  she  really  was  a  guar- 
dian-angel  to  so  many,—  did  >'ou  ? " 

**  Oh,  Mamma,**  cried  Maidie,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  **  and  I  am  of  no  use  at  all!'*  and  she  could  n't 
see  a  word  of  Bessy's  French  exerdae,  which  she 
had  been  looking  over  for  her  sister,  when  the  talk 
began,  because  of  those  tears. 

*'  I  think,"  said  Bessy,  "  I  don't  Uke  it  quite  so 
well  to  know  about  her  really,  though.  Tom  said 
once  that  when  the  play  was  over  she  was  changed 
into  a  footlight  and  somebody  turned  her  off.  and 
when  it  was  lighted  again,  she  stepped  ouL  But 
Maidie  said  that  could  n't  be;  —  it  was  the  night  joe 
Vol.  XV.— 3a. 


„.4nccd  up  and  amKk  iImb, 
all  the  bell-toocs  were  set  ringing,  and  it  was  little 
Rosalie's  work  to  polish  off  the  beII-taoe»  and  tone 
them  and  make  them  ring  jnac  light,  and  wbca 
this  was  done  those  tones  were  what  made  aDthe 
music  in  the  world." 

•*  I  did  n't  believe  it,"  said  Johuqr.  **  How  do 
her  bdMones  make  Manuna's  voice  siaig,  I  *d  Gke 
to  know?** 

**  How  does  the  sanlight  make  this  fire  shine  ?  " 
asked  Tom,  loftily. 

**  Co  along  with  yoor  conandnuns !  Voa  think, 
just  becaoae  you  're  in  Philosophy,  that  nobody 
ebe  knows  anything !  ** 

"  I  said  '  perhaps,*  Johnny,*"  said  Maidie,  gently. 
"  It  was  all  only  *  maybe,*  yon  know." 

"  WcU,  I  *m  sore  Rosalie  makes  jast  as 
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music  in  the  world  in  the  way  she  does,  as  she 
could  in  that  way,"  said  Tom. 

"  Can't  we  go  and  see  her  at  her  real  home. 
Mamma,  or  have  her  come  to  see  us  ? "  asked 
Maidie,  wistfully. 

"  There  it  is,  Margaret  1  Just  as  I  told  you  !  " 
said  Aunt  Lydia. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  would  do  her  no  good,  my  dear. 
It  is  no  kindness  to  make  her  discontented  with 
her  own  home.     And  ours  is  very  different." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Fanny,  "  you  said  we 
might  go  to  see  her  when  Cousin  Alice  comes." 

"So  I  did,  if  you  had  money  enough  between 
you  for  a  box." 

"It  is  ten  dollars  for  a  box,"  exclaimed  Aunt 
Lydia. 

"  But  there  are  so  many  of  us  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  have  a  box,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  more 
convenient." 

"  I  don't  like  a  box  half  so  well,"  said  Tom. 
"  There  's  always  somebody  that  does  n't  see  any- 
thing." 

"Well,  it  is  never  you,  Tom!"  said  Aunt 
Lydia. 

Tom  colored  up  so  that  it  was  certain  he  would 
have  answered  back  and  spoiled  everything,  if 
Maidie's  hand  had  not  stolen  gently  to  his  arm. 
Still  he  must  say  something  sharp. 

"  Fan  does  n't  care,"  he  remarked,  "  if  I  do  have 
the  best  seat  for  seeing,  so  long  as  she 's  in  the  front 
of  the  box  where  people  can  see  her  long  curls." 

"  Oh,  I  should  think  you  'd  be  ashamed,  Tom  !  " 
cried  Fanny.  "  I  never  wished  anybody  but 
Rosalie  to  see  them." 

"  And  we  all  wish  Rosalie  to  like  us,"  said 
Maidie. 

"Rosalie's  too  busy  for  that  sort  of  thing!" 
said  Tom,  with  great  contempt. 

"  I  don't  know  that  she  is,"  said  Maidie. 
"Once  —  I  —  I  never  told  anybody, — but  once, 
when  she  was  so  very  near  our  box,  you  know,  I 
really  did  throw  her  a  little  lace  bag  full  of  choco- 
lates—  those  lovely  chocolates  that  Uncle  John 
gives  us.  And  she  caught  it,  and  looked  over 
and  laughed,  and  actually  slipped  one  into  her 
mouth " 

"  Then  they  weally  do  eat  chocolates  in  fairy- 
land," murmured  Kitten,  as  she  climbed  into 
Maidie's  lap,  for  as  yet  she  had  by  no  means  set- 
tled everything  clearly  in  her  little  head. 

"Well,"  said  Tom  presently,  looking  up  from 
the  heavy  calculations  that  he  had  been  making 
with  a  pencil   on   his  wristbands,   "  we  can't  go 

yet, —  unless  Aunt  Lydia   '  chips  in  ' "     And 

to  everybody's  amazement  Aunt  Lydia  did  '  chip 
in '  a  bright  two-doUar-and-a-half  gold  piece  on 
the  spot. 


"  That  settles  it !  "  said  Tom.  "  We  couM  have 
borrowed  some  of  our  church-money,  and  let 
that  wait,  but  Maidie  said  it  would  n't  do.  Now, — 
Nurse,  and  Aunt  Lydia,  and  Mamma  are  three, 
and  all  the  rest  of  us  are  —  how  many  ?  No  mat- 
ter; we  can  all  squeeze  in,  I  guess.  And  I  say, 
Maidie,"  and  here  Tom's  voice  softened  to  a  whis- 
per, "  have  you  any  more  of  the  chocolates?" 

That  night,  in  their  little  beds  in  the  big  bed- 
room, most  of  the  children,  as  usual,  could  hardly 
close  their  eyes  for  joy  over  the  expected  outing. 

"  Say,  Maidie,  are  you  asleep?"  whispered  Bessy. 

"  Of  course  not,"  answered  Maidie.  "  How  do 
you  suppose  I  can  sleep,  when  I  'm  going  over  in 
my  mind  the  music  that  Rosalie  's  going  to  sing 
and  dance  to,  next  Saturday?" 

"Oh,  what  is  it  like,  Maidie?" 

"  Yes,  what  is  it  like,  Maidie  !  " 

"  Well,  it  begins  like  a  wind  in  the  woods, — 
every  little  leaf  whispers  like  a  flute,  and  then  they 
all  bend  with  the  wind  that  comes  sighing  along, 
and  that  wind  is  an  oboe ;  you  know  the  oboe.  And 
it  goes  sighing  along  out  of  sight.  And  far,  far, 
far  off,  the  violins  are  humming,  all  in  a  confusion, 
and  the  sound  of  them  grows  slower  and  more  dis- 
tinct, and  you  hear  it,  and  it  is  rain.  And  then 
come  long,  heavy  chords  from  the  violoncellos,  that 
mean  clouds.  And,  suddenly,  the  tone  of  a  great, 
strong  violin  goes  spurting  into  the  rain  and  cloud, 
and  comes  leaping  and  dancing  down,  and  that  is 
the  brook;  and  then  the  brass  things, —  the  horns, 
you  know,  and  the  cymbals  and  those, —  make 
everything  all  sunshine,  and  the  violins  soften 
down,  and  you  hear  harp-tones, —  oh,  in  such  a 
soft,  bright,  lovely  air!  And  that  is  Rosalie,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Brook,  coming  on.  And  she  is  all  in 
palest  folds  of  gauze,  palest  blue,  and  palest  green, 
like  great  blocks  of  ice;  she  is  sparkling  with 
jewels,  and  her  eyes  and  smile  sparkle,  too, 
and  —  oh,  Bessy,  how  beautiful  it  is  for  anybody 
to  do  all  the  good  that  Rosalie  does  in  the  world  ! 
Oh,  if  I  could  only  be  of  use  to  people " 

"Oh,  you  are,  Maidie  dear,  you  are  of  the 
greatest  use  to  me  !  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do 
without  you  ! "  exclaimed  her  little  bedfellow,  clasp- 
ing Maidie  in  her  arms,  and  able  to  speak  her 
heart  fully  because  it  was  dark.  "  You  see  to  my 
work,  and  you  make  up  our  quarrels,  and  you  get 
Mamma  to  let  us  do  things,  and  —and " 

"But,  you  see,  if  I  died, —  to-morrow,  say, — 
you  would  all  get  along  as  well  without  me  in  a 
little  while.  I  'm  not  really  necessary  to  anybody. 
And  she  is  really  necessary  just  to  keep  ever  so 
many  people  alive,  and  to  bring  them  up  and  help 
them  on  in  the  world.  And  then,  think  to  how 
many  people  she  gives  pleasure ;  and  how  many 
children  just  count  the  days,  the  way  we  do,  before 
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liiry  tiO    lO  MC   *  UttlC    RomU^.'     How   MHbctfjT     HllMtd 


l<>vri>  II  mMi  bf  lo  givt  ptoplt  piMMift,  ulw  Umi. 
Oh,  If  I  oottld  byi  be  M  mM  m  Ikt  «oHd  m  iIw 
to •• 

Ami  there  Maidk  Mopped  Iter 
I  lie  family  mttimared  MMmit  thowd  that 
wottid  goon  be  mupd  Mieep  to  tptee  oCiwirtt 

What  a  merry  party  It  mtm,  iImi  mI  om  far  ibe 
'*01d  Prospero**  thai  frony  teturday  alkervooa. 
Something  detained  the  mother  at  bomei  but 
Aiini  Nin  Hrni  In  her  plaoe, and  there »at Niinet 
ami  Aiiiti  I.)<Im.  and  — the  door*kceper  hmghed 
lo  tec  ihr  rr»i  of  ihrm .  hr  tlttl  n'l  prrte»d  to  COMI 
ihrm,  ami  m  why  thould  \t  li  to  na  tHaif  of  an* 
body  Itui  the  door-keeper,  how  iit> 
ihai  Ikix  i  nor  that  NurK  had  a  lumi»<Mi  >.»  »%•>• 
irn:  nor  wm  it  rwn  4/i  afblr  that  Tom  and 
johnny  ill«l  a  good  deal  of  pothtag  and  thovtog 
iKforr  ftmling  the  Mala  they  wtobedt  nor  thai  jo 
hunt:  over  the  red  vthret  aiibion  to  front,  to  «rr 
whether,  if  he  fell,  hto  bead  tvoold  alight  on  the 
baM*drum  or  the  inare*dnim  in  the  uabaetia, 
while  Aunt  L)dia  dotchcd  at  hit  hediaod  very 
nearly  made  him  fall ;  nor  that  Maidie,  aa  moal, 
wM  crowded  into  llie  very  front  comer  nest  the 
•tage,  where,  if  Joe  had  fallen,  it  would  not  have 
hurt  him;  and  where  the  could  we  lc»  of  the  play 
ihan  any  of  the  othen ;  where,  bad  ibe  choeea, 
•he  could  have  climbed  over  and  at  a  stogie  step 
have  minKled  in  ihc  toene :  and  where  she  ooold 
•ee  80  much  of  the  ropea,  and  laddera,  and  ooOt 
of  hoae,  an<l  pieoee  ol*  tcenery,  and  everythtog 
going  on  in  the  wing*,  that  it  dtatioyed  a  good 
part  of  the  illuikion. 

Maidic  laughed  though,— she  coald  n't  help 
it, —  when  Aunt  Lydia,  after  settling  henelf,  took 
a  phial  of  water  from  her  muff. 

"There!  "said  Aunt  Lydia.  "  I  never  go  to  die 
theater  without  it  For  you  know  if  there  dionld 
be  a  fire,  and  one  wrrc  in  danger  of  aoflbcating 
from  the  smoke,  only  let  the  handkerchief  be  wet 
in  cold  water  and  held  o\Tr  the  nnouth  and  none, 
and  one  can  breathe  through  that  and  keep  aUve 
a  great  while  longer " 

**  Nonsense,  Lydit  t  **  said  Aunt  Nan.  **  What 
do  yoa  want  to  frighten  the  children  for?  As  if 
there  were  one  atom  of  danger  to  such  a  weD- 
regulated  pbce  as  this,  with  all  these  doors,  and 
with  firemen  behind  the  scenes ! " 

**  There  is  alwa\-s  danger,  Anna,  to  the  best  of 
them,"  said  Aunt  L^-dia  severely.  *'  And  even  if 
the  firemen  should  put  out  the  fire,  the  fright,  the 
craty  panic,  that  would  be  caused,  would  do  as 
much  harm  as  the  fire ;  for  there  would  be  a  rodi 
and  a  jam,  and  people  would  be  thrown  down  and 
trodden  and  squeeted  and  suffocated  to  death.  I  was 
in  a  theater  once,"  she  conttoued,  as  the  diildren 
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10  ibt  front  row*  went  walking  i tgbt  over  ibe  badta 
of  ibt  tenia  •"  ob,  we  got  ooi  alive!  Bmldidaftl 
don*liaebowf  Tbaiw aw ibn CTtopiBn § diildwn, 
— litilfdann,    dir  ymt  ttt  tbf  j  MaiditI** 

Bni  aa  Maldia  bflund  Anol  Lvdia  bar  avna  arw 
liiflW  Aftd  lrfttflV«M»  fcff  idtt  fciff  Itt  tmm  AMfiklMf 

10  naar  aa  ibt  CVngMoM  ddldmit  to  big 
tba  oonM  aaa  only  iba  dftfly  dtasv  to 

(  and  Ibt  lerrfMt  ibongfri  ofk 


aOf  preveniad  any  pMaeniv 
to  the  emnga  and  lovely  openteg 
afrer  a  while,  and  when  Unto  Raealto  had 
on  ibe  scene,  Maldie  forgot  ibai  tronbto  to 
preaenl  delight.  "  Am'i  yo«  glad 
Maidtor^wbtopemUCnien}  and,  tnUng  IMdto^ 
anawer  lof  granted,  added  wiib  a  sign  at  contani* 
menL^Soml!**  Bat  Maidto  dU  Mt  hear  bar— 
«hc  was  «o  rapt  to  aattog  n  toifa  MoaHM  open 
and  lit  Roantteoni,  lotbeaonndofaofr  nMiie,aB 
ber  toya  fallowing  frooi  otbcr  nnfaldin^  ■owava^ 
She  leaned  far  from  ibabos  to  ber  faryttnufanng} 
and  soon  it  seeoMd  aa  tbongb  RoaiHt,  wWrltog 
very  near  in  her  phronetle,  ^v<e  ibem  a  smito  of 
lemgnitioo,  and  tben  nana  of  ibe  dnUmi  had 
either  ejrca  or  ibon|^Ma  far  anything  bnl  ihia 
tog,  fladdng  eyipb,  tvrifr  aa  a  iaae  and 
as  a  ftower. 

At  that  mwnent  a  cbiki  down  to  the 
cried  about  somelbtog. 
ttage,  for  half  a  thought,  the  gtanoea  of  the  oook 
pants  of  the  hoses,  and  of  the  real  of  the  i 
as  well.—  the  gfancea  of  all  boi  Maidie.     In 
brief  moment  ber  eye  beiicid  a  drcadnd 
by  bttt  one  other  person  to  front  of  Ibe ! 

Some  one  on  the  stage,  however,  had  aeen  it, 
had  ottered  aomethtog,  not  to  the  part,  lo  the  one 
nearest,  and  the  nest  instant  down  rolled  the 
dmpaoene  and  hid  the  stage  from  view. 

But  not  a  moment  too  eoon.  For  a  aparfc  had 
shot  out  and  fallen  on  sone  tolhmmable  eab> 
stance,  and  one  little  flame  had  sprang  op  and 
another  had  followed  it,  ractog  and  chasing  «p- 
wards  till  a  hundred  tiny  tongnes  of  fire,  Bnile 
demons,  were  flytog  up  tbe  inner  drapery  and  far 
aloft.  At  the  same  instant  some  one  to  the  bode 
oftheandieooesbooted  "Ftre!" 

It  s  a  terrible  sound  to  a  crowded  buildtog.  It 
makes  the  heart  stop  beattog  far  a  second.  It  made 
Aunt  LydtoS  heait  stop  beattog  far  that  second, 
and  then  she  began  to  cry  to  spite  of  Annt  Nan^ 
calm  voice,  and  to  huddle  the  children  together 
to  rush  for  the  door.  But  it  came  mpoo  Maidto 
to  that  moment  that  if  ei'crybody  radied  to  the 
door  at  once,  nobody  couhl  get  there.    Thoae  to 
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front,  she  saw  at  once,  would  be  crowded  on  and 
knocked  down  by  others  piling  upon  them,  and  all 
buried  under  one  another,  stifled,  and  killed, —  so 
that  fire  itself  could  do  no  more.  As  the  thought, 
lightning-swift,  ran  through  her  mind,  she  saw 
people  rising  excitedly  in  the  front,  and  she  knew 
there  would  be  a  panic  the  next  moment,  a  rush, 
a  jam,  and  fearful  trouble.  Oh,  why  was  there 
nobody  to  prevent  it  ?  If  Papa  were  but  there  !  Oh, 
thank  Heaven,  thank  Heaven,  he  was  not, — if  there 
was  no  escape !  Could  nobody  hinder  ?  If  she, 
herself  were  only  of  some  use  !  And  these  count- 
less children  here,  whose  mothers  would  be  broken- 
hearted; and  the  mothers,  who  would  never  see 
their  homes  again, — homes  that  would  be  desolate ! 
This  was  all  realized  in  two  breaths.  And  in  a  third 
breath  the  drop-scene  was  pulled  aside  a  trifle, 
some  of  the  orchestra  took  up  the  music  that  had 
stopped  for  only  a  few  beats,  and  out  bounded  Little 
Rosalie  with  her  long  scarf  and  basket,  spinning 
and  pirouetting  half-way  across  the  stage,  and 
pausing  in  the  middle  of  the  prettiest  attitude  of 
the  "Great  Bonbon  Act,"  while  out  of  the  charm- 
ing basket  on  her  arm  she  caught  and  whirled 
hundreds  of  bonbons  as  far  as  her  hand  could 
throw  them  among  the  babies  in  the  audience.  It 
was  done  in  far  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  tell  of  it. 
But  asoneofthesevery bonbons  fell  into  the  box,  the 
thought  rushed  into  Maidie's  mind  that  the  stage 
people  were  afraid  of  the  panic  and  the  crush,  and 
so  had  sent  Little  Rosalie  out  with  the  bonbons,  to 
dance  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter,  hoping  thus 
to  distract  the  attention  of  at  least  enough  of  the 
audience  to  prevent  the  sudden  attempt  of  so  many 
to  get  out  at  once, — whereby  a  number  would  cer- 
tainly be  killed  in  the  panic, —  by  making  them 
think  it  must  be  a  false  alarm  if  the  play  could 
still  go  on  and  this  child  dance  so  composedly,  and 
that  in  the  mean  time  they  themselves  were  trying 
to  put  out  the  fire. 

For  Maidie  herself  had  seen  the  fire.  And  she 
knew  it  was  actually  in  there,  spirting  and  spouting 
and  climbing  higher  and  higher;  and  she  could 
hear,  from  where  she  was,  the  breathless  move- 
ments of  those  behind  the  curtain  who  were  trying 
to  smother  it. 

But  something  else  rushed  over  Maidie,  too, — 
for  thought  is  wondrous  quick  and  full.  It  was 
that  if  Little  Rosalie  stayed  there  another  moment 
she  would  herself  be  burned  alive,  and  then  what 
would  become  of  the  mother  and  the  grandmother 
and  the  twins,  and  all  the  rest  who  had  nobody 
but  Rosalie  in  the  whole  wide  world !  And  before 
Maidie  fairly  knew  what  she  was  doing,  and  while 
poor  Aunt  Lydia  was  still  clucking  and  calling  to 
the  family,  she  sprung  up  and  from  the  box, —  it  was 
but  a  single  step, — and  had  run  across  the  stage,  be- 


fore all  the  bewildered  people,  and  had  clasped  Little 
Rosalie,  crying  quickly  and  softly,  as  she  dropped 
her  arms,  "  Oh,  run,  run.  Little  Rosalie,  run  !  Save 
yourself!  For  I  really  saw  the  fire!  And,"  as 
Rosalie  did  not  run,  "  what  will  they  do  at  home 
without  you,  if  you  are  killed  here  ?  And  there  are 
so  many  of  us  at  home  that  nobody  will  miss  me 
very  much !     I  will  stay  instead  of  you  !  " 

Poor  Maidie  !  As  if  her  staying  would  have  been 
of  the  least  use  !  But  she  never  thought  of  that. 
She  only  thought  that  if  some  child  must  stay  there 
it  would  better  be  she  than  Rosalie,  And  even 
while  she  pleaded,  up  went  the  great  drop-scene, 
rolling  to  the  top,  and  out  flocked  all  the  players 
of  the  scen^  and  a  few  of  the  orchestra,  who  had 
not  at  first  had  courage  to  remain,  slipped  back 
and  swelled  the  music ;  and  a  motley  throng  sur- 
rounded Rosalie  and  Maidie,  and  whirled  them 
back  and  out  of  sight,  and  from  the  front  there 
came  a  perfect  storm  of  clapping  hands  that 
was  almost  terrific.  And  then  a  group  of  the 
strangest  looking  people  were  caressing  Maidie, 
and  Little  Rosalie  herself  was  hanging  on  her  neck 
one  moment,  and  somebody  took  her  by  the  hand  ; 
—  she  was  now  pretty  thoroughly  frightened,  and 
had  a  vague  idea  that  she  was  to  be  carried  out  to 
the  "  sea- cave,"  after  all, — and  led  her  round  by 
some  back  way  to  the  box  again.  Here  Aunt 
Lydia  was  just  resuming  her  seat  and  smoothing  her 
ruffled  feathers,  but  was  still  quite  determined  to 
go  out  and  take  the  children  with  her,  as  soon  as 
this  could  be  done  without  attracting  too  much  at- 
tention. The  children  were  quite  as  determined 
not  to  go.  And,  indeed,  their  pleadings  finally 
carried  the  day. 

But  that  night  Maidie's  father  came  into  the 
room  where  she  lay  in  her  little  bed  much  too  ex- 
cited to  sleep.  "It  was  one  of  the  bravest  things 
I  ever  heard  of, —  Little  Rosalie's  act,"  said  he. 
"  Such  a  child  as  that  must  not  be  wasted.  And 
a  subscription  is  to  be  taken  up  that  will  bring  a 
sufficient  sum  to  complete  her  education  in  what- 
ever way  is  thought  best." 

"  Oh,  you  don't  mean  so.  Papa  !  "  came  a  chorus 
from  all  the  beds.  "  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  !  And 
to  take  care  of  all  her  folks  at  home,  too,  Papa  ?  " 

"  But  as  for  you,  my  little  darling,"  continued 
her  father  to  Maidie,  "  how  could  you  possibly  think 
you  were  of  so  little  use  at  home  as  to  be  willing 
to  break  our  hearts  by  risking  the  loss  of  your 
life?  What  if  I  had  come  home  to-night  and 
found  no  Maidie  to  meet  me  ? "  And  Maidie 
started  up  and  threw  her  arms  about  her  father, 
touched  to  the  heart  by  her  sudden  feeling  of  what 
his  grief  might  have  been.  "  I  want  you  never  to 
forget,  little  daughter,"  he  went  on  in  a  husky 
voice,  "  that  you  are  of  great  and  important  use  in 
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the  Cunlly.  Dots  not  yo«ir  mollMr  nky  on  )rM  m 
her  Ant  aid?  Ai«  you  Ml  my  Uuto  ctmhntft 
I  litw  art  All  Umm  childftnio  glow  up  vMmiii  iImm* 
(iin|ilr  ami  ihc  mrv  of  ihrlf  cldiM  fiMtrf  0«r dvUti 
all  iK-ittn  Ai  h<ttn«.  Heroic  aritnA*  mm.  ]{ff«|  lutd 
(tiiitur4lilr.    Hill  there  «re  otbcf  itl  m  mI* 

MMiablr.     Aiming  ihete  «r«  Uk  ^  of  dviy 

ilniir,  ttiih  «huh  yott  make  U^  ,  4(m1  ra^y 

fi.i  your  imtlhrr  ami  m«,  for  T<-  Mtn,  «l4 

foi  4ii  i>r  u«.    When  t  rvrntmU 

my  Xldidic  uui  of  temper  In  my  lifo " 


**Hmhmt4  Imv «y  M cmI '  vIm  ym «fc her 
10  Ik  yoMT  ribboM, orio do y««r I 
i.'addidfMHiy. 
Nor  Initw  ber  10  do  aayiliteg  boi  10  try  10 1 
ly  •Hoot  kcr  iMippy* 
•oitliool  •bife  to  iboeyfoofi 
bcrfiifbrr.  "WbMlrt»e«bviMtorMaidte,l 
ihtnk  All  ihM  d«ily  Mrvkt  k  9l  m  Mocb  owib  m 
UM  ooe  bcfuic  doid  ibM  twttt  Rfli  fo  wvo  ibo  Bmo 

"  I  iAmt*/.**  Mid  jobmiy.   •«  1 1 btab  b  ^  ^dndld 
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**  Nor  heard  her  speak  rudely  to  any  one,'*  in* 
tcrruptcd  the  listen  in);  Bessy. 

**  Nor  knew  of  her  telling  anything  but  the  truth," 
cried  Tom  from  the  otlu-r  room. 


to  nve  folks'  Ihres.  I  "m  ool  going  to  do  aoytbii^ 
ebe.  when  I  grov  op.  Are  yoo,  Joe  ?  Ooly,  I  wUk 
I  'd  thoogfat  before  Maklie  did,  aod  had  begoo 
by  trying  to  save  Littie  Ronlie ! " 


MOTHER    IS    "GOAL." 


By  Mary  B,  Bruce. 


"The  weather  is  cross,"  the  children  say, 

"  Or  else  forgets  it 's  a  holiday." 
Down  in  torrents  the  cold  rain  pours, 
No  chick  or  child  may  peep  out  of  doors. 

Good  little  scholars,  the  school  week  through, 
On  Saturday  pant  for  something  to  do. 
And  when  the  fun  begins  to  flag, 
What  is  so  fine  as  a  game  of  tag  ? 


Over  the  carpets  go  nimble  feet. 
Boyish  laughter  peals  loud  and  sweet. 
"  Mother  is  goal !  "  the  racers  cry. 
To  mother  in  turn  the  racers  fly. 

Dear  little  sons,  in  life's  real  race. 
When  hardest  you  struggle  to  win  your  place, 
Pressed  by  pursuers  that  mean  you  ill, 
"  Mother  is  goal,"  be  your  watch-word  still. 
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"ft  »v«7  movi'u:  ••»""i^  I'  ■  '  ■  ■'. 
u-  >i  SttuidiveU  Mitl.  (••  ix  .i  iAitui,  ii.«.i, 
like  a  (|iiii.k  lenper,  or  ■  Koaun  mmc.  It  btgiui 
with  the  very  firat  Standwclb  they  knew  anytbing 
about,  who  cAinc  ovvr  from  Kn|{Und  in  (he  (hirtl 
•hip  dftcr  the  "  Mayflower."  Grandma  said  she 
never  could  undcnt^nd  how  they  cacaped  coming 
in  the  vcr)'  lint ;  —  but  Grandma  waa  not  of 
Standwell  blood.  They  made  up  for  any  time 
iMt  in  nnt  duintt  to  by  mo\'inR  all  over  the  colony 
in  the  first  two  year»,  in  tpitc  of  (or,  pcrhapa, 
generally  on  account  of)  po\*crty,  and  heart, 
and  Indians.  They  went  like  inch-worma,  a 
little  way  at  a  time:  to,  althoutth  the  tuccew* 
ive  generations  had  kept  on  moving,  the  £un> 
ily  had  reached  only  Connecticut  when  Grandma 
and  Grandpa  were  married  and  settled  down 
to  —  moving.  Grandpa  had  a  book  that  tnid 
all  about  the  proweaa  of  his  ancestora  in  those 
early  days,  and  they  really  were  very  valiant 
people ;  but  Grandma  never  seemed  to  be  im* 
pressed  with  anything  but  the  number  of  times 
they  had  moved.  Once  she  had  been  heard  to 
say  that  if  she  had  read  that  book  te/m  she  mar- 
ried Grandpa, but  that  was  when  the  moving* 

men  dropped  a  fr>-ing-pan  upon  a  piece  of  Sivres 
china  that  was  an  heirloom  from  her  French 
ancestors. 

Grandma  had  moved  twent>'-nine  times.  She 
counted  them  up  one  day  after  she  and  Grandpa 
gave  up  housekeeping  and  went  to  live  with  their 
son  Arad.  Maria,  Arad's  wife,  groaned  :  but  the 
children,  Peter  and  Polly,  and  Da\-e  and  Nan,  and 
little  Lysandcr,  thought  it  must  ha\-c  been  rather 
good  fun. 

Grandpa  said  he  could  n't  see  how  they  had 
happened  to  move  so  many  times:  for  he  was 
sure  he  was  never  one  that  liked  to  move; 
but  there  was  the  time  that  Nancy  (that  was 


Grandma)  said  Ibc  roof  of  tbc  old  honw  « 
llamncfMclG  mwt  coyld  he 
it  would  n't  leak ;  and  the  ttat 
oovid  n't  li%-e  any  kiogrr  in  tb«  hoMt  villi  bar 
oooaia  Jane,  because  there  was  always  tbe  tmtM 
of  frying  doagbnnia*  and  Jane  mwmAf  argat 
against  "'pJacnfmHana";  and  the  itet  ika  mM 
they  ought  to  move  to  Hartford  oo  aooonnt  of 
tbe  tcbooling  prfvOeges— *' oertiagly,  sbe  dtd." 
Grandpa  always  Mid  **  ocrttngty  **  wbcia  be  wjibad 
to  be  very  imprcw ire» 

Grandma  tangbed ;  the  was  very 
and  could  laugh  even  aboat  socb  trialay 
she  believed  the  "moving-disease'*  «« 
giotts,  as  well  as  hereditary.  Arad's  wifo  said  sIm 
did  hope  Arad  never  would  have  it,  and  Grandaa 
said  sbe  did  nt  know  but  sbe  should  die,  if  be  dad. 
Arad  said,  somewhat  lo  the  diaappoinfient  of  tbe 
children,  that  there  was  n't  die  least  danger.  He 
had  almost  paid  for  tbe  house  they  lived  in,  and 
he  was  n't  going  to  move  until  he  could  buy  a 
brownstonc  front  on  Fifth  Avenue.  GrawfaMi 
said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  that  would  not  be  in  Jwr 
time. 

The  children  immediately  went  into  tbe  buck 
yard  and  played  "moving'*;  and  Nan,  adwwaa 
"  realistic,"  sacrificed  her  seoood*best  ten-set  to 
imitate  the  £ite  of  Grandma's  Siwes  cUaa. 

They  li\-cd  uptown  in  New  York,  and  tbey  bad 
—  only  think  of  it !  —  an  apple-tree  in  Aar  bade 
yard.  A  great,  gnarled,  wide-spreading  apple- 
tree  that  looked  as  if  it  had  strayed  from  a  oonatiy 
orchard,  but  which  made  the  best  of  the  bit  of  sun 
and  sky  and  air  that  it  could  get,  and  blossomed 
and  bore  fruit  as  indnstrionsly  as  if  it  realised  that 
its  responsibilities  were  greater  even  though  its 
privileges  were  less  than  diose  of  a  country  apple- 
tree. 

It  was  the  Cunily  Calendar;  everything  dated 
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from  "the  year  when  the  graft  first  bore,"  or 
from  "the  year  when  they  had  seven  barrels  of 
apples,"  or  the  year  of  "  the  May  frost  that  killed 
half  the  blossoms."  The  trunk  was  covered  with 
notches  where  the  children  measured  their  growth; 
they  said  it  was  quite  wonderful  how  the  tree 
came  down  to  them ;  even  little  Lysander  found 
that  it  was  not  half  so  tall  as  it  was  when  he  was 
small.  Each  had  his  own  seat  among  the  crotches 
of  the  great  boughs.  Peter's  was  away  up,  almost 
out  of  sight ;  but  it  was  not  little  Lysander,  but 
Polly,  whose  scat  was  on  the  lowest  bough,  for  the 
tree  never  came  down  to  Polly. 

I  don't  know  quite  how  to  say  it  —  they  were 
all  so  sensitive  about  hearing  her  called  a  dwarfs 
but  the  truth  is  that  Polly  had  never  grown  at  all 
since  she  was  six  years  old  ;  which  was  the  result  of 
a  spinal  deformity.  She  was  now  almost  thirteen, 
and  although  she  was  comparatively  well  she 
would  never  grow  any  taller.  But  Polly  was  not 
unpleasant  to  look  at,  although  her  shoulders 
were  far  too  broad  for  her  height,  and  were  a 
little,  only  a  very  little,  rounded.  She  had  a 
pretty,  yellow,  curly-thatched  head,  and  a  pair  of 
cheerful,  brown  eyes  through  which  a  merry  and 
loving  heart  sent  its  bright  beams.  "  Oh,  play 
something  else,  children,  and  don't  talk  about 
moving.  Only  think,  we  should  have  to  leave  the 
apple-tree ! "  cried  Polly,  sitting  down  on  the 
broad  doorstep  where  the  sunlight  sifted  through 
the  apple-tree  boughs  upon  her  yellow  head. 

"  If  you  were  to  die  and  go  to  Heaven,  you  would 
have  to  leave  the  apple-tree,"  remarked  practical 
Nan,  to  whom,  in  truth,  an  apple-tree  more  or 
less  in  the  world  did  not  seem  of  great  account  — 
except  when  the  apples  were  ripe. 

"  Do  they  have  them  there,  Polly  ?  "  asked  little 
Lysander,  anxiously. 

"  I  don't  know,  dear,"  answered  Polly,  a  little 
wistfully. 

It  seemed  strange,  but  only  just  a  month 
after  Grandpa  and  Grandma  came  to  live  with 
them,  Papa  Standwell  came  home  one  night 
and  said  they  were  compelled  to  move.  An  old 
friend,  whose  note  he  had  indorsed,  had  failed 
to  pay,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sell  the  house  to 
meet  the  indebtedness ;  otherwise,  he  should  fail 
in  business.  That  misfortune  would  be  so  much 
the  greater  that,  after  the  first  shock,  his  wife 
began  to  feel  quite  reconciled.  She  had  suspected 
that  Arad  was  troubled  about  something,  she  said, 
and  it  had  worried  her  so  much  that  now  she  was 
really  thankful  that  it  was  nothing  worse.  After  a 
while  she  quite  brightened  up  over  the  prospect  of 
another  house ;  it  would  be  a  hired  house  and 
smaller  even  than  this,  for  they  must  be  very  eco- 
nomical now,  but  some  things  she  would  be  sure 


of:  the  door  of  the  dining-room  closet  should  n't 
open  the  wrong  way,  so  that  one  was  obliged  to  shut 
another  door  to  get  into  it ;  and  there  should  n't 
be  a  dark  bed-room  ;  nor  a  ridiculous  old-fashioned 
paper,  all  over  lambs  and  shepherdesses,  on  the 
walls  of  the  spare  chamber.  It  would  be  a  comfort 
to  have  a  more  modern  house,  altogether  ;  she  had 
never  wished  Arad  to  buy  this  one,  which  began 
to  look  quite  ridiculous  among  the  handsome  new 
blocks  of  brick  houses.  Grandpa  —  well,  he  had 
been  accused  of  looking  longingly  at  the  laden 
furniture  wagons  that  went  rushing  about  on  the 
first  of  May,  so  he  said  very  little,  but  he  cer- 
tainly was  surprisingly  cheerful. 

The  children  were  hilarious,  all  except  Polly.  It 
seemed  to  her  too  bewildering,  too  dreadful,  to  be 
true.  She  stole  away  by  herself  up  into  her  apple- 
tree  seat  to  think  it  over.  How  could  they  live  in 
another  place  ?  It  was  almost  too  much  for  Polly's 
imagination  to  grasp.  That  closet  door  was 
troublesome,  especially  when  one  was  in  a  hurry  ; 
and  the  dark  bed-room  was  certainly  pokerish  — 
little  Lysander  entertained  the  opinion  that  a 
Huggermugger  giant  had  a  permanent  residence 
there  —  but  what  a  triumph  it  was  when  one  first 
dared  to  go  in  there  alone  !  It  was  used  as  a  store- 
room for  goodies,  which  was  the  reason,  perhaps, 
that  little  Lysander's  belief  was  not  more  sternly 
discouraged,  and  there  was  a  mysterious  fascination 
even  about  its  faded  chintz  portiere,  with  a  pattern 
of  blue  peacock?.  In  one  corner  was  kept  the 
great  bag  of  chestnuts  which  Uncle  Amos  sent 
them  every  autumn  ;  Polly  had  not  yet  ceased  to 
be  proud  that  she  dared  to  go,  all  in  the  dark, 
and  get  them  to  roast  in  the  evening.  As  for  the 
"shepherdess"  paper  in  the  spare  chamber,  Polly 
thought  that  perfectly  beautiful ;  it  had  beguiled 
many  a  weary  hour  of  illness  for  her,  and  the 
shepherdesses  and  their  sheep  seemed  almost  like 
old  friends.  It  had  never  troubled  her  mother 
seriously  until  Aunt  Caroline,  who  was  rich  and  had 
had  her  house  "decorated"  by  an  artist,  said  it 
was  "  impossible." 

Good  or  bad,  every  inch  of  the  house,  every  nook 
and  cranny,  was  home.  Polly  could  n't  possibly 
see  how  they  could  ever  have  another  one. 

And  their  apple-tree  !  Would  it  live  on  just  the 
same,  shooting  out  its  tiny,  woolly  buds,  which 
appeared  so  miraculously  in  the  spring,  after  old 
Boreas  and  Jack  Frost  had  bent  and  beaten  and 
snapped  its  bare  branches,  until  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble that  the  tree  could  have  any  life  in  it?  Would 
it  put  forth  its  blossoms,  making  a  pink  and  white 
glory  of  itself,  and  perfuming  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood, getting  up  the  loveliest  of  mimic  snow- 
storms, and  then  setting  its  firm,  round  little 
apples  that  would  grow  plump,  and  spicy,  and  red- 
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house.  "  But  she  *11  get  over  H.  Moving  to  a 
toughening  process." 

One  day  Papa  Standwcll  came  home  and  Mid 
that,  after  all,  they  need  n't  move  oalew  tiiey 
chose,  as  the  man  «rho  had  bought  the  home 
wished  to  let  it.  But  that  was  after  tbejr  had 
almost  decided  upon  a  house,  ftirther  down  toara, 
and  in  quite  a  fashionable  street:  and  Mamma 
SLindnrll  <.^if!.  that  since  they  would  be  obliged  to 
p.iy  rr  .  they  might  .i«  well  pay  lor  a  boose 

th.it  sii  ^:  and  since  the  change  had  been 

decided  upon  she  had  been  dbcowring,  every  day, 
other  deiiicts  in  the  house  beside  the  doset-door, 
and  the  dark  bed-room,  and  the  "sbepbcrdesa** 
psiper,— until  she  quite  wandered  how  sheoovld 
h.iw  been  contented  to  live  there. 

No  oite  observed  how  Polly^  face  brightened, 
then  darkened  again  pitifully,  unless,  indeed, 
Grandm.1  m-iy  have  done  $0. 

The  children  did  n*t  know  what  to  make  of 


of  a  ca»d|  rtwp  Jna 

sold  two  Car  a  powy.    Link  Lymnder  Ml  thai 

ssca  a  neignooc  cunM  anoage  cvm  a  00c  per  ffwL 
Wben  tkedayof  tiK  "iMiig'came.  dwy  dl 
fehatrilemd.  Wkcn  ihey «* the  looma taaUng 
•oferloni  and  Jtialilg,  they  nawmlwud  al  itkt 
pKH  unKs  OKy  nan  aaa  hkit,  im  okic  waa  av 
time  to  tadaige  aadi  cmoaoaaisr ' 
loraa  acre  and  thcfe  at  ctcty  aae\  biddmg. 
was  obliged  to  nsoaai  gaara  over  aiacnBeciMa  as 
batieidiea  and  biidif  eggs,  to  are  tkai  tWyacie 
saMy  badcd:  aad  Kaa  had  ril  ske  coaU  do  to 
protect  ber  doOif  ItoaK,  widcfc  Aeady  had  one  of 
its  cbininf^s  brnkea  by  be  lag  padted  cvcicm^' 
upon  ibe  bad.  Mary  Ami,  their  oae  aervaai,  gase 

i liaii   laiidag  tiriaaif  "miiiiag  miilr  ■  rr 

s|actable  gyml  too 

their  piecioas  peig,  whoae  peace  of  adad  had  I 

dull  01  ed  by  theanivaiof  Giamlpa^dog, ' 
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decided  that  the  old  order  was  now  changing  quite 
too  much  for  his  endurance,  and  ran  away.  They 
never  saw  him  again. 

Sarah,  the  cat,  securely  fastened  into  a  stout 
basket,  was  carried  to  the  new  home  by  Peter ;  but 
objected  so  vociferously  all  the  way  that  a  crowd 
gathered,  and  Peter  was  seiiously  embarrassed. 

They  thought  their  trials  would  be  over  when 
they  were  fairly  in  their  new  home  ;  but  Mamma 
Standwell  declared  that  she  found  them  only  just 
begun.  For,  nothing  would  fit ;  their  newest  fur- 
niture looked  shabby ;  the  chimney  would  n't  draw, 
and  the  plumbing  was  out  of  order  so  that  the  floors 
had  to  be  taken  up, —  and  there  was  n't  a  bit  of  a 
back  yard  !  Peter  mourned  a  broken  gun,  and 
Nan's  Paris  doll  had  been  crushed  in  its  box  and 
transfixed  by  the  poker,  so  that  its  sawdust  strewed 
the  street ! 

Grandma  consoled  them  by  saying  they  would 
know  better  how  to  pack,  when  they  had  moved  as 
many  times  as  she  had. 

The  homesick  ones.  Grandma  and  Polly,  tried  to 
make  the  very  best  of  it,  but  little  Lysander  roared 
mightily  because  he  "  felt  as  if  he  were  somebody 
else,"  and  the  cat  disappeared  and  was  found,  after 
a  long  search,  in  the  apple-tree  at  the  old  house, 
a  mile  away,  meowing  piteously. 

After  all,  they  lived  in  that  house  only  six  months 
and  a  half,  for  Papa  Standwell  failed  in  business  in 
spite  of  his  efifort  to  prevent  it.  He  tried  to  secure 
some  work  in  the  same  business,  because  he  knew 
nothing  of  any  other,  and,  after  much  waiting  and 
worry,  work  was  offered  him  —  in  Chicago. 

Mamma  Standwell  was  not  happy  about  this 
moving.  She  said  one  moving  had  taught  her  a 
lesson,  and  she  was  sure  she  should  never  find  a 
house  so  charming  as  their  old  one. 

Grandma  openly  wept  this  time,  but  she  said  it 
was  some  comfort  that  no  one  could  say  they  were 
"  going  like  inch-worms,"  now. 

Grandpa  was  joyful,  although  in  a  subdued  way. 
He  said  he  had  always  meant  to  move  out  West, 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  he  talked  about  it 
to  Peter  and  Dave  until  they  felt  that  their  lives  so 
far  had  been  wasted,  because  they  had  n't  lived  in 
Chicago. 

Polly  did  n't  seem  to  mind  it  very  much,  any- 
way. She  had  grown  quiet  and  listless;  she  was 
no  longer  first  and  foremost  in  good  times.  Her 
mother  said  the  child  must  take  cod  liver  oil. 

The  house  in  Chicago  had  a  back  yard  ;  and, 
although  there  was  no  apple-tree  in  it,  there  was 
a  great  heap  of  ancient  and  dilapidated  theatrical 
properties — masks,  tin  swords,  gilded  crowns, 
and  tinsel  ornaments,  which  went  far  to  mitigate 
the  children's  pangs  of  home-sickness.  They  were 
all  a  little  homesick  this  time,  for  there  was  no 


familiar  face  or  scene.  And  Peter  would  n't  be  a 
king ;  he  said  he  did  not  feel  equal  to  playing  any 
part  but  "  The  Man  Without  a  Country." 

Before  they  had  lived  there  three  months,  Papa 
Standwell  discovered  that  they  were  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  city.  He  wished  he  ''  had  known  more 
about  Chicago"  before  he  came,  and  declared  the 
location  "  positively  unhealthy.  "     So  they  moved. 

Grandma  said  that  was  apt  to  be  the  way  when 
people  once  began. 

Mamma  Standwell  did  n't  care  so  much,  now, 
whether  things  fitted  or  not.  She  said  they  had  all 
lost  the  "  home-feeling,"  and  it  did  n't  seem  worth 
while  to  try  to  make  the  house  pleasant. 

Papa  Standwell  was  becoming  discouraged;  he 
said  his  work  was  like  a  treadmill ;  that  it  did  not 
agree  with  his  health  ;  that  the  physicians  told 
him  that  an  outdoor  life  was  the  only  thing  for 
him ;  and  he  had  heard  of  an  opportunity  to  buy, 
"  for  a  song,"  a  prairie  farm,  away  out  at  Big 
Bear  Creek.  The  children  thought  the  name  very 
promising  ;  they  could  n't  find  it  on  the  map,  but 
they  discovered  that  it  was  in  the  region  of  Indians, 
and  cowboys,  and  buffaloes,  and  Dave  thought 
that  now  life  was  to  be  "like  a  story-paper," — 
in  which  particular  he  had  hitherto  been  disap- 
pointed. Peter,  with  spirits  quite  restored,  tried, 
in  the  privacy  of  his  own  bosom,  to  decide  whether 
he  should  be  a  "  cattle  king  "  or  a  "  silver  mill- 
ionaire." Mamma  Standwell  shed  a  few  tears, 
but  said  she  supposed  she  ought  to  be  reconciled 
if  it  would  be  better  for  Arad's  health  ;  and  per- 
haps the  change  might  do  Polly  good,  too. 

Grandpa,  in  the  best  of  spirits,  helped  little 
Lysander  to  knot  up  the  new  clothes-line  to  make 
a  lasso  for  buffaloes.  Grandma  said,  trying  her 
best  to  be  cheerful,  that  there  was  one  good  thing 
about  it  —  they  should  have  a  home  of  their  own 
again,  and  not  be  likely  to  move. 

Papa  Standwell  laughed,  and  said  they  could  n't, 
for  there  was  no  where  to  move  to ;  and  they  could 
not  come  back  because  he  should  have  spent  all 
the  money  on  the  farm. 

It  was  a  long,  long  journey ;  railroads  and  stages, 
and  even  houses  and  people,  gave  out  before  they 
reached  the  end  ;  and  around  them  there  were  only 
great  prairies,  rolling  and  rolling  like  the  waves  of 
the  ocean,  and  away  off,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  they  rolled  into  the  sky.  There  was  only 
now  and  then  a  tree, —  a  forlorn,  scrubby  little  tree, 
which,  Peter  said,  looked  as  if  it  had  moved  from 
somewhere. 

It  was  somewhat  disappointing  that  there  were 
no  bears  ;  it  appeared  that  little  Lysander  had 
expected  to  see  them  in  great  numbers,  along  the 
road  and  up  in  the  trees,  all  quite  amiable  and 
waiting  to  be  taught  to  dance,  like  the  bear  which 
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rh«  boys  were  tooMwlMt  OM  down 
were  no  enemte*  to  oonqiMr,  **  tavt 
ioukH  wcjilhrr.*' 

"  Then:  ain'i  no  b'art  round  htre,  nor  no  iglMlB* 
Injin*  ihit  tide  of  UtMfty  Gttldi,**  Mid  Uncto 
I'rirr  Rjintdell,  thdr  ncnral  neighbor,  who  Ibod 
live  miln  Away,  but  who  ha%lcnr<l  to  |Miy  ■ 
nri>;hlMtrly  vtiit  upon  their  atnval.  "Out  Naicr, 
i4<-  ^rt%  on  the  nunpagc  once  in  a  while  and  makts 
x\ung%  lively.  I  *vc  fit  b'^ra  and  1  '««  fit  ln|ia». 
And  they  ain't  nolhin'  more  'n  inflct  compared  to 
N'Ater  when  the  gets  a-goUi*  t  I  expect  yoo  Ve 
hrani  tell  of  cyckmea?  Jake  Cam'ell.  that  lived 
hcrelKfor'  lie  made  that  kind  of  a  dug-oat, 

hack  in  (h<  li  he  icrainbled  into  it,  with  hit 

whole  family  and  hit  ttodc,  about  every  tine  he 
iecack>ud.  Bul  theae  lew  yean  back  the  cretw^ 
gone  tcarin'  off  to  the  south'ard,  without  to  much 
at  givin*  u»  a  touch  of  itt  hoob,  and  I  hope  to 
mercy  it  will  keep  a-goin*  that  way.  It  laid  Carter 
City  le\'cl  with  the  ground,  except  the  inect*n*> 
houie,— and  it  ketchcd  that  up  and  tOHed  it 
into  the  river." 

**  So  that 't  what  thai  great  square  hole  b  Car,** 
taid  Dave.  **  We  supposed  aome  one  had  dug  a 
cellar,  meaning  to  build  a  house.  1  wonder  if  av 
shall  ever  scramble  into  it  ?  " 

Pri\'ately  Da\-e  was  of  opinion  that  it  might  be 
fun,  for  indeed  he  understood  what  a  cyclone 
was  but  little  belter  than  did  Lysandcr,  who  had 
gathered  from  Uncle  Peter  RamsdeiPs  discourse 
.1  vivid  impression  that  it  was  a  vrild  bensc  with 
four  horns  and  a  fiery  tail. 

They  were  on  the  lookout  for  one,  for  several 
weeks;  and  then  they  gradually  forgot  aboM  it. 
They  ceased  to  take  any  notice  of  paaung  doudt, 
and  the  dug-out  was  used  as  a  play-house.  Nature 
sent  them  long,  golden  days,  aod  jutt  enough 
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and  cMfd,  and  add  A*  ko^  dM  had  an  mm- 

plitoad  loo  hmkIi*  and  dadaaad  sha  uould  ha 
ufOUng  to  totuitoiiMaadbaf  ifct< 
if  ha  could. 
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pln(|<  II  una  a  iummjmhh  flrtaat  and  otoy 
ai  dnyUgk.    TMr  waliafil  snrtt,  Uada 


Ml  In  charga  of  the  cMMm  and  of  Crandpau 

farter  and  Dave  uufu  in  the 
Dnve«  looUng  up  suddenly,  said : 

*«lsn*l  thni  a  quecr*loolitof 
above  the  horison?    It 's  Hm  a 


beheld. 


^Itoppad  the  pauMUn  he  hdd,  and  nartad  ai  a 
run  far  the  house. 

«*ltlB  rwMng  tounrd  ual    Stt  hom 
It  ^  a  fprlwsr,  Duvu  I  **  ha  crtod  «Me  ha 

**Poily!  My!"  they  ihaultd  as  they  cauw 
near  the  house.  **C€t  intoiha  Jag  uul,  you  and 
ttnk  Lyaander,  qukfcl  Wa  Vr  fafaif  to fet  Aa 
cattlein.    ThmlsacydoneeaHrinf f** 

Folly  caught  up  tale  Lyaandcr,  who 
buOdittfaTovcrof  Babdandhad  his 
of  Mocha,  and  ran  to  the  dug  oai^aai 
could  with  auch a burdok  Naauaa 
wm  oer  acai  ooh  unn  uar  pes  ruoDn,  auu 
oooky-boK.    Lidle  Lyaander  cncd  far  his 
and  IVifiy  ran  and  brought  ii.    The  cattle 
horset  were  ngpienad*  and  PsByt  pony 

if 


The  tfcy  waa  growiuf  dark,  and  there  una  a 

**  Now  1  am  foiuf  buck  to  slay  with  Ciaadpa. 
I  St  trvd  to  think  of  soate  wuy  to  gee  him  bar, 
but  we  can't;  he  ia  too  heavy.  Tdte  care  of  them 
aO.  Peter!" 

They  tried  to  dMuade  her. 
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"You  can't  do  any  good !  You  are  foolish," 
cried  Peter. 

"He  's  old  and  ill,  and  he  is  frightened,"  said 
Polly,  as  calmly  as  if  she  herself  were  not  trem- 
bling in  every  limb.  She  heard  a  distant  rushing 
and  roaring  as  she  closed  and  barred  the  house- 
door. 

"Polly!  Polly!  don't  leave  me  alone!"  cried 
Grandpa  Standwell,  half  rising  from  his  couch,  as 
no  one  supposed  he  could.  "  But  —  you  'd  better 
go,  child  !  You  'd  better  go  I  "  he  murmured  the 
next  moment,  falling  back  helplessly.  "What 
does  it  matter  about  an  old  man  like  me  ? " 

"I  shall  stay,  Grandpa.  Don't  be  afraid,"  said 
Polly,  stoutly.  She  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  and  waited. 

In  the  dug-out  Peter  and  Dave  found  it  a  hard 
task  to  quiet  the  frightened  animals.  Old  Mac,  the 
strong  farm-horse,  trembled,  and  the  oxen  lowed 
pitifully. 

Little  Lysander's  kitten  escaped  from  his  arms, 
scrambled  out  of  the  dug-out,  and  ran  away. 

"I  'm  going  after  it!"  said  Nan.  "There  '11 
be  time " 

"Stay  where  you  are!"  said  Peter,  sternly. 
Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  when 
there  was  a  great  blackness,  a  rushing,  a  roaring, 
and  a  crash  !  Little  Lysander  said  afterward  that 
he  felt  the  sky  come  down  and  hit  him.  Breathless 
they  crouched  in  the  bottom  of  the  dug-out. 

As  the  noise  was  stilled  the  atmosphere  cleared, 
and  gradually  the  sky  brightened. 

Peter  was  the  first  to  look  out. 

Was  it  the  same  place,  or  had  they  been  blown 
away? 

There  were  no  cornfields,  no  fences.  Where 
were  the  house  and  the  barn  ? 

"  The  house  has  moved  away  !  "  cried  little  Ly 
sander. 

Papa  and  Mamma  Standwell  and  Grandma, 
driving  home  from  Young  America,  were  only  a 


few  miles  out  of  the  course  of  the  cyclone,  and 
their  hearts  were  almost  bursting  with  suspense  and 
fear  when  they  met  Uncle  Peter  Ramsdell. 

"  There 's  a  house  that  looks  to  be  your  'n  clapped 
down,  all  stan'in',  t'  other  side  of  the  creek ;  and 
your  barn  was  goin'  down  river,  till  it  got  driv' 
ashore  down  by  the  bend.  I  would  n't  take  on,  if 
I  was  you,  for  the  cretur  has  often  hove  things 
'round  like  that  without  hurtin'  a  hair  of  the  folks's 
heads  that  was  in  them  !  "  said  Uncle  Peter. 

They  found  that  Uncle  Peter  understood  "  the 
cretur,"  for  Grandpa  and  Polly  were  safe  and 
sound.  Grandpa  was  cheerful,  even  jocose  :  and 
said  he  had  moved  again  in  spite  of  them  ! 

The  shock  to  Polly's  nerves  caused  a  longfainting 
fit,  and  at  one  time  they  feared  that  Polly,  as  little 
Lysander  remarked  innocently,  would  "find  out, 
now,  whether  there  were  apple-trees  in  Heaven." 

But  Polly  has  lived  to  own  a  great  apple-orchard 
in  this  world.  It  is  planted  on  the  spot  to  which 
the  cyclone  carried  them,  for  it  was  Government 
land,  where  anyone  could  take  up  a  claim.  It  was 
more  fertile  than  that  from  which  they  had  been 
taken,  nearer  to  neighbors,  close  to  a  church  and 
school.  Uncle  Peter  Ramsdell  insisted  upon  buying 
their  old  farm  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek.  He 
said  he  wanted  it  because  a  cyclone,  like  lightning, 
was  not  apt  to  strike  twice  in  the  same  place. 

Their  barn,  which  had  sailed  down  the  creek, 
was  moved  back  to  its  place  beside  the  house  ;  and 
although  the  barn  had  to  be  entirely  rebuilt, 
part  of  the  hay  was  unhurt,  and  there,  on  the  hay- 
loft, was  little  Lysander's  kitten,  sound  in  body, 
though  disturbed  in  mind. 

Grandpa  maintained  that  the  cyclone  had  done 
them  a  good  turn,  the  new  location  was  so  much 
more  desirable  than  the  old. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  advices,  they  are  living  there 
still,  and  I  hope  they  always  will ;  but  I  think,  with 
Grandma  Standwell,  that  when  people  once  begin 
to  move . 
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buildr  hite   marble, 

the  mAU)  structure  ItMiking 
like  a  restored  Greek  temple. 
llalf-a'daKn  gardeners  were 
at  work  on  some  magnificent 
flower>beds,  and  as  I  glanced 
along  the  a\'enues  and  over 
the  perfectly  kept  lawns,  I 
»-ondered  if  it  were  possible 
that  nearly  fourteen  hundred 
boys  were  ever  let  loose  in 
this  great  garden. 

Was  thb  the  home  that 
Stephen  Girard  designed  for 
''poor  white  male  orphans?" 

The  playgrounds  were  - 
alive  with  bo)-s,  of  all  sorts  .  ^ 
and  sites,  running,  scream- 
ing, playing,  or  talking  to- 
gether in  groups.  Suddenly 
a  bell  rang.  Ewr}*  n<Hse 
ceased,  and  in  less  time  than 

it  takes  to  describe  it,  the  merry  boys  were  all  in  washing.  The  boys  polishcJ  them  widb  their 
file  and  marching  away  to  the  dining  halb,  in  the  spoons  till  they  dMMW  agui ;  and  wfaea  dKy  had 
most  orderly  and  soldier-Uke  manner.  peffanned  M»  opcialiaB    .     .     .    ibey  wodU  sk 
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Staring  at  the  copper  with  such  eager  eyes, —  as  if 
they  could  have  devoured  the  very  bricks  of  which 
it  was  composed ;  employing  themselves  mean- 
while in  sucking  their  fingers  most  assiduously, 


with  the  view  of  catching  up  any  stray  splashes  of 
gruel  that  might  have  been  cast  thereon."  In 
contrast  to  this  account,  I  will  cite  some  items  of  a 
collation  given  on  the  anniversary  of  Girard's 
birthday  :  900  quarts  of  ice-cream ;  3480  eggs ; 
350  pounds  of  lobsters;  18  boxes  of  raisins;  250 
pounds  of  almonds  ;  50  bunches  of  bananas  ;  18 
boxes  of  oranges. 

But  they  do  more  than  feed  boys  at  Girard. 
The  course  of  study  includes  Algebra,  Trigonom- 
etry, Geometry,  Surveying,  Navigation,  Chemis- 
try, Natural  History,  French,  Spanish,  Book- 
keeping, and  Drawing ;  and,  lately,  Type-writing 
has  been  introduced. 

Technical  instruction  in  working  in  metal  and 
wood  is  also  a  recent  addition.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt to  teach  a  trade  or  to  secure  a  product, 
but  effort  is  made  simply  to  accustom  the  pupils 
to  the  use  of  tools.  The  Mechanical  building 
cost  about  $93,000,  and  it  is  supplied  with  the 
best  machinery  procurable.  The  boys  show  a 
decided  preference  for  carpentering,  over  working 
in  metal.  Even  the  youngest  among  them  do 
very  careful,  creditable  work. 

Every  day  the  boys  spend  four  hours  in  the  play- 
ground.    Each  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  summer. 


there  is  a  base-ball  match,  the  college  nine  play- 
ing against  the  various  clubs  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  vicinity.  There  is  much  excitement  as  the 
score  of  the  Girard  nine  rises  or  falls,  and  rous- 
ing cheers  from  the  thirteen  hundred  eager  par- 
tisans welcome  every  fine  play.  The  club  uniform 
is  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  generally  eclipses  in 
glory  that  of  any  opponent. 

Every  Friday  afternoon  the  cadet  battalion,  com- 
manded by  its  Major,  drills  in  full  uniform  oppo- 
site the  main  building.  The  boys  present  a  fine  ap- 
pearance and  perform  some  of  their  military  maneu- 
vers with  precision  and  accuracy.  Their  uniforms 
and  rifles  are  of  the  latest  patterns  and  finest  make. 
The  band  is  one  of  the  best  features,  though  some 
of  the  little  fellows  are  almost  hidden  behind  their 
drums,  and  have  to  stretch  their  small  legs  to  keep 
step  with  the  older  musicians.  In  the  winter  they 
drill  in  the  Armory,  which  is  quite  spacious  enough 
for  the  practice  of  the  various  exercises  directed 
by  the  Major,  in  that  unintelligible  shout  used  by 
all  military  officers. 

Close  to  the  main  building  is  a  very  handsome 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Girard 
graduates  who  were  killed  during  the  war.  Around 
the  base  are  the  words  : 

Erected,  A.  D.  1869, 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  and  record  the  services  of  pupils  of 

this  College  who,  in  the  then  recent  contest  for  the 

preservation  of  the  American  Union,  died 

that  their  country  might  live. 
"  Fortunati  omnes  !     Nulla  dies 

Umquam  memori  vos  eximet  aevo."* 

"  Especially  I  desire  that  by  every  proper  means  a  pure  attach- 
ment to  our  republican  institutions  shall  be  formed  and  fostered  in 
the  minds  of  the  scholars." 

This  second  quotation  is  an  extract,  from  Girard's 
will,  in  reference  to  the  educational  system  to  be 
adopted.  On  Decoration  Day  the  battalion  always 
pays  due  honors  to  the  memory  of  its  brave  prede- 
cessors. The  monument  is  draped  and  decorated 
with  flowers,  and  at  noon  the  cadets  form  in  a 
square,  around  it.  An  address  is  made  by  some 
prominent  military  man. 

There  is  one  great  objection  in  the  minds  of 
many  people  to  Girard  College.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  founder  directed  that  no  clergyman 
of  any  sect,  for  any  purpose,  should  ever  pass 
the  lodge  gates.  Therefore  every  visitor  has  to 
sign  both  name  and  profession  before  he  is  allowed 
to  enter.  There  is  an  amusing  story  told  of  a 
stranger  who  presented  his  permit  and  asked  to  be 
shown  over  the  college.  According  to  the  rule  he 
wrote  his  name  and,  after  it,  "  Minister  to  Brazil." 
The  lodge-keeper  immediately  looked  severe  and 
solemn,  and  remarked: 

"It  is  a  law,  sir,  of  Girard  College,  that  minis- 
ters can  not  be  admitted." 


'A  literal  translation  of  this  Latin  inscription  reads:  "  Fortunate  all  ye!     No  day  shall  e'er  remove  you  from  a  mindful  age.' 
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Tli«fe  to  a  chapel  in  tb*  gitMiMl*  '^*^' 
■ervlee  to  bvld  l«k«  every  day.    A  ««Mg 

and  a  praytr  to  otknd  by  tb«  PrvMncni  or  vk»* 
HraldonL  It  to  an  inierndag  tlgfci  10  tac  almaai 
feunatn  bundrvd  buy*  uke  |mm  in  ibt 
itrvloetand  join  in  ihc  hymn  »%  if  ilteyi 
tinging.  Occaiionally,  ooa  or  i«ro  mhKbtowl 
boyt  bava  to  be  wppreMcd,  but  as  a  rate  all  ai* 
orderly  and  aiirniivc.  On  Sunday  a  tbort  let* 
mon  to  deli%Trr<l,  prominent  laymen  of  the  dty 
or  distinguiOtrd  vititort  making  ihe  addren.  I 
once  heArU  a  relative  of  Livingstone,  tbe  graac 
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explorer,   speak    .n   inc   college.      He   introducca  De  mow  tnui  six.  aod  leas  tban  lea  ycnn  of  afc 

enough  stories  and  incidents  to  interest  and  atinci  Picftnace  to  givea*  by  Ibe  wffl  of  Cimd,  m  tbe 

the  bo>-s,  and  thereby  held  their  eager  attentioa.  fiiOovHig  order:  To  tbe  cbiUren  bor«  in  tbe  city 

Many  of  the  bo>-s  join  churches  after  leaviag  of  Pbfladeipbia;  to  iboK  bora  in  tbe  Scaae  of 
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Pennsylvania;  to  those  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York ;  to  those  born  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

The  boys  remain  at  the  college  until  they  are 
eighteen.  They  are  not  allowed  to  wear  a  uni- 
form, except  as  cadets.  Each  pupil  has  three 
suits  of  clothes ;  one  for  ' '  every  day , "  one  for  Sun- 


and  a  very  few  who  are  really  unworthy.  Occasion- 
ally some  ringleader  will  incite  several  of  the  boys 
to  run  away.  Last  winter  three  little  fellows  thus 
disappeared,  and  much  time  and  money  were  spent 
in  tracing  them  to  New  York,  where  they  were 
finally  discovered,  half-starved,  forlorn  and  cold. 


A    BALL   GAME   ON    THE    PLAY-GROUNDS,    GIRAKD   COLLEGE. 


day,  and  one  for  visiting.  They  have  fresh  linen 
twice  a  week,  over  two  thousand  of  their  shirts, 
alone,  going  to  the  laundry  every  week.  The  cost 
of  educating,  maintaining,  and  clothing  each  pupil 
is  about  three  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  annually. 
On  leaving  the  institution,  every  boy  receives  an 
outfit  of  clothing  of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars. 

I  believe  there  are  two  United  States  Senators 
who  were  formerly  "Girard"  boys,  as  were  many 
other  now  prominent  men.  The  architect  who  has 
lately  been  at  work  on  the  college  also  was  once  a 
student  there.  Of  course,  there  are  all  sorts  of  boys 
among  so  many  ;  some  who  finish  their  course  with 
honors,  some  who  are  mischievous  and  naughty, 


in  a  soap-factory.  Their  deplorable  appearance 
when  they  reached  the  college,  for  a  while  de- 
terred even  the  most  adventurous  from  attempting 
to  seek  their  fortunes  in  that  manner. 

A  few  particulars  about  the  main  building  will 
not  be  without  interest.  It  is  a  large  building  in 
the  classical  Corinthian  style;  the  outer  wall  is 
formed  by  thirty-four  columns,  the  bases  of  which 
are  over  nine  feet  in  diameter.  The  columns  them- 
selves are  six  feet  through,  and  each  column  weighs 
one  hundred  and  three  tons,  and  cost  thirteen 
thousand  dollars.  They  are  sixty-six  feet  high  and 
surmounted  by  elaborate  capitals.  I  looked  very 
carefully  at  these  capitals  when  I  was  told  that  each 
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butt  wtfv  ImIIi  la  Um  grMHidt  in  whidi  dM  < 
«i«  could  do  ihdr  work  pcoMCMl  froM  dw 
«ficy  of  iht  wmiImt. 

AA«r  cUmyag  Um  giwu  marbltflltp*!  om  | 
ihv  huge  Ifon  door,  and  tUHMli  tam  lo  (hco  «Nk 
lh«  ftUMiMol  gtoplwn  (Wr-*-'  '-Hind  wliidi  H  • 
MfCopbagiM  eoMalnlng  t  An  Amyiun 

•afoopliattts*  (M^  fof  *otnr  hm^,  hmd 
from  Um  Kmi  for  GInird't  body,  but 
uUMTt  dtckkd  ib«i  ib«  «tmplt  miiWo  lonb  ««iM 
bo  mora  appraprtMic.  t'be  ifvo  mmMt  MalfaMti 
loading  from  Iha  ball  ara  ot  aauMal  aimniicUoa  i 
tbe  ond  of  «acb  nop  It  sfcorad  la  dW  wall,  aad 
only  nn  rdit^^  rrtt*  on  ibo  tlep  brlow.  Wbca  » 
|Mrty  of  SiouK  Indian*,  wbo  vWiad  Um  EaM  mmm 
limr  Ago.  wcra  »bown  about  iba  OoOtgt,  Umjt  !•> 
futcd  to  mount  Uib  tuurwajr,  wbkb  MMWd  lo  pio* 
Jad  from  Oie  wall  wteboni  tttpfioft. 


ZW    !  i  I  '..  ^v 


One  of  the  most  interesting  clam*rooms  n  the 
"Graphic  Room."  where  the  boys  "draw  from  tbe 
mund,"  that  is,  from  the  object,  instead  of  from 
another  picture.  The  modd  b  placed  in  Uie  cen* 
ter  of  a  large  areolar  table,  aroand  wbicb  are  two 
rows  of  adjustable  desks.    I  bave  often  seen  batf- 

Vol.  XV.— :j3. 


gaficc"  It  was  Bot  aatil  they  bad  rlimbnd  ! 
fligbts  of  stairs  to  heboid  tbe  cast-odT  coals  of  tbe 
kaiuul  geancoam,  tbat  mey  dBOovciad  tbcv  aas' 
take,  aad  endaiaril  that  thef  were  aoi  ''old- 
dotbes  mea,"  bat  vaimn  wiihiag  to  see  tbe 
of  Stephen  Gnaid. 
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Stephen  Girard  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  one 
who  certainly  holds  a  place  among  the  prominent 
men  of  America.  He  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
naval  officer,  and  was  born  in  Bordeaux,  France, 
in  the  year  1750.  When  still  a  little  fellow,  he 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye.  He  was  burning  oyster- 
shells  in  a  bonfire,  and  a  hot  splinter  flew  into  the 
most  sensitive  and  vital  part  of  his  right  eye. 


THE    STATUE    OF    STEPHEN    GIRARD    IN     THE    VESTIBULE    OF    THE 
MAIN    BUILDING. 

He  was  a  restless,  energetic  boy,  never  content 
to  remain  at  home.  When  he  was  fourteen  his 
father  purchased  a  half-interest  in  the  cargo  of  a 
vessel,  and  sent  Stephen  to  sea  in  the  novel  ca- 
pacity of  half-owner  and  cabin-boy.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  he  was  captain  of  the  ship.  In 
1774,  he  sailed  for  New  York,  and,  in  1776,  first 
arrived  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  latter  place  he  was 
very  successful  in  all  his  ventures,  and  so  the 
Quaker  City  became  his  home.  For  some  strange 
reason  he  was  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike 
by  his  fellow-citizens,  who  seemed  jealous  of  the 
success  of  the  fortunate  and  skillful  Frenchman. 


He  believed  strongly  in  work,  for  every  one,  and  set 
all  his  employees  an  example  of  steady  industry. 

Girard  was  a  man  who  would  not  brook  dis- 
obedience. He  sent  a  young  supercargo  to  the 
Dead  Sea  in  charge  of  a  cargo,  with  orders  to  sell 
it  at  a  port  which  he  named.  The  enterprising 
young  man,  finding  he  could  make  $6000  more  by 
selling  his  cargo  at  another  port,  did  so,  expecting 
to  please  his  master  by  his  business  capability,  and 
proudly  handed  Mr.  Girard  the  extra  thousands. 
But  the  Frenchman,  so  far  from  showing  delight, 
informed  the  officer  that  this  disobedience  would 
compel  him  to  dispense  with  his  services  in  future. 

In  1793,  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  Philadel- 
phia. There  were  four  thousand  and  thirty-one 
deaths  in  the  city  from  the  first  of  August  to 
the  ninth  of  November,  Here  the  nobility  of 
Girard  was  shown,  for  when  many  of  the  rich 
fled,  he  remained  and  performed  most  humble 
and  self-sacrificing  offices  for  the  sick  and  the 
dying,  devoting  many  hours  every  day  to  nurs- 
ing in  the  hospital.  In  Mr.  Ingram's  "  Life  of 
Girard "  is  quoted  an  extract  from  the  United 
States  Gazette  of  1832,  in  which  a  merchant  re- 
cords that  he  saw  a  carriage  drive  up  to  a  house 
during  the  pestilence.  "A  short,  thick-set  man 
stepped  from  the  coach  and  entered  the  house," 
and  on  emerging  from  it  "his  arm  was  around  the 
waist  of  a  sick  man,  whose  yellow  face  rested  "  upon 
his  shoulder,  as  he  carried  the  invalid,  and  the 
sick  man's  feet  were  "dragging  helpless  along 
the  pavement."  He  was  driven  to  the  hospital 
in  the  carriage  of  the  man  whom  Philadelphia 
looked  upon  with  dislike.  A  few  years  later 
Girard  opened  a  bank  bearing  his  own  name.  We 
learn  from  Ingram,  that  during  the  war  of  18 12 
"  Girard's  bank  was  the  very  right  hand  of  the 
national  credit,  for  when  other  banks  were  con- 
tracting, it  was  Girard  who  stayed  the  panic  by  a 
timely  and  liberal  expansion, — and  frequent  were 
the  calls  made  upon  him  by  the  Government  for 
temporary  loans,  which  calls  were  invariably  re- 
sponded to  immediately."  In  1814,  Girard  risked 
his  whole  fortune,  at  a  time  when  all  the  prominent 
capitalists  held  back  and  failed  the  Government  in 
its  time  of  need. 

Girard  was  a  warm  friend  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
the  brother  of  Napoleon  I.  They  dined  together 
very  often  in  the  merchant's  quiet  home  in  Phila- 
delphia. Prince  Murat  and  Baron  Lallemand  were 
also  intimate  with  Girard,  who  had  few  friends 
among  the  natives  of  the  country  of  his  adoption. 
When  he  died,  in  183 1,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one, 
the  city  gave  him  a  public  funeral.  Flags  were 
hung  at  half  mast,  and  a  civic  procession  marched 
through  the  streets  to  do  honor  to  his  memory. 

Girard  married  a  lovely  Philadelphia  girl,  who. 
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fao  BNIitiJif  whicli  it  F"^r  ^  nmm  ^ 

OHt  pMMijr  nilliOBiiiv  IbnMd  im  Mm  ot  mmn  Tm 

lug  hto  tnormom  wmIUi  to  bt— tl  diidwt    Ht  Immmi^ 

at  Anc  pwduMtd  luid  far  ikt  propBid  «ala|i  liMiflf  i 

In  what  It  now  ilw  btnrt  oCiIm  dty t  bM  teMf  tawib  «« 
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secured  the  property  upon  which  the  ooU^e  it  Uwk  wiaw.  from  the 

situated.  ID  iSSj,  «a«  i6«9S3, 196  < 

The  will  contains   page  after  page   of  aott  of  cool,  wtighing  three 

minute   directions  intended  to  secure   the  ««ll>  Oypo— dmfcitwotnMhitrHat  theWew' 

being  of  the  orj^ans.    The  buildings  were  be-  Eipoairloit,  cane  firaat  tbe  Ginrd 
gun  in  1834  and  finished  in  1847,  and  cost  the        I  think  c««a  tUt  rfigbt  siseadi  of  so 

enormous  sum  of  newly  three  miPiom.    Forty  able  a  ohhi  at  Stephca  Cimd  unB  SHke  Ae  boy« 

years  ago  the  college  was  opened  far  the  re-  of  Aaterka  agme  with  me  dnt  be  was  a  aan 

ception   of  one  bundled  pupils,  and  there  will  worthrof  respect  and  honor. 


(From  the  Russian  of  A  lexander  Pushkin. ) 

By  Henry  Tyrrell. 


The  mighty  Oleg  of  the  wars, 

Preparing  still  for  fray, 
Went  forth  to  meet  the  wild  Hasars, 

And  their  misdeeds  repay. 
Bright  the  Byzantine  mail  he  wore, 
And  proud  the  steed  that  Oleg  bore. 


Heed  thou  my  words  :    Thy  name  is  sung 

For  deeds  of  valor  great. 
Thy  shield  in  triumph  thou  hast  hung 

Upon  Byzantium's  gate. 
Thou  dost  command  o'er  lands  and  seas ; 
Thou  'rt  envied  of  thine  enemies. 


As  near  the  forest's  edge  he  rode, 

He  met  an  aged  seer, 
Who  in  the  gloomy  shades  abode, 

Periin  *  alone  to  fear. 
Devout  and  wise,  this  hermit  old 
The  future's  mysteries  foretold. 


Upon  rhe  wave,  in  tempests  high. 
Thine  seemed  a  charmed  life. 

Arrow  and  lance  have  passed  thee  by 
Amidst  the  battle's  strife. 

Thy  armored  breast  did  never  feel 

Perfidious  assassin's  steel. 


Magician,  by  the  gods  beloved," 
Said  Oleg,  "  speak  my  fate  ! 

Shall  I  be  soon  to  rest  removed  ? 
That  joy  my  foes  await. 

Fear  not,  but  say  the  truth  to  me, 

And  yonder  horse  shall  be  thy  fee." 


"  And  thou  dost  ride  a  worthy  steed  — 

Courageous,  gentle,  proud. 
To  battle's  storm  he  gives  no  heed. 

He  courses  like  a  cloud. 
A  nobler  creature  ne'er  drew  breath  ; 
Yet  from  that  horse  shall  come  thy  death," 


I  fear  no  prince,"  the  sage  replied, 

"  And  all  thy  gifts  I  scorn. 

The  tongues  of  prophets  are  not  tied  — 

Their  words  are  heaven-born. 
The  future  years  lie  dim  in  mist, 
But  thy  clear  brow  by  Fate  is  kiss'd. 


A  shadow  passed  o'er  Oleg's  face ; 

A  silence  grim  he  kept. 
Aside  he  mused  a  little  space. 

Then  from  his  saddle  leapt, 
And  leaned,  with  mournful  tenderness. 
To  give  his  horse  a  last  caress. 


Perun,  the  Jupiter  of  Russian  mythology. 
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**  FMVwfll.  old  cMBiarfa  uifd  and  inM, 
For  we  mtt»i  >«(• 

iiit  latuf  the  f«  tliy  tfiM  — 

Tby  gloricNt*  «U>«  «i«  Mft 
Foffvl  mo  MM  I    HMCMbfUi  niy  Imc 
'rhy  goldffi  Mlmiipt  tlMll  tiai  rm?ci 


iMMf  aiiv«Mii 


TWyldlNtf  «f 


"  Ho,  friend  I  conduct  my  hone  mway  — 

I  leave  htm  to  your  cace. 
Caparison  and  carpets  K*y 

For  him«  and  choicest  fiuv." 
He  was  obeyed.    The  Prince  bestrode 
Another  steed,  and  onward  rode. 


Myhone!-..y 

Where  b  he?"   Olef  cried, 
bheat  fiery  as  old? 

As  fidl  of  strength  aad  pride?" 
TiKy  aaawcred,  **  Loaf  ago  his  bed 
Upoo  the  gnwy  ha  wM  aMMie^- 
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In  sorrow  drooped  the  Prince's  head. 

"  Old  sorcerer,"  thought  he, 

But  for  thy  false  prediction  dread, 

My  horse  alive  might  be." 
Then  to  his  followers  he  said  : 
'  Come,  we  will  see  where  he  is  laid." 

He  went,  with  Igor*  by  his  side  ; 

The  warriors  followed  soon, 
To  where,  beside  the  Dnieper's  tide, 

The  horse's  bones  were  strewn. 
Rain-bleached  were  they,  with  sand  o'erlaid 
Tall  feather-grasses  o'er  them  swayed. 

Said  Oleg,  "  On  thy  lonely  bed, 

My  comrade,  softly  sleep. 
No  blood  of  thine,  when  I  am  dead, 

*  Igor  was  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Oleg. 


My  ashes  cold  shall  steep."  f 
The  while  his  musing  thus  he  kept, 
Upon  the  skull  he  lightly  stept. 

Unseen,  a  serpent  glided  out ; 
Up  at  the  Prince  it  sprung  ; 
Tightly  it  wound  his  leg  about  — 
Then  Oleg  started,  stung  ! 
*'  Ah,  here  my  peril  lurked !  "  cried  he. 
"  My  steed  has  held  my  destiny." 

Again  the  foaming  cup  goes  round ; 

'T  is  Oleg's  funeral. 
Igor  and  Olga  on  the  mound 

Sit,  while  the  warriors  all 
Below  are  gathered  on  the  shore, 
Still  talking  by-gone  battles  o'er. 

t  Horses  were  sacrificed  on  the  graves  of  the  pagan   Russian   princes 


GINSENG-HUNTING. 


By  John  Burroughs. 


I  wonder  how  many  country  boys,  or  how 
many  city  boys  who  spend  their  summer  vacations 
in  the  country,  know  the  ginseng,  and  have  tasted 
its  sweet,  pungent,  aromatic  root  ?  It  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  famous  plant  that  grows  in  our 
northern  woods,  because  its  root  brings  two  dollars 
a  pound,  and  hence  it  is  sought  more  than  any  other 
plant.  The  Chinese  believe  it  has  rare  medicinal 
virtues,  and  buy  all  that  is  gathered  in  this  country. 
It  is  said  that  in  China  the  native  root,  before  the 
introduction  of  our  ginseng,  was  worth  its  weight 
in  gold. 

In  nearly  every  back-settlement  in  New  York 


and  New  England  may  be  found  one  or  more 
ginseng-hunters,  half-wild  men,  who  support  their 
families  in  a  precarious  sort  of  way,  by  fishing, 
hunting,  and  looking  for  wild-honey  and  ginseng. 
I  shall  long  remember  two  ginseng-hunters  that 
passed  my  camp  in  the  Catskills  near  the  close 
of  a  summer  day.  They  paused,  and  we  had  a 
little  chat.  I  never  should  have  guessed  their 
occupation,  nor  what  there  was  in  their  bags,  had 
they  not  told  me.  They  had  been  roving  all  day 
in  the  woods,  up  and  down  the  mountain-side, 
searching  for  ginseng.  And  their  search  had  been 
rewarded  by  several  pounds  each.    They  were  both 
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ftwB  OM  d  iImm0  Ioml 

hoM.    TIm biiaifn iNidii dfoMad 

LmI  Mmmtr,  whlW  ««  wtt  ilayteg  te  ilw 
Caiskllb,  w«  hciifd  of  om  man  m  iIw  ImmI  of  ilw 
vaOty  who,  in  a  MOfW  tfa)f,  IimI  fMktratf  olf^ 

noMlata  non  ouf  booM  fMlwfod  a 

paU  IbU.    My  Ullk  boy  Ml 

go  fInMiig-banttag.   If  «t  did  mc  fii 

Avf  or  atx  poumb,  U  mMikl  odd  eoMldcfably  lo 

hU  bank'Mcounl. 

80|  000  bcigbi  ananiooQ  m  oaily  fwpiaiMMi^f 
wt  Nt  001  for  tbt  mottnlalii.  I 
the  growing  pUai,  boi  fell  Mirv  I  tboold 
It  from  th«  hoiantcil  dctcttpuoii.  Tbty  fold  m 
at  the  (knn<hottM  tbat  wt  tbould  bt  «oiv  Idnly 
10  And  it  in  the  vicinity  of  bai»*wood  tfow.  0«r 
cottfw  took  u«  ihrovgb  tbt  paitofv,  bUo  ibt 
**  Mgar-bu»h."  aad  tb«Dea  «p  bMo  ibt  pitawiaj 
ferott  that  »ull  docbct  the  «ld«  aad  aMmininof 
mott  of  tboae  Catskllt  mountafaMt 
the  maateMfPCt  tutty  dominating  all  olbm ; 
yoUoW'birch,  nnMre  shaggy  and  uokcmpi:  tbea 
beech;  and  then  baaa-wood, 
mott  trim  and  troootb-ahaven 
of  all.  Ba»>wood  to  a  tall  and 
stately  tree,  but  h  to  not  of 
the  sturdy,  heroic  type.  Its 
wood  to  soft,  softer  than  pine, 
and  decays  quickly.  The  large 
old  trees  arc  vcf7  likely  to  be 
hollow,  tome  of  them  with  a 
cavity  like  thai  of  a  great  watcr- 
nuun.  Out  of  these  trees  the 
farmers  used  to  make  thrir 
leacb^tubs.  What  countr>-iTMn 
has  not  seen  a  baaa-wood 
leach-tub,  perched  apon  a 
broad  Aat  stone,  slightly  tilted, 
and  standing  somewhere  in 
the  rear  of  the  house,  or  wood- 
pile ?  Into  its  great  cavity  the 
ashes  were  put,  and,  at  the 
annual  soap- making,  were 
leached,  and  the  lye  boiled  in 
a  large  kettle  which  stood  near. 

Out  of  these  boUov  baaa- 
wood  trees  also  has  been  made 
many  a  bee>hive — rustk  hives, 
as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  the  old  style  of  straw 
hives,  and  as  warm  and  acceptable  to  the  bees. 
But  now  one  may  travd  a  long  way  without  seeing 
any  of  these  things. 

We  scan  the  grottikd  everywbeie  for  the  signs  of 
the  plant  of  whidi  we  are  in  quest,  e«pecting  tot 
to  catch  sight  of  its  bundi  of  red  berries.    Wild 


a  tfMancv  by  Ha  lis  wtM  I  MMoMylsra 
divafa 

Mftl 

of  *iir  nor  ••  *« 
TlMyihaiitfkt' 
laaifoiaiid 

of  Ibt  OfMIt,  Md  i 

I  iMaii  Mf  daM 


ibay  bad  dffwa  a  woodQMKii  op  a  pHM^fRiu  i  wf 
Utmk  tt  ibe  ifw  waa  iiiaigbi  aod  taMan^  bai 
Iba  barb  waa  roogb.    By  aMaaa  of  dM  raa^  baib 

iharaaaaaibi^dn^badk  OtwAiibtbadi 


dMdaia.  Ntobeywaaaarf%bi.aadlw 
wM  aa  akaly  aotoad,  ibai  I  aav  b*  ombi  saaily 
Mlf  aated  a  Salt  wMi  a  fliklu  bai  wbadlar  I 


gave  biai  tbe  ittri  aadfe  or  aoi,  I 
We  peered  bMo  aaay  opcabi^  of  I 

to  dnoover  if  pcrcbaaoe  a  **  coow     aved  uKse. 
In  one  we  kindled  a  air;  bat  tbe 
no  oalkt  at  the  top.  and  caaae  bade  iaso 
SdO  ao  giveag.    We  woe  for  op  tbe 
aide,  beyoad  Ike  caafe  of  dK 
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seasons  of  drought.  Glimpses  of  farms  and  settle- 
ments and  villages,  in  the  valleys  below  us,  could  be 
had  here  and  there  through  the  tree-tops,  but  the 
dash  of  scarlet  amid  the  green  that  was  to  guide  us 
to  the  ginseng  was  yet  undiscovered. 

A  group  of  thrifty  yellow-birches,  their  straight 
forms  thickly  hung  with  rags  and  rolls  of  thin,  crisp, 
paper-like  bark,  detained  us.  With  a  match  they 
were  quickly  singed  of  their  curly  locks.  Up  and 
up  leapt  the  flame,  till,  for  a  moment,  the  main 
branches,  and  even  one  tree  itself,  seemed  doomed 


to  appear  in  its  bark.  Any  peculiar  flavor  or  prop- 
erty which  it  may  possess  is  there  concentrated. 

From  this  point  we  took  an  oblique  course  down 
the  mountain-side  toward  the  upper  fields,  having 
abandoned  all  hopes  of  finding  ginseng. 

But  as  it  so  often  happens  that  after  we  have 
ceased  to  look  for,  or  to  expect  a  thing,  lo,  there  it 
stands  before  us,  so  in  this  case,  when  we  were 
within  a  rod  of  the  open  fields,  my  eye  caught  the 
brilliant  bunch  of  berries  rising  from  the  center  of 
three  wide-branching,  compound  leaves,  and  I  knew 


GINSENG-HUNTERS. 


to  destruction.  But  a  minute  more,  and  the  flame 
is  out,  and  the  tree  uninjured,  save  perchance  where 
a  few  of  its  tender,  green  leaves  have  felt  the  effects 
of  the  heat  and  smoke.  Further  along  we  find 
another  yellow-birch,  prostrate,  and  all  decayed  ex- 
cept its  bark.  This  was  nearly  intact  and  held  the 
rotten  fragments  together,  as  if  it  had  been  a  coat  of 
mail.  We  gathered  large  sheets  of  it,  after  ripping 
it  open  with  our  knives,  and  took  it  home  with  us  for 
kindlings.     What  virtue  there  is  in  a  tree  is  sure 


the  plant  we  were  seeking  was  before  us.  If  there 
was  any  doubt  about  it,  the  sweet,  pungent  flavor 
of  the  thick,  fleshy  root  settled  the  matter.  Where 
there  was  one  there  ought  to  be  at  least  another,, 
we  said,  but  we  explored  the  locahty  in  vain  for 
its  fellow.  We  bore  this  one  home  in  triumph, 
and  its  dried  root  I  carried  in  my  pocket  for 
months,  and  whenever  I  wished  to  have  a  pecu- 
liarly agreeable  taste  in  my  mouth,  I  would  gently 
nibble  it. 


TO    MY    BOY— ON    DECORATION    DAY. 


By  Alice  Wellington  Rollins. 


If  ever  the  dread  day  should  come  again 

When  the  whole  country  needs  her  boys  in  blue. 

How  could  I  bear,  dear  lad,  among  the  men 
Marching  to  war  and  danger,  to  see  you  ? 


My  heart  sinks  as  I  watch  them  through  the  glass ;  — 
And  yet  I  know  one  thing  were  worse  to  bear : 

That  underneath  my  window  they  should  pass 
And  I  should  look  —  and  find  you  were  not  there. 


Madamk  a  *  Ml  II)  iIk  Min  •!  ktr door. 

From  a  »pkl(  >  i  vtr«  aHc  wimld  haw  boto 

considered  a  ptum|>  ami  iileaiifig  pcrwHt.  Imi  ffooi 
a  human  sttndpoiAi  Utc  hod  psrliops  mwr  Irp 
than  Ar«  ncwMory  to  our  kktl  of  teooty )  ood  at 
hit  the  inattrr  of  cym,  tho  wot  tlmply  ostfovacruM, 
haviu)!  Ml  many  paitt  that  the  could  mo  all  roood 
the  horiaoo  ai  oooe.  She  bad  boilt  her  hooM 
acroM  the  pane  of  a  window  in  a  ttglii-ho«M»  aad 
iMt  .11  her  door,  in  all  the  prkk  of  poMSMlos,  pa- 
If  nily  awaiting  diet.  The  wind  from  the  KMlli 
luiMihcti  ufton  her  pretty  web, and  rocked  bcrlo 
.111(1  fuK  Many  liny  midfet,  aroall  at  pto'beadi, 
ilu  krt «-«!  and  flutterrd  aod  studc  to  the  wob)»  Bot 
Madatuc  did  not  »tir  for  tbcm. 

«*Bah!**«hctaid;  «« soch tmaU-fry I  Wbycaa*t 
a  fly  of  proper  riae  come  this  way  I  ** 

The  tea  made  a  great  roaring  on  the 
rocks  below,  the  ran  thonc,  it  was  a  lovdy 
day.  She  was  wry  content,  but  a  little 
hungT)-.  Suddenly  a  curiotts small  cry, ore 
tied  her ;  it  sounded  as  if  some  one  said, 
y.ink.  yank  t "  **  My  goodness  I  **  cried  she, 
c.tn  that  be?'* 

Then  was  heard  a  sharp  tapping,  which  shook 
her  with  terror  much  more  than  the  breew  bad 
shaken  her. 

She  started  as  if  to  ran,  when,  **  Yank^  yaok, 
yank  \  **  sounded  again,  this  time  dose  above 
her.  She  was  not  obliged  to  torn  ber  bead ;  bav> 
ing  so  many  eyes,  she  saw  reaching  over  the  top 


*  < 


coMcwIwiih  Wtn  ■  fer 
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of  the  window  a  sharp,  black  beak  and  two  round 
black  eyes  belonging  to  Mr.  Nuthatch,  who  also 
was  seeking  his  supper,  woodpecker  fashion,  and 
purposed  to  himself  to  take  poor  Mrs.  Arachne  for  a 
tidbit.  There  was  barely  time  for  her  to  save  her  life. 
She  precipitated  herself  from  her  door  by  a  rope 
which  she  always  carried  with  her.  Down,  down, 
<Jown  she  went,  till  at  last  she  reached  the  rock  be- 
low; but  Nuthatch  saw,  and  swept  down  after  her. 
Her  many  legs  now  served  a  good  purpose,  —  she 
scampered  like  mad  over  the  rough  surface  and 
crept  under  the  shingles  that  lapped  over  at  the 
edge  where  the  foot  of  the  light-house  met  the 
rock, — and  was  safe.  Nuthatch  could  n't  squeeze 
in  after  her, — he  probed  the  crack  with  his  sharp 
beak,  but  did  not  reach  her;  so  he  flew  away  to 
seek  an  easier  prey.  After  a  while,  poor  Madame 
Arachne  crept  out  again,  and  climbed  to  her  win- 
dow, looking  all  about  with  her  numerous  eyes 
while  she  swung.  "  Ugh  !  —  the  ugly  monster  !  " 
she  whispered  to  herself,  as  she  reached  the  pane 
where  her  pretty  house  had  been  built, — no  vestige 
of  it  was  left.  He  had  fluttered  about  in  every 
corner  of  the  window,  and  with  wings  and  feet  had 
torn  the  slight  web  all  to  pieces.  Patiently  Madame 
Arachne  toiled  to  make  a  new  one ;  and,  by  the 
time  the  sun  had  set,  it  was  all  finished  and  swing- 
ing in  the  breeze  as  its  predecessor  had  done.  And 
now  a  kind  fate  sent  the  hungry  web-spinner  her 
supper.  A  big,  blustering  blue-bottle  fly  came 
blundering  against  the  glass.  Presto!  Like  a 
flash,  Madame  had  pounced  on  him,  with  terri- 
ble dexterity  had  grabbed  him  and  bound  him 
hand  and  foot.  Then  she  proceeded  to  eat  him  at 
her  leisure.  Fate  was  kind  to  the  spider;  but  alas, 
for  that  too  trustful  fly!  Presently  she  sought 
the  center  of  her  web  and  put  herself  in  position 
for  the  night.  I  suppose  she  was  n't  troubled  with 
a  great  deal  of  brains ;  so  it  did  n't  matter  that 
she  went  to  sleep  upside-down !  She  was  still  a  little 
agitated  by  the  visit  of  Mr.  Nuthatch,  but  she 
knew  he  must  have  gone  to  roost  somewhere,  so 
composed  herself  for  slumber. 

Ah,  how  sweet  was  the  warm  wind  breathing  from 
the  sea ;  how  softly  the  warm  blush  of  the  sunset 
lay  on  rock,  and  wave,  and  cloud  !  She  heard  a 
noise  within  the  light-house, —  it  was  the  keeper 
lighting  the  lamps  in  the  tower;  she  heard  a 
clear  note  from  the  sandpiper  haunting  the  shore 
below.  "  He  does  n't  eat  spiders,"  said  she ; 
"  there  is  some  sense  in  a  bird  like  that !  He  eats 
snails  and  sand-hoppers,  that  are  of  no  account. 
One  can  respect  a  bird  like  that !  "  The  balmy 
summer  night  came  down,  with  its  treasures  of 
dew  and  sweetness,  and  wrapped  the  whole  world 
in  dreams.  Toward  morning,  a  little  mist  stole  in 
from  the  far  sea-line,  a  light  and  delicate  fog.   The 


light-house  sent  long  rays  out  into  it  through  the 
upper  air,  like  the  great  spokes  of  some  huge 
wheel  that  turned  and  turned  aloft  without  a  sound. 
The  moisture  clung  to  the  new-made  web.  "Bless 
me,"  cried  Madame,  looking  out,  "a  sea-turn,  all 
of  a  sudden  !  I  hope  I  shan't  catch  a  rheumatism 
in  my  knees."  Poor  thing  !  As  she  had  eight  legs, 
and  two  knees  to  each  leg,  it  would  have  been  a 
serious  matter  indeed ! 

At  that  moment,  there  came  a  little  stifled  cry,  and 
a  thump  against  the  glass  of  the  lantern  high  above 
her,  and  then  a  fluttering  through  the  air,  and  a 
thud  on  the  rock  beneath.  What  was  happening 
now?  She  shuddered  with  fright,  but  dared  not 
move.  She  could  not  go  to  sleep  again ;  but  it  was 
almost  morning. 

At  last  the  pink  dawn  flushed  the  east,  the  light 
mist  stole  away  with  silent  footsteps,  and  left  the 
fair  day  crystal-clear.  Arachne  still  clung  to  her  web, 
which  was  beaded  with  diamonds  left  by  the  mist. 
She  did  not  know  that  Lord  Tennyson  had  writ- 
ten about  such  a  web  as  hers  in  a  way  never  to  be 
forgotten.  He  was  talking  about  peace  and  war, 
and  he  said : 

"  The  cobweb  woven  across  the  cannon's  throat 
Shall  shake  its  threaded  tears  in  the  wind  no  more." 

Her  web  was  only  woven  across  a  window-pane 
from  sash  to  sash,  but  it  shook  its  threaded  tears 
in  the  wind,  that  morning  of  late  summer,  and  was 
very  beautiful  to  see ;  but  not  so  beautiful  as  the 
poet's  thought. 

She  wondered  what  could  have  happened, —  what 
the  sound  could  have  been,  which  had  frightened  her 
in  the  night.  She  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  window- 
ledge  and  looked  down, — 't  was  too  far,  she  could 
not  see.  By  her  convenient  rope,  she  swung  her- 
self down  to  the  rock  and  was  startled  at  what  she 
beheld.  There  lay  her  enemy.  Nuthatch,  stone- 
dead,  with  his  pretty  feathers  all  rumpled,  in  a 
pitiful  phght  indeed.  He  had  seen  the  long  ray 
from  the  light-house  top  and,  dazzled,  had  flown 
toward  it,  taking  it  for  sunrise,  followed  it  with  a 
rush,  and  struck  his  head  against  the  clear  and 
cruel  glass.    That  was  the  end  of  poor  Nuthatch  ! 

"Well,  well!"  cried  Madame  Arachne,  "upon 
my  word,  I  'm  glad  you  're  dead !  Now  I  need  n't 
be  afraid  of  you.  But  what  a  silly  thing  !  That 's 
what  all  creatures  do  who  have  wings;  —  they  flut- 
ter and  flutter  around  a  light  till  they  are  banged 
or  burned  to  death.  Better  have  nothing  but  legs. 
Who  would  want  wings?  Not  I!  No  sensible 
person  would." 

Such  is  spider-wisdom. 

She  climbed  her  rope,  hand  over  hand,  and 
reached  her  airy  dwelling.  There  she  proceeded 
to  bestir  herself  in  the  early  morning.     High  in  a 
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lMrf>)r<ipidtr  to  dw  air, 

to  be  Mtn  —  till  MMuly  all  dw  901 ' 

W(t(  cmnpco  ffim  lonf  cdwmotmm  i 

wotAend  at  dw  big  woHd— of  om  vtodov^^ww  I 

Good-owratoc  nf  daara,**  mM  Madawa,  *•  I  ha^  f  «t 
Everyday,  from  dw  inddr  of  dw 
watched  thte  tawrawtog  ipidw4bfliiy.    Aa  dto  ttqr  oaaa  9«w 
dwybrgao  to  bofld  Cw  dWMahaa  Inla  o«kato«adl«anHrfl#4 

del  elaapider  ptf  ItorfriatteMddbar 
to  web,  bead  deoo—ad,  Mw  dto  wartiw.  aad  dWy  al  a— n  la 
dw  breew  aad  caagbt  wldgaii— obiA  enw  ^afea  %tg 
Cwdwm. 

**Did  yoo  ever  ace      j^Ti  ii  riailnir'iili  m 
aaodwr.  **  Tlwy  al  bdwve  jaai 

dwy  wani  bov  to  Hve  anar  dWy  oaefi  ooi  ai  daw  iHw  a([|[gt 
wUcbiiaoamaoo  baHhrcaaaaam  How  daarfi  ^  dWw 
brnglecBrooM  beftddadaptoawlkaibqrapaaal  I  ooirfar  tf 

**  IttKcial**  aaid  ibe  elder  cbAd.  *«bai  a  apidar  tt  wft  m 


insect  at  all !    Don't  >-ou  remember  bow  Papa  reed  ibcaa.    Tbey  woo*!  bait  yao  if  yvm 

to  us  once  that  spiders  bekmg  to  the  Soarpioa  tbcm;  vfl  dwy.  aiwer?* 
family?"  "OTcoMae  dwy  •ooX"  aad  d 

**  Oh.  a  scorpion  roust  be  a  bonid  thiag !**  ched  re- 1 wtiag  voiee. 
the  )-ounger»  ** — a  nmi  acorpioo!   I  'as  glad  tbey        lladaae  Arrba 

don't  U\-c  in  thb  country.    I  like  tbe  spidera ;  dwy  aad  bcr  aCan.     **  Tbry  are 

spin  such  pretty  webs,  and  it 's  sodi  fan  to  waicb  aica,**  abe  aaid  to  beadL  **  Tbey  caa^ 
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to  be  sure,  poor  things  !  But  then  these  three,  at 
least,  don't  destroy  them,  as  that  odious  Nuthatch 
did.  They  seem  quite  harmless  and  friendly,  and 
I  have  no  objection  to  them, —  not  the  least. 

So  the  little  spiders  grew  and  grew,  and  spun 
many  and  many  a  filmy  web  about  the  old  white 
light-house  for  many  happy  days. 

But,  late  in  the  autumn,  a  party  of  merry  birds, 
flying  joyously  through  the  blue  heaven  on  their 
way  south,  alighted  to  rest  on  the  rock.  They 
filled  the  air  with  sweet  calls  and  pretty  twitterings. 
Many  of  them  were  slim  and  delicate  fly-catchers, 
exquisitely  dressed  in  gray  and  black  and  gold 
and  flame.  Alas,  for  every  creeping  thing ! 
Snip  !  snap  !  went  all  the  sharp  and  shining 
beaks, —  and  where  were  the  spiders  then?  Into 
every  crack  and  cranny  the  needle-like  beaks  were 
thrust ;  and  when  the  birds  flitted  away,  after  a 
most  sumptuous  lunch,  not  a  spider  was  visible 
anywhere.      It   was   one    grand   massacre, —  yet. 


again  Madame  saved  herself,  behind  a  friendly 
shingle;  and  some  days  afterward  the  children  saw 
her  creeping  disconsolately  about  her  estate  in  the 
light-house  window. 

But  the  little  island  soon  had  another  visitor  in 
the  shape  of  Jack  Frost,  Esq.,  who  came  capering 
over  the  dancing  brine,  and  gave  our  poor  friend 
so  many  pinches  that  she  could  only  crawl  into  the 
snuggest  corner  and  roll  herself  up  to  wait  till  the 
blustering  fellow  should  take  his  departure. 

"She  's  quite  gone,"  said  one  of  the  children,  as 
they  looked  for  her,  one  crackling  cold  day. 

"Nevermind,"  said  the  eldest.  "Spring  will 
wake  her  up  and  call  her  out  again." 

And  so  it  did. 

Now,  would  you  like  to  know  how  I  happen  to 
have  found  out  about  Madame  Arachne  and  her 
adventures  ?  I  will  tell  you,  dear  children.  I  was 
one  of  the  little  folk  who  watched  through  the  old 
light-house  window  and  saw  them  all. 


RAN    AWAV  TO   MOMK. 
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^1,  Aunl  of  the  fiun* 

il)r,  Mn.  DorcM 
jotlin,  who  resided  in  Doesport,  aoaie  cigbleeo 
milet  up  the  river  from  Fairport.  She  «w  • 
tort  of  L;idy>  llounttful,  and  whenever  the  cum 
to  the  Redmond  House  the  broughi  with  her 
goodie*  and  queer  httic  knick'knadn  far  the  chil> 
dren.  There  were  eight  of  thcw  yovag 
Charlie  was  the  )>ounge»t  of  the  whole  brood. 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  Chartie 
yean  old,  it  came  to  pa«  that  after  much  di 
•ton  he  waa  allowed  to  go  to  Doesport  to  pay  a 
visit  to  good  Aunt  Dorcaa.  The  lad  had  never 
before  been  away  from  home  in  all  his  life ;  no,  not 
so  much  as  for  a  night.  The  prospect  of  going  to 
Doesport  to  stay  a  week  was  very  deUghtful  to  diis 
small  traveler;  and  when  they  tec  out  in  the  old- 
fnshinncd  stagc<coach,  Chartte*s  eadtement  waa  ao 
yinwi  that  he  could  hardly  sit  sttlL 

I  wish  I  had  .1  picture  of  iho  boy  as  he  looked  at 
that  lime,  for  it  would  be  curious  to  my  leaders  to 
see  how  a  boy  of  ele\-en  waa  dfcsacd  in  thoae  far- 
off  days,  for  all  this  happened  in  184a.  He  wore 
low  shoes  and  long  stockings.  His  small  troosers 
came  to  just  below  the  knee,  where  a  white  cambric 
ntfHc,  fastened  on  the  inner  edge  with  hairtfi  of 
thread,  made  a  delicate  finish  to  the  legs.  Hb 
jacket  was  a  roundabout,  coming  down  to  a  point 
behind,  and  embellished  in  frt>nt  with  a 
mw  of  brass  buttons,  known  as  '^bcU 
shaped  exactly  like  balb  of  brass.  H  is  colfar.  con- 
fined at  the  neck  by  a  broad  black  ribbon,  was  of 
cambric  muslin,  very  wide  and  bordered  by  a  foil 
ruffle.     On  his  head  the  little  man  wore  a  itam- 
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>cHirnry  to  f>orsf>art ;  horn  lw 
glimpssa  of  the  IV«<4mcoi  lUvr^  -> 
tk«  grava  hllli,  aad  bow  he  m  > 
of  arMdi  be  bad  oirir  b«fd,  Md  • 
to  biM  aa  far  of  «  TbubMtott. 
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waUt  to  lb*  middle  af  a  oMka  to  fasM  af  Ibe 


bwn  in  froai  of  bfa  aMlbcr^  bawe  to  Fairpart. 
Aunt  Dorcas^  cotiafi,  wbkb 
pictuted  in  ht«  miad  aa  vary  I 
soull :  and  when  be  fac  toaidr  af  ic  be 
•tived  and  oioldy  amell.  a*  if  tbe 
and  woodbtoei  thai  corerrd  the  be 
oat  light  aad  air. 
It  araa  a  very  qaiec  botme ;  so 
Charlie  went  to  bed  that 

iwm.  At  home,  aa  be  knew  very  wd,  bfa  big 
brathen  were  at  that  bovr  radstii^  ap  aad  oowa 
stairs,^  malrfng  ready*  very  aawflltogly,  far  bed. 
Tbe  Redmond  boase  could  not  be  oibcrwiae  dkaa 
noisy  at  bedtime.  Here,  it  was  as  still  aa  if  aabady 
were  alive.  It  was  very  lonely.  The  Iraih  aam 
beiold,— Mamer  Charlie  WW  baaMsidL  A  b% 
hmp  rose  to  bfa  tbroat ;  aad  roBtog  over  oa  bfa 
face  to  stifle  hfa  aoba  be  cried  biamdf  to  rfeepi 

Next  day,  be  feoad  to  bfa  great  dfaappoiat- 
nwnt  that  bfa  bett  doibes  were  very  aMcb  to  ibe 
aray  of  h|s  expected  ma.  Hfa  aaat  waa  cMMiaoMy 
calling  after  him  to  "  be  keerfcl  of  bfa  dodKa." 
Then  there  was  another  tbtog:  The  very  aest 
boose  to  his  aoat^  was  so  aear  that  the  hea%  be> 
to  die  family,  tbe  l^eabodys,  were  oa»- 
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tinually  coming  over  and  scratching  up  the  beds 
in  Aunt  Dorcas's  garden.  This  made  the  good 
aunt  very  angry,  and  her  hired  man  was  obhged 
to  chase  the  fowls  out  with  sticks  and  stones, 
many  times  in  the  day.  And,  after  a  while.  Aunt 
Dorcas  with  a  tone  of  reproach  in  her  voice  said 
she  should  think  Charlie  might  "spell"  Jotham 
(that  was  the  hired  man's  name)  in  chasing  the 
hens  over  the  fence.  To  Charlie,  who  was  the 
youngest  of  eight,  this  seemed  very  degrading 
business.  He  had  not  been  used  to  chasing  hens, 
except  in  the  way  of  personal  amusement. 

And  that  night,  after  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  visit  the  town,  which  had  greatly 
attracted  him,  Charlie  was  sent  on  an  errand  by 
good  Aunt  Dorcas.  The  Peabody  hens  had  been 
unusually  troublesome  that  day,  and  Charlie  was 
told  to  go  into  Judge  Peabody's  and  say  to  the  family 
that  unless  the  Peabody  hens  were  kept  at  home 
Aunt  Dorcas's  hired  man,  Jotham,  would  be 
ordered  to  kill  them.  This  was  to  Master  Charlie 
a  very  mortifying  errand.  He  thought  it  insulting 
to  the  Peabody  family,  and  cruel  toward  the  hens, 
who,  being  only  hens,  knew  no  better. 

But  he  went.  Ushered  into  a  pleasant  sitting- 
room,  he  saw  a  happy  family  assembled  around 
a  table,  variously  employed  ;  while  one  —  Almira 
Peabody  —  whom  he  had  secretly  admired  from  a 
distance,  was  reading  aloud.  It  was  a  pretty  pict- 
ure, and  Charlie's  heart  sunk  within  him  at  the 
thought  of  disturbing  it.  He  awkwardly  declined 
the  chair  that  was  set  for  him,  mumbling  out  some- 
thing about  having  lost  his  ball  over  the  fence,  and 
got  out  of  the  house  as  quick  as  he  could.  Aunt 
Dorcas  asked  him  what  Judge  Peabody  had  said. 

"  He  said,  '  Good-evening,'  "  Charlie  replied. 

"What  else  did  he  say?"  demanded  Aunt 
Dorcas. 

"  Nothing  much,"  replied  Charlie. 

"  Well,  you  are  a  stupid  boy.  You  go  right  to 
bed  !  "    And  Charlie  obeyed  her,  nothing  loath. 

When  Charlie  went  to  bed  the  next  night,  he 
thought  that  the  end  of  his  week's  visit  was  a  long 
way  off.  He  seemed  to  have  been  gone  from  home 
at  least  a  year.  I  must  confess  that  Charlie  was 
very,  very  homesick.  But,  before  he  again  cried 
himself  to  sleep,  he  resolved  that  he  would  run  away 
to  home  when  the  town  clock  struck  ten.  When 
he  awoke  again,  he  was  in  great  perplexity.  He 
could  not  even  gjiess  what  hour  of  the  night  it  was. 
Looking  out  of  the  window  to  see  if  he  could 
discover  the  time  by  the  moon,  he  beheld  a  young 
man  going  down  the  front  walk.  This  person,  he 
guessed,  was  visiting  his  cousin,  Maria;  for  Aunt 
Dorcas  had  an  only  daughter,  a  very  quiet  miss, 
and  Maria  had  a  beau.  This  was  he,  and  as  he 
paused  at  the  gate  the  village  clock  struck  ten. 


Charlie  was  very  much  astonished.  He  had 
thought  it  nearly  morning. 

Dressing  himself  quickly,  and  as  quietly  as  possi- 
ble, but  keeping  his  shoes  in  his  hand,  the  lad 
took  with  him  his  little  bag  (a  glazed  leather 
satchel  in  which  were  packed  a  night-gown,  a 
pair  of  stockings,  a  ruffled  collar,  a  tooth-brush, 
and  some  small  pocket-handkerchiefs)  and  crept 
down  the  back  stairs,  his  heart  beating  so  that 
all  the  way  along  into  the  kitchen  he  could  hear  it 
thump.  His  hat  was  in  the  front  entry ;  but  the 
sitting-room  and  dining-room  doors  being  open, 
he  guiltily  stole  in,  snatched  it  from  the  table  and 
retreated. 

With  eighteen  miles  between  him  and  home, 
Charlie  felt  that  he  must  provide  something  to 
eat.  He  had  not  been  in  the  house  for  nearly  two 
days  without  finding  out  where  the  gingerbread 
was  kept.  It  was  in  a  big  wooden  firkin  in  the 
dining-room  closet.  There  was  a  huge  sheet  of 
gingerbread.  Charlie  took  it,  looked  longingly  at 
it,  and  then  broke  it  in  halves.  Half,  he  thought, 
would  last  him  to  Fairport.  Breaking  this  into 
quarters,  he  stowed  one  piece  under  his  jacket 
and  the  other  in  his  satchel.  Then  he  stopped  to 
think.  He  had  been  brought  up  with  very  strict 
notions  as  to  theft,  and  he  felt  guilty.  He  re- 
flected that  a  sheet  of  gingerbread  could  be 
bought  in  Fairport  for  five  cents,  and  of  course 
some  of  that  was  the  storekeeper's  profit.  He  did 
not  believe  that  his  Aunt  Dorcas  would  be  willing 
to  take  any  profit  from  him ;  so,  extracting  from 
his  pocket  two  large  copper  cents,  such  as  were 
used  in  those  days,  he  laid  them  softly  on  the 
cover  of  the  firkin,  and  with  a  light  heart  stole  out 
of  the  kitchen-door. 

Over  the  fence  and  into  an  alley  in  the  rear,  then 
quickly  around  the  corner  into  the  main  street, 
and  thence  along  the  river  bank  and  into  the  high- 
way leading  southward,  was  the  work  of  but  a 
very  few  minutes,  and  Master  Charlie  was  on  his 
way  home.  The  moon  was  still  high  in  the 
heavens,  but  the  silvery  luster  made  big  black 
shadows  in  the  road  where  there  were  borders  of 
alder-bushes  and  birches.  Occasionally  he  passed 
a  farm-house,  dark  and  gloomy,  sleeping  in  the 
white  light  of  the  moon ;  or  a  great  barn  loomed 
up  beside  the  road,  casting  a  dense  shadow  across 
his  way;  or  a  watch-dog,  hearing  the  patter  of 
small  feet  on  the  highroad,  set  up  a  tremendous 
barking.  It  was  a  lonesome  journey.  Sometimes 
he  was  sorry  that  he  had  started.  He  was  ready 
to  turn  back;  but  then  he  thought  of  the  shame 
of  the  thing,  of  cross  Jotham,  of  the  Peabody  hens, 
and  of  Aunt  Dorcas ;  so  he  kept  on.  His  shoes 
were  wet  with  the  dew,  and  much  walking  began 
to  hurt  his  feet,  for  the  way  was  rough.    His  small 
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y."  (tny  farthrr.  Wlwi  thoald  h«  d«if  H«aafid 
nui  approach  any  booM.  Ht  coold  walk  no  morr. 
He  feattd  be  might  bt  pkhtd  up  and  Molro  by 
gypiiea  If  he  lay  1^  Ibt  tide  of  the  toad.  80,  tm- 
ing  In  a  fbooe-conier  doae  by  the  highmiy  a  haU' 
need  hayrick,  he  crawled  over  the  ralte,  loyudiag 
with  tearftil  envy  the  cow«  that  diewed  ib^  codt 
cnnirntcdly  in  the  nc&i  incloeurr,  wondrrrd  who 
livrd  in  the  red  houM  near  at  band,  and  then, 
cuUilling  down  in  a  cav«>like  diann  In  the  tide  of 
I  he  hayrick,  went  to  tkep  in  an  inttant  Hit 
•orrow«  were  forgotten. 

It  wa»  broad  daylight  when  Charlie  awoke  with 
a  lobbing,  toughing  nottc  full  in  hit  Ckt.  He 
started  with  a  little  »crv.im,  far  he  felt  the  warm 
breath  of  an  animal  on  hit  forehead.  A  Mupid 
cow  that  had  been  tnuflling  at  this  strange  figure, 
as  the  poked  her  note  through  the  fence>raib, 
snorted  wtklly  and  dashed  away  from  the  fence. 
«*  Whoa !  Hoish  i  yer  bfauncd  fool,  Nance.  What 
are  yer  scared  on  ? "  said  a  voice :  and  a  good- 
natured,  freckled  fiice,  sunnountcd  by  a  ragged 
straw  hat,  looked  over  the  fence. 

Rntini;  his  arms  on  the  top  rail,  and  regavAttg 
the  small  and  very  rueful  figure  sitting  up  under 
the  lee  of  the  hayrick,  dusty  with  ira>-el.  and 
with  tear-stained  face,  Elkanah  Watson,  Reuben 
(.ihndlc's  hired  man,  simply  said:  **  Well.  I  'II  be 
blamed.'* 

Charlie  resolutely  repressed  the  rising  tears,  and 
said :  "  How  &r  is  it  to  Fairport  ?  " 

*'  It  *s  a  matter  of  eight  or  nine  mile,  young  feller. 
Be  you  goin'  to  Fairport } " 

"  Yc$.  I  am,"  said  Charlie.     "  And  1  must  be 

iway."     With  that  he  got  on  his  feet.  but. 

— , .  J  by  his  unusual  sleeping- place,  and  being 

I.iinc  in  the  knees  and  feet,  he  nearly  fell  down 

attain. 

**  See  here,*'  said  Elkanah,  noting  the  plight  the 
boy  was  in,  "  >'ou  must  n't  go  no  fiifder  till  yov 
have  been  fixed  up  .1  bit.  You  *re  dean  tackoed 
out.     What 's  your  name,  anyhow  ?  " 

**  You  can  call  me  Jim/'  responded  Charlie. 

"Jim  wh.it ?" 

".Nothing."  he  replied  braaenly.     "Just  Jim.** 
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H  lo  Ma  fl^MIM  ownev,  pMong  11  as 
wrong  Mt  femnoii.  and  agtfn  Mylng.  -  W^  1 1 
bff  bkNMd  f  *  M  Mm  Into  Ifce  r«l  bo«i. 

A  Dowl  of  mUkf  wntin  WMn  ibe  cWf  gvMOy 
Ifct  IMt  rmaway,  so  dM,  wiMi  Mflk 
«flM  down  and  psaiing  In  lilt  ( 
nttftrl"  btlool»dnp«ilbMia»ofi 
lit  feand  MnaaM^  for  ibt  im 
In  Ida  Mfo,  M  fl^iei  af  bMMML 

'"  nid  Hanct  fennd  ibt  Mtrtt  1  bay  beiwlf.  ■ 
knownM  to  anybody,   said 
■I  tbt  fire  duM  be  waa  irybig  to  Undk  hi  dw  UKte 
fire-pfoea.   **  Mabbe  abt  toali  htai  for  one  e^  1 
ntwfongiid  Dnrbnaa  iboi  dbryarr 
a  10^  abnot,  down  to  Fairpon,*  ht 
■  itilriidag  MmGrbidfo.    And 
and  gwgfod  na  bt  blew  dw  I 

At  tht  ntsifon  of  Paiippil, 
'* That's  where  IKvc.'* 

"What!  Yon  bve  to  Fairport r  AndwlMlia 
your  name  ?  **  ifeid  Mt%.  Grindfe. 

CbarVe  botelcd.  For  lonw  naaon  dM  bt 
never  coold  nndeiiland,  even  in  ad  dto  jraava  aflar^ 
ward,  he  thonglM  he  nHM  not  givt  hii  ital  aanw. 

**lt's  jun:  jnal  JIhi  "  nil  Hliiiii.  tilailu 
**  Did  ye  ever  see  a  boy  before  wUk  mtf  oat 
naae  f   *  just  Jim.*   Ob,  go  long  wWi  yer  aon- 


At  lUa.  Renbea  Crindk,  nMMcr  of  dK 
came  down  the  stair,  his  big  booca  in  his 
He  regarded  the  amall  boy  padwd  on  the 
with  open-eyed  aamwHuni,  and  Mid:  "Why,  I 
dcdaieifthaiiBnlMaMcrRodtoond^boy!  Ben^ 
yon  Maaier  RednMod^  boy  ?  " 

Theboynodded.    Hiafodi 
boiMer,  wed  known  tbroogb  aM  the ' 


**  Why,  he  saya  bia  naaw  ia  jim,- cried  I 
Wataoo. 

"  It  *s  no  such  thing."  said  ilenben  Grindfe, 
sternly.  "His  brother  jim  b  a  nton  giown. 
What  is  yoor  name,  yoongner?"  be  adced. 

"Charlie  Hofancs  Redmond,**  answered  the 
diild,  as  waa  bis  wonL 

«*  Wal,  I  never  I  **  aaki  the  good  wwoaa,  shocked 
at  this  yovdifol  depravity.  Bnt,asif  imprrmc dby 
the  idea  that  he  was  Master  Rrdnwmfis  boy,  she 

feet:  then,  ducading a  fauge  needfe,  aod  dnrnog 
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the  thread  across  a  piece  of  yellow  soap,  she  ten- 
derly passed  needle  and  thread  through  the  watery 
blisters  with  which  the  soles  of  his  feet  were 
sprinkled. 

"  Now,  if  I  only  had  a  clean  pair  of  socks,"  she 


"I  've  got  a  pair  in  my  bag.  Oh,  where  is  my 
bag?  "  he  cried,  in  a  sudden  panic. 

"Where  did  you  have  it  last? "  asked  big  Elka- 
nah,  who  was  regarding  all  these  preparations 
with  evident  sympathy  for  the  tired  boy. 

"  I  had  it  under  my 
head  when  I  lay  down  in 
the  hay-rick." 

"  Then  old  Nance  has 
eat  it  up  by  this  time," 
said  Elkanah,  but  he 
stalked  out  and  soon  re- 
turned in  triumph  bearing 
the  little  shiny  satchel. 
"There's  eatables  in  it, 
and  Nance  would  have 
chawed  it  up  if  she  had 
only  got  at  it,"  said 
the  shrewd  Elkanah,  with 
a  very  wide  grin. 

A  wholesome  break- 
fast gave  the  youngster 
new  life  for  the  remainder 
of  his  toilsome  march. 
When  he  had  comfort- 
ably filled  himself,  dur- 
ing which  pleasing  task 
Mrs.  Grindle,  aided  and 
abetted  by  Elkanah  and 
Reuben,  drew  from  him 
all  the  particulars  of 
his  journey  and  his 
reasons  for  the  same,  the 
good  woman  said : 

"Now,  you  lie  down 
and  take  a  nap.  The 
down  stage  won't  be 
here  till  nearly  dinner- 
time, and  you  look  as  if 
a  good  sleep  would  do 
you  good." 

"Oh,  I  can't  ride 
home.  I  have  n't  got 
any  money.  I  must  be 
going,  right  off,"  said 
Charlie. 

"  Land  sakes  alive  !  " 
cried  Mrs.  Grindle.  "  Do 
listen  to  him !  As  if 
Master  Redmond  would 
n't  pay  your  stage-fare 
when  you  get  home,  and 
glad    enough,  too.     Be- 

"  THIS   WAS   TO   MASTER   CHARLIE   A    VERY   MORTIFYING   ERRAND."  sldCS,   MOSe    Copp   '11   SUrC 

said,  eying  with  some  dismay  those  that  Charlie     trust  you  ;    don't  you  worry  about  that." 

had  so  painfully  worn  all  night.     They  were  nearly         But  Charlie  was  resolute.     He  j^a/df  nothing  more 

past  wearing  any  more.  about    going.     But,  when  Reuben  and    Elkanah 
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i<44l  gont  to  work  «fid  the  good  wife  «■ 
•boui  iMrr  hoytthold  m«iirf%.  Ik*  b4«  wNdMic 
hb  ch4nc«,  tUppMl  otti  «i  ihc  <loor  mmI  look  lo  kit 
hcch  di'trn  ikc  rcMil  »*  U^  m  ht  conkl  §0,  nor 
'     «iop  vntU  kt  kad  p«i  at  ItMl  •  knttmfk 


k«  tef  Ml  a  MiM  e# 

M  MOMB  flPDVO  Vft  OrVMV  MM  ^ 

o«aC  boik  4^orik0k«k)ri«otf«idMnrpoMd 
oo.  \ 

WkM  ikt^ilyt  inrind  ftkfmu  ood  Mow* 


•ittim  Uun,  Mn.  CrifMlk,  rvtufiuiig 
fmtn  h'  *w  wttk  diMMjr  that  ka  kad  iad. 

Looki   ..  >  ihe  klfkwAV.  *hc  bct*rt<1  rttaflk 

making  lowArU  FAir|MiM.  «f 
away.     Stnilint;  lo  hcr«cU.  w,^  -~^  «^w... 
Ihal  Imy  <li>r«  licai  all !  ** 

Wh«n  lk«  ttagc  rallied  up.  latvr  In  ihr  ^ 
•kt  wont  001,  kaving  wrawtl  hrr  apf un  ^ 
lo  Mop  Motet  Coppt  and  toM  htm  < 
•  tmall  boy  limping  akMif  tbt  htgii 
and  lame,  he  mutt  lakt  klm  in  and  uuty  h» 
Fairpon. 

"  And  if  he  woo*t  go.  Mote,  you  muM  grab  him 
and  carry  him  along,  willy-nilly.  He  '»  Matter 
Redmond's  Min,  and  land  only  knowt  wkat  Ma 
folks  will  »ay  if  you  let  him  go  on  alone.** 

**  Oh,  I  know  all  about  him.  There  was  tke  very 
dickem  to  pay,  up  to  hia 
aunt*!,  when  they  found 
out  that  he  had  run  ofT," 
laid  Motet.  **  The  old 
lady  was  nigh  di«iractcd. 
and  I  promised  her  I  'd 
pick  him  up :  and  I  will, 
if  he  don't  get  10  Fairport 
before  we  do.  Clang 
there!" 

The  stage-driver  loudly 
cracked  his  whip  and 
the  stage  rumbled  away, 
leaving  Mrs.  Reuben  to 
follow  It  with  her  c)ts. 

But  Master  Charlie 
had  calculated  upon  this. 
He  knew  that  his  Aunt 
Dorcas  would  instruct 
Moses  Copp  to  pick  up 
her  vagrant  nephew ;  and 
he  was  in  terror  every 
time  he  heard  wheels 
behind  him  on  the  road. 
He  was  determined  to  walk  home,  unless  his 
litUe  legs  gave  out  beneath  him.  More  than 
once,  at  some  sort  of  Cabe  alarm,  he  bopped 
o\-er  the  fences  and  lay  quiet  among  the  bwsbct 
while  a  country  wagon  dattered  by.  Finally, 
he  heard  the  well-remembered  rumble  and  rat^ 
of  the  Concord  stage  that  Moses  Copp  ao  grandly 
dro\*e  from  Fairport  to  Doesport.  Over  the  feoce 
he  went  like  a  flash,  lame  as  he  was.     And  there 
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to  ket  boaom,  lingking  and  crying  by  loina. 
Brotbert  and  slsleit  flood  around  icjoiclBg,  and 
half  envioot  of  tbe  yoongtter,  wbo  bad  iwddenly 
beeomeakera. 

Tbe  motber  dried  ber  eyes  and,  too  glad  to  ibtak 
for  a  moment  of  berating  tbe  cbOd,  said :  *'  *  For 
this  my  son  was  lost  and  b  fomd.*  He  has  onde 
ba  first  flight  from  bis  motber,  and  has  m 
awav  — to  hame.** 
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LADY     DAFFODIL. 


By  Mary  E.  Sharpe. 


My  dainty  Lady  Daffodil 

Has  donned  her  amber  gown, 

And  on  her  fair  and  sunny  head 
Sparkles  her  golden  crown. 

The  conscious  bluebells  softly  sway, 
And  catch  the  yellow  light  — 

And  violets,  among  their  leaves, 
Breathe  low  their  young  delight. 

The  sweet  old-fashioned  almond  flower 
Brightens  its  pallid  red, 


And  flings  its  petals,  daintily. 
Over  the  garden  bed. 

Her  tall  green  leaves,  like  sentinels. 
Surround  my  Lady's  throne, 

And  graciously  in  happy  state 
She  reigns  a  queen  alone. 

And  thus,  my  Lady  Daffodil 
In  gorgeous,  amber  gown, 

Holdeth  her  court  this  sun-warm  day, 
Wearing  her  golden  crown. 
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loung    TimotKy  HRmicl    is  Ciuitious     and    we^llKy  j 
He  KftS   hrard    (hat    bicycle    owners   are    healthY* 
And  bein0  himAeli*  but   a  weak  chested    youlK  , 
He  boaoht  hxtn   a  V/Keel»-  and    a   bcauiy,  in  CrulK 
A.  pity ,    he  said  .  as  he  >/i€y^>^d   it  witK   prid^  • 
Xo  5car  it  and   baiter  it    learninq   to   ride   ; 
And  wof5e  (wKae   is  liKely  ito  baCter  nxysel^. 
I  cannot    do  belter    than  hire    v^itK    my    pelf 
Oome  cycler  to  ride  in   my  stead  ,  and    be  rid 
or  all  danger   and    v>^orry   and   worK  ■    So  Ke  did  . 
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AN    ADVENTURE    WITH    A    MAN-EATER. 


By  Walter  Campbell. 


T  is  now  a  good  many  years  ago 
since  I  killed  the  man-eating 
tiger ;  but  I  remember  it  all  as 
vividly  as  if  it  happened  yester- 
day, and  as  I  write,  the  whole 
wild  scene  rises  before  me, —  the 
group  of  half-clothed  natives 
gloating  with  eager  faces  over 
the  corpse  of  their  enemy,  the 
waving  palm-trees  above,  and  as  for  the  heat,  I  can 
almost  feel  that !  It  was  far  away  in  Southern 
India,  the  home  of  the  Royal  Bengal  tiger,  that 
the  adventure  took  place. 

You  must  know,  first  of  all,  that  the  tiger  as  seen 
cooped  up  in  a  cage  at  some  circus,  or  in  a  zoologi- 
cal garden,  is  very  different  from  the  animal  as 
he  appears  in  his  native  jungle.  In  the  circus  he 
is  so  **  cabined,  cribbed,  confined "  that  he  is 
never  able  properly  to  stretch  his  muscles,  and 
the  roar  with  which  he  greets  the  keeper  who  is 
bringing  his  food,  resembles  the  roar  with  which 
he  awakens  the  echoes  of  the  forest,  as  the  piping 
of  a  tin  trumpet  resembles  the  screech  of  a  steam- 
whistle.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  roar  of  a  tiger 
when  he  is  angry.  It  is  not  like  the  lion's,  which 
is  more  nearly  a  "bellow,"  but  perhaps  you  can 
realize  it  when  I  say  that  it  is  as  if  a  thousand 
tom-cats  gave  one  wild  and  prolonged  "  meow." 
Tigers  are  generally  hunted  in  two  ways :  one 
is,  shooting  from  the  howdah  of  a  "pad"  ele- 
phant, which  is  a  comparatively  safe  method  ;  and 
the  other  is  to  shoot  them  from  a  vieechatim,  or 
platform  of  boughs  fixed  in  a  tree.  When  the 
latter  method  is  adopted  a  bait,  in  the  form  of  a 
bullock,  either  alive  or  dead,  is  generally  used  to 
attract  the  tiger ;  or  else  the  meechaum  is  built 
within  range  of  the  place  to  which  the  animal  is 
accustomed  to  come  for  his  morning  drink.  The 
latter  is  perhaps  the  commoner  way,  as  shooting 
tigers  from  the  back  of  an  elephant  is  rather  ex- 
pensive work  and  only  within  reach  of  those  who 
have  long  purses. 

It  was  during  the  hot  weather  of  1876  that,  in 
company  with  a  friend  who  was  an  officer  in  one 
of  the  native  Indian  regiments,  I  went  on  a 
shooting  expedition  for  a  few  days  in  Travancore, 


Southern  India.  We  were  some  days'  march  from 
any  English  settlement,  and  were  on  our  way  to 
pass  the  night  at  a  native  village,  said  by  our  guide 
to  be  near  at  hand.  We  had  with  us  two  sowars, 
or  troopers,  of  my  friend's  regiment,  who  acted  as 
shikarees,  or  hunters,  to  beat  up  the  game  and 
make  themselves  generally  useful  in  camp.  We 
were  not  looking  especially  for  tigers,  but  were 
ready  for  anything  that  came ;  and  we  soon  arrived 
at  the  village  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night. 

What  a  lovely  place  it  was,  and  how  cool  and 
pleasant  it  seemed  to  our  tired  eyes  and  over- 
heated bodies !  It  was  built  on  the  shore  of  a 
small  lake,  or  "tank,"  and  was  shaded  by  groves 
of  palm  and  cocoanut  trees,  and  altogether  there 
was  an  aspect  of  peace  about  it  that  was  very 
pleasing.  But  when  we  came  near,  we  were  con- 
siderably astonished  to  hear  none  of  the  usual  signs 
of  welcome.  Usually,  when  a  European  enters  a 
native  village,  he  is  saluted  by  the  furious  barking  of 
innumerable  curs,  and  the  inhabitants  eagerly  flock 
to  see  the  sahib.  But  now  all  this  was  wanting,  and 
everything  was  as  silent  as  the  grave.  Not  a  sign 
of  the  inhabitants  was  to  be  seen,  and,  as  we  went 
from  door  to  door  seeking  some  one  and  failed 
to  find  a  living  soul,  we  thought  we  had  found  a 
city  of  the  dead.  We  were  about  to  give  up  our 
quest,  when  from  one  of  the  huts  there  crawled  a 
man,  bent  with  age.  Slowly  he  approached  with 
many  salaams,  and  in  reply  to  our  queries  as  to 
what  had  become  of  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants, 
informed  us  that  they  had  all  forsaken  the  town 
on  account  of  a  man-eating  tiger.  He  was  the 
only  person  left,  being  too  old  to  leave  his  home. 
He  informed  us  that  the  terrible  tiger  had  visited 
the  village  three  times,  and  each  time  had  borne 
away  a  victim.  Then  the  people  could  endure  the 
danger  no  longer,  and  all  had  fled. 

"But,  oh!"  continued  the  old  man,  "all  will 
be  right  now;  the  sahibs  will  slay  the  tiger,  and 
once  more  the  people  can  come  back  to  their 
beautiful  village."  We  agreed  to  make  at  least  an 
attempt  to  kill  the  tiger,  but  were  considerably 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  a  guide  who  knew  the 
ground  where  the  tiger  generally  lay.  The  old 
man  told  us,  however,  that  he  was  momentarily 
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Soon  aAcr  we  had  encamped,  the  old  man's 
grandson  appeared.  We  sent  a  meance  by  him 
to  the  villagers  that  we  were  there  to  sby  the 
tiger,  and  asked  them  to  send  their  best  hunt- 
ers, with  a  bullock  to  be  used  for  bait.  We  had 
our  own  tent  with  us,  and  thb  we  set  np  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village.     Knowing  that  there  was 


hia  life  depended  opoa  hb  ripbrnet.  . 
never  heaimc  to  attack  a  slecpiaf  «a0,  and  be 
crawls  ap  so  <|iiictly  tkat  the  wtini  naa  no  vami* 
ing  of  the  crafty  anonaTs  attack  nniil  tke  catfike 
spring  b  made  npoo  tke  prey.  We  uniaelwJ  by 
down  inside  tke  tent,  previonsly,  kowever,  cover- 
ing the  sigkis  of  car  riies  widi  pieces  of 
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cotton,  so  that  we  might  have  something  to  guide 
us  if  we  should  have  to  aim  them  suddenly  in  the 
dark.  It  seemed  to  me  that  my  eyes  had  hardly 
been  closed  for  five  minutes,  when  I  was  startled  by 
the  most  unearthly  shriek  I  ever  heard.  It  was  but 
one  terrifying  cry,  and  then  all  was  silent.    But  too 


IN    THE   JUNGLE. 


well  I  knew  what  it  meant.     The  sowar  on  watch 
had  fallen  asleep,  and  the  tiger  had  pounced  upon 


him  and  carried  him  off  to  the  jungle.  We  fired 
our  rifles  in  the  direction  the  brute  had  taken,  not 
with  any  hope  of 
hitting,  but  trust- 
ing that  the  sound 
of  fire-arms  would 
make  the  beast  drop 
his  victim.  We  fol- 
lowed him  a  short 
distance,  and  then, 
seeing  how  useless 
it  was  to  continue, 
in  the  darkness,  we 
returned  to  camp. 
Early  next  morning 
wc  found  traces  of 
the  poor  sowar 
close  to  the  camp. 
At  one  place  we 
found  his  belt,  and 
in  another  his  tur- 
ban. We  could  not 
find  the  body,  and 
the  tiger  had  evi- 
dently dragged  it 
into  the  recesses 
of  the  jungle.  Soon 
after,  some  of  the 
villagers      arrived, 

bringing  a  white  calf  for  a  bait.     Guided  by  them, 
we  made  our  way  to  a  place  about  a  mile  away, 

close  by  a  stream, 
where  they  said  that 
they  had  seen  the 
tiger's  tracks,  show- 
ing that  he  came 
there  to  drink.  He 
was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected until  even- 
ing; so,  after  re- 
connoitering  the 
ground  and  select- 
ing in  a  suitable 
tree  a  place  to  build 
a  tnecchaum,  we  re- 
turncdtothcvillagc. 
In  the  evening  wc 
returned  to  the 
stream,  and  the  first 
thing  we  did  was  to 
build  the  inecchauvt 
in  the  tree.  We 
did  not  intend  to 
shoot  the  tiger  from 
the  tree,  but  made 
it  only  as  a  place  in  which  to  pass  the  night, 
until  we   could  "stalk"   the    tiger    to   the    spot 
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LITTLE   JOSEF    HOPMANN. 
Bv  Maev  Laho. 


HO  to  be?  APolUb 
boy  only  tea  yeait 
old,  with  a  tweet 
round  Cwe  and 
large  drcamy'look* 
ing  eyes,  who  caa 
play  the  piaao> 
forte.  Many  boy* 
can  do  Uut,  but  not 
a*  UtUe  Jooef  doe» 
—  for  he  possesses  that  nue^t  of  all  great  gifts  — 
genius;  and  hto  wonderfiU  playing  baa  tUrfed  bto 
audiences  to  the  greatest  enthnstasm.  aad  OMde 
them  feci  that  they  have  been  fortunate  cnoogb  to 
sec  and  hear  a  second  **  boy  Monrt.** 

He  was  bom  at  Warsaw,  on  tbe  loth  of  jnae. 
1877.  His  fiitber  was  then  an  orcbcaual  coo- 
ductor  and  profcssor  of  tbe  piano-lbcte  at  tbe 
Warsaw  conservatory.  Thus  Josef  was  bof«  into 
a  musical  atmosphere,  and  we  bebeve  be  bas 


loocivoo  Ut 


Wbeo,  scarcely  sia  years  old  be  piaftd  bi  po^ 
be  at  soaac  of  tbe  piiacipri  Eoropaao  towM^  aad 
*iib  estvaordiaary  saoocas.  Oa  Joao  9d^  of  Ibm 
yeor,  be  oral  playod  bcMO  a 
WbBe  ia  LowfaMi  be  i 
and  acbievcd  bit  fMOiat  trbaaph  atibo  I 
cert  of  tbe  PbdbaraMak  Sadely  by  Wt  i 
tioa  of  oae  of  Beeibooea^ 
wbkb  teals  tbe  capabiiiiet  of 
esperieaced  aioaidaa. 

1  wooder  n  yoa  have  ever  aeaad  of 
HaW?    He  is  oae  of  Uk  beat  bvbiC 

_  _  He  ijsoa  a 

series  oi  ooaocits  every 
and  at  oaeof  tbeael  tbst  beani  Mnle 
Tbe  great  Free  TnJe  HaB  was  ( 
were  filed  witb< 
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was  to  perform  a  Concerto  of  Mozart's,  and 
the  audience  was  not  more  interested  than  were 
the  artists  who  were  to  play  with  him.  A  con- 
certo, as  perhaps  you  know,  is  a  composition  for 
a  particular  instrument  in  which  the  performance 
is  partly  alone  and  partly  accompanied  ;  and  to 
render  the  principal  part  in  a  concerto  is  a  task 
that  usually  is  attempted  only  by  artists  of  marked 
ability  and  experience. 

Could  this  be  Josef?  A  dear  little  fellow  who 
looked  not  more  than  six  years  old,  dressed  in 
black  knickerbockers  and  a  white-flannel  Gari- 
baldi ?  This  baby-boy  to  play  Mozart's  Con- 
certo ?     Impossible  ! 

Not  a  trace  of  nervousness  or  embarrassment 
does  he  display  as  he  trots  across  the  platform, 
and,  with  a  merry  little  nod  to  the  audience,  seats 
himself  at  the  piano-forte.  I  can  not  say  how  others 
felt;  but  I  fairly  held  my  breath  until  the  first 
movement  was  over,  for  the  wonder  of  it  quite 
overcame  me. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  scene  —  the  gray-haired 
conductor,  the  band  of  experienced  artists,  and  in 
the  center  the  child  playing  as  if  imbued  with  the 
very  spirit  of  Mozart.  Each  movement  was  played 
correctly  and  with  true  artistic  finish.  At  the 
close,  in  response  to  the  enthusiastic  recalls  of  the 
audience,  he  nodded  his  head  to  them,  as  though 
he  had  not  done  anything  at  all  wonderful,  and 
ran  off  the  platform. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  when  the  little 
fellow  is  seated  at  the  piano  his  feet  do  not  reach 
the  ground,  so  that  the  tiny  musician  is  obliged 
to  use  pedals  specially  arranged  for  him,  as  the 
ordinary  piano  pedals  would  be  much  below  his 
feet. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  programme  he  played 
alone, —  first,  a  Waltz  by  Chopin,  and  then  two 
pieces,  a  Romance  and  a  Waltz,  both  of  these  his 
own  compositions. 

Was  it  possible  that  such  tiny  hands  produced 
that  full,  rich  tone,  those  delicate  turns,  those  bird- 
like trills?  Could  it  be  little  Hofmann,  or  was  it 
the  Spirit  of  Music  embodied  in  the  child  ? 

They  tell  us  that  he  practices  for  only  an  hour 
and  a  half  a  day.  I  can  well  believe  it,  for,  though 
his  execution  is  amazing,  no  mere  practice  could 
have  produced  such  results  at  his  age.  It  is  just  a 
gift  from  Heaven  for  little  Josef  to  play  as  he  does, 
and  he  plays  as  naturally  as  other  boys  breathe. 

Music  is  the  language  in  which  he  speaks. 

He  seems  such  a  lovable  little  fellow,  aside  from 
his  genius,  that  I  don't  wonder  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  when  he  had  played  for  her,  took  his  face 
between  her  hands  and  kissed  him.  It  is  what 
many  would  like  to  have  done. 

Some  one  asked  if  he  did  n't  find  Music  very 


difficult,  and  he  answered,  "  Oh,  no ;  Music  is  very 
easy, —  hxii  lawn- tennis  is  hard.  I  must  learn  to 
play  lawn-tennis." 

He  is  now  in  America,  and  I  hope  all  the  Amer- 
ican readers  of  St.  Nicholas  who  love  music 
will  be  able  to  hear  him  for  themselves.  And  music- 
loving  boys  and  girls  must  not  be  discouraged  if, 
after  they  have  heard  him,  they  feel  how  poor  is 
their  own  performance,  but  rather  should  be  in- 
spired to  renewed  efforts. 


The  unstinted  praise  which  heralded  the  arrival 
of  the  child-pianist  in  America,  while  assuring  a 
welcome,  also  made  it  seem  impossible  that  the  ex- 
pectations of  a  new  public,  prepared  for  a  great 
wonder,  could  be  satisfied. 

Every  one  knew  that  the  little  boy  could  play, 
but  there  were  lingering  doubts  whether  his  achieve- 
ments in  music  had  not  been  over-praised. 

Now,  in  his  own  pretty,  modest,  and  charming 
way  he  has  made  his  boyish  nod  to  the  most 
critical  audiences  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, and  Brooklyn,  and  has  convinced  the  most 
skeptical  that  he  is  not  an  imitator  nor  an 
automaton,  nor  a  little  specimen  of  precocity; 
but  simply  a  young  musical  genius,  of  whom, 
perhaps,  even  the  whole  truth  had  not  been  told. 
That  Josef  is  a  genius,  a  born  musician,  the 
American  people  now  believe  ;  that  he  is  a  natural, 
fascinating,  and  lovable  small  boy,  withal,  all  of 
his  many  friends  warmly  attest. 


THE     CHILD    JOSEF     HOFMANN. 

By  a  Fellow-Voyager. 

HOULD  you  like  to  know  more 
of  the  great  child-pianist  ?  It  is 
not  of  Josef's  genius  I  wish  to 
tell  you ;  but  of  the  real  little 
boy  Josef,  with  whom  I  crossed 
the  ocean  in  the  steamship 
"  Aller,"  and  whom  I  knew 
and  loved  for  his  bright  little  self  before  I  won- 
dered at  him  and  admired  him  for  the  sake  of 
his  music.  Indeed,  one  saw  in  him  none  of 
the  precocity  one  would  expect  to  find  in  such 
a  genius;  he  was  as  much  of  a  rough-and-tumble 
boy  as  any  of  you  or  your  school-fellows.  When 
I  first  saw  him,  he  had  just  come  on  board 
warmly  clad  for  the  voyage  in  the  huge  fur 
cap  and  fur-lined  coat  in  which  he  has  been   so 
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CflfmiM  «Htli vwry out.    1  loaii  bttMM mm oIIm  «w«y  Morfl •  •!*•• 

Mtnds,  Md  hit  muII  Agwt  •«  oHm  ilw  §nt  lo  «  Um  moUm  «f  iW  rfUf 

IpvH  mewhcfi  I  «wm  Mp«idtcliliillw«0V»Miffi  kMiftoflilMftMMi 

41  iImi  lime  hi*  low  \ntw  «imI  mMHMrr  t4  kumtmm  Mnaooy  of  iMi  mn* 

my  hAml  wrrv  iratihy  «>f  «  MttaM  •-'- —   ibaogli  Ht 

promiHrd  by  an  impulw  mmi  •  i                 m|  atf^.  «litl«  pimftttg 

tkmai«.    Ha  tbowod,  bowwor,  IIMI  n«<4f««bcilt  tiim4mg9mirkmi  mitmdf 

hr  ih«  plaudlli  and  iowon.  lo  oAm  ibuotwd  lig 
u|ittn  hire  dim  a  iwrfemimfw,  by  hb  nmmtk, 
whrn  A  (Htnd  on  boord  Mdd  bt  woold  Mod  Mm  a 

bnuqurl  Ml  bb  ftfM  COOttfl, 

'M)h."  Mdd  joiti;**lt(  It 
tx>  a  toy  loiMMid.'*  Ht  dc- 
Uithtcd  in  ipiinet  of  any  do* 
•cHpilon,  and  |MnkuUHy 
lo  tbrlgblMil'hand  (ikIu. 
Some  oot  bad  laughi  him 
bow  lo  intert  a  coin  ibroogb 
tbe  Mnall  neck  of  a  bottle ; 
be  was  cvtremtly  proud  of 
thb  accompUabintnt,  and 
was  alway*  greatly  pknaed 
when  any  one  aakcd  to  ace 
It  There  jvtre  toaie  diU« 
divn  on  boBfd  of  whom  be 
vat  very  food.  And  one 
evcnin}{  he  amutcd  him«rlf 
wtlh  (Irtwin-^  nn  "  amMm- 
ktm"    (r  nee)    for 

eachofth  ^Mends; 

one.  I   rrmember.  waa  an 
akmird  caricature  of  him- 
•elf,  aeatcd  at  a  huge  piano, 
hb  hair  standing  out  in  all 
directions,  in  a  most  ridic- 
ulous manner.    He  became 
so  absorbed  in  ihb  occupa« 
tion  that  no  perMiasion  was 
strong  enough   to  induce 
him  to  go  to  the  piano,  until 
some  one  promised  to  (each 
him  a  new  and  fascinating 
card    trick.      Before    the 
fifth    day    of  the  voyage. 
the  piano  had  scarcely  bcrn   hcAra 
>'ery  good   reason, —  that  which   usually  cootiob 
all  things  in  steamer  life.—  namdy,  tbe 
but   on  the  morning  of  that  day  we 
all  gathered  in  the  salooo  to  penooaUy  test  tbe 
reports  wc  .nil  had  read  and  beard  of  our  yooug 
friend's  geniuv     Of  course,  our  expert  still  were 
most  fully  realited :  hb  playfellows  bslcaed,  awv-    was  realy 
struck  by  his  wonderful  |daying,  and  iadeed  it    oot  waU 
was  quite  impossible  for  any  not  to  fed  a  tender    of 
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beside  him  while  he  played,  and  only  to  him  did 
the  child  care  to  look  for  a  nod  of  approval  — 
which  invariably  greeted  him.  Indeed,  if  you  have 
watched  closely  at  one  of  his  concerts,  you  have 
found  that  from  the  time  of  his  appearance  on  the 
stage,  Josef's  attention  is  directed  toward  a  dark, 
intelligent-looking  man  seated  back  of  the  or- 
chestra ;  and,  though  he  has  those  charming  little 
bobbing  bows  of  his  for  the  audience,  and  occasion- 
ally a  grimace  for  his  friends  among  the  admiring 
orchestra,  yet,  to  one  who  knows  him,  it  is  easily 
perceived  that  he  considers  the  true  spirit  of  the 


music  to  be  rightly  appreciated  only  by  his  father 
and  himself.  I  have  been  told  by  his  personal 
manager  that  often,  after  an  apparently  most  suc- 
cessful performance,  the  little  fellow  has  burst  into 
tears,  insisting  that  he  has  failed  in  the  true  render- 
ing of  some  composition. 

But  all  this  is  not  of  the  boy^  and  now  I  can 
only  say,  as  I  did  when  I  saw  him  descend  the 
gang-plank  to  these  (to  him)  unknown  shores 
where  he  was  so  soon  to  gain  fame  and  popularity, 
"  May  life  and  renown  deal  gently  with  the  won- 
derful boy  !  " 


DRILL:    A    STORY   OF    SCHOOL-BOY    LIFE. 


By  John  Preston  True. 


Chapter  VII. 

It  was  night ;  and  the  round  November  moon 
hung  poised  in  space  undimmed  by  mist  or  cloud, 
an  orb  of  radiant  silver,  and  poured  through  the 
tree-tops  a  flood  of  mellow  light.  The  wind  was 
from  the  south  ;  it  ruffled  the  waters  of  the  lake 
in  sudden  flashes  edged  with  blackness ;  rattled 
the  bare  branches  overhead,  and,  sighing  wearily, 
swept  back  into  the  mazes  of  the  forest  the  wind- 
rows of  dry  leaves  that  still  were  lying  here  and 
there ;  shook  the  windows  in  their  casings,  and 
the  loose  shingles  on  the  roofs;  slammed  an  un- 
fastened blind  fitfully  against  wall  and  window 
by  turns,  and  breathed  a  warmth  unusual  to  the 
season. 

In  the  west  dormitory  all  was  still,  and  half 
the  wide  windows  were  open.  The  curtains  were 
drawn  back  from  the  alcoves  to  allow  free  circula- 
tion of  the  refreshing  air,  and  now  and  then  the  low 
breathing  of  some  sleeper  was  distinctly  audible, 
so  quiet  was  the  room  ;  while  the  silence  within  was 
otherwise  unbroken,  save  by  the 

"  Sad,  uncertain 
Rustling  of  some  silken  curtain," 

as  the  breeze  that  blew  through  the  open  windows 
lifted  it  for  a  moment ;  or  by  the  unexpected,  sharp 
little  rattle  of  a  coal  falling  from  an  open  grate. 
The  night  guard  sat  by  the  grate  nearest  to  the 
head  of  the  stairway,  quarter-staff  in  hand,  casting 


an  eye  around  the  hall  for  a  moment,  and  then  idly 
drawing  geometrical  figures  in  the  ashes  on  the 
hearth.  After  a  brief  rest,  he  resumed  his  slow 
pacing  along  the  hall,  with  noiseless  feet. 

"  Toll-1-1 !  " 

It  was  the  great  clock  upon  the  distant  tower, 
striking  the  hour  of  midnight. 

"  Toll-1-1 !  "  and  each  stroke  sent  a  lonely  throb 
echoing  again  and  again,  from  wall  to  wall,  and  fly- 
ing out  upon  the  lake  to  die  away  in  the  distance. 

"  Toll-1-1 ! "  and  at  the  last  stroke  the  quick- 
eared  sentinel  caught  the  muffled  sound  of  feet 
along  a  corridor,  stood  at  "ready"  with  his  quarter- 
staff,  received  the  salute  of  the  relief,  gave  up  his 
staff  to  a  comrade,  and  betook  himself  to  his  couch 
and  dreamless  sleep  ;  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  his 
guard-duty  exempted  him  from  rising  on  the 
morrow  at  reveille ;  while  the  new  sentinel  began 
in  turn  his  silent  march  back  and  forth,  back 
and  forth,  with  a  measured  tread  as  regular  as  a 
pendulifm. 

In  the  study  nearest  to  the  stairs  Harry  was  sleep- 
ing profoundly,  but  in  dreams  was  still  alert.  The 
jar  of  the  swinging  shutter  had  given  form  to  the 
phantom  scenes  which  his  mind  created,  and 
caused  him  to  dream  that  it  was  again  summer, 
and  sunrise,  and  that  from  the  old  fort  far  away 
across  the  level  lake  came  the  dull  boom  of  the 
morning  gun. 

He  was  still  listening  to  those  fancied  echoes 
among   the    distant   hills,    when    he   was    rudely 
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alarm,  •  ,  h^my  a$mmfit%  loM  liMi 

ptalnly  n  •  drr«m«  wliik  aMid  aad 

abovo   il>  •••»  came  a  tinuifv* 

I  he  r«tfth  tif  tralrf  «A  hoM  tiM 

djc-wiirru  ui  an  twanaoni  MaamboM. 

anolhrr,  and  •  n  qulrli 

IrrcKulari  an<i  •  '  cry,  "li  '•  iIm 
in  iha  laboratory,'*  Uwaiglit  giMvda  pbiagod  doara 
the  aialn  wHli  Um  flfo^aattofaiakm.  A  iblrli 
column  of  •iidmn  Mnoltc  twirled  up  from  iba  ball 
bvlow.  ami  »imttliaa«oiMly  raoK  oai  ibal  vhleb. 
beard  at  ninhi,  b  iht  moai  alaftling  of  all  cHoi^  — 
"  Fire  I }  - 

Were  )rou  ever  in  a  boiel  at  nlgbi  wbca  MKb  aa 
alam)  waa  given  t  Do  you  remaaibcr  tbt  Mghl, 
tbe  tbrleka.  tbe  wild,  ptuilctttUktm  roabtogioaad 
fro,  the  atirmpla  at  nving  wbai  ««a  not  wonb 
Mvini*.  ami  tbe  neglact  of  valuablca?  Do  jroo  ra> 
mcmlKT  how  inaldioMaly  the  gufthing  amoke  addkd 
around  the  corner*,  and  hunt;  in  drnte  dood*  along 
tbe  corridort;  and  bow.thmuRh  all.  vat  heard  the 
•napping  crackle  of  tbe  flame*  tplittmg  tbe  ttm- 
iK'rt  in  their  6ery  jaw»  ?  Do  >-ou  rciaeaiber  Iba 
»  I  look  of  deadly  tenor  upon  aome  of  tbe  fccca 
which  appeared  like  gboMs  in  tbe  darknew,  aad 
the  djicd.  undecided,  unoomprebendiag  look  apon 
other  raccv  and  the  wild  eyea  of  tboae  otheia  wbo 
for  the  time  had  loat  all  rcaaoa?  Tboa  h  waa  fai 
the  school. 

In  an  instant  tbe  dormitor)- balb  were  fliktl  with 
white  forms  rushing  for  the  ttainray.but  the  tbnmg 
aurKcd  back  as  it  met  the  smothering  unoke.  TbcfV 
was  another  rush  for  the  windows  and  tbe  fire- 
cacapes,  but  the  crowd  m-as  so  great  that  no  one 
could  gain  access  to  them,  and  aooie  narrowly 
escaped  being  burled  from  the  windows  by  tbe 
fr.tntic  pushing  of  those  in  tbe  rear.  There  was 
none  to  direct,  none  to  aasist  aootbcr.  bat  each 
ihnu};ht  hut  of  himself  and  fought  blindly  for  Ufo. 
A  hundred  x'oiccs  were  shouting  at  once. 

It  was  all  in  an  insunt.  When  Harry  rose  to 
his  (cct  his  first  impulse  had  been  to  nab  oat  as 
the  rest  had  done ;  the  next  thought  was,  tbat  as 
it  was  November,  a  little  more  substantial  protec- 
tion than  his  present  attire  would  be  ueloL  He 
was  petbaps  ten  seconds  in  dressing,  aad  then  be 
hurried  out  to  tbe  stairway.  He  stopped,  aghast 
at  the  crush  around  tbe  stairs  at  the  moment. 
Then  the  throng  surged  in  a  solid  mass,  fike  a 
school  of  catibb,  to  the  other  end  of  the  hsU,  and 
jammed   helplessly  againat  die 
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**FaB.|.|ter 

■I  was  ■■  MapwMg  aigat  so  sa*  i 
fodows,  who  flood  coal  aad  srKpeanaad  te  al  dtel 
turmoil  and  panic,  aad  the  Mted  ohadteaea  af  iha 
dasad,  hatf«Bolhnad  Ihnaif  alhofs  whaMHMid 


••FallMIn!- 

Even  m  ibeu  tenor  ihry  racagaind  hy 
that  ta  diici|dtea  waa  ihair  only  hapt  of  saiRy,  aad 
tht  ftagfaiff  coaaaaad  waa  the  aaa  glaaa  af  ftfhl 

apon  thcv  daihtaad  anadk 
No  OKHv  wigiiivcs  caaM  dawa  Iht  wpftt  slaink 
Harry  darted  iaio  hb  aiady  far  a  secnad  aad  aa 
<|aickly  re*appcarad  hy  tha  sida  of  Raaltta,  who 
Stood  at  Iht  laoaMhy  Iht  war-faagt  a^aanerafa 
minute  birr  tbe  dMMry  aaies  of 
little's  hie  sbnllcd  oaC  ihiuagh  the  ( 
iag,  in  doablt'^iaw,  **TheCaaMhal 
filling  the  boidteg  hoai  roof  la  haaoaaai  with  dw 
inspMag  awhidy,  while  saaallaaaoaaly  caaw  the 
sttntoriaa  cry  of  Rankia,  the  ca4baicaaai«  ccfaoMg 
ftomoocTidortooatfidar,  **Ri-ighlfoeel    DmMt' 
libv.—  MAaca!*' 
It  was  heard  all  over  the  haidteg,  aad  ai  the 


Iht  arnsaiii  raqabad,  ihai  Daae,  to  iht  foaai 
ovcrhaad,  btuhr  toso  a  haany  angh,  hb  na* 
kMrtog  aeal  reoogabtof  the  haaMr  of  k.  c««a  ihea. 
It  was  atogalar  how  that  laagh,  rtogh«  dawa  the 
stab,  pat  aaeadio  the  paak.  The  rapid  "iriaip 
tfaasp>traaip  **  of  face  wpoa  the  voa  steps  kept 
tjaae  to  the  cndeace  of  the  file.  The  saMhe. 
bdeawbh  dcaih-ilralag  ftaaesofihe 
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about  the  lieutenant  and  the  disrated  officer,  but 
not  a  step  moved  either  from  his  post.  The  notes 
of  the  fife  piped  on  unfalteringly,  and  Rankin's 
voice  was  as  steady  as  ever  it  was  on  parade,  when 
he  ordered  the  ranks  to  cover  their  mouths  and 
nostrils  before  entering  the  clouds  of  suffocating 
and  nauseous  vapors  below.  But  there  was  a  strange 
ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  boys,  and  a  mist  gath- 
ered before  their  eyes.  The  deadly  cloud  was  too 
much  for  them, —  or  would  have  been,  had  not 
Dane  seen  them  reeling  backward  as  he  followed 
this  impromptu  command  down  the  upper  stair- 
case.   Instantly  divining  the  trouble,  he  threw  the 


greeted  by  a  hearty  round  of  cheers ;  and  there, 
below  them,  were  those  who  so  lately  had  been 
occupants  of  the  dormitory  ;  in  ghostly  raiment,  it 
is  true,  but  drawn  up  in  line  with  all  the  precision 
of  a  competitive  drill,  while  three  or  four  of  the 
night  guard  came  out  from  the  lower  story,  one  of 
them  limping,  all  of  them  wet  and  dripping,  and 
reported  to  the  General  himself. 

"All  out,  sir!" 

They  did  not  refer  to  the  fire,  but  to  the  boys ; 
the  fire,  however,  by  their  prompt  action  was  fairly 
dead  —  but  it  was  an  exceedingly  narrow  escape  ! 
Harry  and  the  ex-lieutenant  sat  down  upon  the 


"  RANKIN    STOOD    BY   THE   WAR-GONG,    AND   AMINADAB   DOOLITTLe's    FIFE    SHRILLED   OUT    THKOUGH    THE   DARKNESS." 


heavy  boots,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  one 
after  the  other  with  such  accurate  aim  as  to  dash 
out  the  entire  window  at  the  end  of  the  hall ;  and 
thus  caused  a  flood  of  life-giving  air  to  come  rush- 
ing through  it.  Then  he  passed  the  loiterers,  with 
his  men  upon  the  run,  flashing  back  a  swift :  "  Keep 
it  up,  fellows,"  as  he  went,  that  brought  back  their 
senses  as  only  a  cheery,  inspiring  word  can. 

But  how  long  it  seemed  before  the  sergeant  at  the 
end  of  the  last  file  passed  them,  and  they  could 
take  their  turn  !  In  reality,  it  was  just  one  minute 
since  the  first  notes  of  the  fife.  And  as  they 
stepped  out  upon  the  fire-escape,  instead  of  descend- 
ing by  the  stairs,  they  were  astonished  at  being 


landing  of  the  fire-escape,  instead  of  descending, 
and  leisurely  surveyed  the  scene. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  looking  crew,  Harry?" 
asked  Rankin,  with  a  chuckle.  "  This  will  go 
down  to  posterity  as  the  '  great  un-dress  parade.' " 

But  Harry  could  not  laugh  ;  he  was  too  much 
excited.  He  wished  to  find  Dane,  one  of  whose 
boots  he  had  picked  up  on  the  fire-escape ;  so  he 
rapidly  swung  himself  down  the  ladder,  and  reach- 
ing the  "jumping-off  place,"  let  himself  drop.  It 
was  this  gap  that  had  determined  Rankin  to  send 
the  boys  down  by  the  stairway,  in  preference,  so 
long  as  the  stairs  were  not  actually  in  flames. 
He  had  taken  command  because  Harry  could  not 
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'  nd  pUf  %hv  Ut€,  too,  himI  |i9 

htr  Um  CcMnU  miglii  hoc  mv  t^ 

iiM'A  tins  A»  |ir«MmpiiMN»  liMW  htwM  a  pflvait. 

Ilui   th«  GfflMfBl  NMrt  llM»  M   Um  faoi  €f  Um 

U<lti«rrt  bf  had  alntdy  boMd  all  abovi  ii. 

itr^rdliHof  fllqtMttt.  iJwoid  mMtiMi  giaipMl 

tdt  and  t^iwawd  ihMi  vaul  ihr  l»>|« 

hit  fcM  gloiHiiR  with  aHMbclJon.    He  •«• 

I' I '  t  hit  boy^  and  of  the  trtawpli  of  iliirtpliBi. 

W II hunt  Mytng  a  worrf,  h«  fraipid  Hany  aad 
KanViii  by  ihni  •houltlrrm  And  OUUtiiad  I 

(o  th«  front  of  Um  UiMof  boya,  paaaod  • 
And  lald  brldly  i 

"Compaay— atlaniloat  Acting. UtMcMUM  Wy. 
Ik't  cominMon  te  bortby  made  pvfniaiMfit,  and 
he  will  bt  appotolid  to  apodal  duly 
KAnbn.  for  cootpkoooa bravvry.  b  bcrrby  rniofod 
lo  hb  former  rank  of  Second  UmilanaiiL  Bftak 
ranks,— march  I" 

And  thoao  neami  to  the  (Icncnil  almiytdaclafod 
light  wbkb  gUatoncd  in  bit  «y«a  «M  tbo 
>  of  moonbioma  vpon  toan. 

CMApmt  VIII. 

**  BftKAK  ranks,—  nuwdi !  ** 
*  Can  you  not  imagine  bow  with  thout*  that  woke 
the  echoes,  the  boys  rushed  lor  the  dormitory  and 
ditpcrved  to  their  rooms?  Harry  found  Dane, 
and  surrendered  the  boot  with  a  word  of  hearty 
thanks ;  and  the  twain,  with  Rankin,—  now  fhnlMd 
and  proud  o^  ■  •  ent  reatoratioQ  to  rank,— • 

peered  im|ui»ir  •  what  was  left  of  the  labo> 

ratory.  The  iiiv  was  confined  to  tbe  toboratory- 
room,  and  an  immediate  oooaeqoenoe  waa  the 
transfer  of  that  mstitution  to  a  small  building  at  a 
sale  distance  from  the  rest. 

Dane  himself  was  particularly  happy,  and  rather 
silent,  o\*er  something  that  the  (*eneral  had  said  to 
him :  and,  for  once,  did  not  remark  that  be  had 
been  "bom  without  any  ideas,  worth  oonstder- 
ing. 

The  attractions  of  the  ruins  were  not  great  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  howerer;  the  scene 
was  ncirly  shn>uded  in  darkness,  with  broken 
glass  underfoot,  charted  timbers  to  rub  against, 
and  a  wet  burnt-wood  smdl,  mixed  with  various 
"quaint  and  curious**  odors  (for  tbe  roost  part 
unpleasant)  arising  from  the  remains  ofdmioyed 
chemicals  which  originally  had  not  been  intended 
for  such  whcrfesale  compounding. 

"  It 's  like  the  famous  *cit)-  of  Cofogne,* **  said 
Rankin,  holding  hb  nose.  "  I  shall  smell  all  sorts 
of  horrible  things  for  the  next  wc^ ;  ooroe,  we  11 
go  inside." 

"  It  *s  lucky  that  there  was  n't  any  nitro^yoerine 
in  there,  or  we  should  all  have  biecn  turned  into 
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fMarat"  ■niwiij  ttarry*  aa  be  •nraad 
Jmi  b«r  ibt  Mtovt  •fMHin  I  ** 
li  tMM  ivMtM  lkii«  aa  ftlf  JdM^bod  00 


knoiat  and*  M  mNv  of  die  oald  air  itMhing 

llNWI||l  dW  WWMM  WImIow,  MM  wo  MM  fMl  < 


wMi  a  pOt  of  lovvii  on  bia  i 
<w  wavr*    MMTif  cvnyHMaoaOf 
took  Ma  iMid  bf  iht 

**  Lai  tf«y  oAear«  of  t 
aioMtl** 

Tbem  «na  a  ffwii  far  iht 
ibtprivM 

the  Doctor,  dipping  a  lowil  bi  tbe 
into  bia  band. 

•VSiirgMHt  DWM  — Ummmm  Wylv— 4 
in  general  I  —  take  a  towd  apioci^  onk  tfM 
the  water  and  wtmg  it  o«c** 

A  doatn  oAem at ooot  laaclMd fari 


ofltoera  were  lo  be 

llomhay 

mg  pnratea 

'*  Now,  bave  aB  of  yoo 
/vfartbemt!   Ifany 
wbere  to  get  it«**  be 

Socb  a  sboot  went  op  I 

''Crnwattmrl!"    "And  me!**    *«Aad 

A  naob  raabed  opon  tbe  Hnle  Doctor. 

WyUe  jnapcd  to  tbe  froM,  aategii^^  tbe 
heavy  doib. 

"Cbargef- 

And  wbadcl  came  tbe  wet  towd  over  the 
moat  bead;  and  wback f  —  wback f — 
went  tbe  toweb  of  tbe  other  odkris  sowd  a 
OMMdnmof  sbrseksaadycOsaad  laogbaer. 

Slraigbt  tbroof^  tbe  aoaid  chaffed  dw 
with  Wybe  at  their  head,  evca  aa  Richard 
Limi  hcaiiid  with  luaarawd  hnighta  was  woi 
cleave  a  way  throogh  the  canfca  of  iw  baaed 
cens;  and  backward,  sncwaya,  awayed  the 
dodging, 
escape  the 

the  nervy  Doctor  anc 
tbe  writhing  fray.   Adaaenornwreof  the 
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combined,  and  made  a  rush  at  Dane,  Harry,  and 
Rankin,  who,  nothing  loath,  stood  back  to  back,  at 
bay  in  the  center  of  the  ring.  Each  guarded  a  quar- 
ter-circle, and  around  their  feet  lay  towels  jerked 
from  the  incautious  hands  of  would-be  assailants 
who  in  vain  tried  to  regain  them,  being  unable  to 
face  the  startUng  whacks  of  the  heavy  towels  swung 
by  the  practiced  fencers.  Three  other  officers 
guarded  a  corner,  two  more  held  a  window-seat 
against  all  comers  ;  for  the  privates  outnumbered 
them  ten  to  one ;  and,  once  more  to  recall  feudal 
times,  a  thought  flashed  into  Harry's  mind  that  this 
was  not  unlike  a  scene  in  the  hall  of  some  castle 
which  has  been  besieged  and  overpowered,  when 
the  few  remaining  defenders  have  gathered  to 
make  a  last  stand  ;  knights  fighting  against  men- 
at-arms,  not  hoping  for  their  lives,  but  with  the 
grim,  Norman  determination  to  make  their  deaths 
costly  to  the  foe.  This  fancy  gave  an  impetus  to 
his  arm,  a  force  to  his  blows  that  caused  his  quarter 
of  the  circle  to  be  avoided  by  all  save  the  most 
daring.  And  these  kept  cautiously  out  of  reach, 
craftily  endeavoring  to  entice  him  beyond  his  post 
and  thus  expose  the  others ;  but  he  instantly  saw 
through  their  stratagem. 

"  Keep  close,  fellows,"  he  said,  speaking  over 
his  shoulder.  "  If  they  get  between  us  we  shall 
catch  particular  fits  ! " 

And  the  trio  stood  close.  But  what  craft  could 
not  accomplish  accident  brought  about;  for  it  hap- 
pened that  Dane  and  Harry  struck  out  at  the  same 
instant,  and  as  they  swung  back  their  towels  for  a 
new  blow,  the  weapons  became  lovingly  entwined, 
and  Harry's  blow  was  so  much  the  stronger  that 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  Dane  found  himself  flat 
upon  his  back,  with  his  shoulders  feeling  out  of 
joint,  and  a  myriad  of  blue  and  white  stars  scintil- 
lating before  his  eyes  as  the  blue-flashing  elec- 
tricity gleams  around  a  dynamo. 

Twenty  towels  arose  in  the  air,  heavy  as  blud- 
geons ;  the  ring  broke  and  closed  in  with  shouts 
of  exultation ;  but  Harry  took  one  step  backward, 
and  standing  across  Ed's  prostrate  form,  forced  all 
back,  again  and  again,  while  Rankin  coolly  guarded 
his  quarter-circle  as  before.  The  ring  became 
formed  again,  and  there  was  a  pause  in  the  strife ; 
Harry  glanced  around  for  a  moment,  and  then 
bent  forward  to  assist  Dane  to  rise.  As  he  did  so, 
Mitchell  stepped  suddenly  up  from  behind  and 
swung  his  towel  around  his  head.     Thud  ! 

Harry  Wylie  fell  forward  over  the  body  of  his 
friend  without  a  word. 

There  was  a  loud  laugh,  a  hiss  or  two,  and  then 
a  rush.  But  Harry  did  not  rise.  Some  one  quickly 
seized  Mitchell's  towel,  which  seemed  to  hang  very 
heavily, —  a  lump  of  sea-coal  was  found  to  be 
knotted  into  the  end  ! 


Elsewhere  around  the  hall  the  fun  was  still  seeth- 
ing, fast  and  furious.  Only  in  that  little  knot  in 
the  center  was  there  rest,  like  the  still  calm  that 
marks  the  center  of  a  cyclone,  the  hollow  core 
around  which  wheel  the  lightning  winds. 

No  one  noticed  them  save  to  rub  against  them 
by  accident  and  to  fly  spinning  off  at  a  tangent. 
The  building  shook  and  trembled  under  rushing 
feet,  the  alcoves  echoed  and  re-echoed,  the  ewers 
and  pitchers  in  the  sleeping-rooms  rattled  and 
clattered  against  one  another,  and  now  and  then  a 
faint  crash  told  of  the  fall  of  some  insecure  orna- 
ment. 

The  little  Doctor  still  stood  by  the  recess,  with 
hands  clasped  behind  his  head,  watching  the  frolic 
with  twinkling  eyes  and  a  general  air  indicating 
that  he,  too,  should  enjoy  nothing  more  than  to 
grasp  a  towel  and  rush  in  among  them.  But  the 
instant  that  his  quick  eye  caught  symptoms  of  im- 
pending trouble,  —  the  flash  of  an  angry  glance, 
the  doubling  of  a  fist,  —  he  stepped  backward  to  the 
great  gong  and  swung  the  beater  lustily  around  his 
head. 

"Whang!!" 

At  the  stroke  every  voice  was  silent,  every  form 
motionless ;  as  though  the  Doctor  had  been  another 
Perseus  and  had  held  aloft  the  Gorgon's  head. 
Even  those  upon  the  floor  made  no  attempt  to  rise, 
but  sat  there,  panting. 

"  Let  each  boy  drop  his  towel  just  where  he 
is!  "  the  Doctor  shouted.  "  Into  your  beds,  every 
one  of  you,  while  you  are  warm,  and,  if  you  don't 
have  colds  in  the  morning,  thank  your  stars  that 
your  physician  is  an  Irishman  !  —  Maixh!  " 

"  Hurrah  for  the  Donnybrook  Doctor  !  "  shouted 
a  private  in  the  rear,  amid  a  roar  of  laughter,  as 
they  scuttled  toward  their  beds,  save  three  or  four 
in  the  center  of  the  room,  two  of  whom  were 
holding  Mitchell,  each  grasping  a  wrist  with  one 
hand,  and  holding  the  other  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der in  threatening  proximity  to  his  throat. 

Harry  was  just  struggling  to  his  feet,  a  little 
dazed  from  the  heavy  blow,  but  not  much  hurt, 
for  his  thick  hair  and  the  towel  acted  as  cushions 
to  deaden  its  force. 

"  Let  him  go,  fellows,  quick  !  don't  bring  the 
Doctor  down  !  "  he  whispered,  hastily.  "Oh,  con- 
found it !  it 's  too  late,"  for  the  little  man  was 
striding  down  toward  them  with  rapid  steps.  The 
boys  loosed  their  hold  upon  Mitchell,  however, 
and  wlicn  he  reached  them  they  were  adjusting 
some  buttons,  in  the  most  innocent  manner,  while, 
as  the  only  light  in  the  hall,  save  the  glow  of  the 
grates,  was  the  feeble  moonlight,  their  faces  were 
not  tell-tales. 

"  Why  do  you  not  obey  orders,  Wylie?"  said 
the  Doctor,  a  little  sternly. 
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**  If  yo«  plmut  fir,  Cd  mmI  I  hmn  •  frw  I 
•nd  w«  would  IiIm  an  rMmUMila<i«*'  Mid  iUmy 
(M'*it«f1y  Ml  of  lut  own  cfMMm»  on  wlHcii*  le 
I  •  itjv  by  ratomal  uppMnMCMi  iIm  orgM  of  ««•- 
•  <  •o.M  had  MiddMlf  dottbltd  in  fftw. 

'  lUvr  you  bMn  AgliUnK?**  Mhod  tlw  Uoc««#. 
blunil)r. 

"  \o.  kif  {  i||«f«  luM  n'l  bcwn  an*  Airlit. 

.  ihdt '»  «U.     AmJ  I  »"  14 

<  iih  m«  fcir  lh«  niKhi   -»..-.  — ;  of  « — 

•« 

Miuiicll  tUpptd  away,  thofoogMy  nhtiiwd  of 
htintHf.   The  Doetor  pmcrfbcd  oold  wMtr  Ibr  Um 

<  t%Q  gave  llM  dCtlfM  pWSWHOIIt  MHiMHd 

'■<-  tniMihlng  was  conctaltd«  h  waa  wlit 

><ti{  devptr,  and  wvnl  hia  way  to  lo- 

,      t,"  to  ih«  principal,  who  waa  Mill  to 

the  library  wiih  ihr  ('*rnrral.     The  pwcgptOf  Ual« 

cncti  lo  IkKtor  Md'arih)'*  rvpoit wiilia Inrlnkla 

in  hi*  cyv  «nd  an  amuwti  tinilc. 

"  I  *m  afrakl  thai  there  will  ba  a  Uf  waahtog 
bill  nest  Monday,**  he  obaenrod. 

**  Better  that,  than  a  ImII  nt  the  apoUMeary^** 
the  physician  answered,  Mouil) .  white  the  GtMral 
nibbed  hb  hands  in  satlafeftion  over  the  vindica- 
dOQ  of  strict  diadpline  aflbnkd  by  the  nights 
eapeiience« 


lo  InO  oonMiory,  ika  two 


•Mil  Off 


dffcidfdly  Pp^mt4  by  Natvy. 

as  not  ganm  lo  prwacw,  one 
OB  H  yawMH^  n  too  •eie  Mi  wy 
Po  yoM  nmtmkif  nhM  My 
kObumf 
I  aMi  bowMgMllMHAt 

a 


ml 


alibe 


bar  son,  and  ooi  a 
Harrys 

H   Hw  ■wvw   WW  aoviBO  oo  v^a 
bfollMrf    And  May,  bong  loor 
waa  leobod  opiob^ldasa 

Ho  fMMnMavM  boor  ska  hi 
lobtadtor  bar  noilMr  bod 

sonly  to  flM  asnBNtob    Tboy 

,*"OMy  a  siiMn  wtoi  a  ortii 
boidso  of  tfwagbi  WM  ibr 


Oh  !  't  is  bland,  and  oh,  't  is  bloomy,  for  it 's 

May; 
Could  there  be  a  more  delightful   season, 


How  the  sunbeams  skip  and  scatter, 
And  the  sparrows  chirp  and  chatter, 
And    the    sweetly  scented    breezes    softly 

stray  ! 
And  we  're  gladsome,  and  we  're  gleeful,  and 

we  're  gay, 
And  we  're  highly  happy-hearted. 
For  we  're  blithely,  briskly  started 
For  a  joyful,  jocund,  jolly  holiday. 

And  oh,  't  is  glum  and  gloomy,  though  't  is 

May  I 
Could  there  be  a  more  distracting  season,  say? 
We  must  hustle,  we  must  hurry. 
In  a  flutter  and  a  flurry. 
For  the  sky  is  direly  dark  and  grimly  gray, 


And  we  '11  have  to  hasten  home  the  shortest  way ; 

And  we  scuttle  and  we  scamper  !  — 

What  a  doleful,  dismal  damper  ! 

What  a  dreary,  drizzly,  dreadful  holiday  ! 


/;,jfdm 


Till*    AtiVif-r    OF    Mf*^^    AfrnTT 


h\  i*mn  l*KwntM  lfti;». 


TtIK  rraderv  of  the  JlT.  NlcMOiA«  htnv  mvt 

Mitti  4  /rr4i  lii«».     Ilcfnrr  ilih  i«  rcMl  bf  yo««  iW 

I.  I.  ,  t  ...1.  ».il  tlAW  cArftr«l  the  M(l  tWM^  tMf  AlMl 

■  fIcAr  "  Aiini  Jn"  Hm  n—irtl  «w»y. 

ipp)'  h«Hir«  Air  ilur  In  hcf  ?     Maw 

livr*  «rv  lite  Itrllrf,  aimI  bciivrt  Urn 

wtxHt,  Ami  ihc  rftdiii|ilr%  at  Hrt  lilllr 

mrn  aim!  witmrn  t     Thcfv  »tll   lir  nutny  a  *i«r> 

inltl  <»f  her  own  un«clA*h  ktndnrm;  IniI  I  •nh  U* 

In  her  own  worU*  onre  more  ipeAk  Uh  ihefmcl«rm 

^    '  ^At  ihcadvicvwlilciiw  nMiihtasHk 

>  ooy»  fee  whom  Ihtf  ••ft  WM  wrtt* 

un.  uttl  lu  iif  equal  ralue  lo  othoT  bojrt  Mid  gMi» 

who  wiHiuUI  fullow  in  her  IbowvfM. 

( h\c%-,  in  the  audacity  oC  youth.  I  wrote  to  MiM 
\lt  ..It  A  Inter,  the  tenor  of  which  it  indicaiod  by 
her  pnimpi.  characteristic  reply,  herewith  thown 
)-ou.  Ii  may  hdp  toroe  of  you  young  people  aa 
It  did  me. 

Concord,  Oct.  24ih. 
J.  I».  Tnuc: 

DrarSir:  1  never  copy  or  **  polish,** «» I  have 
no  old  MSS.  lo  send  you,  and  if  I  had  it  would  be 
of  liiilr  ii»c,  ffir  one  penon'*  method  i%  no  rule  lor 
another.  VJuch  must  work  in  hb  own  way.  and  the 
only  drill  needed  is  to  keep  writing  and  profit  b> 
criticism.  Mind  grammar,  tpelling.  and  punctua- 
lion,  u«c  short  words,  and  express  as  briedy  as  you 
can  your  meaning.  Young  people  use  too  many 
adjectives  and  try  to  '* write  fine.**  The  stnMf> 
est,  simplest  words  are  best  and  no/mHJgm  ooes 
if  It  '  ' 

\\  if  >-ou  can :  if  not«  stffll  write  and 

iinpmvc  .  on.     Read  the  best  books  and 

they  will     ......  mur  style.     Sec  and  hear  good 

speakers  and  wise  people,  and  learn  of  then. 
Work  for  twenty  years  and  then  you  may  some 
day  find  that  you  have  a  style  and  place  of  your 
own.  and  can  command  good  pay  for  the  same 
things  no  one  would  take  when  you  were  unknown. 

I  kiM>w  little  of  poetr>*,  as  I  never  read  modem 


•Ifempts,  but  ftfettr  Miy  yoiMg 
proa*,  m  only  tmm  m  a  mmmy  m  Afw  a  imt 
pod*  MM  vffiM  aw  to  tMHy  lo  do  hHM  h  la  sot 
I  wTMr  ilMm.  I  haw  «•  ««iy  iMiflV 
rown  thai  I  <a«  toy  oo  mo«v«  boi  wttli  y«i 
iMd  gHw  ywu.  for  a  manoi  MklMfl  Aapli^ 

tim  mtm^     t'»m$m  H  Xtioll*  psIifCt. 

Vow  frtrnd.  I.  It  AtOOfT. 


P.  8»"  I  wt  MMs  )wu  MMl  aw  Dfttae  qmo  mmmt 
I  sae«  iMt  boys  of  MMrtom  coo  oat  boov  omqI 
aod  had  batlfv  wfMe  oC  ifcan^  ikty 
la  opt  to  booMoo  ohmI> 
ii  oloon  mtm  m  mM  m 

Rood  RaipbWiMol 
pfoar  Is,  Rod  soow  of  dio  bort  poetry  wo  hoso.    I 

moch  pWRBT  hmi  to 


Yc«« 
sUgbc  soccaas.  I 
ferhcradvkr:  aod  ibt 

iofbaortwitbwbkili 


CostOMUN  Sept.  7,  %$, 

Mr  DrAR  Mo.  TOi*C:  Tbooks  for  the  pretty 

Incn  I  read  at  oooe  aod  witli  psaaaow*  for 
1  fliil  <O|0ji  boys*  praooB  aa  aatKh  aa  ewer* 

I  don »  mseowee  the  odvsre  I  gosv  yoo«  ooo 
snouw  jwoge  worn  umb  yvmr  nrar  smry  am*  yowons 
not  oeed  omco.  Yoor  boy^  aw  loai  boys^  ood  tbo 
girls  coo  f  on«  whidi  sa  rare  > 
allays,  I  find.  They  aw  oot 
and  that  isagoodesaoipletoaet  both 
wfiien  aod  the  huaes  wbo  wad  the  book. 

I  bcaitdy  wish  yoo ' 
and  shall  ahnys  be  glad  to  I 
for  you  diasb  oo  the  steep  rood  lOol  leods  to  i 


Youn  tiuljr. 


L.  M.  Atcorr. 
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A     CHINESE     MARKET. 


By  Yan  Phou  Lee. 


"  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together."  In  China, 
shops  of  a  certain  kind  will  be  found  side  by  side. 
If  you  will  walk  with  me  through  a  long  avenue 
in  my  native  place,  you  will  find  the  dry-goods 
stores,  where  all  sorts  of  silk,  woolen,  and  cotton 
cloth  are  sold,  at  one  end  of  the  street,  with  possi- 
bly a  book-stall  or  pharmacy  sprinkled  here  and 
there  between,  and  the  shops  which  deal  in  food 
at  the  other  end. 

Let  us  take  our  basket  and  hand-scales  and  walk 
through  a  real  Chinese  market.  You  will  need 
the  scales,  if  you  don't  wish  to  be  cheated  by  some 
of  the  rascally  dealers.  Human  nature  is  the 
same  there  as  elsewhere,  you  know ;  and  you 
must  take  away  the  temptation  to  sin.  I  dare  say 
that  very  few  will  give  you  short  weight  willfully, 
but  it  is  just  as  well  to  provide  against  mistakes, 
and  you  see  that  almost  every  buyer  is  similarly 
provided. 

The  scales  are  a  simple  affair,  being  a  polished 
and  graduated  wooden  rod,  dotted  with  brass  pegs 
which  mark  off  the  ounces  and  "  catties"  (about  i  ^ 
lb.)  and  having  two  hooks  fastened  to  the  larger 
end.  The  goods  to  be  weighed  are  fastened  to 
the  hooks,  and  an  iron  weight  is  put  on  the  other 
end,  and  so  placed  as  to  balance  them. 

Thus  doubly  armed,  with  scales  and  alertness, 
let  us  follow  the  crowd  through  the  narrow 
thoroughfare.  You  notice  that  the  street  is  paved 
with  long  granite  slabs,  worn  smooth  by  the  tread 
of  thousands  of  pedestrians  for  many  years.   It  is  so 


narrow  that  you  may  conclude  that  horse-teams  are 
not  supposed  to  pass  through.  Indeed,  there  are 
no  carriages  and  wagons  to  be  found  in  southern 
China,  except  in  the  foreign  settlements.  But 
occasionally  a  sedan-chair  passes  by,  to  which  you 
must  yield  the  right  of  way. 

The  shops  open  upon  the  street,  and  all  their 
wares  are  displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
meat  markets  are  rather  dark-looking  and  un- 
pleasant within,  for  there  they  not  only  sell  their 
meats,  but  slaughter  the  animals  on  the  spot  and 
roast  them  as  well.  The  butchers  stand  behind  a 
long  table  facing  the  street,  and  sell  you  lamb,  or 
mutton,  or  pork,  and  sometimes  venison, —  all 
raw,  or  roast  pork,  roast  chicken  and  roast  duck, 
in  any  quantity  you  may  desire. 

The  way  the  meats  are  roasted  may  be  of  some 
interest.  After  the  animals  are  slaughtered  and 
well  cleaned,  inside  and  out,  they  are  hung  on 
iron  hooks.  The  oven  is  of  brick,  very  large,  and 
about  four  feet  high  and  three  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  top,  and  is  now  heated  red-hot  by  a  blaz- 
ing wood-fire.  The  animals  are  put  in  the  oven 
after  the  wood  is  burned  down  to  coals,  and  sus- 
pended by  means  of  iron  rods  across  the  top, 
which  is  then  tightly  covered  up,  as  is  also  the 
draught.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how 
quickly  the  meats  are  roasted.  It  takes  hardly 
fifteen  minutes  for  them  to  be  thoroughly  cooked, 
and  ready  for  sale.  The  meats  thus  roasted  are 
delicious.     The  skins  turn  red  and  those  of  pigs 
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of  All 

ll...>  . 


p.    Ctti  half  II  ponad*  or  •  q«(«(irr  tl 

4  piiy  My  or  tw9My»M^  '  «(1i* 

rqital  Avt  mmI  i«ohu«'  rM* 

'•«y.    Tlw  moiicMi  p>*wd  w  M 

•iwrilJiywiwimw 

ui«t**  **M«y  wflib  tiicfwtM  In  my 

piCiCllLi/ 

K«ch  tliop  hMt  «MiMlly  ttitdtr  iIm  liMt  or 


God  of  Woolilit  bcibfv 
wlikii  Micr«i«r  ••  \mrm» 
•d  mort>  lOn* 

lag)  om:  -..  i...  Am 
oad  Aliccfiln  oi  Mdi 
motiUit  wmh  otfthtt^t 
of  feodokoMOMndo, 
cmolwow  boTMo  w* 
fofvH. 

Drkd  iA  oT  muiy 
Idodt  art  told  ia  tht 

SlOfVSf  Dot    hCMI   hHI« 

•ad  wa  feod  gcnctally, 
are  aaoally  told  by 
nMa  wbo  briaf  tona 
noiB  a  great  dNiaaca* 
early  la  the  nwralag 
Of  the  aneroooOt  la 
baskets.  Behind  these  they  vquai,  and  hawk  thdr 
wares  in  loud  tones.  That  b  the  rraMMi  why  a 
Chincnc  nuirket  b  so  noisy  and  aaioMtcd.  Yo« 
ask  the  price  of  shad,  for  instance,  or  of  crabs,  and 
the  dealer  rabcs  the  price  of  an  ounce  by  to  oMaqr 
cash,  which  you  ha%T  to  l)cat  down.  What  Adaoi 
Smith  called  the  "higKlini;  of  the  market/'  exiaia 
here  in  i(»  iicrfcction.  Afirr  wasting  considerable 
time  in  ulkin);  and  splitiini;  difleiCBOca,  yoaattasl 
decide  to  buy,  or  the  trader  coodiides  to  sell. 
Hut  ho«irc\*cr  much  you  may  coQgranriMr  yoarsrlf 
on  havioK  made  a  good  bargain,  yoa  can  not  be 
certain  that  others  may  not  make  mocb  better 
bargains  with  the  same  man.  Vegetables  are  sold 
by  other  dealers,  and  the  same  process  most  be 
gone  through  before  you  can  make  a  Ciir  porchase. 
Grocery  stores  are  plenty,  and  there  yoo  vfll  find 
on  sale  all  sorts  of  sauces,  preserves,  sagan,  aad 
so  forth,  in  fiKt  whatever  is  dealt  in  by  grocers  in 
America. 

Beef  is  not  often  eaten  by  the  Chinese,  on  ac> 
count  of  their  reUgious  scruples.  rooM  of  them  being 
tinged,  more  or  less,  with  Buddhism,  but  espe- 


aaiy  baoMM  tfw  OK  ii  wad  I 
liiiaslly  yoa  a<  iad  a  Mai  isf  iW  «lt  af  Im«1 
I  bioagil  ilM  mmm  |in|adict,  iMila  om^  mOk  is 
wad  by  dM  paaala*  wid  fhtt  knW  is  aMdv  mms 
ibM  cabw.  oai  laliad,  w  be  tabta  m  a  rvlHb. 

Bw  a  bwd  af  cbaaw  is  wmd&  af  basa  cwdL  Tbt 
rv  giaaad  la  hmd-mtk  aad  dumiilnd  ia 
r«  tbaa  inalaad  aad  MMwai.  TlwraMliisa 
^fflMOy  arMia  oBlWt  waMQwiig  wto  imwe^wmmv< 
li  li  MHa  ofMl  Arbnii  MMi.  TMi  cabv  is  ww 
dHad.    TbewlsalwaametnHHit  AawlMHa. 

Yoa  prraa^  was0ar  o'wy  I  awo  aai  wMfwaa 
Ibt  wiB.  MllcM*  aad  dai^  wbtcb  anr  wid  M  be 
iha  cwnmaa  tod  af  dar  Oiaaie  paafle.  Tbt 
faasoa  MbawwaaatiiclidMifsaiviobriwadia 
ibe  aiatlMt.  iaaKt«i  baowafaopMaravrrvsacb 
ailicMa  af  fead  caa  be  bad«  eaovpl  la  a  low  part 
of  CaatoSf  wbera  prapla  avo  aar 


will  bay  afaaosi  aaytbiag  to 

Camcte  people  wc  oa 
wiu  Icara  now  good 
yoo  eat  bread.    Tbey 

currals,  are  raised  ia  grew  pleaty 
iparanveiy  cbcaply.    Toe  reaaoa  wa 


Tbe 


Tbey  est  rfaew 
of  wbeai,waL 


n  America,  n  becaaw  gold 

wboOy  iwporttd*  are  scry  dear.    I^iicaa  ww  rise 

tbere  tjaichlj'  ewwigb  w  sooa  aa  ibcy 

diaaged  ibeir  iw  aad  silk  far  a  gieai 

of  those 


HOUSEKEEPING    SONGS.     No.  III. 

DRYING    AND    IRONING. 


Words  by  Mary  J.  Jacques. 
^ilef/re//o. 


Music  by  T.  C.  H. 
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I.  In      the  breez-y        sun    -    shine,        On     the  dew -y     grass, 
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Here    she    tip  -    toes        reach     -      ing. 


^E^^l^ 


There  she  spreads  for       bleach     - 
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RICHES    AND    POVERTY 
Bv  C.  A.  Woooi* 


Not  many  yean  ago  thete  Htrad  a  yo«af  gM 
who  «nu  exceedingly  fortunate. 

Her  home  h.id  masihre  walls  ami  towcTK  witli  a 
great  dome.  1  ornamcntedt  '^— «"gP*  which 

the  light  cAn)>  r-chan|(mgdbcla.   She  had 

a  large  fortune,  ami  among  her  Jcweh  weiv,  a 
gokkn  crown  that  no  one  could  imitate,  a  very 
large  dianMNMl,  and  a  great  many  tmallcr  ones. 
There  was,  bestdeiy  a  great  gold  lochet«  with  a 
picture  in  it ;  while  she  had  iMMe  pearls  than  »hc 
could  use. 

Surrounding  her  home  was  an  immenae  park 
(hat  Abounded  in  wild  game  ami  beamifol  Uees 
;ind  flowers.  Every  one  who  caow  to  see  her 
broui;lu  a  predoos  gift.  Some  even  hrooght  her 
c\xr)-thing  they  had  to  ghre.  Every  year  she  look 
a  long  journey  and  saw  the  most  heaatifol  sights. 
Her  traveling  trip  nc%'er  tired  her  in  the  leasL 

Would  you  nc»t  like  to  have  been  in  the  place  of 
this  fortiuute  young  girl  ? 

In  (hat  same  locality  there  li\xd  a  girl  who, 
you  will  think,  had  a  hard  (imc  of  iL 

She  lived  in  a  log>hut  in  the  wtMMb,  and  drcased 
in  coarse  dodiea.  She  had  to  mxirk  hard,  for  her 
modier  was  HI  a  great  deal  of  the  time ;  and  as 
she  was  an  only  child,  a  large  part  of  the  household 
duties  (ell  to  her.  Then  every  day  she  had  to 
search  the  woods  for  their  cow.  and  milk  her :  and 
in  their  seaatm  she  had  to  gather  blackbenies  and 


raspbrrrtcs  and  hmclMffiea  tohdponi  ihciracMtfy 
■nppliea.  Woald  yon  not  dMhr  to  hnae  mdk  m 
tee?  Hoar  mndi  nnhnr  yon  wonM  J—  Wbt  dW 
Cm  gill  I  spoke  of  I  Bni  what  nnehl  fan  «|r  tf  I 
shonid  UM  yon  ihey  hodi  w«f«  one  and  dM  mmw 
pcnon?    Lrt  tt*  we  how  dM  mny  hr. 

The  massm;  walls  and  loocta  of  wkM  I  spite 
were  the  grand,  high  saooncainaaraond  her 
home ;  and  dw  gjrani  daow  wos  dK  sky* 
wMjnsiwmock  hem  aa  tfk  hnd 
cspedalljr  te  her.  Her  great  ftiitrnw  oonsteed  of 
yotMh,  heakkt  smehinc,  pme  air, 
goon  natnne,  nooeta  and  vniii^  nnw  a 
and  one  of  the  hen  Ihiimaof  this ' 

That  goUea  crown  yon  wil 
her  hesntiM  goMen  hair.ofwkkk  I  am 
was  a  little  vrnm.  Her  dianwnds  were  the  a 
stars,  and  she  never  wortted  for  fcar  thry 
be  stolen.  Her  golden  loctec  was  the  moiai,  and 
the  pktnre  the  one  wc  ad  can  see  in  iL  Her 
penrls  weie  dewdrop* ;  the  precioos  gift  dmi  every 
one  bionght  wss  love,  and  dMs  she  wcB  oesesvnnL 
The  long  jonmey  the  look  every  year  wna  the 
raond  the  ann  to  Sprmgland, 
Antnmn,  and  back  so  xy  ^wmicf . 
Every  night  revealed  new  gforics  in  the 
every  morning  fatonght  renewed  bar  and 

Now.  if  yon  wish  a  asoral  So  my  story, 
carenrily,  and  perhaps  yvm 


THE    STORY    OF    THE    MORNING-GLORY    SEED, 


By  Margaret  Eytinge. 


LITTLE  girl  one  day  in  the  month  of  May  dropped  a  morn- 
ing-glory seed  into  a  small  hole  in  the  ground  and  said : 
"  Now,  Morning-glory  Seed,  hurry  and  grow,  grow,  grow 
until  you  are  a  tall  vine  covered  with  pretty  green  leaves 
and  lovely  trumpet-flowers."  But  the  earth  was  very  dry, 
for  there  had  been  no  rain  for  a  long  time,  and  the  poor 
wee  seed  could  not  grow  at  all.  So,  after  lying  patiently 
in  the  small  hole  for  nine  long  days  and  nine  long  nights,  it  said  to  the 
ground  around  it :  "  O  Ground,  please  give  me  a  few  drops  of  water  to 
soften  my  hard  brown  coat,  so  that  it  may  burst  open  and  set  free  my  two 
green  seed-leaves,  and  then  I  can  begin  to  be  a  vine  !  "  But  the  ground  said : 
"That  you  must  ask  of  the  rain." 

So  the  seed  called  to  the  rain :  "O  Rain,  please  come  down  and  wet  the 
ground  around  me  so  that  it  may  give  me  a  few  drops  of  water.  Then  will 
my  hard  brown  coat  grow  softer  and  softer  until  at  last  it  can  burst  open 
and  set  free  my  two  green  seed-leaves  and  I  can  begin  to  be  a  vine !"  But 
the  rain  said  :   "I  can  not  unless  the  clouds  hang  lower." 

So  the  seed  called  to  the  clouds:  "O  Clouds,  please  hang  lower  and 
let  the  rain  come  down  and  wet  the  ground  around  me,  so  that  it  may  give 
me  a  few  drops  of  water.  Then  will  my  hard  brown  coat  grow  softer  and 
softer  until  at  last  it  can  burst  open  and  set  free  my  two  green  seed-leaves 
and  I  can  begin  to  be  a  vine ! "  But  the  clouds  said :  "The  sun  must  hide, 
first." 

So  the  seed  called  to  the  sun  :  "  O  Sun,  please  hide  for  a  little  while  so 
that  the  clouds  may  hang  lower,  and  the  rain  come  down  and  wet  the  ground 
around  me.  Then  will  the  ground  give  me  a  few  drops  of  water  and  my 
hard  brown  coat  grow  softer  and  softer  until  at  last  it  can  burst  open  and 
set  free  my  two  green  seed-leaves  and  I  can  begin  to  be  a  vine !"  "I  will," 
said  the  sun  ;  and  he  was  gone  in  a  flash. 

Then  the  clouds  began  to  hang  lower  and  lower,  and  the  rain  began  to 
fall  faster  and  faster,  and  the  ground  began  to  get  wetter  and  wetter,  and 
the  seed-coat  began  to  grow  softer  and  softer  until  at  last  open  it  burst  !  — 
and  out  came  two  bright  green  seed-leaves  and  the  Morning-glory  Seed 
began  to  be  a  Vine  ! 


ONE    LITTLE    SHOE 


By  Amy  E.  BumcMAKa 


*'  I  belong,"  said  the  little  iboc, 
"  To  «  baby  fitir  with  golden  hair  — 
With  dimpled  tmiles 
And  cunning  wiles 
And  eyes  of  blue.** 


*'  What  do  you  do, 
)>ou  little  shoe. 
All  the  day? 
Tell  me,  I  prey* 
Little  shoe,  what  yoo  do  ? 


said  the  wee  shoe. 


Upstairs  and  down,*' 
♦♦  Two  little  feet. 
Dainty  and  sweet, 
l^ittcr  about 
Indoors  and  out. 
And  take  me.  too.'* 


"  What  do  x-ou  hev?    Now,  tell  me  troe. 
How  they  talk. 
Where  you  walk. 
You  little  shoe?** 


What  do  I IMW? 

"  Tender  wwioS) 

Baby.«iglM, 
Aad  Iraghtcr,  Mx" 

'  WiMfC  do  yo«  go,  yovdear 
Do  yog  awry 
For  laad  aad  «•• 
ForaoowihiMarw?*' 
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JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


[May, 


-PULPIT. 


Good-day,  dear  May  lovers  and  May  queens  ! 
It  is  delightful  to  see  you  here  in  this  bright  spring 
weather.  By-the-way,  have  you  all  remembered 
to  put  on  your  overshoes  ?  If  so,  stand  around 
and  listen  to  this  letter  which  comes  to  propound 

a  puzzling  question. 

Albany,  January  25,  1888. 
Dear  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  :  I  have  just  been 
reading  your  February  talk  in  St.  NICHOLAS,  and 
have  decided  to  write  and  ask  you  a  question  which 
has  been  bothering  me  for  some  time.  Can  you  tell 
me  the  difference  between  a  vegetable  and  a  fruit  ? 
I  have  asked  a  great  many  people,  but  nobody  has 
been  able  to  answer.  When  1  first  thought  of  it  I 
supposed  I  had  only  to  ask  and  be  told,  but  found 
to  my  surprise  1  had  propounded  quite  a  difficult 
question.  Surely,  dear  Jack,  you  should  know,  if 
any  one  does,  being  a  sort  of  cousin  to  both. 
Your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

Anna  M.  Talcott. 

It  will  never  do,  my  chicks,  for  you  to  allow  this 
query  to  remain  unanswered.  It  requires  careful 
consideration  on  your  part,  so  we  must  give  you 
time.  Fruit  of  the  earth  is  one  thing.  And  fruit 
of  the  market  is  another,  I  suppose.  The  dear 
Little  School-ma'am,  who  knows  everything,  can 
not  give  me  terse,  satisfactory  definitions  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  that  are  calculated  to  relieve  Anna  Tal- 
cott's  mind.  The  dictionaries  and  cyclopedias, 
I  'm  told,  have  formed  a  league  to  keep  up  the 
confusion.  Elsie  Goodrich,  a  little  girl  in  the  Red 
School-house,  says  the  only  way  to  find  out  is  by 
cooking.  If  you  can  eat  it  raw  and  enjoy  it,  it  's  a 
fruit ;  if  it  must  be  cooked  to  be  good,  it 's  a  vege- 
table. That  is  well  enough,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
I  'm  sure  it  will  not  satisfy  Anna  Talcott.  All  you 
can  do  is  to  study  and  observe,  and  bother  older 


persons  with  questions  till  further  notice.     It  is  a 
hard  world. 

Here  is  trouble  for  Elsie  Goodrich  !  The  Little 
School-ma'am  has  just  informed  me  that  the  hap- 
piest boy  in  the  Red  School-house  eats,  on  an 
average,  ten  raw  turnips  a  week,  and  that  he  has 
many  followers.     And  how  about  olives  ? 

ARBOR    DAYS. 

Arbor  Days,  or  tree-planting  festivals,  are  happy 
days  for  our  country,  and  I  am  glad  whenever  my 
birds  tell  me  of  any  such  celebration.  They  are 
held  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
frequent  in  the  far  West,  I  am  told.  The  Little 
School-ma'am  says  that  on  one  Arbor  Day  in 
April,  a  year  or  two  ago,  nearly  a  million  trees 
were  planted  in  Kansas  alone.  So,  cultivate 
Arbor  Days,  children,  and  teachers  of  children, 
and  do  your  part  toward  keeping  this  sunny 
land  green  and  flourishing.  My  birds  assume 
that  trees  are  designed  only  for  their  benefit- — the 
dear  little  innocents !  But  think,  my  hearers, 
of  all  the  uses  to  which  trees  are  put ;  think  of 
their  beauty,  their  value,  and  the  important  work 
they  do  in  the  economy  of  nature  ! 

As  to  this  last  point,  it  might  be  well  for  you 
to  inquire  further.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
learned,  I  am  told,  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  trees 
upon  the  atmosphere,  even  upon  the  climate.  But 
I  am  not  quite  able  to  inform  you  on  these  matters. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  in  one  way  or  another, 
there  is  a  steady  demand  for  trees,  and  if  nobody 
plants  fresh  ones  there  is  danger  of  the  supply 
giving  out,  in  time.  So  says  my  old  gray  owl, 
and  he  /cnows. 

WHO  CAN  ANSWER  THIS? 

Dear  Jack  :  We  think  that  we  have  heard  of  blue  anemones,  but 
we  are  not  quite  sure.  Are  there  such  things?  And  if  there  are, 
where  do  they  grow  ?  We  have  often  seen  white  anemones,  and 
also  pink  ones.  Soon  they  will  be  coming  again,  and  we  four  are 
glad. 

With  love  to  the  Little  School-ma'am,  your  loving  friends, 

Fanny,  Marian,  Diana,  and  Eleanor. 

WAKING  THE     BRANCHES. 

Now  is  the  time  of  year  for  tempting  the  little 
sleeping  branches  to  wake  up  somewhat  earlier 
than  usual.  Carefully  cut  a  few  from  fruit  trees, 
maples,  willows,  even  from  stiff  and  leafless  gar- 
den shrubs,  however  drear  and  wintry  they  may 
appear.  Put  them  in  water  (which  should  be 
changed  every  day) ;  give  them  sunshine  and 
shelter,  place  them  in-doors  and  watch  for  the 
waking !  Soon  you  will  see  swelling  buds,  then 
the  blossoms,  and,  later,  the  green  leaves,  if  you 
have  pear  or  cherry  branches,  or  cuttings  from 
flowering-almond  bushes,  or  from  Forsythia  or 
pyrtis  Japonica.  In  this  way  my  young  city-folk 
may  enjoy  the  sweet  spring  blooming  even  before 
it  comes  to  their  country  cousins. 

HENRY    OF    BLOIS. 

LiN'COLN,  Nebraska. 
Dear  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  :     I   am   a    devoted     reader  of  St. 
Nicholas,  and  particularly  your  part  of  it.     In  the  January  num- 
ber I  came  across  the  question,  "  Who  was  Henry  of  Blois  ?  "     He 
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Mm  9p  vHtm  Mv  iMMih     Cmm  ffMMly*  A  ^iwijr 

pHT  flV  WHHb  MM9MI9B  M9  |HMOCMWt|r»      1  Wjr 
ClM»  dW  ItMlff  InMi  llM  flMIMMf  «f  MV  kMHt 


br  Ik*  tiM  «4  ilwir 


OM.    H«^ 


A   RIVAL   Of    MUM*   MlMH 

Ytii    all  ItAvr  hoard  of  llnicv'*  tfitikf  /    Yctf 
I  ihuusht  Ml,     \V«II,  Immv  b  a  wrrn  iImh  «ko  d»« 

IcrmUnK  iit»i                  <in  K4«  >.  •  lO 

tpCAk.     i  Ir^ni  Ml  ii«i«  liirtl  ihi-  ,«r 
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Practicai,  Advice. 

Gentleman  ( having  heard  the  little  girl  speaking  French  as  he  entered  the  elevator) :  "  I  wish  that  I  could  learn  to  speak  French  as 
well  as  you  do,  my  child !  " 

Little  Girl:  "  Then  your  nurse  must  be  French,  and  you  must  never,  never  speak  a  word  of  English, —  it  is  the  only  way!  A 
French  nurse,  you  know,  can  not  talk  English." 


BOATING. 
Bv  Eric  Palmer. —  A  Very  Young  Contributor. 


Chapter  I.     Making  The  Boats. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  were  two  boys  whose  names  were  Billy 
Fray  and  Tom  Dray. 

One  fine  day,  while  Billy  and  Tom  were  deciding  what  to  play, 
Tom  started  up  and  said  : 

"  Let  's  make  some  boats ;  one  of  us  can  make  a  row-boat,  and 
the  other  of  us  can  make  a  sail-boat.  The  sail-boat  will  be  a  yacht, 
and  a  fishing-vessel,  too,  if  we  want  to  ;  don't  you  think  it  will  be 
nice?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Billy,  "  if  we  can  ever  make  them ;  but  why  not  buy 
them  ?  " 


"  Why,  we  have  n't  money  enough,  of  course,"  said  Tom ;  "  boats 
cost  like  everything;  I  don't  know  but  some  cost  over  a  thousand 
dollars." 

"  Phew  !  "  said  Billy.  "  I  never  knew  they  cost  as  much  as  that." 

Then  Tom  laughed  heartily. 

They  worked  all  the  afternoon  until  evening. 

In  the  midst  of  it  Tom  said  : 

"  Well,  after  all,  I  don't  think  it  will  be  worth  the  trouble";  but 
Billy  coaxed  him  until  he  went  on.  After  the  boats  were  done,  they 
were  just  as  good  as  if  they  had  been  bought. 

The  next  day  after  they  were  done,  the  boys  thought  they  would 
have  a  row  and  sail  in  the  newly  made  boats. 
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Erratum  — The  reference  beneath  the  frontispiece  of  the  March 
St.  Nicholas  to  p.  436  should  have  read  "  See  p.  396." 

A  friend  sends  us  a  bit  of  information  concerning  a  place  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  E.  V.  Smalley's  article  relating  to  the  famous  Lafitle 
brothers,  in  St.  Nicholas  for  March.  Our  correspondent  writes: 
"  The  author  of  the  interesting  article  '  An  Ancient  Haunt  of  Pi- 
rates,' in  your  March  number,  omits  to  tell  us  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  Barataria  Bay.  Lafilte  and  his  followers  always  claimed  that 
their  offense  was  not  piracy,  but  barratry  —  in  Spanish,  barateria, 
which  means  a  '  cheat.'  Barataria  Bay  is  simply  Barratry  Bay,  or 
the  bay  where  cheating  is  going  on." 


Whitney's  Point,  Bkoome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you  and  tell 
you  how  much  I  like  your  magazine.  I  think  it  is  decidedly  the 
best  magazine  published,  with  no  exceptions.  I  have  taken  it  as 
long  as  I  can  remember,  and  there  never  was  a  time  when  I  did  not 
like  it,  and  1  do  not  think  there  will  ever  be  a  time  when  I  shall  tire 
of  it.  Mamma  and  the  older  members  of  the  family  enjoy  it  as  much 
as  I  do.  I  think  that  I,oui.sa  M.  Alcott  and  Mrs.  Burnett  are  my 
favorite  authors.  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  "  is  the  most  beautiful 
story  I  ever  read. 

1  took  part  in  two  St.  Nichoias  plays  which  were  acted  here, 
"  The  Land  of  Nod"  and  "  The  Magic  Pen."  The  parts  were  all 
taken  by  girls,--  there  was  not  a  boy  in  either  play. 

I  think  the  "  Letter-box  "  is  a  great  institution,  and  I  love  to 
read  the  letters. 

I  think  I  will  ask  a  conundrum  which  all  who  love  St.  Nicholas 
as  I  do,  can  guess  very  easily.  "  Name  something  that  can  not  be 
improved?"  The  answer  is  " St.  Nicholas,"  of  course.  I  have 
written  quite  a  long  letter  now,  and  so  I  will  close  with  "  Long  life 
to  St.  Nicholas."  Grace  F.  E . 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  a  little  boy  six  years  old.  I  have 
taken  you  one  year,  and  hope  I  may  always  have  you  for  my  Christ- 
mas present.  I  like  you  very  much.  I  thought  I  would  make  a 
few  pictures  for  you.  I  made  three  this  morning  while  my  mamma 
was  busy.  I  asked  her  if  I  might  send  them,  and  1  saw  her  smile. 
She  said  "  Yes."  1  would  like  to  see  them  printed  in  my  St. 
Nicholas.  Your  "  Brownies  "  are  funny  little  men.  Good  night, 
dear  old  St.  Nicholas.     Your  little  friend,      Robert  C.  Cole. 

We  thank  our  young  artist  for  the  pictures  which  accompanied  his 
letter,  and  regret  that  our  engraver  has  been  too  busy  to  engrave 
them. 


Scoughall,  North  Berwick,  Scotland. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Perhaps  some  of  our  fellow-readers  would 
like  to  hear  about  the  "  Bass  Rock,"  to  which  we  often  go  in  sum- 
mer, as  we  live  close  to  it.  We  take  a  little  steam  launch  from 
"  Canty  Bay,"  for  the  rock  is  two  miles  from  shore.  It  is  four  hun- 
dred feet  high,  rising  sheer  up  out  of  the  sea,  except  on  the  south 
side,  where  we  land,  at  one  spot  when  the  wind  is  east,  and  at  an- 
other when  it  is  west. 

Next  to  the  rock  itself,  the  solan  geese  take  up  most  of  our  atten- 
tion. These  birds  have  some  very  curious  habits ;  they  lay  their 
single  eggs  on  ledges  of  the  rock,  some  of  which  are  .so  narrow  one 
would  think  there  was  scarcely  room  for  the  egg  (which  is  about  the 
size  of  a  turkey's),  much  less  for  the  parent  bird,  which  hatches  the 
egg  by  standing  with  one  foot  upon  it;  hence  its  name  (sole  on), 
some  people  think.  These  geese  only  inhabit  one  other  rock  in  Great 
Britain  (Ailsa  Craig).  They  all  go  away  for  the  winter  months, 
and  come  again  in  spring,  nearly  always  on  the  ist  of  February. 
When  the  bird  is  quite  young  it  is  a  little  downy  ball,  but  becomes 
covered  with  black  feathers,  which  gradually  each  season  become 
more  and  more  speckled  with  white  till,  at  five  years  old,  it  is  en- 
tirely white,  with  only  black  tips  to  each  wing,  and  measures  six  feet 
from  tip  to  tip.  The  "  Bass  mallow,"  peculiar  to  the  rock,  has  been 
almost  all  carried  away  by  botanists. 

There  are  many  other  birds  besides  the  geese  on  "  the  Bass," 
such  as  sea-gulls,  guillemots,  kittiwakes,  cormorants,  and  quantities 
of  pretty  little  "jaminories"  with  their  red  legs  and  bills,  which 
dive  in  every  direction.     There  is  a  cave  right  through  "  the  Bass," 


which  venturesome  people  can  explore  in  calm  weather  when  the 
water  is  low.  There  is  also  an  old  chapel  and  a  prison  on  the  rock, 
in  one  of  the  cells  of  which  an  old  ancestor  of  ours.  Colonel  Black- 
adder,  the  martyr,  was  confined  for  .seven  years,  and  then  died 
there.  This  Blackadder  was  a  "  Covenanter  "  and  suffered  for  his 
religion. 

"  The  Bass  "  was  the  last  stronghold  in  Great  Britain  that  held  out 
for  the  Stuarts.  This  shore  is  very  rocky,  and  they  say  people  who 
lived  here  long  ago  were  so  bad  they  were  called  "  the  pagans  of 
Scoughall,"  for  they  would  tie  a  horse's  head  to  its  knee,  and  with 
a  lantern  attached  to  the  cord,  drive  it  along  the  cliffs  on  a  stormy 
night  to  look  like  a  vessel  riding  at  anchor,  and  so  cause  a  wreck  by 
alluring  any  pas.sing  ship  on  to  the  rocks ;  then  the  inh.ibitants 
would  kill  any  survivors  and  take  the  spoils.  People  say  the  cellars 
under  our  house  used  to  be  filled  with  smuggled  brandy.  We  still 
have  many  wrecks,  but  we  try  to  save  the  lives  instead  of  destroying 
them.  Our  papa  is  captain  of  a  volunteer  life-saving  corps,  which 
has  done  good  service.  Only  two  miles  from  here  is  Tantallon  Cas- 
tle, which  Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  in  "  Marmion."  They  have 
just  opened  an  underground  entrance  from  the  inside  of  the  castle 
into  the  outside  dungeon,  and  are  also  clearing  out  many  built-up 
rooms  and  staircases.  The  battle-field  of  Doune  Hill  and  Dunbar 
Castle  are  al.so  within  sight  of  our  windows. 

I  am  your  constant  and  admiring  reader,  Agnes  Dale. 


Natural  Bridge,  Virginia. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Although  we  have  been  taking  you  more 
than  ten  years  I  have  never  written  to  you  before,  and  probably  you 
have  not  missed  it,  as  you  have  so  many  letters  from  all  over  the 
world;  yet  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  any  from  this  part  of  Virginia. 
We  have  been  living  here  for  about  seven  years,  ever  since  Papa 
bought  the  place,  which  consists  of  the  "  Bridge"  and  about  3000 
acres  of  land. 

Our  cottage  stands  not  more  than  one  hundred  feet  from  the  top  of 
the  "  Bridge,"  but  we  are  very  careful  not  to  venture  near  the  fearful 
precipices,  which  are  over  215  feet  high. 

My  sister  and  I  have  a  great  many  pets  of  every  description  ; 
among  others,  four  dogs  (a  pug,  a  mastiff,  a  collie,  and  a  Newfound- 
land), two  little  ponies  that  we  brought  from  Florida  last  winter, 
twelve  Jersey  cows,  and  three  lovely  goats  ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
an  EngHsh  bullfinch  which  can  whistle  two  tunes  perfectly. 

We  have  grown  too  large  to  ride  our  ponies,  but  we  drive  them  in 
a  little  phaeton,  and  have  great  fun.  I  am  afraid  we  drive  them  very 
recklessly,  as  you  will  think  when  I  tell  you  that  we  have  worn  out 
three  pairs  of  wheels  since  last  spring. 

Should  St.  Nicholas  chance  to  be  traveling  this  way  we  would 
be  glad  to  see  him  at  Natural  Bridge,  and  be  sure  to  send  your  card 
to  Gretchen  Parsons, 

"Jefferson  Cottage." 


Morristown,  N.  J. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you,  as  I  have 
not  seen  any  letter  from  here,  and  tell  your  readers  something :  If 
you  take  an  egg  and  shake  it  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  and  then  put 
It  on  a  perfectly  level  surface,  it  will  stand  up  straight.  I  have  both 
seen  it  and  done  it  myself  a  great  many  times.  I  take  you  con- 
stantly, and  have  a  little  fox-terrier  dog,  and  my  sister  has  a  canary- 
bird  that  always  looks  for  me  in  the  morning  to  pick  my  finger.  I 
can  also  hitch  my  dog  to  a  sled,  and  he  will  pull  me  on  a  run. 

Your  little  friend,  Gerald  B.  W . 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  want  to  write  to  tell  you  of  the  fun  we  boys 
and  girls  had  by  acting  some  plays  published  in  your  pages.  "  The 
Jolly  Old  Abbot  of  Canterbury  "  is  in  Vol.  III.,  page  123.  I  took 
the  part  of  the  Jolly  Abbot.  The  parts  were  very  easy  to  learn,  and 
the  audience  enjoyed  it  immensely.  Then  we  had  "  The  Magician's 
Lesson,"  which  is  in  Vol.  VI.,  page  60.  Then  we  had  charades, 
which  were  also  found  in  your  columns.  I  hope  other  readers  who 
see  this  will  get  up  these  plays,  as  they  afford  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion at  the  same  time.  My  sister  has  taken  you  since  you  first  came 
out  in  November,  1873,  and  had  you  bound  every  year. 

Your  affectionate  reader,     Asa  Birch  C . 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Your  cheery  red  cover  brightens  my  house 
every  year,  and  makes  us  glad  to  see  you. 
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aid."  There  are  many  naval  ships  here  at  the  yard.  Among  them 
are  two  famous  ships,  the  frigate  "Constitution"  and  the  '"  Kear- 
sarge."  The  last  named  was  famous  in  the  last  war  on  account  of 
the  fight  with  the  *'  Alabama."  The  "  Constitution  "  is  the  famous 
"  Old  Ironsides  "  of  the  war  of  1812.  1  do  not  know  much  about 
these  wars,  as  I  am  only  ten  years  old.  There  are  several  children 
in  the  yard,  and  wc  have  very  nice  times  together.  I  Hke  the  St. 
Nicholas  very  much,  and  can  hardly  wait  for  it  to  come  each 
month.  I  read  all  the  letters  in  the  "  Letter-box  "  and  wonder  if  1 
shall  see  mine  there.  I  must  not  make  this  letter  too  long,  so  will 
say,  good-bye  St.  Nicholas. 

Your  constant  reader,  Edith  M.  B . 


Lewistown,  Pa. 

A  motherless  little  girl  of  six  years,  able  to  write  only  in  the  form 
of  printed  letters,  wants  her  grandmamma  to  write  you  something  for 
St.  Nicholas.  Little  Zella  is  quiet  so  long  as  there  is  any  St. 
Nicholas  to  read,  and  that  is  about  the  only  still  time  we  have,  as 
her  feet,  tongue,  and  fingers,  when  not  thus  absorbed,  are  next  to 
motion  perpetual.  As  you  have  not  much  about  Indians  she  asks 
me  to  say  that,  from  our  back  windows,  she  can  see  the  blue  Juniata 
where  the  "  bright  Alfarata"  was  wont,  in  the  long  ago,  to  paddle  her 
own  canoe.  Now  it  is  the  white  Juniata,  held  in  its  bed  with  a  crys- 
tal covering  of  ice  two  feet  thick  and  covered  with  snow.  And  a  few 
steps  from  the  front  door  will  take  her  to  the  bank  of  a  beautiful  creek 
retaining  its  Indian  name,  Kish-a-co-quillas. 

She  h.Ts  an  aunt  who  is  musical  instructor  in  an  Indian  girls'  school 
in  Philadelphia,  where  she  visited  for  several  days  early  last  spring, 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  hundred  or  more  pupils,  among 
them  being  the  Lizzie  Spider,  who  has  become  known  as  the  model 
for  one  of  the  principal  figures  in  the  group  of  a  statue  representing 
America,  lately  introduced  into  Fairmount  Park.  Your  young  readers 
would  be  greatly  interested  in  a  doll  made  by  her  and  sent  to  little  Zella 
after  her  return  home.  It  is  dressed  as  the  Indian  mothers  do  their 
children  in  their  far-away  homes,  with  leggms,  moccasins,  blanket, 
and  beads,  the  latter  wherever  they  could  be  put  on  neatly  and  taste- 
fully. The  hair,  in  braids,  is  from  her  own  ample  supply,  black  as 
a  raven,  straight  and  coarse,  and  the  name  given  the  doll  was 
"  O-yah-tah-wa.shta,"  and  that  is  what  Zella  calls  it.  Zella. 

We  thank  the  young  friends  whose  names  follow  for  pleasant  let- 
ters received  from  them :  Ethel  M.  Tunnison,  Willie  Giffin,  Harold 


Kidner,  James  C.  Mendel,  Hubert  C,  J.  C,  "Garth,"  Bertha  E. 
Williams,  Carter  A.  Hudson,  Jennie  Tracy,  Cora  and  Clara  Kep- 
linger,  Flaxie  F.,  Oliver  R.  Wade,  Ray  O.,  Nina  V.  Cooper,  Susie 
Ward,  Sidney  W.  Smith,  Therese  Erhard,  Mary  W.  Ward,  Carrie 
H.,  Faith  E.  Babcock,  Mamie  Walt,  Elsie  Cocker,  LeRoy  B.,  W. 
and  L.,  E.  S.,  Bessie  P.  S.,  Ethel  E.  B.,  Louisa  Ermburg,  Alex.  S. 
E.,  "Daisy  and  Buttercup,"  S.  M.  S.,  Edward  S.  Hine,  Elsie  S., 
Ethel  Pine,  Ruth  Merriam,  Agnes  E.  R.,  Daisy  S. ,  Louise  M.,  Sue 
H.  D.,  Albert,  Ollie  N.,  Fannie  and  Edith  Tolman,  Leadean  Roy- 
den,  Roy  I.  Bratton,  Theodora  A.,  Charley  Alexander,  Lena  Edge, 
Julia,  Sallie  and  Margaret  C,  Hiram  C.  Jenks,  Kate  and  Minna, 
Marie  and  Nellie  B.,  Hannah  R.  Sprague,  Yula  Campbell,  Ida  Ellis, 
Jennie  S.  Smith,  Florence  Thayer,  Rebecca  F.  D.,  Alice  Chubback, 
Charles  W.  Gamwell,  Miriam  H.,  Hortie  O'Meara,  Bertha  D.,  J. 
W.  Haines,  Henry  D.  C,  Willie  W.  Curtiss,  Alice  S.  Conly,  Lilly 
Minneoka,  Roxalene  O.  Howell,  Tom  P.  Baldwin,  Helen  D.  Bax- 
ter, Don  Goodrich,  Edith  Bishop,  Louise  B.,  Robert  R.,  Elsie  M. 
G.,  Clara  Whitmore  B.,  Jessie  and  Eleanor,  Ethel  P.,  Maude  L.  H., 
Fannie  Munkle,  Roberta  S.  Caldwell,  Amelia  H.  and  Evalina  Ham- 
ilton, Margaret  G.  King,  Hatty  K.,  Harry  Kirtland,  Helen  Bugg, 
Lettice  W.,  Effie  J.  C.  Holland,  V.  B.  and  D.  C,  F.  B.  Miner,  Lucie 
O.  Smith,  Pansy,  Bertha  B.,  Lillie  Towner,  Reba,  Dorothea  L. 
Somers,  A.  C.  L.,  Sue,  Marion  C,  Helen  A.  B.,  Lola  and  Allie, 
M.  E.  Mercer  and  O.  L.  JDarling,  Grace  and  Dillie,  Mamie  Hicks, 
Mabel  L.  Bishop,  Olivia  Bloomfield,  Lotta  B.  Conklin,  Harry  Hay- 
den,  Gracie  Hoag,  Olive  Shaw  Steuart,  Annie  L.  D.,  Fannie  E.  L., 
Edith  G.  Temple,  Mary  S.,  Alice  Hubbard,  Pastora  E.  Griffin,  E. 
Lewis  Higbee,  M.  A.  E.,  Henrietta  and  Juliet,  Florence  L.,  L.  A. 
Prioleau,  Annie  B.,  Elsie  M.  Routh,  H.  H.  H.,  Lottie  H.  C,  Belle 
Mumford,  John  Stewart,  Claude  and  Harvey  Morley,  Eddie  A., 
Annie  C,  George  F.  Gormly,  Katharine  and  Isabel,  Dell  B.,  Annie 
E.  Hamilton,  Margery  Sheppard,  Beulah  W.,  Mabel  G.  M.,  Violet 
Pitman,  Bessie  Smith,  A.  H.,  Fawn  Evans,  Maud  M.,  Franklin 
Carter,  Jr.,  Joseph  E.  Merriam,  Mary  E.  Foster,  J.  C,  Arthur  H. 
C,  Cornelia  H.,  F.  S.  W.,  Nellie  T.  W.,  George  W.  Leavitt,  Edith 
S.  Barnard,  Alice,  H.  H.  R,,  Ethel  Moran,  Ruth  G.  and  Agnes  A., 
May  and  Blossom,  Sadie  Myers. 


THE  cat  says:  "think  of  that  selfish  mouse  eating  away,  and  me  starving  out  here. 
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THE     RIDDLE-BOX. 


A   DIAMOND. 

I.  In  rococo.  2.  Fortune.  3.  A  boys's  name,  common  in  France. 
4.  Principal  5.  A  manager.  6.  Adorned  fantastically.  7.  To 
inhume.     8.  A  deity.     9.   In  rococo.  SIDNEY  j. 

PI. 

Karm  I  hwo  cw  teme  tehe 

Ta  dwan  fo  wyde  yda ! 
Khar  !  who  ew  trege  heet 
Thwi  roll  dorylunea ! 
Hilew  lal  eth  dogloy  stingh  halt  eb, 
Ni  thare,  dan  ria,  dan  maple  ase, 
Rea  wingak  pu  ot  molewec  tehe, 
Touh  rryme  thomn  fo  yam  ! 

ACRO.STIC. 

All  of  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of  letters. 
When  these  have  been  rightly  guessed  and  placed  one  below  the 
other,  in  the  order  here  given,  the  first  row  of  letters  will  spell  the 
title  of  a  book,  and  the  third  row  will  .spell  the  name  of  the  writer  of 
it,  who  was  born  in  1823.     She  was  an  English  woman. 

Cross-wokd.s  :  i.  A  hor.se  and  carriage  kept  for  hire.  2.  A  hedge- 
hog. 3.  Pertaining  to  a  mountain-city  in  Cyprus.  4.  An  altar- 
piece.  5.  Slanting.  6.  A  confederate.  7.  Capable  of  being  rated. 
8.  Insnares.  9.  Makes  more  intense.  10.  An  observation.  11.  F'at- 
low  ground.  12.  Belonging  to  a  yeoman.  13.  A  phantom.  14.  Doing 
menial  services  for  another,— especially  at  an  Elnglish  school.  15.  The 
close  of  the  day.  louise  mcclellan. 

BEHEADINGS. 

I.  Behead  the  month  which  takes  its  name  from  the  god  of  war, 
and  leave  roguish  ;  curtail  this  and  leave  a  .segment  of  a  circle.  2. 
Behead  to  expiate  and  leave  a  sound ;  curtail  this  and  leave  a  meas- 
ure. 3.  Behead  an  old  word  meaning  "given,"  and  leave  level: 
curtail  this  and  leave  the  beginning  of  the  night.  4.  Behead  a  place 
where  milk  is  kept,  and  leave  unsubstantial ;  curtail  this  and  leave 


atmosphere.  5.  Behead  to  reform,  and  leave  to  improve ;  curtail 
this  and  leave  "children  of  a  larger  growth."  6.  Behead  to  long 
for,  and  leave  to  merit  by  labor ;  curtail  this  and  leave  part  of  a 
skillet. 

The  beheaded  letters  will  spell  a  day  which  young  people  fre- 
quently devote  to  outdoor  festivities.  L.  H.  L.  and  d.  m. 

ZIGZAG. 

Each  of  the  words  described  contains  the  same  number  of  letters. 
When  these  have  been  rightly  guessed  and  placed  one  below  another, 
in  the  order  here  given,  the  zigzags  (beginning  at  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner)  will  spelt  the  name  of  a  famous  battle  fought  in  the 
month  of  May. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  very  small  apartment.  2.  Imposture.  3.  A 
clique.  4.  The  coat  of  the  seed  of  wheat.  5.  Nice  perception.  6.  A 
small  water-fowl.  7.  A  swimming  and  diving  bird.  8.  Pertaining 
to  wings.  9.  A  liquid  globule.  10.  Horse  trappings.  11.  Mighty. 
12.  To  avouch.  13.  The  steinbok.  14.  Chanty.  15.  A  nimbus. 
16.  A  river  of  Germany.  "  aigustus  g.   hopkins." 

MAIiTESE   CROSfS. 

1.2.3 
II         4  5  18 

.     74  t6    . 

12 19 

.15  .  17    . 

13        6.7  20 

8     .     9     .    10 

From  i  to  3,  a  Turkish  governor ;  from  4  to  5,  a  unit :  from  6  to  7, 
performance  ;  from  8  to  10,  to  burst  asunder;  from  11  to  13,  a  well- 
known  drug;  from  14  to  15,  an  animal;  from  16  to  17,  a  river  of 
Scotland;  from  18  to  20,  a  famous  king  of  Corinth ;  from  2  to  9, 
knowledge  duly  arranged  ;  from  12  to  19,  to  enrage,     arthlr  c. 
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The  above  one  hundred  squares  contain  the  names  of  a  number  of  novelists,  which  may  be  spelled  out  by  what  is  known  in  chess  as 
the  "  king's  move."  This,  as  all  chess-players  know,  is  one  square  at  a  time  in  any  direction.  The  same  square  is  not  to  be  used  twice  in 
any  one  name.     In  sending  answers,  indicate  the  squares  by  their  numbers,  thus  :   Bumey,  37,  36,  47,  56,  65,  66.  .  .        '        . 

A  separate  list  of  solvers  of  this  puzzle  will  be  printed.  If,  however,  so  many  solutions  are  received  as  to  make  the  jist  of  inconvenient 
length  for  printing  in  the  magazine,  only  the  names  of  those  sending  especially  good  lists  will  be  printed.  Answers  will  be  received  only 
until  May  20,  excepting  those  sent  from  abroad. 
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IT  WAS    A    SPLENDID    SIGHT    WHEN    THE    GLADIATORS    CAME    MARCHING    IN. 

(SEE    PAGE     568.) 
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A  GRKAT 

SHOW.  ^ 

By  Piior.  Alfkcd  Chvmsl 


I  have  been  greatly  at  a  lo«,  mjr  dearest  Cal> 
lias,  ever  since  I  came  to  this  dty.  lo  decide 
whether  I  should  rather  admire  or  loathe  thew 
Romans.  It  roust  be  confesaed  chat  at  tUi 
moment,  when  I  recall  to  my  mind  the  things  of 
whidi  I  was  yesterday  a  spectator,  I  indine  rather 
to  hatred  than  love.  How  brutal  they  are!  — 
how  cruel !  —  how  they  delight  in  unroeaaiof 
show  and  extravagance !  With  what  a  ihint  far 
bkwd  are  they  possessed,  keener  than  that  of  the 
most  savage  wild  beasts,—  keener,  I  say,  for  beasts 
■ire  content  when  theb  hunger  b  appeased,  but  the 
appetite  of  these  barbarians  (for  barfaariaiis  diey 
are,  notwithstanding  all  their  wealth  and  hnniry) 
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A    GREAT    SHOW. 


matters,  took  mc  to  the  public  supper  at  which  the 
gladiators  who  were  to  fight  on  the  morrow  took 
leave   of  their  friends  and  kinsfolk.     The  tables 


A    "SAMNITE."    (see    PAGE    568.) 

were  spread  in  the  circus  itself;  and  there  were 
present,  I  should  suppose,  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred guests  (so  many  gladiators  being  about  to 
fight  on  the  morrow),  for  whom  most  bountiful 
provision  of  the  richest  food  and  most  generous 
wines  had  been  made.  They  were  of  all  nations ; 
but  chiefly,  as  I  was  told,  from  Gaul  and  Thrace. 
From  Greece,  it  rejoices  me  to  say,  there  were  but 
very  few,  and  most  of  these  Arcadians  who,  now 
that  the  Romans  have  established  peace  over  all 
the  world,  are  compelled  to  hire  out  their  swords, 
not  for  honorable  warfare,  but  for  these  baser 
strifes. 

Most    of    the    guests    were,    I    thought,     intent 
only  on  indulging  in  as  much  pleasure  as  the  time 


permitted,  and  ate  and  drank  ravenously.  Some 
of  them  loii.dly  boasted  of  what  they  would  do  on 
the  morrow,  and  were  heard  by  their  admirers, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  noblest  youths  in 
Rome,  with  no  less  reverence  than  is  a  philosopher 
by  his  disciples.  Others  were  more  modest  and 
more  silent ;  and  these,  I  noticed,  were  also  more 
sparing  of  the  wine-cup,  which  moderation  would 
doubtless  receive  the  reward  of  a  clearer  sight  and 
steadier  hand  for  the  arena.  There  were  not  want- 
ing sights  which  touched  the  heart.  One  such  I 
observed  in  particular,  because  my  host  was  con- 
cerned in  it.     I  should  say  first,  that  some  of  these 


A  "net-man."  (see    page   568.) 

gladiators,  though  they  themselves  are  slaves,  yet 
have  slaves  of  their  own  who  receive  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  gifts  when  their  masters  are  victori- 
ous ;  and  not  seldom,  also,  some  share  of  the  wages 
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A    GREAT    SHOW. 


which  the  gladiators  win  through  their  prowess.  As 
we  were  walking  among  the  tables,  a  certain  Pleusi- 
cles,  who  was  known  to  my  host,  plucked  his  gown 
and  begged  him  to  stay  awhile.  This  Pleusicles  was 
a  gladiator  of  nearly  ten  years'  standing,  and  would 
be  entitled  to  his  discharge  (usually  conferred  by 
the  presentation  of  a  wooden  sword)  if  only  he 
should  safely  pass  through  the  dangers  of  the 
morrow.  By  his  side  stood  a  man  of  about  sixty 
years,  a  Syrian,  as  I  should  judge,  "who  was  weep- 
ing without  restraint. 

"Most  noble  Pontius,"  said  the  Greek,  "will 
you  condescend  to  be  the  witness  while  I  set  this 
man  free  ? " 

At  these  words  the  Syrian  broke  forth  into  tears 
more  vehemently  than  ever.  "  I  will  not  suffer 
it,"  he  cried;  " 't  is  of  very  worst  omen  that  a 
gladiator  should  do  such  a  thing.  As  well  might 
you  order  the  pinewood,  the  oil,  and  the  spices  for 
your  funeral." 

"  Be  silent,"  said  the  other,  with  a  certain 
kindly  imperiousness.  "  Shall  I  not  do  as  I  will 
with  mine  own  ?     If  to-morrow  should " 

At  this  the  old  man  clapped  his  hand  upon 
the  speaker's  mouth,  crying,  ^'Good  words  !  Good 
words !  " 

"  Well,"  said  Pleusicles,  "  should  anything  hap- 
pen to  me  to-morrow,  how  will  you  fare,  being  still 
a  slave  ?  Say,  if  I  had  not  bought  you  three  years 
since,  when  your  old  master  of  the  cook-shop  sold 
you  as  quite  worn  out,  would  not  you  have  starved  ? 
' T  is  not  every  one,  my  masters,"  he  went  on, 
turning  to  us,  "  that  knows  this  Dromio.  He  is 
the  most  faithful  and  the  bravest  of  men  —  and 
makes  withal  the  most  incomparable  sausage- 
rolls  !  Nay,  Dromio,  you  shall  be  free  whether 
you  will  or  no.  If  all  goes  well,  you  shall  not 
leave  me ;  if  otherwise,  there  is  a  legacy  of  fifty 
thousand  sestertii  [about  $2000]  with  which  you 
can  set  up  a  cook-shop  of  your  own." 

Pleusicles  had  his  way;  and,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
escaped  on  the  morrow  unhurt. 

A  little  further  on  I  saw  a  parting  which  also 
moved  me  not  a  little.  A  young  freedwoman  was 
clinging  with  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  a  most 
stalwart  champion.  They  were  a  singular  pair; 
she,  more  than  commonly  fair  and  of  a  delicate 
beauty  ;  he,  a  Libyan,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlas,  and  blacker  than  I  had  conceived  it  possi- 
ble for  any  man  to  be.  I  wondered  somewhat  at 
her  choice,  for  in  his  face,  which  was  as  flat  as  a 
bee's,  there  was  little  enough  of  the  Apollo ;  but 
his  stature  (which  was  at  least  four  cubits)  and 
his  broad  shoulders  and  sinewy  arms  were  truly 
heroic,  and  therefore  I  could  excuse  her  admira- 
tion. Close  by  stood  a  little  nurse-girl,  carrying 
a  child  in  whom  were  most  admirably  mingled  the 


hues  of  night  and  morning ;  nor  am  I  ashamed 
to  confess  that  there  were  tears  in  my  eyes  when 
the  black  Hector  took  this  little  whitey-brown 
Astyanax  in  those  inighty  arms  and  tenderly 
kissed  him.  I  do  not  know  how  it  went  with  the 
father  in  the  combat. 

But  I  must  hasten  on  to  the  show  itself. 

I  will  not  deny  that  the  first  part  filled  me  with 
unmixed  delight  and  admiration ;  for  the  place, 
with  the  concourse  of  spectators,  formed  a  most 
noble  sight.  There  were  gathered  together  more 
thousands  of  men  than  I  had  ever  seen  before, 
each  robed  in  a  spotless  white  gown  and  wearing 
a  garland  on  his  head.  Among  them  sat  many 
women,  habited  with  much  variety  of  color.  I 
myself  sat  with  my  host,  his  wife  and  daughter, 
in  one  of  the  front  rows :  and  from  there  the  sight 
was  one  of  uncommon  splendor.  The  purple 
and  red  awning,  too,  which  was  stretched  over  our 
heads,  with  the  sun  partly  shining  through  it, 
gave  a  most  brilliant  effect.  And  then,  the  spec- 
tacle first  exhibited  was  of  incomparable  rarity. 
Such  curious  and  beautiful  creatures  were  brought 
before  our  eyes  as  I  had  scarce  known  even  in  my 
reading.  And,  as  if  their  natural  beauty  were  not 
enough,  art  had  been  called  in  to  increase  their 
attraction.  There  were  ostriches  —  't  is  a  bird,  if 
you  will  believe  me,  of  full  six  cubits  in  height  — 
dyed  with  vermilion;  and  lions  whose  manes  had 
been  gilded,  and  antelopes  and  gazelles,  which 
were  curiously  adorned  with  light-colored  scarfs 
and  gold  tinsel.  I  should  weary  you  were  I  to 
enumerate  the  strange  creatures  which  I  saw. 
Besides  the  more  common  kinds,  there  were  river- 
horses  ('t  is  a  clumsy  beast,  and  as  little  like  to  a 
horse  as  can  be  conceived,  except,  they  say,  as  to 
the  head  when  the  upper  half  is  protruded  from 
the  water),  and  rhinoceroses,  and  zebras  (beasts 
curiously  striped  and  not  unlike  to  a  very  strong 
and  swift  ass) ;  and,  above  all,  elephants.  Though 
I  liked  not  the  artificial  adorning  of  some  of  these 
creatures  —  which,  indeed,  I  thought  proof  of  a 
certain  vulgarity  in  these  Romans  —  I  could  not 
but  admire  the  skill  with  which  all  these  animals 
had  been  taught  to  keep  in  subjection  their  natural 
tempers  and  to  imitate  the  ways  of  men.  This 
was  especially  manifest  in  the  elephants.  One  of 
these  huge  beasts,  balancing  himself  most  care- 
fully, walked  on  a  rope  tightly  drawn.  Other 
four,  on  the  same  most  difficult  path,  carried  be- 
tween them  a  litter  in  which  was  a  fifth,  who 
represented  a  sick  person.  And  even  more  won- 
derful than  these  were  the  lions  and  other  beasts 
of  a  similar  kind.  It  has  always  been  a  favorite 
marvel  of  the  poets,  how  Bacchus  was  drawn  in  a 
chariot  by  leopards  which  he  had  trained  to  be  as 
docile  as  horses.     But  here  I   saw  Bacchus  out- 
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done.  Lions  and  tigers,  panthers  and  bears, 
appeared  patiently  drawing  carriages  ;  lions  being 
yoked  to  tigers,  and  panthers  with  bears.  Wild 
bulls  permitted  boys  and  girls  to  dance  upon 
their  backs,  and  actually,  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, stood  up  on  their  hind  feet.  Still  more 
wonderful  again  than  this  was  the  spectacle  of 
lions  hunting  hares,  catching  them,  and  carrying 
the  prey  in  their  mouths,  unhurt,  to  their  masters. 
The  Emperor  summoned  the  lion-tamer  who  had 
trained  the  beasts  in  this  wonderful  fashion,  and 
praised  him  highly  for  his  skill.  The  man  an- 
swered with  as  pretty  a  compliment  as  ever  I 
heard.  "It  is  no  skill  of  mine,  my  lord,"  says 
he;  "the  beasts  are  gentle  because  they  know 
whom  they  serve." 

But,  in  good  truth,  there  was  little  more  of 
gentleness  to  be  seen  after  this.  The  Romans 
have  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  fighting.  These 
curious  shows  of  rare  creatures  and  rare  accom- 
plishments (I  had  forgotten  to  say  that  there  was 
an  elephant  that  wrote  the  Emperor's  name  on  the 
sand)  soon  gave  place  to  the  serious  business  of 
the  day.  But  previously,  to  whet  the  appetite  of 
the  spectators  for  that  which  was  to  follow,  came 
various  spectacles  of  beasts  fighting  against  one 
another.  First,  a  Molossian  dog  (famous,  as  you 
know,  for  strength  and  courage)  was  set  on  a  bull. 
Then  a  lion  was  matched  with  a  tiger,  but  most 
unequally;  for  the  lion,  being  inferior  in  strength 
and  courage,  was  speedily  killed.  Then  came  a 
combat  of  a  bull  with  a  rhinoceros.  With  what 
fury  did  the  people  roar  (not  liking  to  be  balked 
of  their  sport),  when  the  great  beast  declined  the 
combat,  and  willingly  would  have  retreated  from 
the  bull  into  its  den.  It  had  manifestly  no  liking 
for  the  fight,  and  could  scarcely  be  urged  into  it 
by  the  keeper,  though  the  man  put  hot  iron  to  its 
hide  (which,  indeed,  is  marvelously  thick),  and 
blew  into  its  ear  with  a  trumpet.  The  bull,  though 
savage  enough  of  his  own  accord,  also  was  urged 
on  with  fluttering  pennons  of  red.  So,  at  last, 
they  got  the  two  to  engage ;  and  then  the  rhinoc- 
eros, tossing  up  his  head,  sent  the  bull  flying  into 
the  air,  as  if  it  had  been  no  more  than  a  truss  of 
straw.  When  the  bull  came  to  the  ground,  he 
was  absolutely  dead,  his  enemy's  horn  having 
pierced  a  vital  part. 

These  were  but  a  few  of  many  combats.  Then 
came  as  many  —  nay,  twice  as  many  —  fights  be- 
tween men  and  beasts.  I  am  told  that  men  some- 
times are  sent  unarmed  into  the  arena,  having 
been  doomed  for  some  great  crime  to  die  in  this 
way.  Four  men  devoted  to  some  strange  supersti- 
tion, which  is  called  after  one  "Christus,"  perished 
in  this  way  last  year.  But  to-day  all  were  armed ; 
and,  indeed,  they  acquitted  themselves  with  mar- 


velous skill  and  success.  I  noticed  especially  one 
man,  a  famous  performer,  who  was  matched  against 
a  lion  ;  he  had  no  protection  but  a  cloth  in  his  hand 
and  asmall  dagger  thatseemcd  made  ratherforshow 
than  for  use.  With  most  wonderful  adroitness  he 
threw  the  cloth  over  the  lion's  eyes,  completely 
blindfolding  them ;  and  then,  when  the  beast  was 
struggling  with  the  incumbrance,  fastened  a  rope  to 
a  leathern  belt  that  was  round  the  creature's  belly 
(most  of  the  larger  animals  were  so  harnessed  for  con- 
venience in  managing  them).  With  this  rope  thelion 
was  finally  dragged  back  into  his  den,  the  man  retir- 
ing amidst  shouts  that  could  have  been  nolouder  had 
he  saved  the  city  from  destruction.  On  the  whole, 
there  was  little  damage  done,  though  some  were 
wounded,  and  my  heart,  it  must  be  owned,  beat 
fast  more  than  once  at  seeing  in  what  peril  the 
combatants  stood.  I  thought,  also,  that  those  who 
managed  the  spectacle  were  chary  of  the  lives  of 
the  rarer  and  more  precious  beasts,  much  to  the 
vexation  of  the  commoner  sort  of  people,  who  look 
upon  the  bodies  of  all  animals  killed  at  such  times 
as  perquisites  of  their  own. 

These  combats  being  finished,  the  bodies  of 
the  slain  animals  dragged  away,  and  fresh  sand 
strewn  over  the  whole  place,  there  fell  upon  the 
entire  assembly  the  silence  of  great  expectation. 
Some,  who  had  been  sleeping,  awoke ;  others,  who 
had  been  talking  with  their  neighbors,  were  silent ; 
for  now  was  to  come  the  sight  which  goes  to  the 
inmost  heart  of  these  savages:  —  men  fighting  with 
men. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  was  a  splendid 
sight  when  a  hundred  of  the  gladiators,  who  were 
to  play  the  "  first  act,"  so  to  speak  (they  were 
a  mere  fraction  of  all  the  performers  to  be  ex- 
hibited), came  marching  in,  two  by  two.  They 
were  armed  mostly  as  soldiers,  but  with  more  of 
ornament  and  with  greater  splendor.  Their  hel- 
mets were  of  various  shapes,  but  each  had  a  broad 
brim  and  a  visor  consisting  of  four  plates,  the 
upper  two  being  pierced  to  allow  the  wearer  to  see 
through  them.  On  the  top  also  there  was  what 
one  might  liken  to  the  comb  of  a  cock ;  and 
fastened  to  this,  a  plume  of  horse-hair  dyed  crim- 
son, or  of  crimson  feathers.  Some  were  called 
"Samnites"  (the  name  of  an  Italian  tribe  that 
once  nearly  brought  Rome  to  her  knees).  These 
carried  a  short  sword  and  large  oblong  shield. 
Others  were  armed  as  Thracians,  or  as  Greeks. 
Others,  again,  were  distinguished  by  the  symbol 
of  a  fish  upon  their  helmets.  But  the  most  curious 
of  all  were  those  called  "net-men,"  who  were 
equipped  with  a  net  in  which  to  entangle  an 
antagonist ;  having  so  disabled  him,  the  net-man 
stabs  him  with  a  three-pronged  harpoon.  These 
have  no  helmets,  and  are  equipped  as  lightly  as 
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Callias,  if  I  admowledge  that  I  can  not  detffbc 

this  part  of  the  spectacle.     The  troth  is  that  after  far 

a  certain  dreadful  ftadnation,  which  held  me  whik  time,  and  her  boe  (fisr  I  loolDBd  at 

the  first  strokes  were  given,  I  turned  away  my  eyes,  oooe)  was  Inbed,  aad  her  eyes 
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most  inhuman  light.  Till  yesterday  I  had  thought 
her  the  fairest  maiden  I  had  seen ;  but  now  the 
very  girdle  of  Aphrodite  could  not  make  her  beauti- 
ful in  my  eyes.  Can  you  believe,  my  Callias,  that 
this  young  girl,  who  a  week  ago  was  weeping  in- 
consolably  over  a  dead  sparrow,  cried  aloud,  "He 
has  it ! "  when  some  poor  wretch  received  the  de- 
cisive blow;  —  aye,  and  when,  not  being  wounded 
mortally,  he  appealed  for  mercy,  that  she  made 
the  sign  of  death? — -which  they  do  by  pointing 
with  the  hand  as  if  in  the  act  to  strike.  Verily, 
they  have  the  wolf's  blood  in  their  veins,  these 
Romans,  both  men  and  women  ! 

But  what  will  you  say  when  I  relate  to  you  my  last 
experiences  ?  Hearing  my  neighbor  say  that  the 
spectacle  was  over  for  the  day,  I  ventured  to  look 
up;  and  what,  think  you,  did  I  see?  Some  sixty 
bodies  lay  on  the  sand,  and  there  came  out  the 
figure  of  one  dressed  as  Charon,  the  ferryman  of 


Styx,  who  examined  the  prostrate  forms  to  try 
whether  there  was  life  in  them.  Finding  that  none 
were  alive,  he  returned  to  the  place  whence  he 
came,  and  there  followed  him  presently  another 
person,  this  one  habited  as  Hermes,  bearing  in  his 
hand  the  rod  wherewith  the  messenger  of  the  gods 
is  said  to  marshal  the  spirits  of  the  dead  when  they 
go  down  to  the  shades.  At  his  bidding  some  at- 
tendants removed  the  poor  victims.  This  done, 
fresh  sand  was  strewn  over  such  places  as  showed 
signs  of  conflict,  and  thus  was  finished  the  first  day 
of  the  great  show,  wherewith  Trajan  is  to  please 
the  gods  and  the  Roman  people. 

It  will  be  continued  for  many  days  ;  how  many 
1  neither  know  nor  care,  for  I  go  not  again.  Next 
year  I  hope  to  see  among  the  planes  and  olives  of 
Olympia  the  bloodless  sports  which  please  a  kind- 
lier, gentler  race  of  gods  and  men. 

Farewell. 


By  Amelie  Rives. 


The  butterfly  quoth  to  the  rest-harrow  *  flowers : 
"  Cousins,  good  day  ! 
"  I  paused  on  my  way, 
"  To  make  ye  acquaint  with  the  kinship  that  's 
ours." 


The  rest-harrow  flowers 
Flew  off  in  pink  showers. 


"  If  that,  sir,"  quoth  they 
"  Be  true,  as  you  say, 
"  Pray,  why  do  we  fly 
"  But  once,  ere  we  die? 
"  And  then  only,  moreo'er, 
"  When  we  're  bidden  to  soar? 
"  We  are  powerless,  quite 
"  Till  a  wind  gives  us  flight ! " 


*See  note  in  "  Letter-box,"  page  636. 
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CHAPTBII  V. 

the  man  in  the  heii*boate 
groaned  bonibljr,  WiOjr,  re* 
lenting,  was  dboot  lo  look 
in,  when  he  nw  Uade  BaUa 
coming  with  a  flaming  Uglu> 
wood  knot  in  hit  hand. 

Instead    of    opening    the 

door,  therefore,  be  called  to 

the  old  man,  who  was  letsardy  croirtiig  the  yard: 

"  Run,  Uncle  Balla.    Qiuck,  rva  I  ** 

At  the  call.  Old  Balla  and  Frank  set  oat  as  fiui 

.IS  they  coukL 

'*  What 's  the  matter  ?   Is  he  done  kill  de  dick- 
ens ?     Is  he  done  got  away?**  the  old  man  asked 
breathlessly. 
'« No,  he 's  dyin*,**  shouted  WtUy. 
"Hi!    is   yoo    shoot    htm?"    asked  the  old 
dri^-er. 


**  No,  thai  oibcr  smi  H 
the  rabbcr  aad  he  feoM  iMa 
way,  oiraiiif  the  door,  Md 

**  Go  *kMig.  boy,- sow,  d*  j(« 
ter  o*  dat?—  dat  maa  ^ i 
to  gk  yo^  to  let  him  cm." 

••No.bebnX-ciid  WOly:  •« 


BaOa  a*d  Fiaak  ««rr 


HewM 


He 


Bttt  both 
him,  so  be  leh  very 
br  bearing  another 

««Oh,oh,ob!    Ah,ahl 

««Yo«  hear  that?  "he 

••I  boon' in  see  what  <)s  the  warn 
thetoaool!  Siaa*  rigN  dy^  y* al, 
to  ran  shoot  mb^  bst  ■mm  yos  doa*  h 
the  old  maa  walked  ap  to  the  door,  aa 
oo  ooe  side  flaag  it  opea.  **  What  y 
dyah  after  deae  duBera^  chkfccaa?- 
acicely. 


aa*if  he  cry 
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"  Hello,  ole  man,  's  'at  you  ?  I 's  mighty  sick," 
muttered  the  person  within.  Old  Balla  held  his 
torch  inside  the  house,  amid  a  confused  cackle  and 
flutter  of  fowls. 

"Well,  ef  't  ain' a  white  man,  and  a  soldier  at 
dat !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  What  you  doin'  heah,  rob- 
bin'  white  folks'  hen-roos'  ? "  he  called,  roughly. 
"  Git  up  off  dat  groun' ;  you  ain'  sick." 

"Let  me  get  up,  Sergeant, —  hie  —  don't  you 
heah  the  roll-call  ?  —  the  tent 's  mighty  dark ;  what 
you  fool  me  in  here  for  ? "  muttered  the  man 
inside. 

The  boys  could  see  that  he  was  stretched  out  on 
the  floor,  apparently  asleep,  and  that  he  was  a 
soldier  in  uniform. 

"  Is  he  dead?"  asked  both  boys  as  Balla  caught 
him  by  the  arm,  lifted  him,  and  let  him  fall  again 
limp  on  the  floor. 

"  Nor,  he  's  foolin',"  said  Balla,  picking  up  an 
empty  flask.  "  Come  on  out.  Let  me  see  what  I 
gwi'  do  wid  you  ?"  he  said,  scratching  his  head. 

"  I  know  what  I  gwi'  do  wid  you.  I  gwi'  lock 
you  up  right  whar  you  is." 

"  Uncle  Balla,  s'pose  he  gets  well,  won't  he  get 
out  ?  " 

"Ain' /gwi' lock  him  up?  Dat 's  good  from  you, 
who  was  jes  gwi'  let  'im  out  ef  me  an'  Frank 
had  n't  come  up  when  we  did." 

Willy  stepped  back  abashed.  His  heart  accused 
him  and  told  him  the  charge  was  true.  Still  he 
ventured  one  more  question  : 

"  Had  n'  you  better  take  the  hens  out?" 

"  Nor;  't  ain'  no  use  to  teck  nuttin'  out  dyah. 
Ef  he  come  to,  he  know  we  got  'im,  an'  he  dyahson' 
trouble  nuttin." 

And  the  old  man  pushed  to  the  door  and  fast- 
ened the  iron  hasp  over  the  strong  staple.  Then, 
as  the  lock  had  been  broken,  he  took  a  large  nail 
from  his  pocket  and  fastened  it  in  the  staple  with 
a  stout  string  so  that  it  could  not  be  shaken  out. 
All  the  time  he  was  working  he  was  talking  to  the 
boys,  or  rather  to  himself,  for  their  benefit. 

"  Now,  you  see  ef  we  don'  find  him  heah  in  the 
mornin' !  Willy  jes'  gwi'  let  you  git  'way,  but  a 
man  got  you  now,  wh'ar'  been  handlin'  horses  an' 
know  how  to  hole  'em  in  the  stalls.  I  boun'  he  '11 
have  to  butt  like  a  ram  to  git  outdis  log  hen-house," 
he  said  finally,  as  he  finished  tying  the  last  knot 
in  his  string,  and  gave  the  door  a  vigorous  rattle 
to  test  its  strength. 

Willy  had  been  too  much  abashed  at  his  mis- 
take to  fully  appreciate  all  of  the  witticisms  over 
the  prisoner,  but  Frank  enjoyed  them  almost  as 
much  as  Unc'  Balla  himself. 

"  Now  y'  all  go  'long  to  bed,  an'  I  '11  go  back 
an'  teck  a  little  nap  myself,"  said  he,  in  parting. 
"  Ef  he  gits  out  that  hen-house  I  '11  give  you  ev'y 


chicken  I  got.  But  he  ain'  gwine  git  out.  A  tnan  ^s 
done  fasten  him  up  dyah." 

The  boys  went  off"  to  bed,  Willy  still  feeling 
depressed  over  his  ridiculous  mistake.  They  were 
soon  fast  asleep,  and  if  the  dogs  barked  again  they 
did  not  hear  them. 

The  next  thing  they  knew,  Lucy  Ann,  convulsed 
with  laughter,  was  telling  them  a  story  about  Uncle 
Balla  and  the  man  in  the  hen-house.  They  jumped 
up,  and  pulling  on  their  clothes  ran  out  to  the  hen- 
house, thinking  to  see  the  prisoner. 

Instead  of  doing  so,  they  found  Uncle  Balla 
standing  by  the  hen-house  with  a  comical  look  of 
mystification  and  chagrin  ;  the  roof  had  been  lifted 
off"  at  one  end  and  not  only  the  prisoner,  but  every 
chicken  was  gone ! 

The  boys  were  half  inclined  to  cry  ;  Balla's  look 
set  them  to  laughing. 

"Unc'  Balla,  you  got  to  give  me  every  chicken 
you  got,  'cause  you  said  you  would,"  said  Willy. 

"  Go  'w.ay  from  heah,  boy.  Don'  pester  me 
when  I  studyin'  to  see  which  way  he  got  out." 

"  You  ain'  never  had  a  horse  get  through  the 
roof  before,  have  you  ?  "  said  Frank. 

"Go  'way  from  here,  I  tell  you,"  said  the  old 
man,  walking  around  the  house,  looking  at  it. 

As  the  boys  went  back  to  wash  and  dress  them- 
selves, they  heard  Balla  explaining  to  Lucy  Ann 
and  some  of  the  other  servants  that  "  the  man 
them  chillern  let  git  away  had  just  come  back  and 
tooken  out  the  one  he  had  locked  up  "  ;  a  solution 
of  the  mystery  he  always  afterward  stoutly  insisted 
upon. 

One  thing,  however,  the  person's  escape  eff"ected 
—  it  prevented  Willy's  ever  hearing  any  more  of  his 
mistake ;  but  that  did  not  keep  him  now  and  then 
from  asking  Uncle  Balla  "if  he  had  fastened  his 
horses  well." 


Chapter  VI. 

These  hens  were  not  the  last  things  stolen 
from  Oakland.  Nearly  all  the  men  in  the  country 
had  gone  with  the  army.  Indeed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  overseers  who  remained  to  work  the 
farms,  every  man  in  the  neighborhood,  between 
the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty,  was  in  the  army. 
The  country  was  thus  left  almost  wholly  unpro- 
tected, and  it  would  have  been  entirely  so  but  for 
the  "  Home  Guard,"  as  it  was  called,  which  was  a 
company  composed  of  young  boys  and  the  few  old 
men  who  remained  at  home,  and  who  had  volun- 
teered for  service  as  a  local  guard,  or  police  body, 
for  the  neighborhood  of  their  homes. 

Occasionally,  too,  later  on,  a  small  detachment 
of  men,  under  a  leader  known  as  a  "  conscript- 
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oAotr,"  wottld  come  ilifougb  iIm  «MMnr  iNiMiag 
for  any  mm  wbo  wcft  mIiImi  10  iIm  ooMcH|M  Imr 
but  who  bad  tv«d«4  li*  and  for  dcwrMiB  who  had 

run  away  fhNn  Um  army  and  tvAntd  lo  ivCiini* 

'*  damit  of  iroopai  bowawr*  ilood  oa 
a  V..,  ...::. tcfil  fooiiAK.  TiM  Home  Ctaid  «at 
rtgariM  with  much  rm|tcci,  kn  It  »m  oompotad 
of  Ihow  whoM*  oirrmr  A|tr  or  youth  akttte  »Hh* 
hrlti  them  from  itriivr  M'nrk;r:  and  nrrf)  >cNing' 
tier  in  iia  rankt  loolwd  upon  M  as  a  tralninit  Mrliool« 
and  waa  rtady  lo  dia  In  dafonea  of  ht%  homt  tf 
ne«d  were,  and.  baildai,  aapaclod  to  obum  per* 
mirnkm  lo  go  inio  iInp  army  **  Mat  year." 

The  conKHpi*|piard«  on  the  oUmt  baad,  weiv 
grown  OMO,  and  were  ihoughi  lo  be  tblrfcteg  the 
very  danger*  nnd  haid»hi|»  into  which  ibry  were 
Irying  lo  force  oiherk 

A  fow  mtlr«  from  Oakland,  on  the  tide  loward 
the  nM»uniAin  road  and  beyond  ibe  big  woods,  by 
a  dbtrict  of  virgin  forest  and  old  Add-pincs  which, 
even  before  ihc  wrar.  had  ar(|uirad  a  repuiatfon  of 
an  unsavory  nature,  thounh  its  inhabilants  were  a 
harmless  people.  No  highway*  ran  throogh  tbb 
region,  and  the  only  roads  which  cnicred  it  were 
mere  wood*way«,  filled  with  butbc*  and  carpeted 
with  pine^tags;  and,  being  traveled  only  by  the 
inhabiianis.  appeared  to  outsider*  "  to  jes*  peter 
out,"  as  the  phrase  went.  Thit  territory  was  known 
by  the  unpromising  name  of  lloletown. 

Its  dcnisens  were  a  peculiar  but  kindly  race  known 
to  the  boys  as  **  poor  white  folks,"  and  called  by 
the  negroes,  with  great  contempt,  **po*  white 
trash.**  Some  of  them  owned  snudi  places  in  the 
pine* ;  but  the  majority  were  simply  **  K|uatters.** 
They  were  an  inoflensive  people,  and  their  worst 
vices  were  intemperance  and  evaafoo  of  the  tax- 
laws. 

They  made  their  living  —  or  rather,  the)*  ex- 
isted —  by  Bshing  and  hunting :  and,  to  eke  it  out, 
attempted  the  cultivation  of  little  patches  of  com 
and  tobacco  near  their  cabins,  or  in  the  bottoms 
where  small  branches  ran  into  the  stream  already 
mentioned. 

In  appearance  they  were  usually  so  thin  and 
mIIow  that  one  had  to  look  at  them  twice  to  see 
them  clearly.  At  best,  the)-  looked  ^-agoe  and 
illusi\*e. 

They  were  brave  enough.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  nearly  all  of  the  men  in  this  commnnity 
enlisted,  thinking,  as  many  others  did,  that  war  was 
more  like  pUiy  than  work,  and  consisted  more  of 
resting  th.in  of  laboring.  .Although  most  of  them, 
when  in  battle,  showed  the  greatest  foarleasness, 
>-et  the  duties  of  camp  soon  became  irksome  to 
them,  and  they  grew  sick  of  the  restraint  and 
drilling  of  camp-life;  so  some  of  them,  when 
refused  a  furlough,  took    it,  and   came  home. 


OilMfa  iiaid  ai 

gnafd  bol  inmm\ 
lawdi  Of  them* 
la  llMa  way  ii 
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And, 

llM 

bofitwIMdi 
ibaboya 


luMiwm  lo  harbor  a 


.^  lo  Um  iwffoea,  M  waa  foil  of  ibemt 
flioflaa  WW  lold  aboiii  aiinaaaa  of  me> 
behind  iiaee  in  ihe  big 
iht  ■adirhrwll 
iha  grown  paopla 
id  Ml  baa»  nirtiid  by  ae»a  a#  tka 

Mad  thai  the  aaooaa  raaly  bad 


This  became  a  oartaioty,  whcsuMie  < 
anar  report  of  ibaw  wooO'alMBMnii  and 

rode  by  with  aa  nmcb  abow  and  noim  aa  if  on  a  fon> 

hunt  Then  it 

indmad,  laiMiagdMpiaydtefkiof  HolMowa,i 

Some  of  them,  it  wa»  said,  wcat 
culture  and  aU  their  ordinary 
asbilimeof , 
had  a  regular  code  oi 


and  more  indnsirioMly.    Tney 


HoleiowB 


waa  in 


in  the 
with  them. 

When  the  conacript-gvard  came 
wouM  be  a  msb  of  low-bcadad  cbildisn 
the  woods,  or  some  of  the ' 
wonld  blow  a  bom  Inalily ;  after  wUcb  not  a  maa 
conkl  be  found  in  all  the  dastrkt.  The  bom  uU 
just  bow  asany  men  wcic  ia  the  gaaid,  aad  mitkk 
path  they  were  following:  crery  member  of  the 
troop  being  honored  with  a  short,  qaidt  **  Mot.** 

"  What  are  yoa  Mowing  that  bora  for?"  aMmly 
asked  the  gnard  onemnraiagofaaoldawMaaa.— 
old  Mn.  Han,  who  stood  oat  ia  froai  of  bar  inle 
bOMM  iNuwiag  bke  Boreas  m  uM  pictareib 

**  jes*  blowin*  fur  Mitltndy  to  ooaM  todfaMMr," 
she  saki,  sullenly.  **  Can't  y'  all  kt  a  po*  'ooman 
call  her  gab  to  git  some  'n*  to  eat  ?  Yon  gat  aB 
her  boys  in  d*  army,  killin'  'em ;  why  n*l  yo''  go 
and  git  kilt  soase  yo*»eii^  "Midder  ridin'  Viat  beah 
tiomplin*  all  over  po*  foiks^  cbicbcns?*' 

When  the  troop  letaraed  ia  Ibe  cteaiag, 
she  was  still  blowing;  *'blowin'  for  MOBady  to 
cooae  home,**  she  said,  with 
before.    Bat  there  i 

for  boras  were  soanding  all  dma^  the 
ment. 

The  deserters,  at  sacb  tiaws,  were  said  to  tdce 
to  the  swamps,  and  marvdoas  rvmors  were  abroad 
of  one  or  more  caves,  aU  fitted  op,  wherein  ibey 
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concealed  themselves,  like  the  robbers  in  the  stories 
the  boys  were  so  fond  of  reading. 

After  a  while  thefts  of  pigs  and  sheep  became  so 
common  that  they  were  charged  to  the  deserters. 

Finally  it  grew  to  be  such  a  pest  that  the  ladies  in 
the  neighborhood  asked  the  Home  Guard  to  take 
action  in  the  matter,  and  after  some  delay  it  became 
known  that  this  valorous  body  was  going  to  invade 
Holetown  and  capture  the  deserters  or  drive  them 
away.  Hugh  was  to  accompany  them,  of  course; 
and  he  looked  very  handsome,  as  well  as  very  im- 
portant, when  he  started  out  on  horseback  to  join 
the  troop.  It  was  his  first  active  service  ;  and 
with  his  trousers  in  his  boots  and  his  pistol  in  his 
belt  he  looked  as  brave  as  Julius  Caesar,  and  quite 
laughed  at  his  mother's  fears  for  him,  as  she  kissed 
him  good-bye  and  walked  out  with  him  to  his 
horse,  which  Balla  held  at  the  gate. 

The  boys  asked  leave  to  go  with  him;  but  Hugh 
was  so  scornful  over  their  request,  and  looked  so 
soldierly  as  he  galloped  away  with  the  other  men 
that  the  boys  felt  as  cheap  as  possible. 

Chapter  VII. 

When  the  boys  went  into  the  house  they  found 
that  their  Aunt  Mary  had  a  headache  that  morn- 
ing, and,  even  with  the  best  intentions  of  doing 
her  duty  in  teaching  them,  had  been  forced  to  go 
to  bed.  Their  mother  was  too  much  occupied 
with  her  charge  of  providing  for  a  family  of  over 
a  dozen  white  persons,  and  five  times  as  many  col- 
ored dependents,  to  give  any  time  to  acting  as 
substitute  in  the  school-room,  so  the  boys  found 
themselves  with  a  holiday  before  them.  It  seemed 
vain  to  try  to  shoot  duck  on  the  creek,  and  the 
perch  were  averse  to  biting.  The  boys  accord- 
ingly determined  to  take  both  guns  and  to  set  out 
for  a  real  hunt  in  the  big  woods. 

They  received  their  mother's  permission,  and 
after  a  luncheon  was  prepared  they  started  in 
high  glee,  talking  about  the  squirrels  and  birds 
they  expected  to  kill. 

Frank  had  his  gun,  and  Willy  had  the  musket ; 
and  both  carried  a  plentiful  supply  of  powder  and 
some  tolerably  round  slugs  made  from  cartridges. 

They  usually  hunted  in  the  part  of  the  woods 
nearest  the  house,  and  they  knew  that  game  was 
not  very  abundant  there  ;  so,  as  a  good  long  day 
was  before  them,  they  determined  to  go  over  to 
the  other  side  of  the  woods. 

They  accordingly  pushed  on,  taking  a  path 
which  led  through  the  forest.  They  went  entirely 
through  the  big  woods  without  seeing  anything 
but  one  squirrel,  and  presently  found  themselves 
at  the  extreme  edge  of  Holetown.  They  were 
just  grumbling  at  the  lack  of  game  when  they 


heard  a  distant  horn.  The  sound  came  from  per- 
haps a  mile  or  more  away,  but  was  quite  distinct. 

"What's  that?  Somebody  fox-hunting?  —  or 
is  it  a  dinner-horn  ? "  asked  Willy,  listening  intently. 

"It's  a  horn  to  warn  deserters,  that's  what 
'tis,"  said  Frank,  pleased  to  show  his  superior 
knowledge. 

"  I  tell  you  what  to  do  :  —  let 's  go  and  hunt  de- 
serters," said  Willy,  eagerly. 

"All  right.  Won't  that  be  fun!"  and  both 
boys  set  out  down  the  road  toward  a  point  where 
they  knew  one  of  the  paths  ran  into  the  pine-dis- 
trict, talking  of  the  numbers  of  prisoners  they 
expected  to  take. 

In  an  instant  they  were  as  alert  and  eager  as 
young  hounds  on  a  trail.  They  had  mapped  out 
a  plan  before,  and  they  knew  exactly  what  they 
had  to  do.  Frank  was  the  captain,  by  right  of  his 
being  older ;  and  Willy  was  lieutenant,  and  was  to 
obey  orders.  The  chief  thing  that  troubled  them 
was  that  they  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  by  any  of 
the  women  or  children  about  the  cabins,  for  they 
all  knew  the  boys,  because  they  were  accustomed 
to  come  to  Oakland  for  supplies ;  then,  too,  the 
boys  wished  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with 
their  neighbors.  Another  thing  worried  them. 
They  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  prisoners 
after  they  should  have  captured  them.  However, 
they  pushed  on  and  soon  came  to  a  dim  cart-way, 
which  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  main  road  and 
which  went  into  the  very  heart  of  Holetown.  Here 
they  halted  to  reconnoiter  and  to  inspect  their 
weapons. 

Even  from  the  main  road,  the  track,  as  it  led 
off  through  the  overhanging  woods  with  thick  un- 
derbrush of  chinquapin  bushes,  appeared  to  the 
boys  to  have  something  strange  about  it,  though 
they  had  at  other  times  walked  it  from  end  to  end. 
Still,  they  entered  boldly,  clutching  their  guns. 
Willy  suggested  that  they  should  go  in  Indian  file 
and  that  the  rear  one  should  step  in  the  other's 
footprints  as  the  Indians  do ;  but  Frank  thought 
it  was  best  to  walk  abreast,  as  the  Indians  walked 
in  their  peculiar  way  only  to  prevent  an  enemy 
who  crossed  their  trail  from  knowing  how  many 
they  were ;  and,  so  far  from  it  being  any  disad- 
vantage for  the  deserters  to  know  their  number, 
it  was  even  better  that  they  should  know  there 
were  two,  so  that  they  would  not  attack  from  the 
rear.  Accordingly,  keeping  abreast,  they  struck  in ; 
each  taking  the  woods  on  one  side  of  the  road, 
which  he  was  to  watch  and  for  which  he  was  to  be 
responsible. 

The  farther  they  went  the  more  indistinct  the 
track  became,  and  the  wilder  became  the  surround- 
ing woods.  They  proceeded  with  great  caution,  ex- 
amining every  particularly  thick  clump  of  bushes; 
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for  they 


;  aiMl 
it%lio«glM» 


c%rir     s; 


citMchlnic  Al>  ><'«• 

Thottgh     li  '   .irfulli 

wHrrv  a  (lo> 
,hr«-    •   ■•  - 

eouki  poasuiiy  pfitwu  irt»m  otic     a 
daringly  Itaptd  from  tht  tnink  *>t  a 
and  ntn  into  ihr  wood**  rlghl  bt<^" 
(mpttdtniiv  \n  tikr  a  cood  look  •> 
Iiu>  (iM  than  « 

II  ,  >  lotakc  a 

of  viMuc  wHrIi  bmuglii  iti< 
feeling  of  pl«Mttrc.     They  «rcrr,  ho« 
ning  lo  bt  cmbaiTiMcd  at  to  (hrtr 
Thry  could  liear  the  dog»  barking,  (annrr  on  m 
the  pinm.  and  knew  tlw^r  were  approaching  tht 
vkrinity  <  •  '  ''or  ihcy  had  croaed  the 

liitic  crr<  ■  iith  a  thicket  of  alder 

buthet  and  "  gunt»,"  <tnU  » Inch  marked  the  boond* 
ary  of  Holetown.  Uitlc  |Mih»,  too.  every  now  and 
then  turned  off  from  the  main  track  ainl  «rni  into 
the  pine«,  each  leading  to  a  cabin  or  bit  of  crrck- 
bottom  deeper  in.  They  therefore  irrrr  in  a  real 
dUemma  coiKeming  what  to  do;  and  Willy's 
anggaaUon,  to  cat  luncheon,  was  a  welooaic  one. 
They  determined  to  go  a  liitic  way  into  the  woods, 
where  they  could  not  be  «ccn,  and  had  jtiM  taken 
the  luncheon  out  of  the  game-bag  and  were  taming 
into  a  by-path,  when  thry  met  a  man  who  was 
coming  along  at  a  clow,  lounging  walk,  and  carry- 
ing a  long  tingle-barTelled  khoi-gun  acrooa  hia 
arm. 

When  first  they  heard  him,  they  thought  he 
might  be  a  deserter;  but  when  he  caoie  nearer 
they  saw  that  he  was  simply  a  counlryaun  out 
hunting ;  for  his  <M  game-bag  (from  which  peeped 
a  squirrel's  tail)  was  over  his  shoulder,  and  he  had 
no  weapons  at  all,  excepting  that  old  squirrd-gnn. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,**  said  both  bovs,  pcditdy. 

•  Mornin* !  What  luck  y*  all  had  .>  **  he  asked 
good-naturedly,  stopping  ainl  putting  the  butt  of 
hb  gun  on  the  ground,  and  resting  lastly  on  it,  pre- 
paratory to  a  chat. 

'*  Wc  're  not  gunning :  wc  're  hunting  deserters." 

"  Huntin'  deserters!  "  echoed  the  man  with  a 
smile  which  broke  into  a  chuckle  of  amusement 
as  the  thought  worked  its  way  into  hb  brain. 
*'  Ain't  you  sec'  none  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  both  boys  in  a  breath,  greatly  pleased 
at  hb  friendliness.  **Do  you  know  where  any 
are?" 


Tba 

*' Wall,  *fnafi  10  MM  I  hiM«  Ml  ar 
ffldwihaia  waya,"  aaloiif  scaapprfi 


9mmp 

todM 

lahtef.    "I  aam  ftooa** 

gwmfl  a  liiiltwMvacB  patai*  Vdmi*  dM^ 

.  Imii    Uot*,  that   ata'   ikt  way  to  Iwidi 

^'f*     I  fcnrrai  mry  fan  n*  gni—*ihia  a  aa|. 

-f  was  aay  dwtian  fotM*  haiw  I  *d  hv 

I'tiokMwifl'* 

•aa  as  tattafviilMf  lo  ih* 
Clearly,  ilwy  «««  faiag  ia  ilia 


"tef  loaaioMr 

fird.  Migtartiiif  thai  ihay 
aadiadalog.   This 


ichcon  whidi  iIm  hofif 
|irovMir<i,  wnile  ifct  finMi0W«fna  uMlag  iha  boy* 
hia  viaan  aboat  daaentfa,  arWcb,  to  lajrilM 
a^era  vary  origiaaL 

**  I  savn  iht  towatiip^  gaaid  jmf  lUa 
ridia*  'raaad  whar  ihay  luionad  Ibey  war  •*  ae 
dcaeners.  bat  ole  wobmm  aad  cbOdcn^*  be  aatf 
with  hn  mouth  fuIL  "Why  n't  ibcy  fa  wbar 
they  knows  deserters  isfhe  aUtcd. 

**  Where  are  they  ?  Wc  beard  they  had  a  caav 
down  on  the  rnrr,  aad  we  were  goia'  tbcre.**  d^ 
cUrrd  the  boys. 

"Down  on  the  rtver?— acave?  Aia'aooase 
down  thar,  witboai  ic  *s  bdow  Rocfccn^  Mil ;  iar 
I've  honied  aad  fiabadcv*y  fMN  d*  ibal  fiver  ap  anT 
down  boib  aidcik  aa*  t*  aia*  a  bole  Ibar,  big  caoagh 
to  hkle  a*  ole  hyah.  I  aia' know.** 

This  proof  was  loo  OMcfaMive  to  adajc  of  fanbcr 
argameot. 

**  Why  don*i  jwv  fo  fai  ibe  araiy  ?  **  adoed  WOy, 
after  a  brief  refleciion. 

«*  What  ?  Why  dool  /  go  ia  the  anay  ?"  ir- 
paaled  the  hunter.  **  Wby,I^Aribeataqr!  Yoa 
did  n*  think  1  war  n*l  in  the  aiay,  did  foa?" 

The  hunter's  looe  aad  the  ma  t  wina  of  bit  face 
were  so  fnO  of  sarpriK  ibat  WiOy  feb  deeply  aMT- 
ti6edat  his  nidencw,  aad  began  at  oaoe  iosnai- 
mer  something  to  explain  hiaaseiC 

**l  bloQgs  to  Colood  Manbaini  refaMH,*- 
cootinoed  tbe  man,  **  an*  I  *s  been  home  «ck  oa 
leave  o*  abaence.  Got  woaaded  ia  tbe  kg,  aa' 
I  H  jes*  getliB' wdL  I  abi' rigblly  well  enoagb  to 
go  back  aow.  bat  I  %  aaiioas  to  git  back;  I  'ai 
gwine  UMDorrow  aMiniia*  ef  I  doa*  go  ibis  evea- 
ia*.  You  see  I  Ida  banBy  walk  aow!"  aad  la 
demoottiaie  hb  hiaearw.  be  got  ap  aad  Eaped 
a  frw  yards.  **  1  ain*  well  yit,**  he  par  sued,  letwns- 
ing  and  dropping  iato  hb  seat  oo  the  log,  wiib 
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his  face  drawn  up  by  the  pain  the  exertion  had 
brought  on. 

"Let  me  see  your  wound?  Is  it  sore  now?" 
asked  Willy,  moving  nearer  to  the  man  with  a  look 
expressive  of  mingled  curiosity  and  sympathy. 


nothin'  'bout  that,"  and  he  opened  his  shirt  and 
showed  a  triangular,  purple  scar  on  his  shoulder. 

"You  certainly  must  be  a  brave  soldier,"  ex- 
claimed both  boys,  impressed  at  sight  of  the  scar, 
their  voices  softened  by  fervent  admiration. 


THE   OLD    MAN    WALKED   UP   TO   THE   DOOR,    AND   STANDING   ON   ONE   SIDE   FLUNG   IT   OPEN." 


"  You  can't  see  it ;  it 's  up  heah,"  said  the  soldier, 
touching  the  upper  part  of  his  hip;  "an'  I  got 
another  one  heah,"  he  added,  placing  his  hand 
very  gently  to  his  side.  "  This  one  's  whar  a  Yan- 
kee run  me  through  with  his  sword.  Now,  that  one 
was  where  a  piece  of  shell  hit  me, —  I  don't  keer 


"  Yes,  I  kep'  up  with  the  bes'  of  'em,"  he  said, 
with  a  pleased  smile. 

Suddenly  a  horn  began  to  blow,  "  toot  —  toot  — 
toot,"  as  if  all  the  "  MiUindys"  in  the  world  were 
being  summoned.  It  was  so  near  the  boys  that  it 
quite  startled  them. 
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**  That  *•  for  Um  dmatun,  nam,"  ilwy  boUi  «• 
daloMd* 

Thdr  fHtad  loolmi  almly  up  and  down  Um 
roMl,  both  wiiyt. 

**  Thorn  raMally  eoMcrl|i'*fiMni  Imm  MrttHi*  >tNi 
All  iHaI,  to  tfi'  'vm  wanna  wwcmtt  hr  liwpin'  ff«f 
e*  Ih'  anny  ibv)rwlw».—  ih«l  *•  all. 
dwtrttm  any  whar  in  alt  ttipw  pan*, 
Ivil  '•m  la     I  'm  wn  ihu  »n'  mv  wImi 

iImI  horn  *•  ••blu«.:.  .  ..a  '*  <omtliudy'»4inntf 
born,  or  tump'n',"  h«  added,  rtainic  and  uktng  ap 
hia  gam«>lM||. 

"  Can't  we  go  nrllh  jrou  f "  lukvil  iha  bo^ 

**Wcll.  nor.  I  reckon  yott  btctcr  not*'  be 
drawM  i  "  ihar  '•  tome  rtghl  bad  dogt  down  tbar 
in  (I  moM'ut  bad;  an*  I  '•  itwtn*  oil 

thr  vnncf*  an'  arc  rf  I  can'i   fMclt  ap  a 

(he  olr  'ooman'*  tupptr,  a« 
:  ..        „  ^    •jrloHnorTow;fthc'iniiglM)r 

poorly.** 

"Is  »bo  poorly  muchf**  atkcd  Willy,  greatly 
ooncemad.  "  Wc  'il  get  mamma  Co  come  and  mc 
her  to-morrow,  and  bring  her  tome  bread.** 

•«  Nor.  tthe  ain*  w  tkk :  that  b  to  my,  the  jte* 
poiM  ^<irhc<i  in  her  mind.     She  jpttin'  tott 

o*p1<  <  all  ukcthcoeiqu'rT'U,"  he  mmI.  tak- 

ing the  squirTcU  from  hia  old  game-bag  and  torn* 
ing  them  at  Willy**  feet  Both  boy«  proteeted. 
hut  he  insisted.  **  Oh,  yes ;  I  kin  get  tome  mo' 
fur  her.** 

"  Y' all  better  go  home.  Well,  good4>ye,  mudi 
obliged  to  )*ou."  and  he  sirolletl  off  with  his  gun 
in  the  bend  of  his  arm,  leaving  the  boys  to  admire 
and  talk  over  his  courage. 

They  turned  back,  and  had  gone  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  when  the>'  heard  a  great  trampling  of 
hones  behind  them.  They  stopped  to  Urtea,  and 
in  a  little  while  a  squadron  of  cavalry  came  in 
sight.  The  boys  stepped  to  one  side  of  the  road 
to  w^ait  for  them,  eager  to  tell  the  important  infor. 
mation  they  had  recei\Td  from  their  friend,  that 
(here  were  no  deserters  in  that  section.  In  a  hur- 
ried consultation  they  agreed  not  to  tell  that  tbcy 
h.)d  been  hunting  deserters  themaehres.  as  they 
knew  the  soldiers  would  only  ha\x  a  laugh  at  their 
cxpeitse. 

** Hello,  boys,  what  luck? "  called  the  officer  in 
the  lead,  in  a  friendly  manner. 

They  told  him  they  had  not  shot  anything ;  that 
the  squirrels  had  been  given  to  them ;  and  then 
both  bo)-s  inquired : 

"  You  all  hunting  for  deserters  ?  ** 

"  You  seen  any  ?  **  asked  the  leader  carekariy, 
while  one  or  two  men  pressed  their  hoiaes  forward 
eagerly. 

**  No,  th*  ain't  any  deserters  in  this  direction  at 
all,"  said  the  boys,  with  conviction  in  their  manner. 

Vol.  XV.— 37. 
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•aU^**  cacmmca  inc  capiate. 

**  No,  haatoX*  Ar  aU^  My  danrvai 
both  at  once.    "  He  »  a  mlghi|  baaaa 
be  §  been  borne  00  a  ranoagb  10  |pM 
wooad  on  hn  leg  wlwrr  bawaa  sbot.** 

*'  Yes,  and  it  oint  wcO  yai,  bwt  be  ^  | 
to  his  command  lo-oigbi  or  lo.morfow 
and  he's  got  another  wowhI  m  bia  iida 
Yankee  ran  him  tbroagh  wiUi  his 
know  Af  ain*t  any  demfter.** 

"  How  do  yoa  know  an  tMa? 

**  He  told  aaso  himitlf,  jaaaow—a 
ago.  that  is,*  aaid  the  bofk 

The  man  haghed. 

**  Why.  he's feokdyoa  10 death.    Thai^TIm 
himself,  that 's  been  doing  all  the 
here.     He  n  the  wont  deserter  in  the 

**  We  saw  the  wovod  on  his  shonhi 
the  boys,  still  dottbting. 

"I  know  it;  be  *s  got  one  there.— that  ^  what  I 
know  him  by.  Which  way  did  be  gow— and  how 
long  has  it  been  ?  ** 

"Hewentthat  way.  down  in  the  woods;  and  it  ^ 
been  some  time.     He  '%  got  away  now.** 

The  bub  by  this  time  were  afannti  oaavhmed  af 
their  motake;  hot  they  owld  not  pnewmi  their 
sympathy  fram  being  00  the  side  of  their  laie 
agreeable  otmpnniao. 

**  Well  catch  the  raacal." declared  the  leadeiwy 
fiercely.  "  Come  on.  men, — he  can*t  base  foae 
for**;  and  be  wheeled  his  horK  aboot  and  daihed 
bade  up  the  road  at  a  great  pace,  followed  by  his 
men.  The  boys  were  half  inclined  to  fellow  and 
aid  in  the  capture :  bat  Frank,  after  a 
thoa^t,  said  solemnly : 
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"  No,  Willy  ;  an  Arab  never  betrays  a  man  who 
has  eaten  his  salt.  This  man  has  broken  bread 
with  us;  we  can  not  give  him  up.  1  don't  think 
we  ought  to  have  told  about  him  as  much  as  we  did. " 

This  was  an  argument  not  to  be  despised. 

A  little  later,  as  the  boys  trudged  home,  they 
heard  the  horns  blowing  again  a  regular  *'  toot- 
toot"  for  *'  Mellindy."  It  struck  them  that  supper 
followed  dinner  very  quickly  in  Holetown. 

When  the  troop  passed  by  in  the  evening  the 
men  were  in  very  bad  humor.  They  had  had  a 
fruitless  addition  to  their  ride,  and  some  of  them 
were  inclined  to  say  that  the  boys  had  never  seen 
any  man  at  all,  which  the  boys  thought  was  pretty 
silly,  as  the  man  had  eaten  at  least  two-thirds  of 
their  luncheon. 

Somehow  the  story  got  out,  and  Hugh  was  very 
scornful  because  the  boys  had  given  their  luncheon 
to  a  deserter. 

Chapter  VIII. 

As  time  went  by,  the  condition  of  things  at 
Oakland  changed  —  as  it  did  everywhere  else. 
The  boys'  mother,  like  all  the  other  ladies  of  the 
country,  was  so  devoted  to  the  cause  that  she  gave 
to  the  soldiers  until  there  was  nothing  left.  After 
that  there  was  a  failure  of  the  crops,  and  the  im- 
mediate necessities  of  the  family  and  the  hands  on 
the  place  were  great. 

There  was  no  sugar  nor  coffee  nor  tea.  These 
luxuries  had  been  given  up  long  before.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  manufacture  sugar  out  of  the 
sorghum,  or  sugar-cane,  which  was  now  being 
cultivated  as  an  experiment ;  but  it  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  molasses  made  from  the  cane  was 
the  only  sweetening.  The  boys,  however,  never 
liked  anything  sweetened  with  molasses,  so  they 
gave  up  everything  that  had  molasses  in  it.  Sas- 
safras-tea was  tried  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  and  a 
drink  made  out  of  parched  corn  and  wheat,  of 
burnt  sweet-potato  and  other  things,  in  the  place 
of  coffee;  but  none  of  them  were  fit  to  drink  —  at 
least  so  the  boys  thought.  The  wheat  crop  proved 
a  failure ;  but  the  corn  turned  out  very  fine,  and 
the  boys  learned  to  live  on  corn-bread,  as  there  was 
no  wheat-bread. 

The  soldiers  still  came  by,  and  the  house  was 
often  full  of  young  officers  who  came  to  see  the 
boys'  cousins.  The  boys  used  to  ride  the  horses 
to  and  from  the  stables,  and,  being  perfectly  fear- 
less, became  very  fine  riders. 

Several  times,  among  the  visitors,  came  the 
young  colonel  who  had  commanded  the  regiment 
that  had  camped  at  the  bridge  the  first  year  of  the 
war.  It  did  not  seem  to  the  boys  that  Cousin  Belle 
liked  him,  for  she  took  much  longer  to  dress  when 


he  came  ;  and  if  there  were  other  officers  present 
she  would  take  very  little  notice  of  the  colonel. 

Both  boys  were  in  love  with  her,  and  after  con- 
siderable hesitation  had  written  her  a  joint  letter 
to  tell  her  so,  at  which  she  laughed  heartily  and 
kissed  them  both  and  called  them  her  sweet- 
hearts. But,  though  they  were  jealous  of  several 
young  officers  who  came  from  time  to  time,  they 
felt  sorry  for  the  colonel, —  their  cousin  was  so 
mean  to  him.  They  were  on  the  best  terms  with 
him,  and  had  announced  their  intention  of  going 
into  his  regiment  if  only  the  war  should  last  long 
enough.  When  he  came,  there  was  always  a 
scramble  to  get  his  horse  ;  though  of  all  who  came 
to  Oakland  he  rode  the  wildest  horses,  as  both 
boys  knew  by  practical  experience. 

At  length  the  soldiers  moved  off  too  far  to  per- 
mit them  to  come  on  visits,  and  things  were  very 
dull.     So  it  was  for  a  long  while. 

But  one  evening  in  May,  about  sunset,  as  the 
boys  were  playing  in  the  yard,  a  man  came  rid- 
ing through  the  place  on  the  way  to  Richmond. 
His  horse  showed  that  he  had  been  riding  hard. 
He  asked  the  nearest  way  to  "Ground-Squirrel 
Bridge."  The  Yankees,  he  said,  were  coming. 
It  was  a  raid.  He  had  ridden  ahead  of  them,  and 
had  left  them  about  Greenbay  depot,  which  they 
had  set  on  fire.  He  was  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  stop 
and  get  something  to  eat,  and  he  rode  off,  leav- 
ing much  excitement  behind  him;  for  Greenbay 
was  only  about  eight  miles  away,  and  Oakland  lay 
right  between  two  roads  to  Richmond,  down  one 
or  the  other  of  which  the  party  of  raiders  must 
certainly  pass. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  boys  ever  saw  their 
mother  exhibit  so  much  emotion  as  she  then  did. 
She  came  to  the  door  and  called  : 

"  Balla,  come  here."  Her  voice  sounded  to  the 
boys  a  little  strained,  and  they  ran  up  the  steps 
and  stood  by  her.  Balla  came  to  the  portico,  and 
looked  up  with  an  air  of  inquiry.  He,  too,  showed 
excitement. 

"  Balla,  I  want  you  to  know  that  if  you  wish  to 
go,  you  can  do  so." 

"Hi,  Mistis "  began  Balla,  with  an  air  of 

reproach  ;  but  she  cut  him  short  and  kept  on. 

"  I  want  you  all  to  know  it."  She  was  speaking 
now  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  cook  and  the  maids 
who  were  standing  about  the  yard  listening  to  her. 
"I  want  you  all  to  know  it  —  every  one  on  the 
place  !  You  can  go  if  you  wish ;  but,  if  you  go, 
you  can  never  come  back  !  " 

"Hi!  Mistis,"  broke  in  Uncle  Balla,  "  whar  is 
I  got  to  go  ?  I  wuz  born  on  dis  place  an'  I  'spec' 
to  die  here,  an'  be  buried  right  yonder" ;  and  he 
turned  and  pointed  up  to  the  dark  clump  of  trees 
that  had  marked  the  grave-yard  on  the  hill,  a  half 
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titer  tit  llalla,  but  though  she  opened  her  lipt,  the 
diit  not  speak ;  she  turned  suddenly  and  walked 
into  the  house  and  into  her  chamber,  where  she 
shut  the  door  behind  her.  The  bo)-s  thought  she 
was  angry,  but  when  they  softly  foUowcd  her  a  lew 
minutes  afterward,  she  got  up  hastily  from  where 
she  had  been  kneeling  beside  the  bed.  and  they 
saw  that  she  had  been  crying.  A  murmur  under 
the  window  called  them  back  to  the  portico.  It 
had  begun  to  grow  dark;  but  a  bright  spot  was 
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within.     **  Have  yoo  got  iben  safe?"  ske 

*'  Yes  *m ;  jesf  as  aafe  as  tbey  km  be.  I 
to  be  "boat  here  when  dMy  cook,  or  i  V!  go 
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"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  boys. 

"Where  is  the  best  place  to  put  that?"  she 
said,  pointing  to  a  large,  strong  box  in  which,  they 
knew,  the  finest  silver  was  kept ;  indeed,  all  except- 
ing what  was  used  every  day  on  the  table. 

'•Well,  I  declar',  Mistis,  that's  hard  to  tell," 
said  the  old  driver,  ''without  it  's  in  the  stable." 

"  They  may  burn  that  down." 

''  That 's  so  ;  you  might  bury  it  under  the  floor 
of  the  smoke-house  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  that  they  always  look  for  silver 
there,"  said  the  boys'  mother.  "  How  would  it  do 
to  bury  it  in  the  garden  ?  " 

"  That  's  the  very  place  I  was  gwine  name," 
said  Balla,  with  flattering  approval.  "  They  can't 
burn  that  down,  and  if  they  gwine  dig  for  it  then 
they  '11  have  to  dig  a  long  time  before  they  git 
over  that  big  garden."  He  stooped  and  lifted  up 
one  end  of  the  box  to  test  its  weight. 

"  I  thought  of  the  other  end  of  the  flower-bed, 
between  the  big  rose-bush  and  the  lilac." 

"That's  the  very  place  I  had  in  my  mind," 
declared  the  old  man.  "  They  won'  never  fine  it 
dyah  !  " 

"  We  know  a  good  place,"  said  the  boys  both 
together  ;  "  it 's  a  heap  better  than  that.  It  's 
where  we  bury  our  treasures  when  we  play  '  Black- 
beard  the  Pirate.'" 

"  Very  well,"  said  their  mother;  "  I  don't  care 
to  know  where  it  is  until  after  to-morrow,  anyhow. 
1  know  I  can  trust  you,"  she  added,  addressing 
Balla. 

"  Yes  'm,  you  know  dat,"  said  he,  simply.  "  I  '11 
jes'  go  an'  git  my  hoe." 

"  The  garden  ain't  got  a  roof  to  it,  has  it,  Unc' 
Balla  ?  "  asked  Willy,  quietly. 

*'  Go  'way  from  here,  boy,"  said  the  old  man, 
making  a  sweep  at  him  with  his  hand.  "That 
boy  ain'  never  done  talkin'  'bout  that  thing  yit," 
he  added,  with  a  pleased  laugh,  to  his  mistress. 

"  And  you  ain't  never  give  me  all  those  chickens 
either,"  responded  Willy,  forgetting  his  grammar. 

"  Oh,  well,  I  'm  gwV  do  it ;  ain't  you  hear  me 
say  I  'm  gwine  do  it  ?  "  he  laughed  as  he  went  out. 

The  boys  were  too  excited  to  get  sleepy  before 
the  silver  was  hidden.  Their  mother  told  them 
they  might  go  down  into  the  garden  and  help 
Balla,  on  condition  that  they  would  not  talk. 

"  That 's  the  way  we  always  do  when  we  bury 
the  treasure.    Ain't  it,  Willy  ?  "  asked  Frank. 

"  If  a  man  speaks,  it 's  death  !  "  declared  Willy, 
slapping  his  hand  on  his  side  as  if  to  draw  a 
sword,  striking  a  theatrical  attitude  and  speaking 
in  a  deep  voice. 

"  Give  the  '  galleon  '  to  us,"  said  Frank. 

"  No ;  be  off  with  you,"  said  their  mother. 

"  That  ain't  the  way,"  said  Frank.     "  A  pirate 


never  digs  the  hole  until  he  has  his  treasure  at 
hand.  To  do  so  would  prove  him  but  a  novice ; 
would  n't  it,  Willy  ?  " 

"Well,  I  leave  it  all  to  you,  my  little  Bucca- 
neers," said  their  mother,  laughing.  "  I '11  take 
care  of  the  spoons  and  forks  we  use  every  day. 
I  'II  just  hide  them  away  in  a  hole  somewhere," 

The  boys  started  off  after  Balla  with  a  shout, 
but  remembered  their  errand  and  suddenly  hushed 
down  to  a  little  squeal  of  delight  at  being  actu- 
ally engaged  in  burying  treasure  —  real  silver.  It 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true,  and  withal  there  was 
a  real  excitement  about  it,  for  how  could  they 
know  but  that  some  one  might  watch  them  from 
some  hiding-place,  or  might  even  fire  into  them 
as  they  worked  ? 

They  met  the  old  fellow  as  he  was  coming  from 
the  carriage-house  with  a  hoe  and  a  spade  in  his 
hands.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  garden  in  a  very 
straightforward  manner,  but  the  boys  made  him 
understand  that  to  bury  treasure  it  was  necessary 
to  be  particularly  secret,  and  after  some  little 
grumbling,  Balla  humored  them. 

The  difificulty  of  getting  the  box  of  silver  out  of 
the  house  secretly,  whilst  all  the  family  were  up, 
and  the  servants  were  moving  about,  was  so  great 
that  this  part  of  the  affair  had  to  be  carried  on  in 
a  manner  different  from  the  usual  programme  of 
pirates  of  the  first  water.  Even  the  boys  had  to 
admit  this  ;  and  they  yielded  to  old  Balla's  advice 
on  this  point,  but  made  up  for  it  by  additional  for- 
mality, ceremony,  and  secrecy  in  pointing  out  the 
spot  where  the  box  was  to  be  hid. 

Old  Balla  was  quite  accustomed  to  their  games 
and  fun  —  their  "  pranks,"  as  he  called  them.  He 
accordingly  yielded  willingly  when  they  marched 
him  to  a  point  at  the  lower  end  of  the  yard,  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  garden,  and  left  him.  But 
he  was  inclined  to  give  trouble  when  they  both  re- 
appeared with  a  gun,  and  in  a  whisper  announced 
that  they  must  march  first  up  the  ditch  which  ran 
by  the  spring  around  the  foot  of  the  garden. 

"  Look  here,  boys ;  I  ain'  got  time  to  fool  with 
you  children,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Ain't  you 
hear  your  ma  tell  me  she  'pend  on  me  to  bury  that 
silver  what  yo'  gran'ma  and  gran'pa  used  to  eat 
off  o' — an'  don'  wan'  nobody  to  know  nothin' 
'bout  it  ?  An'  y'  all  comin'  here  with  guns,  like 
you  huntin'  squ'rr'ls,  an'  now  talkin'  'bout  wadin' 
in  de  ditch  !  " 

'•'  But,  Unc'  Balla,  that 's  the  way  all  buccaneers 
do,"  protested  Frank. 

"  Yes,  buccaneers  always  go  by  water,"  said 
Willy. 

"  And  we  can  stoop  in  the  ditch  and  come  in  at 
the  far  end  of  the  garden,  so  nobody  can  see  us," 
added  Frank. 
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or  bookalM*  ^  I  *««  gwia*  m  dM 
pa&tn  ami  <f)ff  a  tiolt  wid  my  Imw,  m*  I  ii  ioo  alt 
lo  bt  « >  dMck  Mlw  ditfltro.     I  foi  dt 

mlMty  in  ftotr,  lobiMi  I  *M ica'cily  aMv fo 

•i<tiiil.     I  «i"ir  kno»  hucccNBr  y'  «ll  «in'i 

Thu  «i4»  iiHi  M-ri«nn  A  mil'  >«.    80 

M  wtn  Analljr  'gnNNl  ih  '  >n  MHmwi  br  nh 

iurn«d  lo  llic  oAot,  «)<i  ikoiiM  ooiof  by 

ilir  icgit^aAorwIildi  B»i  oicllilwlMijr* 

Uy  the  way  ikcy  ilioiild  <«v  (Iw  »fio« 

they  ihouRbt  at 

'I'hry  look  him  doim  afooiid 

the  Kartirn,  crouching  1  ■«,  and 

m  l<i%i  Mopped  Al  A  fti^-.  „ :_  — ^,  com* 

ptrirtv  •urrounded  by  thnibbafy. 

"  llrre  to  lh«  •poi,"  Mid  Frank  In  a  wbinprr. 
fioiniinK  undtr  one  of  the  buthc*. 

"  It  '»  in  A  line  with  tb«  loogm  Umb  of  Uw  big 
oAkirre  liy  the  Kair."  added  WiUy,  ''aodwbco 
till*  IntuAi  l>u«h  and  that  cedar  gro»  lo  be  big 
lrrc«,  II  will  be  ju»l  hdlf-way  bcmeOB  ibeOk** 

Aa  ihto  Memed  to  BoUa  a  very  good  place,  be 
»et  to  work  At  once  lo  dig,  ihe  two  boy*  belpiag 
him  A»  well  A*  ihry  rnultl.  It  took  a  great  deal 
lunger  to  dig  the  hole  in  the  dark,  than  tbey  had 
ex|)ei-letl,  and  when  they  got  back  to  the  hoMe 
ever>thing  «rat  quiet. 

The  boys  bad  their  bats  pulled  over  their  eyet, 
and  bad  turned  their  jadceta  inside  out  to  diigidie 
themaelvea. 

"  It  ••  a  fint-raie  pbMX  !  Am'i  ii.  Inc'  llalb » " 
they  said,  as  they  entered  the  clumber  where  ihctr 
mother  and  aunt  were  wailing  for  them. 

**  Do  you  think  it  will  do,  lialla  ? "  their  mother 
asked. 


Ob.  yea, 


'M 


aMNgMy  0Bml0a«  ffn  wftMf  a^MHr  hi 

I  Mf  iMnp-ii  •«U4».  I  iia' siMv  I  hii 
mUr  N  a^la  aiyvfKi  lie  wa  not  MiticMMfy  en* 
ibmlaiilr  Wotr,  booe*e»,  he  ■bnaldinJ  iW  boa, 
villi  «  ^.«»i  ^  .<•  «"^*<hi«  and  dM  party  mmn 
dooh  ti«cli  door  Mo  the  dvlb 

The  g*"w  <"  **•'  iM«fi»fnj|  d*pa4  oM  MiH  vMMi  hi 
ihevM. 
Then  ii  waa  daaldid  dM  Wdh' ihMdd  go 

gale  and  laid  the  vay,*— aad  Um  rranh 
bvteg  tip  ihe  faar* 

I  99Wj  IfVOpiV  WWf^  Oil  uw^v|p 

Fraah  and  Wdly  artching  on  evevy  iidt,  aid 
Batta  Hooping  mder  the  aiTghi  of  iW  big  boa. 

After  they  «ert  lome  dhcanc*  m  fht 
ihry  beard,  or  thonglhl  dMy  hMfd,  n 
at  the  gpir,  bm  doddad  ihai  k  naa 
ihehMdididdngt  anddMy««H«a( 


In  a  mie  vhOe  iht  Madi  boa  «a»  oei  widad 
tothehale,andlhedtot«a»dMD«nnp«iii.   The 

NMlhing  of  •  nwand.  nttk 
Theyhnd  nanhonghi*^ 
on  mey  CDfnw  n  vnn  mswbi,  mi 
waato  wen  btddcn,  the  Yankoea  wonid  1 

**Unc*  Bella,  where  are  )o«r  horMa?" 
one  of  tbeboyib 

**  That  *s  far  me  to  know.  ■•*  them  to  ind  ool 
that  Un,"  repbcd  the  old  feOov  with  a  ch«lde  oT 
Miislaction. 

The  whole  patty  crept  bach  oM  of  the 
and  the  boy*  were  toon  dreandng  of 


By  Celia  Thaxter. 


"O  COSETTE,  you  are  the  dearest  kitty  !"  And 
little  Max,  who  spoke,  laid  his  golden  head  against 
the  soft  fur  of  the  big  Maltese  cat,  and  hugged  her 
tight  with  both  arms. 

A  gypsy  fire  of  light  driftwood  sticks  was  spark- 
ling and  crackling  on  the  hearth ;  the  children 
were  gathered  about  it,  Robert  and  Rose,  Lettice, 
Elinor,  and  little  Max.  The  rain  was  falling  mer- 
rily on  the  roof  of  the  low,  brown  cottage  where 
they  had  come  to  live  for  the  summer.  Mamma, 
with  her  work,  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa  near. 

"Well,  how  it  does  pour!"  said  Letty,  going 
to  the  window.  The  rest  followed  her,  and  stood 
looking  out.  They  saw  the  gray  sea,  calm  and 
silvery,  slowly  rolling  toward  the  gray  sand,  break- 
ing in  long,  lazy  lines  of  white  foam  at  the  edge 
of  the  beach.  A  few  small  boats  were  moored 
near;  to  the  left,  not  far  away,  a  cluster  of  fish- 
houses,  old  and  storm-worn,  their  roofs  spotted 
with  yellow  lichens,  stood  on  the  shore.  There 
were  no  sails  in  sight, — only  dim  sea,  dim  sky, 
and  pouring  rain. 

"  We  can't  go  out  to-day  at  all !  "  said  Rose. 

"  Not  all  the  long  day  ?  "  questioned  Max,  wist- 
fully. 

"  Oh,  perhaps  it  will  clear  off  by  and  by,"  Elinor, 
the  elder,  said.  "Who  knows?  Never  mind  if  it 
does  n't,  we  can  have  a  good  time  in  the  house ; 
can't  we,  Rob  ?  " 


"  Yes,  we  can  !  "  Rob  cried.  "  1  'm  going  to 
make  boats  for  us  all,  a  whole  fleet !  Won't  that 
be  a  good  thing.  Mamma  ?  And  then,  as  soon  as 
it  clears  off,  we  '11  launch  them  and  send  them  off 
to  Spain.  You  find  some  stiff  white  paper,  girls. 
Mamma  will  give  us  some ;  I  '11  go  out  to  the  shed 
for  lumber  to  build  my  ships,"  and  away  he  went. 
Mamma  provided  scissors  and  paper.  Elinor  turned 
back  the  rug  to  make  a  place  for  Rob  to  whittle; 
presently  he  returned  with  a  basket  of  driftwood, 
bits  of  many  sizes  and  shapes,  some  worn  smooth 
as  satin  by  the  touches  of  millions  of  waves,  hav- 
ing floated  on  the  ocean.  Heaven  alone  knows  how 
long. 

"  Now,  is  n't  this  fun  !  "  he  said,  as  they  all  sat 
together  round  the  basket.  Rose  and  Lettice  with 
the  scissors  shaping  sails  under  his  direction,  while 
he  proceeded  to  turn  out  of  his  pocket  the  fifty 
things,  more  or  less,  that  go  to  make  up  the  freight 
a  boy  generally  carries ;  of  course,  the  knife, 
being  heaviest,  was  at  the  bottom.  A  roll  of  stout, 
brown  twine  caught  Max's  eye. 

"  Please,  Rob,  let  me  have  it  to  play  with,  for 
reins  to  drive  Rose,"  he  begged;  so  Rob  tossed  it 
over  to  him  where  he  sat  curled  up  with  his  kitty. 

"There  it  is,  Maxie  !  Now,  let  's  begin  to 
name  our  boats,  girls.  I  'm  going  to  call  mine 
the  '  Emperor,'  'cause  it  's  going  to  lead  the 
fleet !  " 
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"  Mttio  »tMll  br  Ihr  '  HulfrHly.'  **  ««kl  Ume. 

"THaI  '•  Komlf     WImI  U*t  ytut%^  Ijrtty  ' 

**  1  ihink  the  *  KiiMwalw'  wtU  bnnp- 
for  mine." 

**  Yc««  iImi  will  do.    And  wliM  iImO  ) 
N«lly  t " 

••  Oh,  the  *  AlbntroM,'  becMM  hf  (^  m  kmn 
without  moving  hto  wtngi !  ** 

"That'iAncI  Now,  Ma».  what  an  jrou  Kotng 
to  call  your  bout  f  ** 

Max  was  turning  over  the  bits  a(  wood  in  the 
basket.  Inside  the  edge  he  had  just  fotiiid  a  bftiwn, 
woolly  calerpilhir.  "  Uh."  he  cited.  **!ieel  A 
pillow  cat  1    A  pillow  cAi  i  ** 

**  You  mean  ti  caier|>tlbr,  dear,**  said  Lctty. 

"Do  let  him  call  it  a  pillow  cat,  Latiy  dear,** 
said  Mamma:  "he  isn't  much  mora  than  my  baby 
yet,  you  know." 

"  Hut  you  don't  want  yoar  ship  called  the  '  Pit* 
low  Cat,' do  you.  Max?"  asked  Kob.  Tliey  all 
laughed,  tried  this  name  and  that,  but  nothing 
ieenM^d  lotuit  Max.  who  »aul  "  No"  to  everything ; 
so  thry  left  it  to  Ik  dccuicti  afterward.  They 
walchrti  ihrir  shipbuilder  with  ntv»t  pride  and 
inlrrc«i.  but  after  a  while  they  grew  lirrtl. 

"  Let 's  play  cat*s<radle  with  Max't  string.** 
Rose  said  to  Lcity  at  lasi,  and  they  proceeded  to 
try ;  but  Ko«c  did  not  know  how,  and  Lctty  only 
half  remembered,  so  thry  appealed  to  Rob. 

"iKi  please  leave  off  whitthng  a  minute  and 
show  us  how,  Rob." 

Being  a  good*natured  brother,  he  threw  down  h» 
knife  and  stood  up  before  Lctty  while  he  showed 
her  the  ins  .iml  outs  of  the  complicitcd  web.  Very 
soon  she  learned  how  to  make  ii.  then  taught  Rose, 
ami  they  amused  themadvct  for  some  time  wliilc 
Rob  worked  away,  and  Max  played  with  his  dear 
kitty,  and  Mamma  and  Klinor  were  sewing  and 
ttilking  together.  Soon  as  the  "UuiteHly"  was 
tinishcd,  the  girb  rigged  her  with  the  square, 
white  p.ipcr  satis,  and  she  was  "stowed**  (as  Bob 
nautically  expressed  it)  on  the  mantel-pteoe,  for 
safety.  Then  the  "  Kmperor  "  was  begun,  but 
before  it  was  half  done  lunch  was  ready:  still  it 
mined,  perpendicularly  pouring.  Pa|>a  had  been 
busy  in  the  study  .ill  the  morning,  but  after  lunch 
he  s.it  with  the  children,  taking  Max  upon  his 
knee. 

"I'll  begin  Max's  boat,"  he  sakL  **Now, 
Mamma,  won't  you  tell  us  a  stor}?  We  can 
work  so  much  foster,  you  know." 

"  Elinor  is  the  stor>'-telter  of  the  family,"  Manuna 
replied.  "  Let  her  tr\-."  So  Elinor  began.  Roae 
curled  up  on  the  rug,  Lett>-  held  Cosette,  Max 
laid  his  pretty  head  against  Papa's  sboahier, 
and  all  watched  the  whittling  while  they  listened 
to  Elinor. 


a  itme,"  sW   brgan*  and   Imt 
toKc  weni  on  and  tmi  the  ram  nal» 


dradiiy )  inn  MMf  tnrf 

and  praatMlyf 
'  »s 


■nd  want  bt*-  kt)  than  ihay 

Rosa  had  flU)<  <^  ion.    Bnt  iIm  rain 

•vnt  on,  and  the  Mary,  and  ifca  whiipnrtng  raah 
of  the  wntorr,  idl  snddcniy  Rnta  Inn^bad  oni  in 

her  eve*,  and  than  bafan  to  hnmh  afiin. 
"  What /#  the  MMiar,  Roayf  ifcay  Mfcad  har. 
**Oh,mdinAiMi)rdranni,*sbafni4.  '^Sndin 


fnarrdrram.    1  ibonght  I  waa 

iha  manh  nlwra  iIm 

know;  ~  iIm  moos  waa  J«ii 

water,  yeUow,  and  big,  and  ronnd,  nnd  I 

it  had  such  a  funt..,  e»r«  siib  two  eyaa  ifcnc  hapc 

blinking  and  utM  at  roe  and  llMn  al  Ilia 

tall  reeds;  ami  vnoamly  I  iKanl  a 

up  tba  long  aialka  I  taw  a  gray 

log,  and  nbct  her  nra  Hnla  gray  Ulianai,     oht 

•o  pretty  and  ao  liny.    They  had 

to  cUmb,  for  the  bending  ai^ka 

and  they  bent  mora  and  nwra  the  higher  Iht  Mala 

cats  chmbed.     But  they  kepi  on,  one  kitty  onl- 

strippcd  the  rest  and  almoal  reached  the  brown, 

heavy  lecd-^opa,  when  all  at  onoe  I  saw  that  Ihe 

ends  were  bang  with  little  cradica,— teal  cndka^ 

with  real  rockers,— and  the  tint  thing  I  knew,ihai 

foremott  kitty  hnd  jnmped  in  and 

in  the  nearest  cradle,  and  there  i 

and  fro,  op  and  down  (far  the  wind  waa  blowing 

too),  and  she  kioked  ao  pretty  wiih  her  little  ean 

sticking  up  and  her  bright  eyca  ihining,aa  she 

watched  the  other  kittens  dhnhing  after  her,  for 

there  was  a  cradle  for  every  one  of  them  to  redt 

in.    Then  when  they  were  all  in,  it  was  so  comical 

I  laughed  aloud,  and  that  woke  me.     Bat  I  wiA 

we  had  the  kita  and  the  cradles  to  play  ariih  here  I " 

"Cat'a^ndlel''  said  EUnor;  **why  wonldn^ 
that  be  a  good  name  for  Max's  boat?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  they  cried;  "  wonid  n*t  yon  like 
it.  Max?  Shall  yovr  boat  be  called  the  «CatV 
Cradk?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Max,  who  bad  waked  and 
hsiened  with  interest  to  Rose's  dream,  **  kitty  sfaaU 
go  sail  in  her,  rock,  rock,  on  the  water."  So  it 
was  settled. 

*'  Just  kwk  at  the  son ! "  cried  Letty,  for  a  great 
glory  snddesUy  streamed  in  from  the  west,  where 
the  snn  was  sinking  toward  the  aea,  and  flooded 
the  room  with  gold. 

"Fair  day  to-morrow!"  cried  Robt  "All  dbe 
fleet  can  start  for  Spain!— 'CatVCradle'  and  all, 
for  that  b  done,  too,"  and  he  ranged  the  little 
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vessels  in  a  row  on  the  shelf.  Mamma  laughed 
to  see  her  mantel  turned  into  a  ship-yard ;  and  the 
children  went  to  rest  that  night  full  of  glad  hopes 
for  the  morrow. 

The  day  rose  bright  and  fair.  After  breakfast 
they  prepared  to  go  down  to  the  beach  for  their 
launch. 

"Let's  man  all  the  boats, "said  Rob;  "let's 
take  Max's  Noah's  Ark  and  put  passengers  on 
board  every  one,  out  of  the  Ark ! " 

"  If  Max  is  willing,"  suggested  Elinor. 

"Are  you,  Max?"  asked  Lctty,  "Oh,  yes! 
We'll  send  Noah  to  Spain  in  the  'Cat's-Cradle'! 
That  will  be  fun  !  Are  you  willing  ?  Yes  ?  "  and 
away  she  ran  upstairs  and  came  back  with  the  toy 
in  her  hand,  shaking  dogs,  cats,  elephants,  and 
rats  together  with  Noah  and  his  family  in  hopeless 
confusion. 

Cosette  was  rubbing  her  head  affectionately 
against  Max's  stout  little  legs. 

"Let's  take  the  kitty,  too;  she  wants  to  go," 
he  said ;  and  out  they  flocked  together,  Cosette 
following,  all  dancing  and  capering  toward  the  low 
rocks  where  the  fish-houses  stood,  to  reach  a  small, 
pebbly  cove  beyond,  where  the  water  was  smooth 
as  glass.  Old  Jerry,  the  fisherman,  sat  mending 
his  net  on  the  shore  ;  he  greeted  them  as  they  went 
skipping  by,  each  with  boat  in  hand. 

"  Fine  mornin'  for  your  launch,"  quoth  he ; 
"wind  offshore  and  everything  fair." 

"Yes,  they  're  all  bound  for  Spain,"  said  Rob 
in  great  glee.  "  Do  you  think  they  '11  get  there 
to-day  ?  " 

"Shouldn't  wonder,"  answered  Jerry,  with  a 
smile,  "You  never  know  what  may  happen  in 
this  'ere  world." 

Max  stood  with  Cosette  in  his  arms  watching  his 
brother  and  sisters  man  the  fleet. 

"  I  think  Father  Noah  ought  to  sail  in  the 
'Emperor,'  don't  you?"  asked  Rob,  "because  he 
must  lead  the  ships,  you  know.  Shall  he.  Max  ? 
Oh,  yes,  he  's  willing!  Then  Mrs.  Noah  shall  go 
in  the  'Albatross,'  and  Ham  in  the  '  Kittiwake,' 
and  Shem  on  board  the  *  Butterfly,'  and  who  shall 
go  in  the  'Cat's-Cradle,'  Max?" 

"  I  want  to  go  myself !  "  was  Max's  unexpected 
reply. 

"Oh,  you  dear  baby!  don't  you  see  that  you  're 
too  big?"  cried  Rose. 

"No  —  boat's  too  small,"  said  Max.  "Put 
Noah's  kitty  in, —  she  's  little  enough." 

"Well,  she  can  go  with  Japhet,"  and  they 
sought  among  the  wooden  beasts  till  Noah's  kitty 
was  found;  then  off  started  the  tiny  vessels  to- 
gether; first  the  "  Emperor,"  with  Father  Noah 
standing  up  straight  and  fine  in  the  stern ;  then 
the  "  Albatross  "  with  Mother  Noah  ;  after  them 


the  three  other  boats,  their  stiff,  white  sails  shin- 
ing in  the  sun  and  taking  the  wind  bravely.  The 
children  watched  breathlessly  as  the  small  ships 
lifted  over  the  ripples,  making  their  way  out  of 
the  quiet  cove,  till  they  felt  the  stronger  wind  be- 
yond and  began  to  sail  rapidly  away.  For  a  while 
they  kept  quite  near  together,  but  at  last  they 
strayed  apart,  though  still  obeying  the  outward- 
blowing  wind. 

"Look  at  old  Noah,"  cried  Rob,  "standing 
up  so  brave  !     Oh,  he  's  a  great  commander  !  " 

"  Dear  me,  but  see  Mrs.  Noah  !  She  's  fallen 
over  !  "  cried  Letty.  "  Poor  thing  !  She  must 
be  frightened." 

"  No,  she  's  only  dizzy.  There  's  so  much  more 
motion  than  there  was  in  the  Ark !  " 

A  long  time  they  stood  watching  till  the  little 
white  sails  were  a  mere  shimmer  on  the  water. 

"When  will  they  come  back?"  asked  Max. 
"  At  supper-time?  " 

"  Not  so  soon,  I  'm  afraid.  Max  dear." 

"  Well,  to-morrow,  then.  Will  they  come  back 
to-morrow?" 

"  I  cannot  tell." 

"  But  1  want  them  to  come  back,"  the  little  boy 
said,  half  crying.  "I  want  to  go  and  get  them 
and  bring  them  home." 

"  But,  Max,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  sail  all  the 
way  to  Spain,"  Rose  explained.  "  You  '11  have 
to  wait  with  patience  till  they  are  ready  to  come 
back." 

Max's  lip  curled  grievously.  "  I  want  my 
boat,  my  'Cat's-Cradle,'  and  my  Noah,"  he  said. 

"  Now,  Max,  nevermind  !  Come  and  see  what 
Jerry  is  doing  !  He  's  building  a  fire  of  sticks  and 
he  's  going  to  mend  his  boat  with  tar.  Just  come 
and  look  at  him  !  "  They  drew  the  little  brother 
away.  For  a  while  he  was  interested  in  Jerry's 
work,  but  soon  his  eyes  turned  wistfully  again  to 
the  water. 

"  1  see  them  !  "  he  cried.      "  'Way,  'way  off!" 

The  others  looked  ;  they  could  see  just  a  glim- 
mer of  white  in  the  blue  ;  they  could  not  really 
tell  if  it  were  a  white  gull's  breast  on  the  heaving 
brine,  or  their  flitting  skiffs. 

"  Now,  let  them  go,  dear  Max!  We'll  get 
some  baskets  and  go  after  berries  up  beyond  the 
pasture,  and  we  '11  find  some  flowers  to  bring 
home  to  Mamma ;  that  will  be  lovely ;  Cosette 
shall  come,  too";  and  Max  cheered  up,  took  a 
hand  of  Rose  and  Letty  and  turned  from  the  glit- 
tering blue  sea. 

"You  go  on,"  Rob  said;  "Nelly  and  I  will 
get  the  baskets  and  follow  you."  So  the  three 
went  up  the  scented  slope  together,  through  the 
sweet-fern  and  bayberry,  where  here  and  there 
a  golden-rod  plume  was  breaking  into  sunshine  at 
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aune  upon  him  afivMi  at  iIm  mmomI 
"  No«r»doQl  Avi, daarri^ftty 
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your  piece  of  string.  »»  w  u.cart !  Is  n'l  it  in  \-our 
little  pocket  ?  Feel  and  sec :  1  'U  show  you  how 
to  make  a  wonderful  knot  Jerr>'  showed  me.** 

Max's  eyes  brightened  as  he  fdt  in  his  pocket 
for  the  twine. 

*•  Now,  sec,"  said  Letty ;  **  I  take  two  pieces, 
so,  and  I  put  this  end  round  this  way  and  through 


Xlax  took  the  string  and  the  knoc 

**  I  can  mmiu  it,**  be  said ;  and  fcmh»idi  befaa 
packing  at  it  indusuiuwriy  witb  bis  bttle  iagus 
tin  tbe  ends  began  to  Iooku;  be  wvold  tcdjr 
bare  acoomplisbed  the  nodoia^  had  aot  EBaor 
and  Rob  arrived  with  tbe  baskets;  Ibca  thej 
began  picking  beirks  in  caracsi.     It  was  aoc  hM^ 
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before  they  had  their  baskets  full.  They  gathered 
early  asters  and  yellow  rudbeckia  for  Mamma, 
and  among  the  trees  beyond  the  pasture  they 
found  the  red  wood-lilies  burning  like  beautiful 
lamps  in  the  green  shade.  When  Max  was 
tired,  Elinor  and  Rob  made  a  carriage  for  him, 
clasping  each  other's  wrists  with  their  crossed 
hands  ;  so  he  rode  home  triumphant ;  and  they 
trooped  in  together,  weary,  rosy  and  happy  with 
their  treasures. 

"  My  boat  sailed  away,  Mamma,"  said  Max,  as 
they  sat  at  table. 

"  But  all  our  boats  went  with  it  to  keep  it  com- 
pany, you  know,"  said  Letty, 

*'  Yes,  but  I  want  to  go  after  it  and  bring  it 
home,"  insisted  Max;  and  again  they  had  to  divert 
his  mind  from  his  loss. 

In  the  afternoon  they  went  down  to  play  on  the 
sands  as  usual,  Max's  nurse,  Molly,  accompanying. 
Jerry's  mended  dory  was  floating  in  the  shallow 
cove ;  they  begged  to  be  allowed  to  get  into  it, 
"just  for  fun,"  and  the  old  man  put  them  in, 
Cosette  and  all,  for  kitty  went  with  them  every- 
where. They  put  Max  in  the  bow  with  his  cat  in 
his  lap,  and  rocked  the  boat  gently  to  and  fro. 

"  Oh,  look  at  the  white  gull !  "  cried  Letty,  as 
one  swept  over  them  ;  "  Look,  Max  !  It  is  white 
as  Mamma's  day-lilies  in  the  garden  !  "  But  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  horizon  line,  where  shining 
sails  were  dreaming  far  away  in  the  sunshine. 

"  There  they  are  !  They  're  coming  home  !  " 
he  cried. 

"  No,  Maxie  ;  those  are  bigger  boats  than  ours." 

"  But  where  have  they  gone.  Rose  ?  Let  's  go 
after  them,  now,  in  this  boat.  I  can  untie  the 
rope,"  he  cried,  and  he  began  to  work  on  the  knot 
which  fastened  the  boat's  ''painter"  to  the  bow. 
They  let  him  work,  since  it  seemed  to  amuse  him 
so  much,  but  they  did  not  notice  that  he  really 
made  an  impression  on  the  large  knot  (which  was 
not  fastened  very  firmly)  before  they  left  the  boat. 
When  Jerry  lifted  him  out,  he  whispered  in  the  old 
man's  ear,  "  To-morrow  may  I  go  in  your  boat  to 
find  Noah  and  the  '  Cat's-Cradle  '  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  to-night,  if  you  want  to  go,"  said 
Jerry. 

"  And  Cosette,  too?  " 

"  Sartin  !  sartin  !  "  laughed  Jerry,  so  Max  was 
comforted.  "  They  're  all  gone,"  he  said  to  Letty, 
looking  out  over  the  sea,  "but  we  are  going  after 
them  to  bring  them  home,  Cosette  and  I." 

"Really,  Max?" 

"Yes,  Jerry  said  so." 

"  Jerry  should  n't  promise,"  Letty  said ;  but  she 
did  not  wish  to  grieve  her  little  brother  afresh,  so 
she  let  the  matter  drop. 

Molly  gave  him  his  supper  and  put  him  into  his 


small  white  bed;  tired  and  sleepy,  he  was  soon  in 
the  land  of  dreams. 

The  rest  of  the  family  were  at  dinner.  From 
the  dining-room  windows  they  saw  the  great  disk 
of  the  full  moon  rising  in  the  violet  east,  while  the 
west  was  yet  glowing  with  sunset.  The  sea  was 
full  of  rosy  reflections;  across  the  waves  fell  the 
long  path  of  scattered  silver  radiance  the  moon 
sent  down;  a  warm  wind  breathed  gently  from  the 
land. 

"Oh,  Papa,"  said  Elinor,  "let's  go  and  ask 
Jerry  to  take  us  out  sailing  in  the  'Ciaribel.'  It 
is  so  lovely  on  the  water ! " 

"Well,  my  dear,  I'm  willing,  but  Mamma 
does  n't  like  sailing,  you  know." 

"  I  '11  stay  with  Mamma.  I  don't  like  sailing, 
either,"  said  Letty.  "We  don't  mind,  do  we, 
Mamma?" 

"Why,  no,"  said  Mamma.  "Do  go!  Letty 
and  I  will  take  a  walk  together.  It  is  much  too 
beautiful  to  stay  indoors." 

So  Papa  with  his  little  flock  set  out  for  Jerry  and 
the  "Claribel,"  while  Mamma  and  Letty  made 
ready  for  their  walk;  but  before  leaving  the  house 
they  went  into  the  nursery  to  see  that  Max  was 
asleep  and  comfortable. 

"We  are  going  out,  Molly,"  said  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert to  the  nurse.      "  Take  good  care  of  Max." 

"  Sure  and  I  always  goes  to  look  at  him  every 
little  while,  ma'am,"  said  Molly. 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  do.  Come,  Letty,  are  you 
ready?"  and  they  went  out  into  the  fragrant  dusk 
together,  strolling  toward  the  pasture  inland. 

The  boat  meanwhile,  with  its  happy  crew,  had 
been  fanned  away  quite  a  distance  from  the  warm 
land.  A  few  faint  clouds  had  gathered,  which  float- 
ing slowly  up  the  sky  helped  to  deepen  the  balmy 
darkness.  The  brown  cottage  was  left  quite  alone 
except  for  slumbering  Max,  the  servants,  and 
Cosette  who  lay  luxuriously  napping  on  the  parlor 
rug.  Presently  she  woke,  stretched  her  long, 
lithe  body,  sat  up  and  looked  about.  All  was 
dark  and  still.  I  suppose  she  wondered  where 
everybody  was ;  at  any  rate,  she  went  out  of  the 
door,  up  the  stairs,  and  finding  the  nursery  door 
ajar  —  as  careful  Molly  had  left  it  so  that  she 
might  hear  Max  if  he  should  call  —  Cosette  walked 
in,  jumped  up  on  her  little  master's  bed,  and  began 
purring  affectionately  and  rubbing  her  whiskers 
against  Max's  rosy  cheek.  He  half  woke,  and 
spoke  out  of  his  dreams.  "  Cosette,"  he  said, 
"now  it's  time  to  go  and  find  Noah  and  all  the 
boats,  and  the  'Cat's-Cradle,'  and  Noah's  kitty; 
isn't  it  time,  Cosette?  " 

He  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  The  moon  at 
that  moment  was  clear  and  filled  the  room  with 
light. 


CaYH'CUAHVU, 


"CotcfM,**  lt«  wbiftpcmlt  **lcf  *•  go,  jroii  Md  It 
in  jcrry't  Bmi." 

CoMTtur  purrvd  Mid  cuddM  ckM«  le  iMai.  H« 
«llppMl  OMI  of  hi*  low  hrd  mmI  look  Um  «M  UNO 
hi«  arms.  Moll)r  wa*  luittng  li«r  !«•  6lHmmakn^ 
mt  tine  WM  niKh  ll««  hiilc  bira  fcvt  onmI*  no 
niitM  on  itie  nutr ;  iltr  Uum  iloor  vm  opfii  i  llMf« 
WA*  imiliinK  lo  htiulcr  thvm.  A  few  iiHiiMUt 
muir  Ami  Ihrv  wrfr  mit  mi  lh«  MUidt.  Nolwdy 
Mw  ihc  tmAlt  wtih  Kold  boir  Krflljr 

blown  aImiui,  t:"iy  cat  itomiy  tUmm 

lo  the  waicf.  I  hey  rvochctl  ihr  liiilc  t*nv  and 
jerry's  tkiry.  A  iMilrrrd  log  oC  clrtAwood  Uy 
HaU  In  Ami  h«lf  oul  of  the  WAlvr.  Mu  piwhtd 
ibc  cAl  bcltirr  him  and  cllmbrd  on  tllli,  md  to 
crr|il  over  the  ctlitr  of  ihr  boAi  inio  ihe  bow. 

"  1  cAn  uniir  ihr  i<i|ic.  Kiii>.  I  know  Um  way  I** 
and  he  liC|;An  in  work  at  ilic  knot.  Il  wm  to  teOMr 
ihai  he  «oon  had  ii  untied* 

"  Why  don 'I  wrc  mU  away?**  nid  Ihc  liltk  boy, 
and  furthwiih  btfBD  loanlog  Horn  tide  lo  ilde« 
rocking  ihc  boat  aa  b«  bad  learned  to  do  in  Uie 
afternoon.  i*retefiily  »bc  began  to  move  and  Uide 
oiT:  Ihc  tide  was  ebbing,  ibc  wmd  blew  from  the 
land,  both  helped  ber  away  tdl  »hc  dnf^cd  »kiwly 
oui  of  tbe  cove,  beyond  the  rocfca  and  oai  to  tea. 
Max  was  deligbied.  **A^#w,  we  Ve  going  to  find 
them.  Kiiiy  !  Now  we  11  bring  tbcm  all  bade  lo 
Lciiy.  4nd  Koic,  and  Rob  I** 

The  dory  floated  away  into  tbe  dark.  Nobody 
SAW  it,  nobody  knew.  Tbe  wind  over  the  water 
was  cooler  than  on  shore,  and  \l»x\  liiilc  night- 
dresa  was  thin.  He  looked  about  o-erywbere  over 
the  dark  wa«Ts.  and  shivered. 

"  Where  's  Mamma  ? "  he  said.  •'  Will  we  flad 
the  boats  soon,  Coaette  ?"  Again  tbe  light  doods 
sailed  acrow  the  moon.  He  shrank  from  the  «ight 
of  the  dark  water ;  presently  he  slipped  down  mto 
the  deep  bow  of  tbe  boat,  protected  from  the  wind 
and  hugging  the  warm  kilty  fast.  "  By  and  by 
wr  Ml  ^ci  to  Noah."  he  said,  drowsily.  Tbe  lulling 
sound  of  the  light  ripples  and  the  rocking  of  the 
drifting  dor>*  soon  sent  him  into  dreamland 
.tgain: — so  ihcy  floated  away  on  the  wide  sea  and 
no  one  knew  anything  about  it. 

Molly  finished  her  tea  and  «Tnt  to  the  stain 
to  listen  for  any  sound  that  might  come  from  the 
nursery*.     All  was  still. 

**  Sure  it  *s  lired  the  darlin*  do  be.**  she  said, 
"  trampin*  round  on  his  two  little  futs  the  long  day ! 
He  sleeps  sound  when  he  sleeps  at  all,"  and  she 
went  back  to  continue  her  chat  with  Betty  the 
cook.  She  stayed  longer  than  she  thought;  it 
was  full  half  an  hour  before  she  crept  upstairs  to 
look  at  her  pet.  She  was  surprised  to  find  tbe 
nursery  door  wide  open.  Entering  hurriedly  she 
saw  the  little  white  bed  empty  and  ooM.     **  Max  I 
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d9  y«  bt  hiiiii*  «PMi  Maiy  r 


caMag  110  bfff  ttaica  bnwglM  tbe  cook  aad  the 
lefertedM" 

he  •  gtmtt  i  **  and  tkf  br^A"  c  •  mi  •ma  *  f )  uua  • 


Kelly.    "Sura  aad  li  S  aiily  dpaiiaiii  ba  \ 

gDM«     We  ■  MM  blM  PflOW.        tWtf 

Hetv,  ibefv,  awywlMW  ow  ibe  whale  I 
wot  {  aol  a  If  ace  ai  Mai  coaM  Qwy  mmL 

"  Ob,  M '•  bdaappod  bt  is,  MMv  f  Ob,«lMf1 
I  do,  wbal  11 1  dot  **  ctlod  Moiy,  a«d  sbe  fwi  oat. 
of'Ooow  lo  aMel  Mrib  LaMbett  asd  Lefty  wbo 
aabig  ap  ibo  paib  lo  ibc  bnii. 

-Ok,  Mmli,  bOTt  y«i  laea  Umi"  the  ofai. 


*«WbOkMollyrcf«ad  Levy, « 
oppad  btalhig  aa  iba  aiaid 

•*  Tbe  baby !    9mn  iba  baby  *•  g 
1  can't  Ibid  bla  bi  Ibe  wbole  boawl** 

"  Molly  t  are  yoa  wOd?  Wbal  ma  yoo  aMasI 
MaagoaeF**  Sbc  flew  opeaifs,  fciBeaad  by  LaMy 
damb  wHb  tear.  Tbcfc  wat  tbe  bote  laipn  bad, 
with  a  dfaBple  tai  ibe  pillow  wbarr  ibe 
bad  lain.  Pnle  with  aat«ciy,  ibey 
everyhcrt'.  at  lad  nui  oai  cf  ibe 
and  down  the  aadi,  bM  never  a  dga  af  Maa  ar 
Coictle  coald  ibey  fad. 

MeaawbOe,  lerry^  wbalebeai.  tbe  *'ClM*el,* 
waa  Bttking  lU  way  back,  bratiag  op  iowani  iba 
shore  agiiast  tbe  bght  and  haAwg  wsad  wsib  iba 
bappy  party  oa  board.  Tbe  aMoa  gave  bat  a  I 
hnler  tbniagb  tbe  bgbt  doada,  by 
ooahl  tee  tbe  oattfaca  oC  tbe  lead.  TbagMsbad 
tamed  op  tbeir  decvca,  aad  beM 
deep  down  aa  ibey  coald  taadi  iMo  ibc 
see  ibe  pboapboreaocaoe  bloK  at  every 
oailiaiag  tbdr  fagen  fai  fiie  aad  roHag  bi 
flame  ap  to  tbeir  elbows;  the  baai*s  keel  eecBMd 
cattiag  through  ths  aofl,  cold  flaaw ;  it  waa  wa». 
derful  and  beaotifol,  aad  ibey  arvrr  tired  of 
watching  it. 

"  1  shoaM  be  glad  if  tbe  wind  woaU  ffcabea  a 
bttle,**  tbeir  fuber  aaid,  picaeaily.  **  This  is  afl 
very  dMrmtag,  bat  we  are  going  to  be  lace  booK 
for  little  folks,  I  *m  a&aid,''  aad  be  drew  Rose  lo 
bit  knee. 

"  Are  n't  voo  ured.  bttle  girl  ?  * 

**  Ko,  Papa.**  hot  she  laid  ber  bead  oa  bis 
der.     ** Shall  we  aooa  be  there,  oow.  Papa?' 

**  I  hope  eo,**  be  repbcd.    "  Rob. 
yoa  so  silent  ?  ** 

*«  I  doa*i  know,  foiber,  wbetber  I  "ia 
dreaoiing,  or  not,  bat  it  aecBH  lo  OK  every  t 
as  if  I  heard  Coaette  aewiag.    Ko«jwttkeep*a 
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a  moment,  all  of  you,  and  listen.  There !  did  you 
hear  ?  You  have  n't  got  a  cat  on  board  the 
'  Claribel '  in  the  cuddy,  have  you,  Jerry  ?  " 

"Why,  no,"  replied  Jerry,  "but  I  've  been 
thinking  I  heard  something  queer  myself." 

"  Father  !  "  suddenly  cried  Rob,  "  what  's  that 
black  speck  on  the  water  down  there  ? "  He 
pointed  to  leeward.  At  the  same  time  a  faint 
sound,  sharp  enough  to  pierce  the  soft  breeze  that 
blew  against  it,  reached  their  ears. 

"  If 't  was  daytime  I  should  say  't  was  the  gulls 
cryin',"  said  Jerry,  "  but  they  don't  fly  nights." 

"Is  that  a  dory  anchored,  with  somebody  fish- 
ing ?  "  asked  Mr.  Lambert. 

"No,  sir;  whatever  't  is,  it  's  movin'.  Shall 
we  sheer  off  a  little  and  run  down  and  see  what 
'tis?" 

"  Do,"  said  Mr.  Lambert.  As  the  "Claribel" 
turned  on  her  course,  again  the  sharp  cry  came, 
this  time  quite  clearly  to  their  ears. 

"  Somebody's  got  a  cat  somewhere,  now  that  's 
sartin  !  "  said  Jerry.  They  all  looked  and  listened 
eagerly,  fixing  their  eyes  on  the  dim  black  speck. 
The  boat  with  a  free  wind  sailed  faster ;  soon  they 
were  near  enough  to  distinguish  the  outline  of  a 
small  body  sitting  up  on  the  broad  seat  in  the 
stern  of  a  dory. 

"'T  ain't  big  enough  for  a  human  critter,"  said 
Jerry.  "  Sure  's  you  're  born,  it  's  a  cat  in  a  dory  ! 
How  upon  earth  did  it  get  there  ? " 

"  I  do  believe  it  is  Cosette  !  "  cried  Rob. 

Again  the  moonlight  broke  through  the  rifted 
cloud,  showing  them  plainly  Cosette  sitting  up- 
right ;  her  long,  anxious,  distressed  mews  were 
pitiful  to  hear. 

"Upon  my  word,  it  is  Cosette  !  "  said  Mr.  Lam- 
bert. 

"  And  that  's  my  dory,"  said  Jerry,  as  he  ran 
the  sail-boat  past  the  skiff,  then,  luffing  to  bring 
her  alongside,  caught  her  by  the  gunwale,  as  they 
reached  her,  and  held  her  fast.  Cosette  stood  up, 
and  with  a  flying  leap  landed  in  the  midst  of  the 
astonished  group. 

"What  's  that  white  thing  in  the  bow?"  cried 
Elinor.  "Papa//"  she  screamed,  for  the  white 
thing  began  to  move,  and  a  little  voice  said : 

"  I  'm  bery  cold,  Papa " 

"  Merciful  Heaven ! "  cried  Mr.  Lambert 
"Max/  Max,  is  it  you  ?  "  as  he  snatched  him  out 
of  the  dory  and  clasped  him  close  in  his  arms. 


"  with  only  your  night-dress  on!  all  alone  !  Oh, 
Max  !  how  did  you  get  there  !  " 

Elinor  sprang  with  a  large  shawl  she  had 
brought,  and  wrapped  it  closely  round  him; — she 
could  not  speak,  but  put  her  arms  round  her  father 
and  little  brother  and  leaned  her  head  down  on 
Max's  curly  pate. 

"My  little  boy!  My  dear  little  boy!"  Mr. 
Lambert  said,  over  and  over,  and  he  gathered  him 
closer  and  held  him  fast,  as  if  he  never  could  let 
him  go  again. 

"Oh,  Max  !  "  cried  Elinor  at  last,  seeking  for 
his  bare,  cold  feet  under  the  shawl  and  cherishing 
them  in  her  warm  hands,  "  \\o\w  did  you  get  there?" 

"  We  did  n't  reach  to  Noah,"  Max  said  in  his 
sweet  voice,  "We  went  to  find  the  '  Cat's-Cra- 
dle,' — Cosette  and  I, — and  Noah  and  all  the 
boats,  and  we  could  n't  see  them  and  I  was  cold, 
and  Cosette  cried,  and  1  wanted  Mamma  and  we 
could  n't  find  anything,  and  I  want  my  Noah," 
the  little  story  ended  in  a  sob. 

"  Oh,  you  poor  little  darling,"  cried  Rose. 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  Cosette  we  never  should 
have  known  anything  about  it,"  said  Rob. 

"  I  wonder  if  they  have  missed  him  at  home," 
said  Elinor.  "  Poor  Mamma  !  Oh,  Papa,  I  wish 
we  could  sail  faster  !  " 

It  seemed  a  long  time  before  the  boat  neared 
the  landing  so  they  could  disembark.  Some  time 
before  they  reached  it  they  saw  dark  figures  up  and 
down  the  beach,  and  guessed  that  the  poor  mother 
was  wildly  searching  for  her  boy.  They  shouted 
as  soon  as  they  could  make  themselves  heard : 
"  He  's  here  !  He  's  safe  !  "  and  when  the  blessed 
sound  reached  her  ears,  poor  Mrs.  Lambert  fell  on 
the  sand,  perfectly  overpowered,  thanking  Heaven 
silently  with  all  her  soul. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  had  her  treasure  in 
her  happy  arms,  clinging  about  her  neck,  while 
the  other  children  clustered  eagerly  round  Father 
and  Mother,  talking,  laughing,  crying,  wonder- 
ing and  rejoicing,  all  at  once,  as  they  trooped  into 
the  house  together. 

"  Cosette  !  "  they  cried,  after  Max  had  been 
safely  tucked  up  in  his  little  bed  once  more  and 
that  little  bed  moved  into  Mamma's  room,  close 
at  her  side, —  "  Oh,  Cosette  !  if  it  had  not  been 
for  you,  we  never,  never,  never  should  have  found 
our  dear  Max  again !  Oh,  Cosette,  you  are  the 
best  and  dearest  kitty  in  the  world  !  " 


Bv  E.  Cavajba. 

THBftlwMa  mcfctem— •oiWlaleisloU- 
Wbo  d««lt  in  Skdiy,  in  m  •nipoft  tamrni 

And  be  had  ttore  of  iihcr  aod  oC  foU, 
Of  fnM  MM  ivory*  mm  of  ipiott  bnMM* 
No  kfaif ,  indeed,  »bo  ever  vore  iW  aoini 

And  hdd  the  tccplcr  over  Sidly 

Had  gitatcr  weohli  or  ooidicr  hamt  ilMa  he. 


Thi*  acfduutt  had  OM  cWU,  a 
Nofoldcncoiaofanhii 

Gkamed  bright  at  Cateriaa'to  foldea  hair ; 
No  ivorjr  cdamo  of  his  howe  aiigbl  be 
More  while  and  «raighl  and  ilewkr  duM  «aa  i 

WeO-dolkd  the  was  in  every  hoeKhnlil  art, 

Modetf  and  brave,  aad  of  a 


One  night,  as  Catenas  Mt  afaine. 

The  iiher  bunp  homed  snddenly 
And  at  her  wie  there  Mood  a 

A  vrooaa,  taO  and  garmented  hi  white: 

And  Caterina  Maited  in  aft^k* 
««  Fear  roe  not,"  uid  the  elraater,  •*  I  an  late. 
Bat  lamcomeatlast— bcholdfowFaie!" 

(For  in  thoae  ancknt  times  it  «m  bdkvcd 

That  every  uewhurn  aonl  wh 
Had  iu  own  Fate,  and  from  her  I 

Ahemate  good  and  eril  from  its  birth ; 

And  with  the  censelem  tvning  of  the  ghth 
Of  Faie^  moat  variable  and  hicmmant  wheel, 
Moitak  were  given  their  part  of  woe  and  wcaL) 
1% 
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With  gentle  act  did  Caterina  rise ; 

The  immortal  woman  did  her  wheel  arrest, 
And  looking  on  the  maid  with  serious  eyes, 

Said  to  her,  "  Tell  me  now  which  thing  were 
best: 

In  youth  to  suffer,  and  in  age  have  rest ; 
Or,  first  have  joy,  then  sorrow.     What  shall  be 
P"or  youth  and  what  for  age? — the  choice  is  free." 

"  Hardly,"  said  Caterina,  "can  I  tell, 

Since  grief  at  any  time  is  hard  to  bear. 
Yet  surely,  as  I  think  of  it,  't  were  well 


In  my  late  years  to  take  of  good  my  share 
And  end  my  life  not  laden  down  with  care. 
Yea,  in  my  youth  the  will  of  Heaven  be  done." 
"  A  wiser  choice  than  this,"  said  Fate,"  were  none." 

And  soon  —  to  make  the  olden  tale  more  brief — 
To  the  rich  merchant  sorry  things  befell: 

The  pirates  burned  the  ships  that  bore  the  chief 
Of  all  his  ventures;  he  was  forced  to  sell 
His  goods,  estate,  the  house  where  he  did  dwell ; 

And  wounded  in  his  heart  and  in  his  pride, 

He  turned  his  face  against  the  wall,  and  died. 


iMItl 


rATifiVA    A^i,   iign   ir^xi. 


S9> 


tfo  all  aloM  WM  Camim  Ml } 

An  orphan,  prnnilvMamI  »hi»  >'^  ^  >   ^  < 
And  »)net  Imt  liandt  to  ttw  and  tiftt*  *v««  tMi 


Ano  pBfUl  HW  wvM* 
Mbit  llM  kamm  of  •  «»MMn«  ««»•». 

A  WOflMM  VOM  O 


^BOr  vMVf IMi  MtH  iMf  nOWf 

DWMilNirfokMldlyaWit 

Anflf  WMW  QW  MM  IVOM  MTMMlOyMMn  fMRM* 

SktplMdtddMMt  **ipi»y»oo.ofymgynBi, 
In  yow  Sf(  kOMt  giwi  nw  n  linif  plMv« 

To  bt  fonr  bnadnaMM  M 

Tw  dMM  Mo  fnly  of  Mf « 


Ml 


On^dtfr,  lilt 
TolMpflM 


Upon  int  Hncnif 
CoMtni  nnd  twif  to  Imt  Iwli 
WlMn  on  ibt  MnHglN  Ml  0 
.\     At«lMincloiitf«iM»M«rfato- 

And  Coitften'*  Paw  ■potnwd  ooto  f 


WMIi  AMiooa  iMndi  tlM  ilMw  ilM 

Of  OOlOfVd  IMOOdi^ 

incfVf 
ftonin 


On  fcw^dbya,  nnd  ««b  tl  Imt  iMDt  dM  lanr 
iitelofap;  nordMAoipiPtinipaa 
Tlw  Incn  vrMfkc  bjr  Caicfton^  ML 

TiMn«M  ikt  Fmt 


Tke    ndn 


Wd 
AnMHiff   iM 

Orhcai 

bcrbeMd. 
Later   Ae   raae,  « 


to   a 


The  rand  ikat  kd  kcr  Id  a»- 

uincf  low* 


TW  nMdea  fone.  at  once, 

imm  dclajr 
Tbe  Fate  befan  her 

•et  tifhl- 
Theaihen 


The  broidery  appeared 

aadbri^ 
And  when  the  nMOca 

wd  caoK  at  mfM, 
An  wat  to  order  set,  aad  to 
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The  maid  again  took  service ;  and  again 
Came  Fate  to  seek  her,  tearing  as  before 

Her  well-wrought  linen  web.  Seven  years  in  vain, 
Driven  by  her  Fate  forth  from  each  friendly  door, 
She  wandered  to  new  cities ;  and  once  more 

Became  the  handmaid  of  a  noble  dame. 

And  day  with  day  her  duty  was  the  same. 


Once,  when  her  daily  task  was  done,  at  night 
She  wandered,  lonely,  up  a  mountain  way, 
And  in  a  cavern   saw  a   flickering 
light. 
Within   the    hollow  of  the 

rock  there  lay 

Her   Fate   asleep,    with 

tangled  hair  astray 

That  veiled  on  either 

side  her  face,     ,  ,  -^. 

and  hid     •■  r"~ 


/'i 


The  dream-spun 
damask  of  her 
coverlid. 


Beneath  her  coverlid  the  drowsy  Fate 
Stirred  languidly,  while  Caterina  spoke 

In  piteous  words  her  painful  case  to  state 
And  tell  how  grief  her  patient  spirit  broke. 
At  last  from  dreams  forgetful,  Fate  awoke : 
"  Preserve  my  gift  and  it  shall  bring  thee  gain," 

She  said,  and  gave  the  maid  a  silken  skein. 

Then  down  the  hill  did  Caterina  go, 

Yet  was  the  heart  within  her  nowise  glad  ; 

And  when  to   her   good   mistress  she 
would  show 
The  gift  that  from  relenting  Fate  she 
had: 
"  To  pay  three  ^ra;//  surely  one  were 

mad. 
For  such  a  little   weightless  skein  of 
thread  ; 
Yet  will  1  keep  it  with  all  care," 
she  said. 


Then  Caterina  — 
by  her  grief 
made  bold, 
Weary  with  service 
and  with  misery 
And  weeping  for  her  happy 
time  of  old 
When  she  was  like  a  princess  —  mournfully 
Pleaded  :  "MycruelFate,  have  mercy  on  me, 
Grieve  me  no  longer,  be  at  last  my  friend 
And  bring  my  heavy  sorrow  to  an  end  !  " 


Blow  all  the  trumpets,  beat  the 
cymbals  loud. 
Strew    roses,     roses,     every- 
where around ! 
Cry,  heralds,   and  proclaim  to 
all  the  crowd 
To-day  the  Heir  of  Sicily  shall 

be  crowned  ! 
But  now  a  message  comes, 
with  sadder  sound  : 
He  can  not  place  the  crown  upon 

his  head. 
Without  his  robe,   unsewn  for 
lack  of  thread. 


CATBftlUA  AUD  IIBR  fATB. 
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I  hroU|{houi  ihc  rcihuMf  Su  il\  ihrv  <><iu{*h( 
To  match  the  n<l..f  ..|  tlu  li-h.  jn  \4m: 
No  thread  was  found.     The  ganncnt  by 
unwrought 
Without  it :  and  (hr  prinoedcdartdagaiit, 
Uncrowned  and  sccpicrlcM  would  be  re> 
main. 
Nor  ever  teat  himself  upon  the  throne 
Tntil  his  coronation  robe  were  done. 


Then  Catenna*s  mistress  to  her  said : 
*'  Is  not  thy  skein  of  silk  the  ^Try  hue 
Required  to  sew  the  ro)'al  robe,  my  maid  ?  " 

And  Caterina,  taking  heart  anew. 

Cnrricd  her  skein  of  silk,  as  sapphire  blue. 
To  prove  it  n-iih  the  garment  of  the  king — 
And  silken  thread  and  cloth  seemed  one 
thing ! 

The  prince  commanded  then  the  treasurvr 

To  bring  the  scales  and  weigh  the  weight  in  gold 
Of  Caterina's  sk^n,  and  give  it  her. 

Vol.  XV.— 38. 


One  goldeii  cote  aad  the*  one 
The  dk  was  heavier.  Sucaasof 
From wideHDOothed sacks:  andin  theaade 
AU  Sictly's  ucasme.    Stfll  the  sdk 


Then  an  hk  gems  the  pnoor, 
Oflcicd ;  his  wealth  of  raojr*  emctaid,  pearl : 

He  bade  the  ticaswer,  aMMt  irlTtant,  bfwg 
Diamonds,  and  opab  widi  smnjee  ires  tksi  cwrl. 
And  weigh  them  far  the  payment  ol  the  gwL 

Still  were  tbey  aO  u»  tight-     At  last  the  cnm 

Was  added  to  them  — aad  the  scale  went  dowml 
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Then  cried  the  knights  and  ladies:   "  Lo,  behold 
That  this  poor  maid  shall  be  a  Queen,  the  sign  ! 

For  not  the  weight  of  all  the  royal  gold 

And  jewels  could,  without  the  crown,  combine 
To  balance  her  small  skein!  "  "  She  shall  be 
mine, 

Mine  own  dear  Queen  !  "  the  Heir  of  Sicily  cried, 

And  Caterina  was  the  royal  bride. 


Sound  ye  the  trumpets,  beat  the  cymbals  loud, 
Strew  roses,  roses,  everywhere  around  ! 

Cry,  heralds,  and  proclaim  to  all  the  crowd 
The  King  of  Sicily  a  fair  bride  has  found  ! 

Lay  cloth  of  gold  upon  the  very  ground 
That  they  may  walk  thereon  in  royal  state  — 
Praise  to  Queen  Caterina  and  her  Fate  ! 


THK    BOBOLINK'S    HONG. 


Wir  rt4dy  kmd  ■  mmny  tpfcaiit. 
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DOGS    OP    NOTED    AMKKICANS. 
PART   I. 

By  GrjiTmuDB  Vam  R.  Wiacn4« 


.KNKRAL    liAKFIKLirS    IMK;. 


•Idhr 


Is 


ll'-    MIIIIII)l-( 


r  I  Ste,  when  the  fint  ilckgiikin 

of  <'i<'>* -'.u  )>..is:;.  Miu  came  trooptaf  vp  frooi 

ihr  (atton  tbmuRh  the  lane  that  led  to 

*M  in  order  to  congratalaie  General 

Itinrs  A.  l«arficld  on  hb  nomination  fix  the  Pitai* 
iK-t)<  \.  there  wM  one  member  of  the  Garfield  bonae* 
lu>lil  ulio  met  the  well-meaninK  hot  noiqrtCraagen 
with  an  air  of  astonishment  and  dinpproval,  and, 
an  they  nearrd  the  house,  diipttted  further  approach 
with  menacing;  voice. 

Thi4  WAS  "  Veto,"  General  GarfiekT*  bif  New- 
foiiiuil.ind  (lot*:  and  not  until  his  master  had  called 
to  hitn  that  it  was  **  all  h);hi,"  and  that  he  most 
l>c  quiet,  did  he  ccaae  hoadle  denonstrationa. 

After  that,  whenever  delesationa  cane  —  and 
they  were  of  daily  occurrence  —  Veto  walked  anwnd 
among  the  visitors,  looking  grave  and  Mmetiines 
uneasy,  but  usually  peaceful.  General  Garfield 
was  very  fond  of  Lirgc,  noble-looking  doga.  Veto 
was  a  puppy  when  gixxn  to  him,  but  in  two  ycanT 
time  had  grown  to  be  an  imtncnae  fieOow,  and 
dcx-otedly  attached  to  his  master.  He  was  named 
in  honor  of  President  Haycs^  veto  of  a  certain  bill 
in  the  spring  of  1879. 

The  bill  was  one  for  abolishing  the  office  of 
marshal  at  elections.  It  did  not  meet  with  the 
President's  appro^'ol,  and  he  returned  it  to  Con- 
gress unsigned, — an  action  which  greatly  pleased 
General  Garfield,  and  suggested  ttie  nane  fior  his 
dog. 


iJOlWpnbirti 
Hewwadogofi 
ciMid  wN  fttn  fitil  ffSMadBcai  M 

tbe  aifaogna  wM^  on  tbeatmgjdi  * 

the  frait-treea,  pecrod  iMo  ibe 

yard,  and  were  ahogetber  uter  cariow  amd 

mt.     He  had  been  told  that  it  wn 

but  these  actioaa  bjr  day,  and  tbe 

bttrrahing  bjr  nigbt,  woie  on  ba 

per.    Tbia  evideni  — fhnwa  tat 

wbeSf  n  tbe  fiHloarbig  tpring,  ibe 

10  Vr  aaUnglon  lo  begjn  icHdence 

House,  tbey  tbougbt  it  waa  aol  hat  id  tabe  Veto 

with  them,  to  be  was  left  behind  fai 

Boor  feUow!  all  his  doubia  mm! 
safety  and  peace  of  bim  be  loved  m 
were  mdccd  weil*aMmded.     ibai  fnt 
Lawnfield  was  but  tbe  brtinniBA  of 
CMd  m  great 
never  saw  bis 

After  the  dealb  of  General  CarfKid,  Veto  waa 
taken  to  Cleveland,  O.,  anMte  be  spent  bis  an* 
maining  days  in  tbe  fanuly  of  J.  H*  Hardy— n 
gentleman  weO  known  in  that  city. 

Screral  anc  educes  are  relaiea  by  Mr*  Haray 
which  prore  die  dog^  great  imeBigaMe.  He 
slept  in  the  barn,  and  seeaaed  to  ooMider  bini> 
sdf  lespiwwihlr  fiar  tbe  proper  bebasiet  of  ibc 
bonea,  and  tbe  saficty  at  iiiijibing  about  tbe 
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barn.  No  one  not  belonging  to  the  family  was 
allowed  even  to  touch  any  article  in  it.  Veto's 
low  thunder  of  remonstrance  or  dissent  quickly 
brought  the  curious  or  meddlesome  to  terms. 

One  night  he  barked  loudly  and   incessantly. 
Then,   as  this  alarm  signal  passed  unnoticed,  he 


'¥c:if':,;M 


GENERAL    GARFIELD    ANt)     "  VETO,"     AT    MENTOR. 

howled  until  Mr.  Hardy  was  forced  to  dress  and  go 
to  the  barn,  where  he  found  a  valuable  horse  loose 
and  on  a  rampage.  Veto  had  succeeded  in  seizing 
the  halter,  and  there  he  stood  with  the  end  in 
his  mouth,  while  the  horse,  disappointed  of  his 
frolic  and  his  expectation  of  unlimited  oats,  was 
vainly  jerking  and  plunging  to  get  away. 

Another  time,  upon  returning  late  at  night  from 
a  county  fair,  the  family  heard  Veto  —  who  was 


shut   up  in    the   barn  —  howling   and   scratching 

frantically  at  the  door.     When  it  was  opened,  he 

rushed  directly  to  another  barn  some  rods  away, 

belonging  to  and  very  near  a  house  occupied  by 

a  large  family,  who  all  were  in  bed  and  asleep. 

He  scratched  at  the  door  of  this  barn,  keeping  up 

at  the  same  time  his  dismal  howl, 

and   paying   no   attention    to   the 

repeated  calls  and   commands  to 

■  • ..  •  "  come  back  and  behave  "  himself. 

'  •  Just  as  force  was  to  be  used  to 

quiet  him,  a  bright  tongue  of  flame 

shot  up  through  the  roof  of  the 

barn,  and,   almost  in  an  instant, 

the  whole  structure  was  in  a  blaze. 

Before  the  fire  department  reached 

the  spot  the  barn  was  consumed, 

and    the   house   was    saved    from 

destruction    only  through    heroic 

efforts  of  the  neighbors. 

And  so  Veto's  quick  scent  and 
wonderful  sagacity  in,  as  we  must 
believe,  giving  the  alarm,  not  only 
saved  the  house,  but  probably 
averted  serious  loss  of  life. 

GENERAL 
ROBERT  E,  LEE'S  DOG. 

"  Spec"  was  a  little  terrier  born 
at  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York. 
One  day,  while  he  was  yet  a  puppy, 
an  army  officer  with  two  little 
boys  came  to  the  kennel  to  choose 
a  dog  for  themselves.  They  picked 
out  Spec  from  a  litter  of  puppies, 
as  the  brightest  and  prettiest,  and 
bore  him  off  in  great  glee  to  head- 
quarters. The  army  officer  was  the 
late  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  of 
Virginia. 

'  Not  long  after,  the  General  was 

.  4.    ^  .     ordered  to  Mexico ;  and  Mrs.  Lee 
■^        ■■      and  the  children  went  to  Arlington 
■    ■■   ••        to   remain    during    his    absence. 
Spec    went    with    them.      While 
General  Lee  was  away,  the  little 
dog  showed  no  signs   of  missing 
him,  but  when,  after  the  long  absence,  he  unex- 
pectedly returned  home.  Spec  happened  to  be  the 
first  of  the  household  to  greet  him.  The  little  fellow 
seemed  crazy  with  delight.     He  jumped  up,  licked 
his  master's  hands,  and  sprang  around  in  so  excited 
a  manner  that  notwithstanding  the  great  joy  of  the 
family  he  attracted  the  attention  of  all. 

One  of  the  General's  little  sons,  now  General  W. 
H.  F.  Lee,  of  Ravensworth,  Virginia,  writes  :    "  I 
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Mc  to  fkkki  dop.    Ai  OA  KmM, 
and  tMtk.     A§  bt  cndd  bt 


le  (Mt  Kadi  ki  dw  fpiliig,  dwy  gmt 


oftes  beard  my  fiubar  tajr  dui  ba  bibiiid  T|«bo  fwbad  Mi  wldi  ibt  raM.  A  < 
lb«  dog  diorougbly  wcogalwd  bbn,  aad  aw  owiw  hMar,  dw  paar  Aflav«apadi  dwa  ba 
Jo)fad  at  bit  fflaiii*  baib  af  a  paiCv4Mat  WMippad  at  dMaa  ava  ipaba 

llavv^t  vran  iNHifd.  and  Raaaval  Laa  «mh  ar>    lo  bb».  aad  diuaad  adMr  dipM  af  biiaf  labUL 
datvd  I"  >«i.    MranwttiW  tfpae  bad  gf«w»    Ha  dM«  at  «Kb  dapi  do^  by  awaaa  af  a  aaigb* 

aki«  and  ~.,  :~..i»k  in  mind  «•  i«  i"-!*^ <  dw  b«    bar^  gaa*  aad  aO  dM  teady  avft  bimd|  fcr  dM 
n«v«rwottldbav«Mra)r«dcNiba«'  (He  Na«    d«ar  aid 

YorkMCttfdoQ  boaiaibai  loacb  dauT  ^  -  **^*ai« 
and  allowed  blmaalf  to  be  carrlad  »  -qm 

placa  Awa  vbkb  ba  eaold  no(  marn.  lie  sat 
nam  baaid  oTaftanrafd.  jOHN  C.  WMlTTieil*S  DOCl. 

Tba  wbola  mniHf,  moM  oC  wbom  bad  baaa  bit 
playmaiea.  long  moamcd  for  bim.  bat  nana  tmen       Oim  btlawd  QMbar  pail  ««a  a 
•Incvfviy  than  hte  maMar. 

HOWARD  KGCLESTON'S  |mk; 

"Tvcilit  llNAlIK**  WM  hit  full  natne.  and  he  «a* 
a bttll'icrricr  i  'he  viUagt of  Vavajr.  ladiaaa. 

He  waa  glv<  <*«id  EggkiluM  trbcn  dM 

author  was  only  ma  yean  old ;  aad  tbaia  iwfarcs- 
Mted  a  mora  peaceable*  good«natand«  aflteliaaale 
dog,  except  when  duty  was  invohrcd ;  then  ba  was 
••  stern  and  brave  as  a  Roman  sentinel. 

Mr.  Eggleston's  fslher  kept  mnny  horses  aad 
tl"*^.  mH  hnH  »  vrry  ctAstlcal  lattc  in  nsming  ibcm 
.ill .  •.  >  sM'  1)  .ii'|H-!l4iion«as  "  llccior,'*  "  Messaaa,** 
and  "  LAsar  "  became  household  woids. 

Edward  was  allowed  to  dioose  between  "  Tal* 
leyrand  **  and  "  Tycho**  as  a  name  for  his  poppy* 
and  selected  (he  buer  because  the  fim  one,  to 
hb  childish  imaginadon,  sounded  too  much  like 
**  talkyw.**  and  suggested  candles. 

Tycho  early  showed  extraordinary  sagacity, 
and,  as  befitted  a  dog  bearing  the  name  of  a  great 
astronomer,  clearly  understood  the  diflerence  be- 
tween day  and  nighL  He  was  never  known  to 
express  any  opposition  to  the  coming  of  a  visitor 
in  the  daytime,  but  when  once  darkness  set  in  no 
stranger  could  enter  the  door-yard.  He  did  no( 
bite,  he  only  stood  still  and  growled ;  and  no  oae 
was  ever  known  to  disregard  that  warning :  bat 
when  the  person  at  the  gate  called  the  name  of 
any  one  of  the  fiimily,  or  was  reoogntsod  by  tbe 
do);.  no  further  opposition  was  made. 

(^nce  he  was  left  alone  for  two  days  la  cbaige 
of  the  house,  and  for  (Mty-eight  boms  stood  guaid 
on  the  doorstep,  which  he  noxr  left  except  when 
ciMcti  by  a  neighbor  to  be  fod. 

Mr.  Eggleston  says:  *'  1  have  had  other  dog- 
friends,  but  Tydio  was  the  noblest,  aad  I  sbaU 
always  remember  him  with  affection.**  And  yet 
he  lost  his  life  by  an  act  of  folly.  A  vagabond 
do};  went  through  the  street  one  day.  and  tbe 
more  respectable  of  the  canine  £imily  pitdaed  into 
him  for  bringing  the  race  into  di5cie<lit — or  for 
violating  some  other  rule  of  dog  propriety. 


tai 

Roger  giMwdi  dw 
riert  and  Rafata  is  a 
two  are  tbe 

dogSt  ibey  baw  oppartBaittaB  foe 
tbe  poet  not  panMe  lo  Roftr.    Tbay  < 
fiei|ueoily  araldl  dMif  iMatains  bkv  fsr 
wviag  reoogBWoat  can  HMMMMia  a  aaaa 
bis  book  aad  ayai^  or  aridi 
taka  a  dag^  todaff  Mcrty  wbb  Ma  I 


leading  Uvea  af  gaade  tffidiy 
of  John  G.  Wbildar,  dM  poet  of 
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"PcTtx  Tkovi,  EaQL,"wasaliilei 
taa  lenier  Hdag  in  ClesalaBd,  Obiaw 
aad  <|aaiilies  oAca  have  baea  cbaaied  bi 
Ksbcd  prase  aad  terse  by  Ua  gfAad  ■iMaas.Cais- 
taaoe  renmiore  i^ooboa. 

Feter  Trooe,  Esq..  bad  amay  aeeaaiplsbaMaia 
and  maay  cabivaaed  tarn  ■    Hcwasfaadofi 
and  knew  tbe  proper  Ibae  la  eat  CbcB.    AAer( 
ncr  be  wowd  bdp  bbascif  to 
tbiakmg  ibat  be  bad  baea  fsfganea.  Hisi 
often  waidMd  bim  wbSe  be  dUdds.    He 
trot  slowly  down  tbe  paib  thai  led  by  ibe 
selecting  and  biting  oC  as  be  passed,  a  | 
fine  grape. 

He  cooU  fish !  Once,  in  the  cnaaary,  wbcai  If  i 
WooboaS  yoaag  braiber  bad  aacspwanly 
aterRefiAover  adaas,aadwi 
howbedwaldifcawtbefidi  apwilha] 
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[June, 


Peter  Trone,  Esq.,  in  great  excitement,  plunged 
into  the  water  below  the  dam,  caught  the  fish  in 
his  mouth  and  brought  it  to  the  boy. 

He  could  carry  a  note  tied  to  his  collar  to  a  dis- 
tant place,  take  it  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was 
intended,  wait  for  the  answer,  and  bring  it  safely 


proper  to  the  occasion  was  furnished  before  the 
services  began. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  Woolson  children  and 
their  cousins  walked  in  procession  to  the  grave, 
which  was  made  in  the  garden.  Old  Turk  was 
lowered  into  his  last  resting-place,  his  yellow  paws 


"robin,"    a     SHEPHERD-rOG    BELONGING    TO    THE     I'OET,    WHITTIER.* 


back.  He  needed  but  little  training  in  order  to  do 
anything  within  a  dog's  possibilities,  and  Miss 
Woolson  never  discovered  the  limits  of  his  wonder- 
ful intelligence. 

Pete  Trone,  Esq.,  could  walk  a  long  distance  on 
his  little  hind  legs.  The  Woolson  children  made 
him  a  pair  of  scarlet  trousers,  a  little  scarlet  coat, 
and  a  scarlet  cap  and  feather.  It  was  a  funny  sight 
to  see  him  marching  on  his  hind  legs  down  Euclid 
Avenue  arrayed  in  these  garments.  He  was  very 
proud  of  them. 

The  family  had  two  other  dogs, —  who  were,  of 
course,  Pete's  most  intimate  friends, — "  Old  Turk" 
and  little  "Grip."  Turk  was  a  magnificent  old  fel- 
low, and  well  known  in  Cleveland.  He  lived  a 
long  hfe,  and  when  it  was  ended,  the  children 
held  a  funeral  over  him. 

All  the  dogs  in  the  neighborhood  were  formally 
invited,  by  card.  They  began  to  arrive  early  in  the 
morning,  and  were  tied  to  dififerent  trees  in  the 
yard ;  and  so  most  of  the  howling  and  mourning 


folded,  his  breast  covered  with  flowers,  and  his 
requiem,  composed  by  Miss  Woolson,  sung  to  the 
tune  of  "  Old  Dog  Tray."  All  the  dogs  were  then 
brought  up  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  old  patriarch. 
Pete  Trone,  Esq.,  was  chief  mourner. 


MRS. 


THE 
FRANCES 


DOGS  OF 
HODGSON 


BURNETT. 


This  charming  writer  for  St.  Nicholas  is  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  dogs.  She  has  had  in  the 
course  of  her  life  several  canine  pets,  all  —  as  nat- 
urally would  be  expected  of  anything  belonging  to 
the  author  of"  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  "—very  in- 
teresting animals.  Each  is  declared  to  have  been 
thoroughly  original  in  his  manner  and  ways,  and 
quite  unHke  the  others  ;  and  all  have  been  conspic- 
uous figures  in  her  personal  history. 

The  first  great  sorrow  of  her  childhood,  amount- 
ing in  her  eyes  to  an  awful  tragedy,  was  occasioned 
by  love  of  a  dog.     Some  one  gave  her  a  New- 


■  In  a  note  Mr.  Whittier  says,  the  dog,  as  shown  in  this  picture,  happens  to  be  "  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  largest 
Norway  spruce  in  New  England." —  Ed.  St.  Nicholas. 


puppyi  mm94  Hollo*— •  MmIi  Imi>  at 
cw  wWOi  nraMNQ  ofvr  rv  own  wpi  mmi  «■§ 
tlw  **ldol  of  iMr  MuL**  Only  ton  diyt  allOT  W 
CMMT  lo  h«r,  Md  wMIt  tlM  «fM  wild  villi  llM  in* 

nipnifV  <lf  pOMMMMMf   ft  C0MNOM   bO)f«  WW  BM 

vainly  tHtd  to  Iwc  or  buy  tbt  pappjr*  MM  a  «f«MH 

10  bonow  him  lo  tliow  mnm  om,  aod  ovwr  r»> 
Ittmc^Hlm.  lIcnvlwaMMMgadloOMMkralidvfnMMl 
or  iiM|utr> ,  *ho  nrir«f  nrnkftlooil.  Il  wtM  all  •  datk 
mytltry  t  bvl  tht  mommtd  »  pmttmmt^y  mmI 
pawliitinly  ovtr  btr  loM  dog  iImi  lior  munhft  br. 
GMM  olnnnod  about  bvf t  omI  boimod  to  tocwfi 

This  wM  an  taqoWio  ttiilo  ItaUao  grtjpboimd 

nanMra  r  NNvnMt  wbo  ranaiooil  mft  tncod  aod 
companion  for  yoan. 

When  Mn.  Hurnni  «i^.  •  rhtki  her  («mU)r  lived 
in  Tenncatcr.    TIf  id— a»«Iic 

11  — "oolonimof  du^.,  m.^u)  of  ihcm 
onM,  that  came  and  a»ked  to  nay.  or  ttmytd  trttb- 
out  aikinK — any  way  to  inatavato  ibcoNclvco  imo 
Ibobomahold.  Ooe  of  Uwaa  wag  dabbed  "Ftiyer," 
becauM  of  bto  touchy,  conindkiory  diipoahbw, 
which  led  to  habiu  and  waya  that  were  eooroet  of 
great  amutemrni  m  the  cbildren.  lie  folltiwcd 
MfR.  Bumett't  brtuhcr  home  one  day.  and  inti- 
mated that  he  had  come  to  remain,  lie  pretended 
to  be  a  doj:  who  was  highly  ttrung  and  tetnilhT, 
anil  tliat  the«c  tmiit  had  not  txren  appreciated  where 
he  came  from,  but  the  children  looo  diwmtwd 
ihAi  hb  teinitivencaa  was  but  temper. 

The  moment  he  was  reproved  nr  improper  con* 
duct,  he  wrnt  out  of  the  front  door  aiMl 
trotted  home  to  the  other  family,  who  lived 
about  four  miles  away.  The  children 
would  stand  on  the  piana  to  waich  him 
till  he  was  out  of  sight.  He  had  a  long 
hill  to  trot  o\'er,  and  the  intolerant  scorn 
expressed  by  hb  tail  and  little  hind  legs, 
as  he  jogged  along,  ne\*er  deiKnin);  to  caai 
a  glance  behind,  showrtl  in  the  moat 
scathing  manner  th.ii,  in  his  opinion,  the 
family  he  had  turncti  his  txnk  upon  wcrr 
|Kt>plc  of  no  rclinement  fif  sentiment  what- 
e\xr.  and  could  not  be  expected  to  under* 
st.tnd  the  feelings  of  a  dog  of  real  delicacy, 
lie  alM-.i\-5  ut?nt  au-ay  when  lectured;  and 
pmb.ibly  c^iine  back  wheno'er  the  ocber 
Cimily  did  not  approve  of  hb  iKtiooa, 
because  he  kept  runninj;  away  and  coming 
back  for  a  yc.ir  or  two ;  fin.illy.  however,  dead* 
in}*  thnt  the  children  «vrc  worthiest  of  hb  con- 
tinued patronage.  But  their  principal  dog  at  that 
—  their  staple  dog— was  "  Mr.  K..**  a  big. 
yellow  canine  who,  when  found,  was  living  a  wild 
life  in  the  woods,  not  for  from  the  house  He  had 
been  a  dog  of  bad  reputation,  evidently  undeserved. 
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•flW       ^  ^  ^ 

HMaMT,— baoMd/ iglM.    Mmmm  im  mm 
anoibrf  d>*g.  ^tmmUiU  d  M  wws  lirp^  ht 

wMiMot  any  MopiMMsa  99  MHwav  at  i 
•em  oM  aMUMdi 
fonofllWfMA.    No 


■Kb  nmm  bt  woold  ib«ii|i  hia  Mi 

OS  iIm  floor  aod  looli  Aom  oodof  Ma 
graaily  anbariMaiM  t  dm  be  alwo|tt  alioBdi 
ibt  Mil  do(  aa  laipaMlaSy  a»  tboogb  bt  i 
MWMttMad  wMi  to  bb  Ma.    If 
10  ibo  bo«a  be 


btm. 

Tbe  boMB  siood  on  a  ImU.  AllbefooloCilbtod 
a  *'caloaad''dog.iMaMd  Tlge,  iioosd  by  aaaa 
nagroaa.    Tba  cMMraa  aoidd  oat  dadda  wbcibar 

or  noc  il  wos  a  BMMar  of  race  pre|odicot  boi  ibcfv 
was  a  food  cstebig  bctwcco  Tiie  aod  *'  Mr.  K.* 
MTIienever  iney  met,  wMcb  was  two  or ' 
a  week*  ibey  foogjbl^aod  Tlgiealwoyoavoi 
FhmBy,  ibb  to  laaipiisiiit  biai.  iboi  bo  bald  • 
fffntohation  witb  Ua  fricadk    Tbe 


injj  I 
1^^  tinue 
^Bttme 
^Vyello 


coovwced  tbat  be  did  so, 
tbey  aav  dogs  taltii 
aod  wowlefcd  wbat  the 
TbercaoltwasttattbcaedociaitaclBBd*'Mr.  K." 
in  a  body,  and  left  bim  far  dead  in  a  pool  of  water; 
but  be  crawled  boose,  scagcdy  alisc,  and  covered 
with  mad  and  gore. 
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The  children  nursed  him  all  the  following 
winter;  for  rheumatism  set  in,  and  he  had  to  be 
kept  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen  wrapped  in  a  blanket 
and  covered  with  hot  stove-plates,  which  Edith 
considered  good  for  his  complaint.  And  when  any 
one  said,  sympathetically,  "Poor  Mr.  K.  !  "  an 
innate  sense  of  politeness  led  him  to  acknowledge 
the  attention  by  trying  to  rise  and  wag  his  tail, 
whereupon  all  the  stove-plates  would  roll  off  and 
clatter  on  the  floor. 

Poor  fellow  !  The  fighting  mania  that  was  so 
implanted  in  his  constitution  proved  his  destruc- 
tion. One  day  he  rushed  out  to  attack  a  howling 
dog  that  was  running  past  the  house,  and  when  he 
returned  was  so  bitten  that  he  had  to  be  killed, 
and  the  children  all  cried  themselves  ill. 

In  later  years,  Mrs.  Burnett  has  had  at  different 
times  three  other  dogs.  The  first  was  a  Chihuahua 
puppy,  sent  to  her  from  Mexico ;  and  when  he  ar- 
rived he  weighed  only  a  pound  and  three-quarters. 
But  she  was  away  from  home  at  the  time,  and  he 
took  advantage  of  her  absence  to  grow.  He  was 
always  very  much  ashamed  of  it  afterwards,  and 
when  she  returned,  and  he  saw  how  disappointed 
she  was  at  his  size,  it  seemed  to  depress  him  and 
make  him  anxious  to  hide  in  corners.  His  remorse 
was  so  evident  that  Mrs.  Burnett  tried  to  encourage 
him  by  pretending  that  she  did  not  care  so  very 
much,  and  that,  for  all  she  cared,  he  might  have 
been  even  larger.  But  he  was  never  happy,  and 
so  she  gave  him  to  a  little  girl  who  had  never  ex- 
pected him  to  be  smaller. 

The  gentleman  who  had  presented  him  to  Mrs. 
Burnett  was  very  much  disgusted  with  him.  He 
felt  that  the  dog  had  betrayed  his  confidence,  and 
to  make  up  for  this  duplicity,  and  to  console  Mrs. 
Burnett,  he  sent  her  a  beautiful  Japanese  pug 
named  "Toto,"  with  fluffy,  silken,  black  and  white 
hair,  a  tail  like  a  curled  feather,  the  shortest,  pug- 
giest  black  nose,  and  the  largest,  rounded  eyes 
imaginable.      He   kept   his   pink   tongue    always 


thrust  out  of  the  right  side  of  his  mouth  with  a 
most  derisive  air,  and  he  was  lovely  ! —  but  he  had 
no  soul.  He  loved  nobody,  and  cared  for  nothing 
but  his  scarlet  and  yellow  satin  bows,  his  dinner, 
and  his  cushion.  He  died  at  a  hospital,  where 
he  had  been  sent  to  be  treated  when  taken  ill. 

Mrs.  Burnett's  present  dog  is  an  English  pug, 
upon  whose  collar  is  engraved,  ''Monsieur  le 
Marquis." 

He  came  to  her  as  a  puppy,  and  she  has  had  him 
for  years.  He  began  life  with  a  nature  too  frank 
and  ingenuous,  and  Mrs.  Burnett  has  seen  him  de- 
velop from  a  confiding  puppy  of  impulse  into  a  pug 
of  the  world.  They  are  great  friends  and  confide  in 
each  other  freely,  but  the  dog  mingles  in  society 
more  than  he  did  in  the  first  flush  of  their  affection. 
Mrs.  Burnett  has  been  very  ill ;  consequently  they 
have  been  separated,  and  he  has  had  to  entertain 
himself  with  the  world.  He  is  a  very  interesting 
little  animal,  and  his  pretty  ways  and  intelligent 
tricks  would  fill  a  volume. 

While  Mrs.  Burnett  was  convalescing  in  Nahant 
last  summer,  she  wrote  : 

"Just  now  I  am  greatly  interested  in  a  small, 
shaggy,  yellow  dog  which,  about  once  a  day  — 
usually  in  the  evening  —  trots  with  serious  mien 
through  the  grounds.  He  comes  in  the  gateway 
at  one  end  of  the  avenue,  and  goes  out  at  the  other. 
He  looks  neither  to  right  nor  left,  and  utterly 
ignores  all  blandishments,  however  seductive.  He 
seems  absorbed  in  deep  reflection,  and  to  have 
some  business  project  in  view.  As  I  am  a  visitor 
only,  I  don't  know  him.  I  don't  know  where  he 
comes  from  or  where  he  goes.  I  cannot  decide 
whether  he  is  an  unsocial  dog,  or  a  proud  dog,  or 
a  reserved  dog,  or  simply  a  busy  dog,  with  care 
and  responsibilities.  Sometimes  I  imagine  that 
he  goes  to  meet  a  friend  who  is  indisposed,  or 
that  he  has  been  expecting  a  letter  of  impor- 
tance, and  calls  regularly  at  the  post-office  for  the 
mail." 


y\'V\^x{(m '  Do(j5'  •  0LiLo^uy 


5aid  a  poor>  little  do^  Without  apy  baip, 
"It  5eerr)5  to  n^e  to  be  Vepy  uptaip 
Jbat/ should  be  5uch  ap  odd  copceit, 
V/hile  rrjy  fpierpd  is  coOeped  tpon?  eaps  to  feet." 
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Hv  fctrrii  lUv*. 
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and  ligliitng  up  mc  gay 

lUUldlWldlMf      NW      WOfV 

the  thort  pipt  ftom  Imt 
mouih    as   ^    food*wi- 
lurcdly  aiuNrered  Ibe  boy: 
••  L4«r».    honey  I     ain't 
yott  'mcmltcr  dai  y«i?  1 
dooc  tolc  )-uu  morr  'n  forty 
tiinca,  fo'  sure.    'Bout  dc 
men  who   died,  don't  yoM 
know  }  Ilat  '•  what  it  meant.'* 
Joe  did  n't  appear  to  lie  mndi 
enlightened.        "  I>c     men     who 
died  ? "  he  repeated  qumioninxly,  loolc 
ing  up  with  thoae  bright  eyc«  of  hi». 

He  was  the  blackcat  little  specimen  that  ever 
waa.  The  ace  of  spades  was  nothinK  lo  hiro  — 
**  Charcoal  would  make  a  white  mark  on  him.'* 
Hui  the  white  teeth  gleamed,  and  the  big  eyes 
>hoiu\  nnd  the  woolly  hair  knotted  itself  mto  the 
fiit\nuNt  little  fuxt  >'ou  c\-er  did  see.  As  for  his 
costume,  it  was  n't  much  to  boast  of;  nothin}*  but 
rags,  and  not  too  nuny  of  them.  But  Joe  did  n't 
care, — not  he  I  He  was  as  free  as  the  birds,  and 
lived  as  caivless  and  inesponsible  a  life.  When 
the  sun  shone,  and  all  was  bright,  he  rejoiced  as 
they  did ;  when  it  was  cold  and  dismal,  he  ciept 
into  his  own  little  ikest  of  a  cabin,  rolled  himself 
up  in  all  the  rags  he  could  gather,  carted  into  a 
small  heap,  as  doae  to  the  fire  as  he  ooald  get, 
and  waited  for  fair  weather. 

He  had  t«-o  treasures:  Jack,  a  thin,  gaunt,  yel> 
low  cur  (I  re.illy  can*t  call  him  anything  ebe), 
and  Billy,  an  old  goat  once  white,  but  not  at  all 
particular  about  his  present  appearance,  and  with 
the  beard  of  a  patriarch.  Belonging  with  Billy  was 
a  cart  made  of  an  old  box  perched  between  two 
wheels  much  too  high  for  it,  and  with  a  board 
nailed  across,  on  whidi  Joe  would  sit  as  proudly 
as  any  dandy  young  Englishman  in  his  dog-cart. 


Tkis  WBMM  was  mmmBv  att^tmnitt  iM^id  aUli 
**llgliMMad,*'  pklMd  ap  hnw  aad  llnrfe ;  sad  i» 
taa  loa  diMaa  aaar  iW  raaakx  aaavaa  MdaanHM. 
flaw  an  iIm  frfaahi^  now  a#t  mw  aildi  a 
caagai  Ml  a  oa6k«  aoar  tMftaf  i 

cIm  wMla  fMHty  cawMm  dM  a^  C  t^ 
iNafpuMf  r^  t^Kmft  H  avs  aa 
^  la^tvMMMdyte 

01  hW  ligpiMvaaaf  i/tucm  M  al  aofiiaf  tMQfa,^ 
la  iMs  f4f  jot  a« 
Mcb  bo  caaatdmad  Ma 
aad  try  ID  sea  Mi  cafffBu  SasMCiaHa  W  gac  iat 
Of  tan  ocMs{  soaMtiaHat  if 
want  aay  liglM-wood,  ka  ttfO  001 
In  ooa  place  ibcfa  waa  a  Isoy 
She  ahraya  gava  M«  daagkaaii,  bat  ik 
him  lo  laara  la  laad  aad  spell,  aad  |aa 
herof deslgaa  laaaiwcaddadariw:.  SalMi 
stoctad  dear  of  fecv,  paiMnfaf  cani^iaad  aad 
liberty. 

Maauay  took  te  «MMaf,  wimi  ilM  caaM  fR  il. 
carfyiag  the  nil  baaact  poisod  as  wet 
mm.  Sbc  w« 
loo.  iticanu  bcr  services 
for.  Tbey  earned  bttle,  batik  1 1  aaa—llBlc.  It 
was  a  adaer^Ue,  ibiifcei  way  «t  Maf,  bwi  Ibcn 
it  was  the  best  tbey  knew,  aad  aa  loag  as  ifeey 
were  neither  cold  aor  baagry,  ihcy  wet 
content,  aad  fa  aad  life  food,  as  ihe 
sqvirrebdo. 

The  cabin  waa  a  sasaB  lof  aMr 
groond  all  aboat  it  *~-  act  very  tidy,  ccstaialy* 
The  wooden  sbattcr  waa  thrown  back,  and  the 
sanshine  stiaamed  pkasaatly  ia  at  ibe  window, 
which  hoaned  neidwr  snsb  nor  glHS.  The  open 
door  sagged  a  good  deal,  aad  the  wbale  plaor  bad 
that  muniMakableiEsvdf  look  abowt  it,  cvcrywlMfC. 
A  few  bens  aad  some  balf^rowa 
about,  and  a  Kule  Mack  pig  foloaed  bis  own ) 
willbitber  and  yon,  not  disdaining  tbe  ibtlni  of 
the  cabin  wben  it  pleased  bias.  And,  indeed,  why 
shoohl  be?  He  was  one  of  the  foady,  and  joe, 
at  least,  ahrars  gave  bim  cordial  wekoaK.  He 
was  n't  quite  so  sore  of  MaMaiy*s. 

It  was  seldoai  that  joe 
Mammy  with  <|amiuns  of  aay  kiad:  bat  l»4qr 
he  had  happened  to  bear  two  ■uaicn  taftiaf  of 
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Memorial  Day,  and  something  about  the  procession 
and  flowers.  Now,  if  there  was  anything  Joe 
loved,  it  was  a  procession  —  and  who  did  n't  ? 
Why,  there  was  n't  a  darky  for  miles  around  that 
did  n't  turn  out  to  see  every  one  that  marched.  A 
circus  was  a  wild  delight.  Joe  had  only  seen  one 
procession  of  that  kind,  and  it  had  remained  a  joy 
forever.  But  he  was  n't  critical ;  a  wedding  or  a 
funeral,  so  there  was  a  procession,  was  a  joy  to 
him.  Of  course  he  had  seen  several  Memorial 
Days,  but  he  took  little  note  of  time,  and  some- 
how it  had  never  occurred  to  him  before  that  they 
recurred  regularly  like  Christmas, —  the  one  great 
holiday.  And  now  he  wanted  to  know  what  for.  So 
Mammy  told  once  more,  and  very  graphic  she  made 
the  story.  Unfortunately,  she  had  had  a  very 
harsh  master,  in  slavery  days,  and  she  drew  so 
vivid  a  picture  of  how  Joe  would  have  had  to  *'  stan' 
roun'  if  olc  marse  had  got  hold  "  of  him,  that 
the  boy  looked  apprehensively  about  for  that 
dread  personage,  and  was  much  relieved  to  know 
that  he  was  dead.  "  Killed  in  de  war,  honey,  like 
all  de  rest."  And  then  she  told  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Northern  army  —  "Marse  Linkum's 
men  " — and  of  the  brave  soldiers  —  some  of  them 
mere  boys  who  laid  down  their  lives  there,  "  the 
men  who  died,"  and  who  slept  peacefully  enough 
under  the  pines,  with  all  discord  over  at  last. 
And  Joe,  as  she  told  of  the  day  set  apart  to  keep 
their  memory  green,  resolved  that  he,  too,  would 
march  in  the  procession  to-morrow  and  carry 
flowers  for  "  the  men  who  died." 

He  did  n't  say  anything  to  Mammy  of  that, 
though,  for  he  knew  she  would  object.  "Laws, 
honey  !  "  she  would  say,  "  you  ain't  got  no  legs  fo' 
dat";  and,  indeed,  poor  Joe's  crippled  limbs  and 
limping  gait  were  poorly  fitted  for  processions, 
however  willing  his  stout  heart  might  be.  No,  he 
would  n't  say  a  word  ;  but  he  'd  get  up  early  to- 
morrow, and  go  for  flowers, —  there  were  gay 
pink  and  yellow  ones  in  the  swamp,  way  up  the 
Branch  —  a  long  way  for  him  to  hobble,  but  he 
knew  of  none  nearer.  Then  he  'd  get  back  in  time 
to  join  the  procession,  and  would  carry  his  posy 
with  the  biggest  of  them.  Mammy  'd  be  proud 
enough  when  she  saw  him  there. 

So  he  and  Jack  were  astir  betimes,  and  soon 
toiling  along  the  dusty  road.  It  was  a  bright, 
warm  morning,  and  Joe  sang  like  a  little  black- 
bird as  he  limped  along  ;  past  the  log  cabins  like 
his  own,  where  swarms  of  children  were  already 
about,  and  dogs  of  all  sizes  came  yelping  out,  and 
gave  them  noisy  welcome ;  past  the  broad  fields 
where  lately  the  kale  and  spinach  had  been  cut, 
where  the  level  country  stretched  away  on  either 
hand,  unbroken  by  wall  or  fence,  the  boundary 
lines  being  ditches  or  low  hedges,  till  he  turned 


off  to  follow  the  Branch,  only  a  narrow  creek, 
up  into  the  swamp  lands  where  the  flowers  grew. 
Oh,  what  a  wealth  of  them,  as  if  on  purpose  for 
Joe  !  — ^all  he  had  hoped  and  more.  He  picked  and 
picked,  meantime  looking  warily  about  for  moc- 
casons.  His  posy  would  be  the  biggest  and  gayest 
of  them  all,  he  said  to  himself,  as  at  last  he  tied 
his  flowers  into  a  great,  straggling  bunch  with  a 
strip  torn  from  his  rags.  Rags  are  very  convenient, 
sometimes.  He  was  tired  now,  and  the  sun  was 
hot,  but  there  was  no  time  to  lose  ;  so,  trying  care- 
fully to  shield  his  precious  posies  with  his  torn  hat, 
he  shuffled  along,  bare-headed,  the  weary  way 
home. 

Jack  had  been  rushing  about  everywhere ;  back 
and  forth,  here,  there,  and  yonder,  now  diving 
under  the  bushes,  now  jumping  the  creek;  but  he, 
too,  was  tired  now  and  followed  close  behind 
Joe,  panting  very  dejectedly,  paying  no  heed  to 
anything  about  him  —  as  if  he  were  a  mournful 
procession  on  his  own  account ;  and  so,  at  last, 
they  reached  home. 

The  old  goat  slumbered  in  the  doorway,  and 
the  little  black  pig  scurried  away  with  shrill  squeals, 
as  Jack,  roused  again,  made  a  dash  for  him.  But 
Jack  was  only  in  fun,  and  piggy  knew  that  very 
well.  He  was  squealing  only  to  carry  out  his  part 
of  the  performance. 

Mammy  had  gone  out,  too  well  accustomed  to 
Joe's  vagabond  roamings  to  wonder  where  he  was. 
There  was  corn-bread  on  the  shelf,  and  potatoes, 
too ;  and  Joe  and  Jack  ate  their  breakfast  together 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  had  been  put  in  water.  Joe 
hid  them  behind  the  cabin.  He  wanted  to  sur- 
prise Mammy.  She  did  n't  know  he  was  big 
enough  to  march  in  the  procession  with  the  rest. 

Later  in  the  day  the  dreary  little  procession  was 
moving  slowly  along  the  narrow,  dusty  streets  of 
the  straggling  Southern  town,  toward  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  cemetery  where  "the  men  who  died" 
had  their  humble  graves.  It  was  a  meager  little 
procession,  indeed.  A  drum  and  fife  furnished 
the  music;  there  were  a  few  white  men  who  led, 
and  then  a  straggling  line  of  colored  people,  men 
and  women,  too,  each  carrying  a  little  bunch  of 
flowers ;  and  behind  them  all  hobbled  little  Joe. 
Even  their  slow  pace  was  too  fast  for  him,  weary 
and  foot-sore  as  he  was;  but  he  struggled  bravely 
to  keep  up,  and  held  his  head  high,  and  carried  his 
big  posy  proudly, —  the  biggest  of  all,  as  he  had 
thought  it  would  be.  But  no  ;  Joe  was  n't  quite 
the  last  one  —  Jack  was  last,  close  behind  Joe,  and 
much  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  the  occasion. 

Ah  !  how  shall  I  tell  the  rest  ?  The  little  pro- 
cession had  just  passed  a  narrow  cross-street,  and 
there,  hidden  by  the  buildings  on  either  side,  a 
carriage  had   paused,  the  spirited  horse  held  in 
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big  bouquet  still  clenched  Cut  in  bit  poor  little 
hand. 

They  picked  him  up,  and  carried  him  into  a  warr* 
house  close  by,  and,  as  they  bid  the  little  (rlkm 
down,  and  Mammy,  with  wild  sobs  and  vails,  took 
him  tenderly  in  her  arms,  he  slowly  oprnrd  hb 
c)-es,  and  feebly  tried  to  put  the  flowen  into  her 
hand. 

**  P^  men  — who  died,**  he  said,  fiuntly,  and,  a 


briofs  ber  flowers  asd  mjts  i 

tears  (or  the  boy  wbo  was  her 

care.     And  jack  looks  wistfiJIy  iwio  her  tee,  «id 

whines  and  bys  his  bead  doww  spoa  the  pwrr  as 

if  begfiof  the  child  to  oome  agaia. 

Bat  Joe  sleeps  peaodally.  like  the  bant  wiem  he 
woold  have  hooored :  and  sook  day,  we  tnni,  ia 
that  brighter  world,  Maaaqr  sbal  hai«  her  boy 
again,  and  Joe  be  Isme  no  more,  fMCver ! 


TOM    AND    MAGGIE    TULLIVER. 

CHILD-SKETCHES    FROM    GEORGE    ELIOT.     No.    V.* 
By  Julia  Magruder, 


TuUiver  lived 
with  their  par- 
ents at  Dorlcote 
Mill,  a  pictur- 
esque old  place 
on  the  river 
Floss.  Tom  was 
the  elder,  and 
though  he  was  not 
so  intelligent  as  Mag- 
gie many  people  liked 
him  much  better,  be- 
cause he  had  none 
of  the  peculiarities 
which  made  Maggie 
seem  different  from 
other  children.  "He 
was  one  of  those  lads 
that  grow  everywhere 
in  England,  and,  at 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  look  as  much  alike 
as  goslings  —  a  lad  with  light-brown  hair,  cheeks 
of  cream  and  roses,  full  lips,  indeterminate  nose 
and  eyebrows  — a  physiognomy  in  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  discern  anything  but  the  generic 
character  of  boyhood ;  as  different  as  possible 
from  poor  Maggie's  phiz,  which  nature  seemed  to 
have  molded  and  colored  with  the  most  decided 
intention." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  TuUiver  were  given  to  frequent 
discussions  of  their  two  children,  the  father  always 
taking  the  part  of  his  little  favorite  Maggie,  over 
whom  Mrs.  TuUiver  used  to  sigh  and  shake  her 
head,  because  she  was  so  odd  and  unmanageable, — 
and  the  mother  always  extolling  the  eldest-born, 
Tom, —  whom  Mr.  TuUiver,  in  spite  of  his  fatherly 
affection,  considered  "a  bit  slowish." 

"  *  The  little  un  takes  after  my  side,  now,'  said 
Mr.  TuUiver,  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  dis- 
cussions ;  *  she  's  twice  as  'cute  as  Tom.  Too 
'cute  for  a  woman,  I  'm  afraid.  .  .  .  It 's  no 
mischief  much  while  she  's  a  little  un.' 

"  '  Yes  it  is  a  mischief  while  she  's  a  little  un, 
Mr.  TuUiver,  for  it  all  runs  to  naughtiness.  How 
to  keep  her  in  a  clean  pinafore  two  hours  together 
passes   my   cunning.      An',   now  you    put   me  i' 


and  Maggie  mind,'  continued  Mrs.  TuUiver,  rising  and  going 
to  the  window,  '  I  don't  know  where  she  is  now, 
an'  it  's  pretty  nigh  tea-time.  Ah  !  I  thought 
so  —  wanderin'  up  an'  down  by  the  water  like  a 
wild  thing  :  she  'U  tumble  in  some  day.' 

"Mrs.  TuUiver  rapped  the  window  sharply, 
beckoned  and  shook  her  head  —  a  process  which 
she  repeated  more  than  once  before  she  returned 
to  her  chair, 

"'You  talk  o'  cuteness,  Mr.  TuUiver,'  she  ob- 
served as  she  sat  down,  '  but  1  'm  sure  the  child  's 
half  an  idiot  i'  some  things ;  for  if  I  send  her  up- 
stairs to  fetch  anything,  she  forgets  what  she  's 
gone  for,  an'  perhaps  'uU  sit  down  on  the  floor  i' 
the  sunshine,  an'  plait  her  hair  an'  sing  to  herself 
like  a  Bedlam  creatur',  all  the  while  I  'm  waiting 
for  her  downstairs.  That  nivir  runs  i'  my  family, 
thank  God,  no  more  nor  a  brown  skin  as  makes 
her  look  like  a  mulatter.  1  don't  like  to  fly  i'  the 
face  o'  Providence,  but  it  seems  hard  as  1  should 
have  but  one  gell,  an'  her  so  comical.' 

"  '  Pooh  !  nonsense  !  said  Mr.  TuUiver  ;  '  she  's 
a  straight  black-eyed  wench  as  anybody  need  wish 
to  see.  I  don't  know  i'  what  she  's  behind  other 
folks's  children  ;  and  she  can  read  almost  as  well  as 
the  parson.' 

"  *  But  her  hair  won't  curl  all  I  can  do  with  it, 
and  she  's  so  franzy  about  having  it  put  i'  paper, 
and  I  have  such  work  as  never  was  to  make  her 
stand  and  have  it  pinched  with  th'  iron?.' 

"  '  Cut  it  off  —  cut  it  off  short,'  said  the  father 
rashly. 

"  '  How  can  you  talk  so,  Mr.  TuUiver?  She  's 
too  big  a  gell,  gone  nine,  and  tall  of  her  age,  to 
have  her  hair  cut  short ;  an'  there  's  her  cousin 
Lucy  's  got  a  row  o'  curls  round  her  head  an'  not 
a  hair  out  o'  place.  It  seems  hard  as  my  sister 
Deane  should  have  that  pretty  child  ;  I  're  sure 
Lucy  takes  more  after  me  nor  my  own  child  docs. 
Maggie,  Maggie,'  continued  the  mother,  in  a  tone 
of  half-coaxing  fretfulness,  as  this  small  mistake  of 
nature  entered  the  room,  *  where  's  the  use  o'  my 
telling  you  to  keep  away  from  the  water  ?  You  'U 
tumble  in  and  be  drownded  some  day,  an'  then 
you  'U  be  sorry  you  did  n't  do  as  mother  told  you.' 

"Maggie's  hair,  as  she  threw  off  her  bonnet, 
painfully  confirmed  her  mother's  accusation  :  Mrs. 

Mill  on  the  Floss." 
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liillivrt,  ii<^.(ii.,:  i.<  *  •!.  ..iiimr  to  hmtv  «  cwtMl 
I  iMf  iik>  "ilf  <  I'.iL  -. :  •  i>.:i<<  M.'  HmI  IimI  II  on  uw 
tbort  tn  front  lo  be  pittlMMl  belUfld  llw  «w«|  Md 
At  it  WM  utuaJly  Mfttlgbi  aa  hour  aUcr  k  kad  bftii 
lAkm  otti  01  |Mpof(  Mafgle  wm  noMniilljf  Iom> 
irtii  b«r  haad  lo  lwq»  Um  tfaifc,  kaavy  loon  om 
•  f  lirf  Klcaiitms  hlAck  ry«i— MtClloawyi 
Ik  I  vrry  much  ihc  air  of  «  wnoH  Witllimt  pony. 

"*Oh  tkar,  oh  (l««r,  M^KSt^,  whM  «i«  yoo 

ihinkin'  of,   lo  ihr«i«r  yoor  honnr-   f* ihmf 

I  4kr  tl  up»i4tr«,  ihcrv't «  gomi  ,  i  your 

ititr  bo  bnislMd*  an* put  your  oittcr  pUMioro  oa, 
a:\'  ihaaft  yoartbeat—dok  fbrtlianioi  aa*«MM 
an'  Ko  on  wiih  yowr  patdMork,  Vkc  a  liitlr  lady.* 

"'Oh  inoihor,'  aald  Mania  In  a  vehomtaily 
cram  loao,  *  I  doa'l  mm/  i«i  tlo  my  paickwoHu* 

*'  *  Whal  t  not  your  prriiy  patchwork,  lo  aMkr  a 
counirrpano  for  your  Aunt  Glagg  ?  * 

"  *  li  '•  fooltoh  wofk.'  MMl  Maggie,  with  a  toatoT 
her  m^nc  —  *  loaring  Ihlnp  to  pkcet  to  mtw  'em 
iiiKrihrr  agaio.  And  t  don't  want  to  do  anything 
for  tny  Aunt  Glegg  —  I  don*t  like  her.* 

"  Eait  Maggie,  dragging  her  bonnet  by  the 
ttHng,  while  Mr.  TulUver  Uught  audibly.** 

A  few  day*  Utrr  Mr.  Kiley,  a  neighbor  of  Mr. 
Tulliver**,  happeited  lo  come  to  the  home,  and 
in  a  converaalion  which  followed,  Maggie  heard 
ihcac  word* : 

"  *  It  *t  a  very  particular  thing.  .  .  it  *s  about 
my  l»oy  Tom.' 

"At  the  sound  of  thtt  name,  Maggie,  who  «nM 
teaicd  on  a  fow  atool  cloae  by  ihe  Arc,  with  a  large 
book  open  on  her  lap,  shook  her  heary  hair 
back  and  fooked  op  eagerly.  There  were  few 
Munds  that  routed  Maggie  when  the  was  dream. 
ing  over  her  book,  but  Tom's  name  terred  as  well 
as  the  shrillest  whistle :  in  an  in%unt  she  was  on 
the  watch,  with  gleaming  eyes,  like  a  Skyc  terrier 
suspecting  mischief  or,  at  all  e\*enis,  determined 
to  fly  .It  any  one  who  threatened  it  toward  Tom. 

"  '  You  sec.  I  want  to  put  him  to  a  new  school 
at  Muisummcr,' s.iiil  Mr.  Tulliwr;  *  he  *s  comin* 
a\v.nY  from  the  'cademy  at  Lady-day,  an'  1  «hall  let 
him  nin  loaae  for  a  quarter ;  but  after  ih.-ii  I  want 
to  send  him  to  a  downright  good  school,  where 
they  'II  m.ike  a  scholard  of  him.  ...  I  don't  nmm 
Tom  jo  be  a  miller  and  dinner.  I  see  no  fon  i* 
th.it :  why,  if  I  made  him  a  miller  an*  fermer,  he  "d 
Ih-  cxpectin*  to  take  to  the  mill  an*  the  famd,  an* 
.i-hinting  at  me  as  it  was  time  for  me  to  lay  by  an* 
think  o*  my  tatter  end.  Nay,  nay.  I  Ve  teen 
enough  o*  that  wi*  sons.  I II  never  pull  my  coal 
off  before  I  go  to  bed.  I  shall  give  Tom  an  eddi- 
cation  an*  put  him  to  a  business,  as  he  may  make 
a  nest  for  himself,  an'.not  want  to  posh  me  oot  o* 
mine.*  ** 

"This  was  evidently  a  point  on  whidi  Mr. 


Talllvar  fell  tifaagly*  and  Ika 

ghfoa  MNMsal  lapMiy  at 

ak— ad  kwlf  MJ  ■■Miliiiiiil  tor 

aMafwaad  m  a  daflMi  iMttaM  at  bm  i 

rwy*  aajTt  Mw  a  > 


wttfi^  ayMpwaM  wawa  MaaMy  aaaant 
,  aad  cat  kar  lo  na  4|aHk»  Twas,  m 
mnd  aapakla  af  tawkii  Wis 
aad  of  wakkig  ika  tolafa  la 
aana  way  imgfe  ky  kit  aitkadaiaii  Tkis  waa 
aaciokakafMt  ai 


fellw«ikakaH«rtlkkitta 


aBM.kia 


*** Falker,  Tom  woaM  a*i  ka 
i  I  know  he  would  0*1.*** 


la  yaa 


**  *  What  t  tkey  must  n*i  say  any  kana  «f  Toa^ 
•kr  mid  Mr.  TaOtver.  bokiag  ai  Maggfe  wkk  a 
twiakltag  aya.  Tkaa«  la  a  lowar 
Mr.  RSay,  aa  Ikoagk  Maggia  caald  at 

naverwaa.  Aadyoatkoaldkaarkanoad"! 
og;  aa  iftka  kimwad  k  afl  kifnukaad  Aadi 
alkcrbookl  Bat  k  *•  kad  —  k  ^  bad,' Mr.  TM- 
Itvcr  added,  tadly,  ckccUag  Ikia  MaaMMa  eaaka* 
lion:  *  a  woman's  no  kaaiaemwPkeiagaactoear; 
it 'II  torn  to  trouble,  I  doakt  Bai,klcmyoaf  .  .  . 
she  11  rmd  the  hooka  aad  aadctatai 
nor  kalf  ika  fblkt  aa  aiv  growad  i^k* 

**  Maggie's  ckaeka  kagim  lo  • 
ant  cacitemeni :  tke  Ikoagkt  Mr.  lUfey 
have  a  ictpact  fee  kcr  aowj  k 

"  Mr.  Rilqr  waa  taraiag  orer  Ike  leaaaa  of  tke 
book,  and  ske  ooold  amke  aoikiag  of  kia  tooa, 
with  its  higlharckad  eyebrows  {  bat  ka  piateatly 
looked  at  kcr  and  taid, 

"  *  Come,  come  aad  teO  mt  tooMikkig  akaai 
this  book;  here  are  tome  pkiaret — I  oaac  to 
know  wkal  they  mean.' 

'*  Maggie,  with  deepeaiag  coior, 
hetkaltoa  to  Mr.  Rilqr^  eftow  aad 
the  book,  eagerly  sciang  ooe  comer  aad 
bade  her  mane,  while  she  said. 

**  *  Oh.  1  11  teU  you  what  that  meam.  It  "^  a 
dreadful  picture,  b  n't  it  ?  But  I  caal  kdp  look- 
ingatit.  That  old  omnaa  in  dK  wner  Is  a  wtek 
—  they  Ve  put  her  in  to  ted  out  wkedber  tke  ^  a 
witck  or  no,  and  if  ske  turioM  tke  H  a  wiick,  aad  if 
she  *s  drowned— and  kaied,  yoa  know  — ske% 
innocent,  aad  not  a  witch,  bat  only  a  poor  tfly 
old  woman.  But  what  good  would  it  do  kerlkca, 
you  know,  when  she  wus  drowned ?  Only,  I  tup- 
pose,  the  *d  go  to  Heaven  aad  God  wtmld 
it  up  to  her.     And  this  dreadful 
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his  arms  akimbo,  laughing —  oh,  is  n't  he  ugly  ? — 
I  '11  tell  you  what  he  is.  He  's  the  devil  really ' 
(here  Maggie's  voice  became  louder  and  more  em- 
phatic), 'and  not  a  right  blacksmith.' 

"  '  Why,  what  book  is  it  the  wench  has  got  hold 
on  ? '  burst  out  Mr.  Tulliver  at  last. 

When  Mr.  Riley  named  the  work  and  added, 
rather  reproachfully,  "  '  How  came  it  among  your 
books,  Tulliver?'  Maggie  looked  hurt  and  dis- 
couraged, while  her  father  said, 

<'  '  Why,  it 's  one  o'  the  books  1  bought  at  Par- 
tridge's sale.  They  was  all  bound  alike  —  it  's  a 
good  binding,  you  see  — and  1  thought  they  'd  be 
all  good  books.  .  .  .  But  it  seems  one  must  n't 
judge  by  th'  outside.     This  is  a  puzzlin'  world.' 

"'Well,'  said  Mr.  Riley,  in  an  admonitory 
patronizing  tone,  as  he  patted  Maggie  on  the  head, 
'  I  advise  you  to  read  some  prettier  book.  Have 
you  no  prettier  books  ? ' 

"  '  Oh  yes,'  said  Maggie,  reviving  a  little,  in  the 
desire  to  vindicate  the  variety  of  her  reading,  '  I 
know  the  reading  in  this  book  is  n't  pretty,  but  1 
like  the  pictures,  and  I  make  stories  to  the  pictures 
out  of  my  own  head,  you  know.  But  1  've  got 
^sop's  Fables,  and  a  book  about  kangaroos  and 
things,  and  the  Pilgrivi's  Progress.^  " 

"  '  Ah  !  a  beautiful  book,'  said  Mr.  Riley ;  '  you 
can't  read  a  better.' 

"  *  Well,  but  there  's  a  great  deal  about  the  devil 
in  that,'  said  Maggie,  triumphantly,  'and  I  '11 
show  you  the  picture  of  him  in  his  true  shape,  as 
he  fought  with  Christian.' 

"Maggie  ran  in  an  instant  to  the  corner  of  the 
room,  jumped  on  a  chair,  and  reached  down  from 
the  small  bookcase  a  shabby  old  copy  of  Bunyan, 
which  opened  at  once,  without  the  least  trouble  ol 
search,  at  the  picture  she  wanted. 

"'  Here  he  is,'  she  said,  running  back  to  Mr. 
Riley,  'and  Tom  colored  him  for  me  with  his 
paints  when  he  was  at  home  last  holidays  — the 
body  all  black,  you  know,  and  the  eyes  red,  like 
fire,  because  he  's  all  fire  inside,  and  it  shines  out 
at  his  eyes.' 

"  'Go,  go!'  said  Mr.  Tulliver."  '"Shut  up  the 
book  and  let  's  hear  no  more  o'  such  talk.  It  is  as 
I  thought  —  the  child  '11  learn  more  mischief  nor 
good  wi'  the  books.  Go  —  go  and  see  after  your 
mother.' 

"  Maggie  shut  up  the  book  at  once,  with  a  sense 
of  disgrace;  but,  not  being  inclined  to  see  after 
her  mother,  she  compromised  the  matter  by  going 
into  a  dark  corner  behind  her  father's  chair,  and 
nursing  her  doll,  toward  which  she  had  an  occa- 
sional fit  of  fondness  in  Tom's  absence,  neglecting 
its  toilette,  but  lavishing  so  many  warm  kisses  on 
it,  that  the  waxen  cheeks  had  a  wasted,  unhealthy 
appearance." 


Mr.  Tulliver's  consultation  with  Mr.  Riley  re- 
sulted in  the  determination  to  send  Tom  to  school 
to  a  Mr.  Stelling,  a  clergyman  who  took  a  few  boys 
as  pupils  into  his  own  home.  Mrs.  Tulliver  was 
called  in,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  the 
thing  seemed  settled. 

"  '  Father,'  broke  in  Maggie,  who  had  stolen 
unperceived  to  her  father's  elbow  again,  listening 
with  parted  lips,  while  she  held  her  doll  topsy- 
turvy, and  crushed  its  nose  against  the  wood  of 
the  chair  —  '  Father,  is  it  a  long  way  off,  where 
Tom  is  to  go  ?     Sha'n't  we  ever  go  to  see  him  ?  ' 

"  '  I  don't  know,  my  wench,'  said  the  father, 
tenderly.      'Ask  Mr.  Riley;  he  knows.' 

"  Maggie  came  round  promptly  in  front  of  Mr. 
Riley,  and  said,  '  How  far  is  it,  please,  sir?  ' 

"  'Oh,  a  long,  long  way  off.'  .  .  .  'You 
must  borrow  the  seven-leagued  boots  to  get  to 
him.' 

"  '  That  's  nonsense  ! '  said  Maggie,  tossing  her 
head  haughtily,  and  turning  away  with  the  tears 
springing  in  her  eyes.  She  began  to  dislike  Mr. 
Riley  :  it  was  evident  that  he  thought  her  silly 
and  of  no  consequence. 

"  'Hush,  Maggie,  for  shame  of  you,  asking  ques- 
tions and  chattering,'  said  her  mother.  'Come 
and  sit  down  on  your  little  stool,  and  hold  your 
tongue,  do.' " 

So  Maggie  was  obliged  to  be  content  without 
any  more  exact  information. 

"  It  was  a  heavy  disappointment  to  Maggie  that 
she  was  not  allowed  to  go  with  her  father  in  the 
gig  when  he  went  to  fetch  Tom  home  from  the 
academy ;  but  the  morning  was  too  wet,  Mrs. 
Tulliver  said,  for  a  little  girl  to  go  out  in  her  best 
bonnet.  Maggie  took  the  opposite  view  very 
strongly ;  and  it  was  a  direct  consequence  of  this 
difference  of  opinion  that,  when  her  mother  was  in 
the  act  of  brushing  out  the  reluctant  black  crop, 
Maggie  suddenly  rushed  from  under  her  hands 
and  dipped  her  head  in  a  basin  of  water  standing 
near,  in  the  vindictive  determination  that  there 
should  be  no  more  chance  of  curls  that  day. 

"  '  Maggie,  Maggie,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tulliver, 
sitting  stout  and  helpless,  with  the  brushes  on 
her  lap,  '  what  is  to  become  of  you  if  you  're  so 
naughty  ?  I  '11  tell  your  Aunt  Glegg  and  your 
Aunt  Pullet,  when  they  come  next  week,  and 
they  '11  never  love  you  any  more.  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear,  look  at  your  clean  pinafore,  wet  from  top  to 
bottom.'" 

"  Before  this  remonstrance  was  finished  Maggie 
was  already  out  of  hearing,  making  her  way  toward 
the  great  attic  that  ran  under  the  old  high-pitched 
roof,  shaking  the  water  from  her  black  locks  as 
she  ran,  like  a  Skye  terrier  escaped  from  his  bath. 
This  attic  was  Maggie's  favorite  retreat  on  a  wet 
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«Uy«  wbm  iIm  wMlbcr  wa*  net  loo  roM  i  hnr  all* 
AvtWd  otti  all  hef  ill'hummm.  «>mI  laJIwiJ  Aland  10 
iIm  wmiii  MUm  wmwv  and  ilw  w<ifw*«Bmi  tlN'fwat 
and  Um  dark  nhmt  fanuBaaii  wMli  oob^ihit  Md 
IMM  ilM  kept  a  Kclirfi  wkkh  ilit  pMiiiiliid  far  all 
bar  nMbrttiiMa.  Tbto  «raa  iIm  irviili  oC  a  largt 
a^oodaa  4itll«  wlUdi  oaca  iMwM  wiili  iIm 
of  ayft  abow  iha  raddaM  of  ahiifca*  boi 
aolMydiiMad."  Ska  ImmI  OMUiy a ttma  " 
kanaif  ky  akamaialy  grtodiiig  aad  kaaung  ika 
woodan  kaad  agalmc  Ika  roox"  brwk  of  ika  fiaal 
cklmnayt  tkal  made  iwo  tqiMrr  r""~  — r—ttng 
Ika  root     That  »«•  whaf  Utc  di-  oa 

laacklnf  tka  attic,  wkblng  all  iitc  -ink  ">ili  a 
paailen  tkat  aapallad  vvary  ockrr  larm  ul  coo- 
■BMMHDan  ~  own  uv  iiiawiw  y  01  ina  gnavanoa 
ikatkadcaoacdH.  Asai  kMUkatobawofofittkif 
qtdatar,  and  ihc  cmulmK'  laaa  flarea,  a  wddaB 
kaam  of  tunthinr,  falhnt:  (hfoogb  tka  trko  tellka 
acroM  the  «rarm*CAirn  fthch-r*,  made  krr  Ikrow 
airay  ihc  Kcii»h  and  run  in  ibc  window.  The  van 
was  really  breaking  o«l ;  the  MMtnd  of  the  mtU 
Momod  ckcerftti  again;  tka  granary  doon  wota 
opan  t  and  tkcra  waa  Yap.  tka  qnaar  wkka  and 
brown  terrier,  witk  ooa  oar  tomad  kack.  tioctkig 
about  and  tnufflnx  vagody  aa  if  ka  ware  bi  aaarek 
ofaoompanioo.  It  waa  farreaisllbla.  MaggiaioMed 
bar  bair  back  and  ran  dowMtairt.  arind  bar  bon- 
net without  potting  it  on.  peeped,  and  then  dasbed 
aloni;  the  paange  le«t  the  thuuld  encounter  her 
mother,  and  was  quickly  out  in  the  yard,  whirling 
round  .  .  .  and  sinpng  at  she  whirled.  'Yap. 
Yap,  Tom  '*  comiiig  home ! '  while  Y.ip  danced 
and  barked  round  her.  as  much  as  to  say,  if  ibcre 
was  any  nobe  wanted,  be  was  the  dog  for  It. 

"  *  Hc];h.  hei;h.  Min.  you  11  make  yoortelf  giddy, 
an'  tumble  down  i'  the  dirt,'  said  Luke,  tbe  bead 
mUler.** 

**  Maggie  paused  in  her  whirling,  and  said, 
staggering  a  little,  *  Oh  no,  it  does  n't  make  me 
giddy,  Luke;  may  I  go  into  the  mill  witk  you?* 

"  Maggie  loved  to  linger  in  tbe  great  spaces  of 
the  mill,  and  often  came  oot  witk  ker  black  kair 
powxlcrcd  to  a  soft  whitencM  tkal  made  ker  dark 
eyes  flask  out  with  a  new  lire.  The  resolute  din. 
tbe  unresting  motion  of  tbe  great  stones  .  .  . 
the  meal  forever  pouring,  pouring  —  the  fine  white 
powder  softening  all  surfaces,  and  making  the  very 
spider-nets  look  like  a  faery  laoework  —  tke  sweet 
pure  scent  of  the  meal  —  all  helped  to  make 
Maggie  feel  that  the  mill  was  a  little  world  apart 
fitmt  her  outside  every-day  life.  Tbe  spiders  were 
especially  a  subject  of  specolatioo  with  ber.  Sbe 
wondered  if  they  bad  any  relatkms  outside  the 
mill,  for  m  that  case  there  must  be  a  painful  diffi- 
culty in  their  family  intercourse  —  a  tit  and  floury 
spider,  accustomed  to  take  kis  fly  well  dusted  with 


akrfkaia( 
ika  fly  ••«  «•  mttmftt,  and  llM 
ka  MMMNy 
BankapafiaTriwaMi 


wkkk  waa  rmhliii  to 

*'l  ikink  yon 
BMe— didyoo.  Lakar 

*«  *  Nay,  Misa  -  aa*  not  HMck  o^llMI,'Mid  Uka, 
wHk  graat  faaakMik  *  I  *to  no  raadv,  I  ara  «^' 

*«'Bm  tf  I  lent  yoaoaaof  my  baokoi  Uha f 
I  Va  not  got  any  wtrjt  praay  beoka  dtol  vwdd  ka 
aaqr  far  yan  10  raad,  kal  fkaia^  Aylr  Hmr^f 
^kn^^ikaiwanldHfl  yoaaB  abooi  ika  dMkr* 
ant  aana  of  paopla  to  Ika  wofld.  and  ifyoa  dy  n^ 
andnwand  tka 

yoa — tfwy  akov  tka  laoka  aad  ways  ( 
trkaitkaydaw    Tkara  art  ika  DairkaiM,  tary  fai. 


barrel* 

'*  *  Nay.   Mias,  I  *%  no  opinioo  ^ 
There  be  n't  mack  gaod  i* 

'"But  tbey'reonri 
oogbt  to  know  akooi  onr 

" *Fcrkapa  yoa  wooM  Kka  ^sfaiiiii/  S^ 
better :  tkat  *%  not  Dmckaan,  yw  know*  km  dO' 
kan^uooa.  and  ika  civat  cm*  and  ika 
a  bird  sittiag  on  to  lai  —  I  fargat  to 
There  are  oonntfiea  fan  aC  ikoaa  craanvaa. 

yon  like  to  know  abantilMn,  Lake?' 

**  *  Nay.  Min.  I  *n  got  to  keep  ooam  &  ika  flaw 
an'  com  —  I  can't  do  wT  kaoarto*  so  oHay  Iktofs 
bcMiea  ny  work.'  ** 

*'  <  Wky  yon  *re  Uke  my  broibcr  Tow,  Lake.*  mid 
Maggie,  wbking  to  inm  tbe  eonvcnaiian  agree- 
ably ;*  Tom  *s  not  food  of  rcadtog.  IhncTom 
so  dearly,  Luke  —  better  than  anybody  cfae  to  ike 
world.  When  be  grows  op,  I  sbdl  keep  kia  kooae. 
and  we  skall  always  live  together.  I  can  idl  kini 
crerytbmg  he  docs  n1  know.  But  I  tktok  Tom  *% 
devcr  for  aO  be  does  n't  like  books:  ke  mafcaa 
beantifal  whipcnrd  and  rabbit-peas.* 

**' Ah !' said  Luke.  '  but  he  "O  be  fine  an*  1 
as  the  rabbits  are  all  dead.* 

***  Dead  I '  screamed  Maggie. 
her  diding  seat  00  the  com.     *Oh 
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What !  the  lop-eared  one,  and  the  spotted  doe 
that  Tom  spent  all  his  money  to  buy  ? ' 

"  *  As  dead  as  moles,'  said  Luke." 

"'Oh  dear,  Luke,'  said  Maggie  in  a  piteous 
tone  while  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheek.  *  Tom 
told  me  to  take  care  of  'em,  and  I  forgot.  What 
shall  I  do  ? ' 

"  '  Well,  you  see,  Miss,  they  were  in  that  far 
tool-house,  an'  it  was  nobody's  business  to  see  to 
'em.  I  reckon  Master  Tom  told  Harry  to  feed  'em, 
but  there  's  no  counting  on  Harry.'  " 

"  '  Oh,  Luke,  Tom  told  me  to  be  sure  and  re- 
member the  rabbits  everyday;  but  how  could  I, 
when  they  did  n't  come  into  my  head,  you  know  ? 
Oh,  he  will  be  so  angry  with  me,  I  know  he  will, 
and  so  sorry  about  his  rabbits  —  and  so  am  I  sorry. 
Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ? '  " 

"  Tom  was  to  arrive  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
there  was  another  fluttering  heart  besides  Maggie's 
when  it  was  late  enough  for  the  sound  of  the  gig- 
wheels  to  be  expected  ;  for  if  Mrs.  Tulhver  had  a 
strong  feeling,  it  was  fondness  for  her  boy.  At  last 
the  sound  came, —  the  quick,  light  bowling  of  the 
gig-wheels, —  and  in  spite  of  the  wind,  which  was 
blowing  the  clouds  about,  and  was  not  likely  to 
respect  Mrs.  Tulliver's  curls  and  cap-strings,  she 
came  outside  the  door  and  even  held  her  hand  on 
Maggie's  offending  head,  forgetting  all  the  griefs 
of  the  morning. 

"  '  There  he  is,  my  sweet  lad  ! '  " 

"  Mrs.  TuUiver  stood  with  her  arms  open  ;  Mag- 
gie jumped  first  on  one  leg  and  then  on  the  other; 
while  Tom  descended  from  the  gig,  and  said,  with 
masculine  reticence  as  to  the  tender  emotions, 
'  Hallo  !  Yap  —  what !  are  you  there  ? '  " 

"  Nevertheless  he  consented  to  be  kissed  will- 
ingly enough,  though  Maggie  hung  on  his  neck 
in  rather  a  strangling  fashion,  while  his  blue-gray 
eyes  wandered  toward  the  croft,  and  the  lambs, 
and  the  river,  where  he  promised  himself  that  he 
would  begin  to  fish  the  first  thing  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  '  Maggie,'  said  Tom,  confidentially,  taking  her 
into  a  corner,  as  soon  as  his  mother  was  gone  out 
to  examine  his  box,  and  the  warm  parlor  had  taken 
off  the  chill  he  had  felt  from  the  long  drive,  '  you 
don't  know  what  1  've  got  in  my  pockets,'  nodding 
his  head  up  and  down  as  a  means  of  rousing  her 
sense  of  mystery. 

"  'No,'  said  Maggie.  '  How  stodgy  they  look, 
Tom  !  Is  it  marls  (marbles)  or  cobnuts?'  Mag- 
gie's heart  sank  a  little  because  Tom  always  said  it 
was  *  no  good '  playing  with  her  at  those  games  — 
she  played  so  badly. 

"  '  Marls  !  no ;  I  've  swapped  all  my  marls  with 
the  little  fellows,  and  cobnuts  are  no  fun,  you  silly, 
only  when  the  nuts  are  green.      But  see  here ! ' 


and  he  drew  something  half  out  of  his  right-hand 
pocket. 

"  'What  is  it?'  said  Maggie,  in  a  whisper.  '  I 
can  see  nothing  but  a  bit  of  yellow.' 

"  '  Why,  it 's  .  .  .  a  ,  ,  .  new  .  .  .  guess, 
Maggie.' 

"  '  Oh,  I  canH  guess,  Tom,'  said  Maggie  im- 
patiently. 

"  '  Don't  be  a  spitfire,  else  ,1  won't  tell  you,'  said 
Tom,  thrusting  his  hand  back  in  his  pocket,  and 
looking  determined. 

"  'No,  Tom,'  said  Maggie,  imploringly,  laying 
hold  of  the  arm  that  was  held  stiffly  in  the  pocket. 
'  1  'm  not  cross,  Tom ;  it  was  only  because  1  can't 
bear  guessing.     Please  be  good  to  me.' 

"Tom's  arm  slowly  relaxed,  and  he  said,  'Well, 
then,  it's  a  new  fish-line, —  two  new  uns, —  one  for 
you,  Maggie,  all  to  yourself.  I  would  n't  go  halves 
in  the  toffee  and  gingerbread  on  purpose  to  save  the 
money;  and  Gibson  and  Spounccr  fought  with  me 
because  I  would  n't.  And  here  's  hooks  —  see 
here  !  .  .  .  I  say,  wonH  we  go  and  fish  to- 
morrow down  by  Round  Pool  ?  And  you  shall 
catch  your  own  fish,  Maggie,  and  put  the  worms 
on,  and  everything:  won't  it  be  fun  ? ' 

"  Maggie's  answer  was  to  throw  her  arms  around 
Tom's  neck  and  hug  him,  and  hold  her  cheek 
against  his  without  speaking,  while  he  slowly  un- 
wound some  of  the  line,  saying,  after  a  pause : 

"  '  Was  n't  I  a  good  brother,  now,  to  buy  you  a 
line  all  to  yourself?  You  know,  I  need  n't  have 
bought  it  if  I  had  n't  liked.' 

"  '  Yes,  very,  very  good.  .  .  .  \  do  love  you, 
Tom.' 

"  Tom  had  put  the  line  back  in  his  pocket,  and 
was  looking  at  the  hooks  one  by  one  before  he 
spoke  again. 

"  *  And  the  fellows  fought  me  because  I  would 
n't  give  in  about  the  toffee.' 

"'Oh  dear!  1  wish  they  would  n't  fight  at 
your  school,  Tom.     Did  n't  it  hurt  you  ? ' 

"Hurt  me?  no,'  said  Tom,  putting  up  the 
hooks  again,  taking  out  a  large  pocket-knife,  and 
slowly  opening  the  largest  blade,  which  he  looked 
at  meditatively  as  he  rubbed  his  fingers  along  it. 
Then  he  added, 

"  '  I  gave  Spouncer  a  black  eye,  I  know  —  that 's 
what  he  got  by  wanting  to  leather  me ;  I  was  n't 
going  to  go  halves  because  anybody  leathered 
me.' 

"  '  Oh,  how  brave  you  are,  Tom  !  I  think  you  're 
like  Samson.  If  there  came  a  lion  roaring  at  me, 
1  think  you  'd  fight  him  —  would  n't  you,  Tom  ?  ' 

"'How  can  a  lion  come  roaring  at  you,  you 
silly  thing?     There  's  no  lions  only  in  the  shows.' 

"  '  No  ;  but  if  we  were  in  the  lion  countries  —  1 
mean,  in  Africa,  where  it 's  very  hot —  the  lions  eat 
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people  I Hrtv.    1  ir«n  •!•<*«  u  jmi IaiIm book wlwrv  ** * cjfc,  f|oii*i  boilivr,  M«fpr «     ia«  fv  todk  a 

Irrailil.'  tlUy  -•  I  flldl  f»  Mid  Mt  »y  fSlMli.' 

il,  I  •hottld  foi  II  ffun  «im1  fliooi  Mm.*  *«  M«fglff^  Imwi  b«fM  10  iMMr  vliii  ter.  Sto 

If  rov  ImmI  o'l  Ko«  «  gun  — wt  oiiflM  dmtd  mc  toll  iW  Md  t^Ml^  m  «M»t  boi  ikt 

'  >i.  yottkiMm,  iMMihiokiiig,  JwCMtifo  wrfhidiiMrTow  to  ifiiBUhigiinet«bt««M 

«i  ibm  «  graoi lion migbi  niiilowtrd  a«t.  fMaktog  bow  ik*  eoald  irfl  Mm  ilM  wvt  to 

tu  I                <i|  wt  oottki  n'l  fM  avay  Utun  hu  «a4ko«  M  ooee  kto  toftov  ood  M»  ooffri  iar 

Wlu; .. :  yoodo,  Tom^  ^:^»tf*t  dwdod To»'t  ■■jiroCalldMor*     "^  -•« 

**Tom  puMtd,  and  «i  Uu*  laniod  Mrajr  co»>  9^10  •( 


'rr  WAS  om  or 


«it.| 


tomptuously,  saying.  *  But  the  lion  is  ivV  coming.  **  *  Tom,*  she  said  ttnidly,  when  they  were  o«t- 

What  's  the  use  of  talking  ? '  oMoors,  *  how  modi  money  did  yon  give  far  yoor 

"  *But  I  like  to  fancy  how  it  would  be,*  said  rabbits?* 

Maggie,  following  him.      *  Just  think  what  you  "  *  Two  half-crowns  and  a  sixpence,*  said  Toai» 

would  do,  Tom.*  prompdy. 

Vol.  XV.— 39. 
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**  '  I  think  I  've  got  a  great  deal  more  than  that 
in  my  steel  purse  upstairs.  I  '11  ask  mother  to 
give  it  to  you.' 

*'  '  What  for  ?  '  said  Tom,  '  I  don't  want  your 
money,  you  silly  thing.  1  've  got  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  you,  because  I  'm  a  boy.  I 
always  have  half-sovereigns  and  sovereigns  for  my 
Christmas  boxes,  because  I  shall  be  a  man,  and 
you  only  have  five-shilling  pieces,  because  you  're 
only  a  girl.' 

"  'Well,  but,  Tom — if  mother  would  let  me 
give  you  two  half-crowns  and  a  sixpence  out  of  my 
purse  to  put  into  your  pocket  to  spend,  you  know, 
and  buy  some  more  rabbits  with  it  ? ' 

"  *  More  rabbits?     I  don't  want  any  more.' 

"  '  Oh,  but,  Tom,  they  're  all  dead.' 

"Tom  stopped  immediately  in  his  walk  and 
turned  round  toward  Maggie.  '  You  forgot  to  feed 
'em,  then,  and  Harry  forgot,'  he  said,  his  color 
heightening  for  a  moment,  but  soon  subsiding. 
'  I  '11  pitch  into  Harry  —  I  '11  have  him  turned 
away.  And  I  don't  love  you,  Maggie.  You  sha'n't 
go  fishing  with  me  to-morrow.  I  told  you  to  go 
and  see  the  rabbits  every  day.'  He  walked  on 
again. 

** '  Yes,  but  I  forgot — and  I  could  n't  help  it, 
indeed,  Tom.  I  'm  so  very  sorry,'  said  Maggie, 
while  the  tears  rushed  fast. 

"  'You  're  a  naughty  girl,'  said  Tom,  severely, 
*  and  I  'm  sorry  I  bought  you  the  fish-line.  I  don't 
love  you.' 

"  '  Oh,  Tom,  it  's  very  cruel,'  sobbed  Maggie. 
'  I  'd  forgive  you  if  you  forgot  anything  —  I  would 
n't  mind  what  you  did  —  I  'd  forgive  you  and  love 
you  !  ' 

'"Yes,  you  're  a  silly;  but  I  never  do  forget 
things  —  /  don't.' 

"'Oh  please  forgive  me,  Tom;  my  heart  will 
break,'  said  Maggie,  shaking  with  sobs,  clinging 
to  Tom's  arm,  and  laying  her  wet  cheek  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  Tom  shook  her  off  and  stopped  again,  saying 
in  a  peremptory  tone,  'Now,  Maggie,  you  just 
listen.     Are  n't  I  a  good  brother  to  you  ? ' 

"'Ye-ye-es,'  sobbed  Maggie,  her  chin  rising 
and  falling  convulsively. 

" '  Did  n't  1  think  about  your  fish-line  all  this 
quarter  and  mean  to  buy  it,  and  saved  my  money 
o'  purpose,  and  would  n't  go  halves  in  the  toffee, 
and  Spouncer  fought  me  because  I  would  n't  ? ' 

"  '  Ye-ye-cs  .  .  .  and  I  .  .  .  lo-lo-love 
you  so,  Tom.' 

"  'But  you  're  a  naughty  girl.  Last  holidays 
you  licked  the  paint  off  my  lozenge-box,  and  the 
holidays  before  that  you  let  the  boat  drag  my  fish- 
line  down  when  I  set  you  to  watch  it,  and  you 
pushed  your  head  through  my  kite  all  for  nothing.' 


"  '  But  I  did  n't  mean,'  said  Maggie;  '  I  could 
n't  help  it.' 

"  '  Yes,  you  could,'  said  Tom,  '  if  you  'd  minded 
what  you  were  doing.  And  you  're  a  naughty 
girl,  and  you  sha'n't  go  fishing  with  me  to-morrow.' 

"With  this  terrible  conclusion,  Tom  ran  away 
from  Maggie  toward  the  mill,  meaning  to  greet 
Luke  there,  and  complain  to  him  of  Harry. 

"Maggie  stood  motionless,  except  from  her 
sobs,  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  then  she  turned  round 
and  ran  into  the  house,  and  up  to  her  attic,  where 
she  sat  on  the  floor,  and  laid  her  head  against  the 
worm-eaten  shelf,  with  a  crushing  sense  of  misery. 
Tom  was  come  home,  and  she  had  thought  how 
happy  she  should  be,  and  now  he  was  cruel  to  her. 
What  use  was  anything  if  Tom  did  n't  love  her  ? 
Oh,  he  was  very  cruel !  Had  n't  she  wanted  to 
give  him  the  money,  and  said  how  very  sorry  she 
was  ?  She  knew  she  was  naughty  to  her  mother, 
but  she  had  never  been  naughty  to  Tom  —  had 
never  meant  to  be  naughty  to  him. 

"  '  Oh,  he  is  cruel ! '  sobbed  Maggie  aloud,  find- 
ing a  wretched  pleasure  in  the  hollow  resonance 
that  came  through  the  long  empty  space  of  the 
attic.  She  never  thought  of  beating  or  grinding 
her  Fetish  ;  she  was  too  miserable  to  be  angry. 

"  Maggie  soon  thought  she  had  been  hours  in 
the  attic,  and  it  must  be  tea-time,  and  they  were 
all  having  their  tea  and  not  thinking  of  her.  Well, 
then,  she  would  stay  up  there  and  starve  herself — 
hide  herself  behind  the  tub  and  stay  there  all 
night ;  and  then  they  would  all  be  frightened  and 
Tom  would  be  sorry.  Thus  Maggie  thought  in 
the  pride  of  her  heart,  as  she  crept  behind  the  tub; 
but  presently  she  began  to  cry  again  at  the  idea 
that  they  did  n't  mind  her  being  there.  If  she 
went  down  again  to  Tom  now,  would  he  forgive 
her?  Perhaps  her  father  would  be  there,  and  he 
would  take  her  part.  But,  then,  she  wanted  Tom 
to  forgive  her  because  he  loved  her,  not  because 
his  father  told  him.  No,  she  would  never  go  down, 
if  Tom  did  n't  come  to  fetch  her.  This  resolution 
lasted  in  great  intensity  for  five  dark  minutes 
behind  the  tub  ;  but  then  the  need  of  being  loved, 
the  strongest  need  in  poor  Maggie's  nature,  began 
to  wrestle  with  her  pride  and  soon  threw  it.  She 
crept  from  behind  her  tub  into  the  twilight  of  the 
long  attic,  but  just  then  she  heard  a  quick  foot- 
step on  the  stairs." 

It  was  Tom's  step,  but  he  was  not  coming,  as 
she  ardently  hoped,  of  his  own  free  will,  to  make 
friends  with  her,  and  say  he  had  forgiven  her. 
The  truth  was  he  had  been  so  busy  talking  to 
Luke,  and  visiting  all  the  old  familiar  haunts,  that 
he  had  not  thought  of  Maggie  until  tea-time  came, 
and  he  was  questioned  by  his  father  and  mothei* 
about  his  little  sister,  and  sent  off,  when  he  had 
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hHl  btgttn  on  tiw  phtm<akt,  to  micJi  for  Imv. 
Migglt  **  katw  Tom'ft  mtp,  and  ktr  Imwi  btgM 
lo  bMl  vtoltnilr  wHh  clM  MMkltn  tliodi  of  Inipt. 
Me  only  Mood  i^uU  ai  ih«  topof  iWtMin  and  Mid, 
*M«a^,  yoM'fitooooitdowo.'  Botirborpfcod 
to  him  ud  clttog  found  bto  neck,  Mbbing,  *  Ok, 
Tom,  piMM  forghw  mo  >-•  1  eMi*i  boM  N  —  I  will 
•Iwayt  bo  good  — nlway*  riiminibir  ibinp  — do 
lovt  OM  —  plfit,  donr  Tom  t '  ** 

**  Magglo  and  Tom  wtfo  lUll  vwy  modi  likt 
young  anlmnb,  and  w  abo  coukl  rob  bvr  cb«wb 

wayi  and  tbtft  wort  toodar  tlmi  bidit  bidUwl 

had  boon  oaad  to  anaoar  to 

that  bo  btbavcd  with  a  * 

with  bla  maolutioo  to  ponbdi  bor  aa 

dtfoervad  t  ho  actoally  bogan  to  Mm  bar  bi  ftcaro, 

and  M)-, 

••  •  Don*!  cry,  tbtn,  Magirio— bart,  oat  •  Ml  o* 
cak«.* 

**  Maggla'k  ooba  bogan  to  anbiida,  and  ibo  pm 
out  bar  moolb  (or  tbo  cabo  and  bit  a  piece ;  and 
then  Tom  bit  a  piaor,  Joet  for  company  {  and  they 
ate  together,  and  niMwd  each  other**  cbeeka,  and 
browt,  and  noaea,  togelber,  while  tbey  ate,  with  a 
bomiUating  rwmhiance  to  two  friendly  pooica. 

**  *  Come  alonK,  Magiie.  and  have  tea,*  wid 
Tom  at  last,  when  there  waa  no  more  cake  eaoepC 
what  was  downatain. 

"Soendedtheaorrowtofthbday,  and  the  nest 
morning  Maggie  waa  trotting  with  her  own  fishing- 
rod  in  one  hand  and  a  handle  of  the  ba»ket  in  the 
other,  itepping  alwaya,  by  a  peculiar  gift,  in  the 
rouddieat  place*,  and  looking  darkly  radiant  from 
under  her  beaver  bonnet  liccausc  Tom  wat  good 
to  her.  She  had  told  Tom,  howoxr,  that  the 
should  like  him  to  put  the  worms  on  the  hook  for 
her,  althouKh  she  accepted  his  «t>rd  when  he  aa* 
surcd  her  that  M-orms  could  n't  feel  (it  was  Tom^ 
priv.itc  opinion  that  it  did  n't  much  matter  if  they 
did).  He  knew  all  about  worms,  and  fish,  and 
those  things;  and  what  birds  were  aaiaduevoos, 
.-ind  how  padlocks  opened,  and  which  way  the 
handles  of  the  gates  were  to  be  lifted.  Maggie 
thought  thb  sort  of  knowledge  was  very  wooderfid 
—  much  more  diflkruls  than  remembering  what  was 
in  the  books ;  and  she  was  rather  in  awe  of  Tom^ 
superiority,  for  he  was  the  only  person  who  called 
her  knowledge  *  stuff,*  and  did  not  feci  surprised 
at  her  deveraesa.  Tom,  indeed,  was  of  opinion 
that  Maggie  was  a  silly  little  thing ;  all  giris  wcie 
silly :  they  could  n't  throw  a  stone  ao  as  to  hit  any- 
thing,  could  n't  do  anything  with  a  podaet-knile, 
and  were  frightened  at  frogs.  Still,  he  was  very 
fond  of  his  sister,  and  meant  always  to  take  care  of 
her,  make  her  his  housekeeper,  and  punish  her 
when  she  did  wrong. 


'*  1  Wy  •«««  on  ifctir  way  to  iW 

loot  wbila  aiBb  Ho  9m  kmmkam4amUmmt 
and  it  waa  myatoitoM^  wo^  dHM  il  AmM  M  ilmoM 
•  poiibci  fVMidffrwMd  to  vidi  •••■•  Md  laM 
ftadi,  ao  dM  iIm  Mlir  waa  Miy  to  bt  ii«i  olmi 
yoa  fM  doaa  to  iba  bftok.  Tba  tigbc  of  ibe  old 
■NonvipOTOwvyvHoipnasos  ioH«vpao9>nvnMr« 
and  ba  spoba  to  Magg^  to  At  noai  amlablv  obia* 

parad  ibtir  ttcblr.    Ha  ibaaw  bar  Hnt  far  bor,  and 


pM  iba  rod  toto  hm  band.  MMgfa  dtongbi  ii 
probaMa  ibal  iba  amnH  Mi  wowd  carot  to  brv 
book, aad iba toift onta to TotoU  Boiibt  had 
feraanan  aS  aboiM  iba  M^  and  wna  toaktog 

jIma^^h^^^^    ^a    fl^^  ^^k^^^^^^   MM^^B^^a     ^^M^^^m.   ^P^^^iA  ^^mA^     ^^   ^ 

nraHowy  at  um  gMasy  wmot,  wmttt  ■  ow  ■■o,  m  a 
'  t  onb  I  lonb.  Maggia  f ' 
to  proaoM  bar 


tort 
alaig 
ctog  on  Iba  gvaai^ 
**  Tom  waa  mrbad 
**«Ob,  Mapie!  yoo  ftda  dodtl 


*'  Maggie  waa  not  nnnwinai  of 
boi  it  waa  eooogb  ibai  Tom  oaBad  bar 
and  waa  pjcwed  wiib  ber.    Tbaro  waa 


of  tbari^Bf  iab,aadibe 
aa  if  Iba  wiUova,  and  Ibe  reed^  and  Iba  oator  bad 

woold  bmIi*  a  vary  nice  beavcn  to  Abydtopoal 

in  that  way,  and  never  be  scolded.  Shancvar 
knew  she  bad  a  biia  tU  Tom  told  bar,  bm  she 
Uked  naldng  very  mncb* 

*'  It  waa  one  of  their  bnppy  mnintogi  Tbey 
troltod  afong  and  ml  dowa  togrtbrr,  wMi  no 
tboagbt  tbat  fife  woold  ever  rbaafr  aMxh  far 
tbem ;  they  woald  only  gel  bigpr,  aad  aol  go  to 
acbool,aad  itwooU  aimq«be  Oe  ibe  boMaya; 
tbey  wooM  ahvays  live  togelbu  aad  be  faad  of 
eacholber.  And  the  mill  vidi  its  booadag,—  ibe 
great  cbestnat>trre  onder  wbicb  tbry  played  m 
houati, —  ibeir  own  liitfe  river,  the  Ripple,  wbcie 
tbe  baaba  aeeaMd  like  boam,  aad  Tom  was  abmya 
teefag  tfm  wator>rata,  whBa  Magigle  gatkcred  dw 
parple,  phaay  topa  of  the  reeds,  winch  dw  MNgoi 
and  dropped  aftensard-^ above  aH,  the  great  Fioas, 
aloi^  which  tbey  wandered  widi  a  aeaae  of  tnvd, 
to  aee  the  rodung  spring-tide.  Ae  awfal  E^ic, 
come  up  like  a  bnagry  aaoaaier,  or  to  aee  dK 
Great  Ash  vhicb  bad  oaoewafled  aad  gaoaaednea 
man — tbeaetbaigs  woold  always  be  jaat  the  aame 
to  them.    Tom  dwo^t  people  were  at  a 
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vantage  who  lived  on  any  other  spot  of  the  globe ; 
and  Maggie,  when  she  read  about  Christiana  pass- 
ing '  the  river  over  which  there  is  no  bridge,'  always 
saw  the  Floss  between  the  green  pastures  by  the 
Great  Ash." 

Mrs.  TuUiver  was  a  woman  who  thought  a  great 
deal  of  her  family,  and  it  was  always  her  habit, 
before  entering  into  any  serious  undertaking,  to 
ask  her  sisters  and  their  husbands  to  her  house, 
for  a  family  council ;  so  they  were  now  bidden  to 
come  and  confer  about  sending  Tom  to  Mr.  Stel- 
ling,  before  the  final  arrangements  should  be 
made. 

Tom,  for  his  part,  "  was  as  far  from  appreciating 
his  *kin'  on  the  mother's  side  as  Maggie  herself; 
generally  absconding  for  the  day  with  a  large  sup- 
ply of  the  most  portable  food  when  he  received 
timely  warning  that  his  aunts  and  uncles  were 
coming.  ...  It  was  rather  hard  on  Maggie  that 
Tom  always  absconded  without  letting  her  into 
the  secret." 

On  the  day  before  the  arrival  of  the  expected 
guests,  "there  were  such  various  and  suggestive 
scents,  as  of  plum-cakes  in  the  oven,  and  jellies  in 
the  hot  state,  mingled  with  the  aroma  of  gravy, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  feel  altogether  gloomy ; 
there  was  hope  in  the  air.  Tom  and  Maggie  made 
several  inroads  into  the  kitchen,  and  .  .  .  were  in- 
duced to  keep  aloof  for  a  time  only  by  being  allowed 
to  carry  away  "  a  sample  of  the  good  things. 

"  '  Tom,'  said  Maggie,  as  they  sat  on  the  boughs 
of  the  elder-tree,  eating  their  jam  puffs,  '  shall  you 
run  away  to-morrow  ? ' 

"  *No,'  said  Tom,  slowly,  when  he  had  finished 
his  puff  and  was  eying  the  third,  which  was  to  be 
divided  between  them,  '  no,  I  sha'n't.' 

"  'Why,  Tom  ?     Because  Lucy  's  coming  ?  ' 

"  'No,' said  Tom,  opening  his  pocket-knife,  and 
holding  it  over  the  puff,  with  his  head  on  one  side 
in  a  dubitative  manner,  .  .  .  '  what  do  /  care 
about  Lucy  ?  She  's  only  a  girl ;  sAe  can't  play 
at  bandy.' 

"  '  Is  it  the  tipsy-cake,  then?'  said  Maggie,  ex- 
erting her  hypothetic  powers,  while  she  leaned 
forward  toward  Tom  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
hovering  knife. 

"  '  No,  you  silly ;  that  '11  be  good  the  day  after. 
It 's  the  pudden.  I  know  what  the  pudden  's 
to  be  —  apricot  roll-up  —  oh,  my  buttons  ! ' 

"With  this  interjection,  the  knife  descended  on 
the  puff,  and  it  was  in  two,  but  the  result  was  not 
satisfactory  to  Tom,  for  he  still  eyed  the  halves 
doubtfully.     At  last  he  said, 

"  '  Shut  your  eyes,  Maggie.' 

"'What  for?' 

"  'You  never  mind  what  for  — shut  'em  when  I 
tell  you.' 


"  Maggie  obeyed. 

"  '  Now,  which  '11  you  have,  Maggie,  right  hand 
or  left?' 

•'  '  I  '11  have  that  with  the  jam  run  out,'  said 
Maggie,  keeping  her  eyes  shut  to  please  Tom. 

"  '  Why,  you  don't  like  that,  you  silly.  You 
may  have  it  if  it  comes  to  you  fair,  but  I  sha'n't 
give  it  to  you  without.  Right  or  left  —  you  choose 
now.  Ha-a-a  ! '  said  Tom,  in  a  tone  of  exaspera- 
tion, as  Maggie  peeped.  '  You  keep  your  eyes 
shut  now,  else  you  sha'n't  have  any.' 

"  Maggie's  power  of  sacrifice  did  not  extend  so 
far;  indeed  I  fear  that  she  cared  less  that  Tom 
should  enjoy  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  puff, 
than  that  he  should  be  pleased  with  her  for  giving 
him  the  best  bit.  So  she  shut  her  eyes  quite  close 
till  Tom  told  her  to  'say  which,'  and  then  she 
said,  '  Left  hand.' 

"'You've  got  it,'  said  Tom,  in  rather  a  bitter 
tone. 

"  '  What !  the  bit  with  the  jam  run  out  ?  ' 

"  '  No;  here,  take  it,'  said  Tom,  firmly,  hand- 
ing decidedly  the  best  piece  to  Maggie. 

"'Oh,  Tom,  please  have  it;  I  don't  mind  —  I 
like  the  other;  please  take  this.' 

"  '  No,  I  sha'n't,'  said  Tom,  almost  crossly,  be- 
ginning on  his  own  inferior  piece. 

"  Maggie,  thinking  it  was  no  use  to  contend  fur- 
ther, began  too,  and  ate  up  her  half  puff  with  con- 
siderable relish  as  well  as  rapidity.  But  Tom  had 
finished  first  and  had  to  look  on,  while  Maggie  ate 
her  last  morsel  or  two,  feeling  in  himself  a  capacity 
for  more.  Maggie  did  n't  know  Tom  was  looking 
at  her;  she  was  seesawing  on  the  elder  bough,  lost 
to  almost  everything  but  a  vague  sense  of  jam  and 
idleness. 

"  '  Oh,  you  greedy  thing  ! '  said  Tom,  when  she 
had  swallowed  the  last  morsel.  He  was  conscious 
of  having  acted  very  fairly,  and  thought  she  ought 
to  have  considered  this,  and  made  up  to  him  for  it. 
He  would  have  refused  a  bit  of  hers  beforehand, 
but  one  is  naturally  at  a  different  point  of  view  be- 
fore and  after  one's  own  share  of  puff  is  swallowed. 

"Maggie  turned  quite  pale.  'Oh,  Tom,  why 
did  n't  you  ask  me  ?  ' 

"'/  wasn't  going  to  ask  you  for  a  bit,  you 
greedy.  You  might  have  thought  of  it  without, 
when  you  knew  I  gave  you  the  best  bit.' 

"  '  But  I  wanted  you  to  have  it  —  you  know  I 
did,'  said  Maggie,  in  an  injured  tone. 

"  'Yes,  but  I  was  n't  going  to  do  what  wasn't 
fair,  like  Spouncer.  He  always  takes  the  best  bit, 
if  you  don't  punch  him  for  it ;  and  if  you  choose 
the  best,  with  your  eyes  shut,  he  changes  his 
hands.  But  if  I  go  halves,  1  '11  go  'em  fair  —  only 
I  would  n't  be  a  greedy.' 

"  With  this  .   .   .  Tom  jumped  down  from  his 
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bough,  ami  ibivw  •  mom  wIiIi  a  * koigli I'  aa  • 
M«Mlly  altmUofi  lo  Ya^wlM  Imi4  alio  btM  loolk 
lag  on  whilt  tbt  aairtlti  vaaMMd.  wMi  •m  aglia- 
Hon  of  hk  mn  and  Mtop  wMdi  «omM  hanMf 
haw  bwm  wiilioui  MiMrnon.  Yn  ilw  tMritoM 
dogaecfMod  Tom's  aiunnlonwuhaft  modi  alacftliy 
at  if  bo  liad  bttn  traoiod  qoHt  fiWRmMly. 

*'  But  Magglo  .  .  .  Ml  Mill  oa  bor  boi^  aad 
gaw  bvfMll  up  to  tbo  bwo  Mmto  of  aiimMllid  w* 
proadi.  Sbe  would  ba««  givoo  ibo  ufOfId  not  le 
bavt  tmlffn  all  bcr  puf,  and  to  bavo  lavtd  tomt 
of  it  lor  Tom.  No(  but  thai  Ibo  pdlT  via  vorjr 
nic«,  .  .  .  but  »hff  «irtittl«i  bavo  goao  wkboot  ll 

fnitm 


•*!  boof  M  —  aod  Ao  am  ll 
hr   Tbo 


^•3 

«bar 


moM  btfmi  lo  gito  mif  10  Ibo  diMfo  ol 

aiiaOto  Mid  ibo  ImMod  ftoHi  bof  boo^i 
I  oaa>  *  t  •  bbo  vmi  io  bm  M^i  ■hhk  i 


Tbmo  wm  Tomi  boc  bo 

■a  ibo  Mor  bow  iv  odT  bt  •« 
way  lo  ibe  croM  rtow.** 


mibia 


^ 


?^ 


^    (vnmcnccment^ ,  Q  Ik  C^& . 
Tal^a»c^jEflJ%^  <l<^. 

iS^pimc.       ^^^,.„_^        ^Dev/. 


/     \ 


p?«^^ 


'in 


^  5 


Ecich  Hunter,  wim  his  strongly  corded   Bona^, 
^^e.ms  to  s&Y ,  1.  II  hit  theit  Rabhit.  don't  "you  Kna^A/^'.' 
V^nd  it  s  possilale 

ihe-y^  A/vill, 
If  the  creaiture    's 

only    still , 


But    ci  Rcibb 
so   licible   to 


YOUNG    TIMOTHY-GRASS    AND    FORGET-ME-NOTS. 

By  Estelle  Thomson. 

Young  Timothy  crept  to  the  old  meadow  bars,  Two  eyes  of  the  prettiest,  bluest  of  blue. 

And,  between  the  brown  rails  peeping  through,         Forget-me-nots  hid  in  the  grass; 
Saw, —  what    do    you    think, — on    the    opposite     But  he  could  n't  climb  over,  and  could  n't  crawl 
side?  through, 

Two  eyes  of  the  prettiest  blue.  And  he  's  peeping,  still  peeping,  alas  ! 
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W 11  ILK  the  »hip  which  curHeil  lUrniiaili 
vicphant  from  LcNMloa  to  New  York  was  ploaglag 
alonK  ihnmgh  tha  ooMOt  aoolhcr  thip,  earrytog 
aituilicr  jumbo,  was  niUng  from  l^r«Kk  in  ihc 
Shciluid  lalaDds  to  Ibe  port  of  Gnuaton.  It  «m 
a  long  and  tadiom  jownay  ftom  bia  iilaad  booM 
betwaca  the  Atlaatk  and  tha  North  Saa,  toochlog 
at  three  different  ports  and  changing  thipaal  each, 
then  acro««  the  wide  ocean  to  New  Yoriu  He 
liid  n'l  MTcin  io  mind  it  thouith.  and  t  dnrr  Mv  hr 


'  aad  to  banar  apMla  dMi 
who  wade  the  luyaga  ta  ibraawaaba 
waa  ibc  beavtarof  Ibe  two  by 

i  of  |ioaao>i     AH  of  |oa  bsav 


Iba  paibt  bat  I  doabc  wbaibcr 
Mw  M  aaMl  a  poajr  aa  Jaaiba    I 

did:aadMfb« 
In  ivrntv  folt>flioara 


^7^    "'*•  ■  > 


'C'^fe'   ** 


\:lii^.^^rX 


'jvitao  WAS  AS  <;BxnA  AS  A  Kjma^  amd  or 


««S 
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at  Grassfield,    I   have   had  ample  opportunity  to 
learn  all  about  them.     Jumbo  was  two  years  old 
when  he  came  to  us,  and  weighed  one  hundred  and 
sixteen    pounds.      He    seemed   to   thrive   in   the 
American  climate ;  for  after  he  had  been  with  us 
a  year,  he  grew  stouter  and  stouter  until  he 
could  make  the  little  marker  on  the  scales 
point  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds,      -x^  . 
This  was  his  greatest  weight,  and  he 
appeared   to  be  very  proud  of  it,  for 
when  he  stood  on  the  platform  of 
the   scales  he  held  his  head  very   ^, 


~  in  Winter. 


erect  and  neighed,  as  if  to  say,  "  There  !  I  am  a 
very  big  pony,  after  all !  " 

When  Jumbo  was  first  turned  into  the  pasture, 
and  introduced  to  the  other  ponies,  he  galloped 
first  to  one,  then  to  another,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  herd,  as  if  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
new  friends.  Many  of  the  ponies  were  afraid  of 
him  at  first,  and  one  or  two  of  the  older  ones  bit 
at  him  and  kicked  him  ;  but  he  did  n't  seem  in  the 
least  discouraged  by  this  rude  reception,  and  soon 
made  himself  perfectly  at  home.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  was  on  good  terms  with  every  one  of  the 
ponies  except  old  Gypsy.     She  was  a  very  bad- 


tempered  animal,  and  whenever  anything  dis- 
pleased her  she  would  raise  her  hind  feet  into  the 
air,  like  the  kicking  mule  which  the  clown  rides  at 
the  circus.  Of  course  Gypsy  was  very  unpopular 
with  the  other  ponies,  just  as  cross  people  always 
are  with  their  associates.  I  ought  to  say,  as  excuse 
for  her,  that  she  was  very  old,  and  her  grandchil- 
dren and  great-great-grandchildren  played  around 
her  in  the  pasture.  That  may  be  the  reason  she 
was  not  dealt  with  more  harshly ;  for,  perhaps, 
ponies  —  like  some  little  children  — are  taught  to 
respect  old  age. 

Jumbo  was  as  gentle  as  a  kitten,  and  of  course 
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XtCtamr    Ihr    |irl       '    '  f4Cf« 

ihry  Kirw  mi  (umi  '!o«r 

never   liml  «  moawii- 
niiciXt  (iurtng  lb*  mih. 

there  wM  nn  tmuid  to  be  doite  «l  Ibr  vUUgv.  il 
W4ti  jumbo  who  had  to  be  mnI<i>"|  -' -•  •-'•«fl«d, 
Aiul  ritklcn  up  «nd  do«n  lh<tl  :  *«« 

hill.  1 1  wrtk  Jumbo,  too,  who  muM  w  iuirtK9»cd  to 
the  little  Cdrl  w h«MV«r  MOOOT  wwf  to  bt  cftMld 
awAy  frum  the  carHagt  toad,  or  wrbgacwr  a  ^ 
of  wAirr  mutt  bo  carried  to  Um  imni  la  Uw  bay- 
field.  Then,  too.  Jumbo  was  latigbl  to  rhurn  ilw 
butter  un  the  endlmi  chain  t  and  be  did  ihi*  worb 
10  much  better  ihAit  "  Shcp."  that  the  tlog  hdd  to 
mign  the  onftcr  to  him,  whKh  Uuy  ShcptrMonly  loo 
ghul  to  do.  When  there  were  vi»itor«  at  the  bouae, 
jumlKt  wa%  oArn  led  on  to  the  front  piana  and 
then  thruu);h  ihr  frontdoor  into  the  mam  ball.  He 
•e«ined  to  apprcdato  the  booor,  and  bis  coodoct 
in  tb«  bouae  waa  quito  exemplary.  He  would 
quietly  eat  an  apple  or  a  lump  • '  >n  tomi 

body'»  hand,  and  he  WM  very  cat  •  ,il  nothing 

on  the  flour.  This  may  have  been  because  be  «ai 
anxious  not  to  lose  a  bit  of  hit  luiKhcon,  but  I 
prefer  to  think  it  was  a  proof  of  hit  good  manners. 
A  Csvorite  amusement  of  the  children  was  to 
drive  tandem ;  or  to  drive  even  four  ponies  in  single 


file.    In 

tofwHMli 

along  ai  a 

ralatog  bis  fcet  big|i  Amu  ibt 

Ibal  he  might  t*>A  sfomblr. 


■hen  be  Mood  on  bts  btod  lec^  ami 
ibcfv  an  Imig  ■•  ba  cmddL  He  mm  alw 
mhmb  to  w  flow  at  ifcc  vofdoi  eoMflHM»  Ow 
oTblalikbiwMloaiii 
to  bia  badivMd  ibM  to 
liw  OMftoft  fwd,  Mtfll  Ilw  dflg  woflldJMiif  to  ibe 

(toMM  M  Mgbt« 

jumbo  was  imm  a  blacb  poafr,  Uto  atoH  «i  iboar 
vou  bare  saea.  Tbeft  wna  a  broad  stripe  of  wblto 
along  bis  bacfc«  cslcadtog  aader  IMa,  al  tbe  way 
Tben,  too,  ibert  waa  soaw  wblia  oa  bia 
andoablalafl. 

After  leUiag  )(oa  all  aboac  Ma,  il  Mtav  M 
to  bave  to  ead  bjr  saybif  dwi  Jaaibo  ii 
Uw  odd  part  orii  la,  Ibal  be  dtod  Ilw  I 
and  Jaat  tbe  weak  after  tbt  ilspbaat  Jmaba.  I 
that  1  could  bave  icaa  tfwa  staadiag  aide  by  sida. 
What  a  coatraat  tbcrr  woald  bavr  bsea  f  TWiv 
b  a  Uttle  coll  of  bk  m  tbe  pHCaiv  aow,  miiUk  k 
marked  esacUy  tthe  baa.  W«  basa  aaatod  Ibis 
oolt  Haduaberry  Pma. 


ALSAVt  fUIC«D  AT  TWI  HOAB  OT  Tl 


TWO    LITTLE    ROSES. 


Bv  JuuA  P.  Baixard. 


Ohb  merry  summer  day 
Two  roaes  were  at  play  : 
All  at  once  they  took  a  notion 
They  would  like  to  run  away ! 

<)•!  or  little  roses; 

lunny  little  roecs. 
To  wont  to  run  away ! 


Tbey  stole  oloag  my  ieooe ; 

They  domberrd  op  my  wall; 

Tbey  climbed  utto  my 

To  asake  a  awtaiag  caO ! 
Queer  Utderoaes: 
Fnnay  fittle  roses. 

To  make  a  morning  caD ! 
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DRILL:     A     STORY    OF    SCHOOL-BOY    LIFE 


By  John  Preston  True. 


Chapter  IX. 


There  was  no  reveille  in  that  dormitory  on  the 
morning  after  the  fire  ;  and  although  nearly  all 
the  boys  awoke  from  force  of  habit  at  the  hour 
when  it  should  have  sounded,  they  were  ordered 
by  the  Doctor,  after  he  had  satisfied  himself  that 
though  tired  they  were  in  good  condition,  to  turn 
over  and  go  to  sleep  again.  This  order  they  were 
not  slow  in  obeying.  Lessons  were  shortened  that 
day,  at  roll-call,  and  drill  as  well;  which  led  Fred 


Warrington  to  remark  that  he  wished  a  fire  would 
occur  every  fortnight ;  though  the  novelty  of  the 
new  manual  was  still  fresh,  and  the  boys  enjoyed 
their  quarter-staff  play  as  much  as  ever.  For 
steady  exercise,  however,  both  the  principal  and 
the  Doctor  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  too  violent; 
while  as  a  relaxation  it  was  of  use  in  enlivening  the 
monotony  of  drill,  and  awakening  new  faculties  in 
minds  wearied  by  hard  study. 

"  It  is  not  my  whole  plan  to  make  much  of  it," 
observed  the  principal,  in  answer  to  some  protest 
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from  Uocior  Mcv  tu ihy.  "  I  twiv  •§  iiiof««iMl  btOtr 
lo  cooM*  M  toon  M  my  pffponuioM  wv  oon* 
plMtd.  Tht  qofitf  oloyw  torvt  Bwnoliite  10 
All  yp  a  gap  t  mi4«  wImni  Uw  imm  ooatib  will  bt 
wtogiiod  10  tlMlr  ptopor  pbm  in  ilw  •yWM 
which  1  am  evolving,  and  Irwn  whkh,  coiMfary 
ihottgh  II  lie  to  «U  Mh«4  canon*.  I  conManily  «•• 
p«cl  KTval  rr«ull«." 

"  llul  why  ntH  haw  irutnrd  iha  niMkvto  nnitl 
you  wrr«  tvMiyt"  a«knl  ihr  Doctor,  cufkwaly. 
**  li  would  haw  Mvcd  tome  rippmr.** 

**  You  mkMindcfviAiMl  m«  t  I  do  Ml  InUnd  lo 
rvtlrv  ihc  Mav««  aliogcihcr.  Tht  gMfdif  fif  hi* 
ilmot.  »ill  »itll  cafry  ihtm  »hm  on  4M)r,  md 
onof  or  twtcr  A  ««ik  ihara  will  ht  a  gaMfil  Cmm 
cinit  hout.  For  ihr  rrn  of  ihc  drtfl—  wdU  thai  la 
Mill  a  Bccrvi,**  and  Ihc  principal,  laMghtngi  taraad 
away  to  the  room  where  tht  anlor  daM  waaawnllhif 
him,  loaving  tht  Doctor,  and  aomt  fcw  oClfct  bofrt 
who  had  bttn  Uatcnlng  angerly,  in  a  itatt  of  t 
foctory  tantaliiatiow  thxi  can  be  imagintd  bantr 
than  daacrlbid.  Uut  the  ntwt  which  thry  flonld 
gamtr  from  tht  chaff  waa  important,  to  wH:  that 
thtrt  waa  ytl  more  to  come,  and  that  they  had  not 
**  wen  the  bottom  of  the  baaket."  Wyhe  waa  trnt 
(iir  by  the  General,  and  had  a  long  convtraaiion 
with  him  on  aome  tubjcci  unknown  lo  the  mat, 
but  of  which  he  wa«  manifestly  aching  to  lelL 

"  Tell  you  what,  Kd,  I  'd  wii render  my  commi** 
»ion  for  the  privilctte  of  Irllin);  yoo  all  about  it,  if  I 
could  nriih  honesty.  It '» ju»(  the  biggeat  thing  that 
ever  waa  heard  of  aince  the  palmy  dayaof  Athens 
hi  tht  age  of  Pericka,  and  will  make  a  stir  that  will 
be  known  of  all  owr  fAt's  continent,  and  perhaps 
some  others  as  well,"  and  Harry  hugged  himself  in 
a  vain  endeavor  to  repress  the  fedinga  straggling 
for  expression. 

**  What 's  the  good  of  telling  me  that  much  and 
stopping  there?"  said  Kd  sulkily,  and  savngely 
hiting  a  ie^d-pencil  until  he  broke  it;  wheieat 
Harry  laughed  provokingly,  and  went  to  have 
another  talk  with  the  General. 

When  he  came  away  from  hendqaartcrs,  in- 
stead of  returning  at  once  to  hb  room  he  walked 
down  to  the  shore  of  the  bke  and  looked  off  over 
the  level  expanse  in  a  mcditati\x  way.  The  day 
was  cold ;  it  was  one  of  those  stinging  days  that 
come  suddenly  without  any  warning  in  the  midst 
of  mild  weather;  when  the  mercury  drops  fu  below 
the  frecxing  point  and  the  air  itself  seems  to  sparkle 
with  frost. 

One  or  two  boats  whkh  had  not  ret  been  pnt 
into  winter  quarters  lay  froaen  in.  while  the  whole 
lake  was  apparently  ice-bound.  It  woukl  be 
**  skate-able  "  before  night  if  the  weather  hchL  It 
was  already  strong  enough  to  bear,  along  the  shore ; 
and  Harry  cautioasly  crept  out  a  little  way  to  as- 


cavtam  ihm  Mnpar«#iH  tmi,    Whew  ht 
ht  rnhnd  Mid  tiNalMd  ptfiMMhw  ••  i»  • 


Mniporlwob 
of  ynrdt  of  doth,  and  an  toon  la 
tadMa  long,  mhtck  bt  itntwisiwl  m  a  hswp  «4  tig 

won  HI  a  iMroniMv  snopw     iw^  wven  ke  a^ 
MratB«  wt  had  an  Mitwltw  omIi  Ifet  lalMV,  and  at 

nt  wMMIao  and  ttnnti  tMay  in  Mt  own 


In  fvpoft  Imi  ■  nt  dM  not  tinp^ 
In  iht  nidydMh,  Naffyaippod  om 
*wnilwb«ldhN|«>MlbitilMnt  hi  Mt 
iffffkt^  Mid  a  pradWowly  long  bnni 
ann,  wwlt  In  hit  nnnd  bt  oantad  a  iMit 
onoruy  anavwrns  a  ngni  mi|pM  natw  naaw  aaan 

tht  tiMt  of  iIm  IbIm^ 
ig  Cram  ifet  lap  of  a 
Than  a  gntc  of  nhid  Maw  M  ooL     Soaa 
Harry  remroad, bnl  Mtbondb  ht kad  idll 


It  was  ThanktfMnff  anndnf.    Drnm  At  lakt 
the 

the  odon  of  many  a 
kkdMn  ddmntya  along  tht  ahorc    Thtiocwna 

blue  anifaraH^  w«rt  ciMinc  i0BMa  of  al 
npon  tht  glaiqr  andhce.    TW  whtla  inarimt  maa 
one  in  (iarct,  and  tvtn  the  piindpni  wna^Mhigky 


with  a 
bow,  and  qdcdy  indnlffaif  in  a 

strange  **  podographic  * 

Dane  was   thera,  vainly 
Harry,  who  had 


Far  down  the  lake  a  wWie  1 
ahcndhndaa 
natty  acroos  the  wide 
wind  itself  wMch  drovt  it*    They  1 
sad  bend  befoe  thebbat  as  the 
then  straighten  up  as  aprmgdy  aa  a 
the  gusts  had  spent  thdr  force. 

**An  icebani!— aa  ioe*boatl* 
were  directed  toward  it. 

**  Fanny  kind  of  ioe4wal,  I  aboaid  aay,"  said 
Rankin,  who  waa  eapeiknoed  in  onch  msitni. 
«*  See  bow  stiff  she  stands  op  so  iL  Ifii  had  been 
an  ioe-bont  of  any  kind  that  I  know  oC  she  woold 
be  lying  down  from  the  wind ;  bat  see  there !  — 
the  thing  is  actaaDy  lennin(  avnnac  the 

It  was.  indeed,  acting  in  a  1 
to  well-bred  winier-yadMa ;  and 
with  an  their  eyes  they  coaU  see  no  aemUanoe  of^ 
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a  hull ;  yet  it  certainly  was  not  far  enough  away 
to  be  "  hull-down,"  although  the  smallness  of  the 
sail  had  given  the  impression  that  it  was  at  a  greater 
distance  than  it  was  in  fact. 

Suddenly  it  tacked  sharply,  to  avoid  running 
ashore,  and  the  skipper  laid  his  course  back  across 
the  lake  almost  directly  toward  the  gazing  skaters. 
They  could  see  one  figure  standing  by  the  mast, 
grasping  it  with  one  hand ;  but  if  there  was  any 
helmsman  he  was  hidden  by  the  sail.  The  flag  at 
the  end  of  the  long  lateen  yard  streamed  out  gayly, 
a  thin,  scarlet  streamer;  and  now  and  again  a 
white  streak  flashed  for  an  instant  as  the  steel 
shaved  up  a  feathery  flake  of  ice  when  the  swift 
craft  yawed  under  the  unsteady  breeze,  and  the 
spectators  fancied  that  they  could  hear  the  ringing 
hiss  of  the  polished  blades  beneath. 

The  ice  gave  a  great  crack  as  the  craft  glided  on, 
and  the  sound  went  booming  up  and  down  the  lake 
for  miles  and  miles,  echoing  from  shore  to  shore 
like  a  martial  salute  from  the  rocky  fortresses  of 
winter  to  the  flag-ship  of  some  foreign  squadron. 

Dane  brought  his  hand  down  upon  his  thigh 
with  a  slap. 

"  As  I  live,  it  is  Harry  Wylie  !  " 

The  next  moment,  with  a  rush,  the  craft  flashed 
by  them  and  the  flakes  flew  like  foam,  as  it  rounded 
to  and  shot  up  into  the  wind's  eye  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  gathering  sternway,  came  rapidly  down 
toward  them. 

"  Of  course  !  I  ought  to  have  known,"  said  Ran- 
kin, who  was  a  New  Yorker,  a  little  mortified  that 
he  had  not  solved  the  mystery.  "  But  who  would 
have  expected  to  see  a  skate-sail  up  here,  and  of 
such  a  strange  pattern  as  that  ? " 

"  What 's  a  skate-sail?"  asked  Dane,  as  he  and 
Rankin  joined  the  crowd  around  Harry,  foremost 
among  whom  were  the  professors. 

"  Why,  you  see,  it  's  an  ice-boat,  of  which  a 
fellow's  own  skates  are  the  runners  !  Just  a  sail, 
held  up  before  the  wind ;  only  this  is  an  odd  kind 
that  I  never  saw  before." 

The  crowd  looked  on  admiringly  while  Harry 
explained  his  device.  He  had  strapped  to  his  foot 
the  iron  tube  which  he  bought,  and  in  this  was 
stepped  a  short  mast,  of  cane,  about  six  feet  high  ; 
at  right  angles  to  this  and  just  above  his  ankle  a 
long  boom  swung  horizontally,  while  from  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  boom  another  ran  backward  at  an 
acute  angle,  crossing  the  mast  at  about  the  height 
of  his  shoulder,  and  extending  back  until  the  area 
of  sail  at  that  side  of  the  mast  was  about  equal  to 
the  area  on  the  other  side.  This  made  a  large 
triangle,  with  one  side  parallel  to  the  ice  ;  and  a 
short  rod  was  loosely  attached  at  one  end  to  the 
forward  angle,  the  other  end  being  held  in  the  hand. 

"  You  see,  I  can  hook  my  arm  around  the  mast," 


said  Harry,  explaining  it,  "and  lean  back  against 
the  wind,  keeping  the  nose  of  the  sail  steady  with 
the  rod;  and  if  it  blows  too  hard,  I  slide  down  at 
arms-length  and  lean  hard,  keeping  my  other  foot 
well  under  me,  so  that  if  the  wind  drops  suddenly 
I  shall  keep  right  side  up.  I  might  have  rigged 
a  reef  that  could  be  adjusted  while  under  sail,  if  I 
had  cared  to  have  it." 

"  How  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  boys,  who  was  deeply 
interested. 

"  By  using,  above  this  yard,  another  lateen,  slid- 
ing up  and  down  the  mast ;  to  reef,  all  that  one 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  drop  the  other  yard 
down,  letting  the  baggy  sail  fall  outside  of  the 
second  lateen.  It  would  be  heavy,  though,  and 
rather  awkward  to  manage." 

"It  strikes  me  that  it  is  not  easy  to  go  before 
the  wind,  as  you  have  rigged  your  sail,  Wylie  "  ; 
the  objection  came  in  the  clear  voice  of  the  prin- 
cipal across  the  crowded  heads. 

"  It  is  n't  easy,  sir,"  said  Harry,  frankly.  "It 
would  be  if  I  had  fastened  the  socket  further  for- 
ward on  my  foot  instead  of  at  the  instep,  but  I 
could  not  make  it  secure  there  using  only  what  I 
had  to  work  with,  and  it  matters  the  less  since  it  is 
swiftest  on  the  wind." 

But  to  the  boys  it  seemed  perfection,  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  more  knowing  drew  out  from  the 
rest  and  instituted  a  headlong  chase  along  shore 
toward  the  village,  each  straining  every  nerve 
to  be  the  first  at  the  fishing-tackle  dealer's, 
lest  he  should  find  that  the  most  available  canes 
had  been  sold  before  his  arrival.  Holiday  though 
it  was,  before  night  a  dozen  sails  were  skimming 
across  the  ice  in  every  direction,  and  an  impromptu 
race  was  arranged  at  a  moment's  notice.  It  was  a 
fine  sight  to  see  the  white  sails  bending,  one  after 
another,  before  the  blast,  then  rising,  like  reeds, 
when  the  gust  lessened  in  force,  and  shooting  past 
each  other  as  now  one,  now  another,  obtained  an 
advantage.  Lieutenant  Rankin  was  the  winner 
by  a  long  distance,  as  he  was  an  experienced 
yachtsman,  and  found  it  easy  to  adapt  his  nautical 
knowledge  to  the  changed  circumstances.  Harry 
Wylie  was  next,  with  Mitchell  a  close  third,  —  so 
close  that  at  one  time  he  nearly  succeeded  in  being 
second. 

Chapter   X. 

It  required  some  little  patience  among  the  boys 
at  the  Institute  to  enable  them  to  exist  contentedly 
for  the  next  week.  Skate-sailing  was  the  prevailing 
craze,  and  yet  time  was  wanting  to  enable  them 
to  gratify  it.  But  there  were  compensations  — 
symptoms  that  the  long,  mysterious  planning  and 
preparation  were  about  to  come  to  an  end.     The 
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by  degrees  until  the  man- 

mum  of  effort  had  been  attained,—  all  of  whidi  araa 
duly  entered, in  pounds  avoirdupob,  upon  the  pagea 
of  a  ledger- Ulce  volume  which  the  Doctor  never  al* 
lowedotttofhisstghtforamoroent.  InotbercohmuH 
were  entered  the  height  of  the  student,  length  of 
arms,  and  girth  of  arras  and  diest,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  personal  statistks  of  similar  im- 
port, until  oxry  student  in  Uie  Institute  had  been 
thus  carefully  examined  and  put  on  record :  after 
which  Harr>'  and  the  Doctor  seemed  to  have  a 
\-ast  amount  of  figuring  to  carry  through,  wbicfa 
apparently  v^-as  not  connected  with  any  of  the 
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like  a  miniature  telegraph  line  ready  for  the  wire, 
or  like  a  Brobdingnagian  comb. 

"  I  vow  !  "  declared  Dane,  when  he  saw  this,  "  I 
was  right  after  all.  '  O  my  prophetic  soul  !  '  we 
are  to  have  the  cockshys,  sure  !  " 

"But  what  have  the  stakes  to  do  with  them?" 
asked  a  skeptical  student,  who  declined  to  accept 
the  hypothesis  so  confidently  advanced. 

"  Why,  to  put  the  teacups  on,  to  be  sure  ;  won't 
we  just  raise  the  price  of  crockery,  though  !  " 

*'  But  I  don't  see  what  all  that  measuring  has  to 
do  with  it,"  continued  the  doubter,  laughing,  "and 
the  Doctor  is  n't  the  man  to  cipher  for  two  weeks 
just  for  the  fun  of  it !  " 

"  Oh,  the  measuring!  "  said  Dane,  a  little  less 
confidently.  "I  had  forgotten  about  that.  Per- 
haps—  the  General  wanted  to  know  who  could 
hit  the  hardest,  and  smash  the  most  china." 

But  his  theory,  ingenious  though  it  was,  failed 
to  win  adherents.  Harry  declined  even  to  hear 
his  friend's  argument  —  to  the  effect  that  he  knew 
more  about  the  game  than  the  lieutenant  and 
therefore  was  a  proper  person  to  be  called  to  the 
General's  assistance  —  and  was  thereby  nearly  pro- 
voked into  betraying  the  whole  matter.  The  boys 
present  pricked  up  their  ears  and  were  all  attention, 
when  he  suddenly  bethought  himself,  cried,  "  You 
are  a  set  of  humbugs,  all  of  you  !  "  and  darted  away 
to  his  room  at  full  speed,  tingling  in  every  nerve 
as  he  thought  of  his  narrow  escape.  He  resolved 
to  give  Master  Dane  a  highly  moral  lecture  on  the 
duties  of  friendship  when  next  they  met. 

At  high  noon  on  the  same  day,  however,  a  dray 
quietly  entered  the  grounds  directly  from  the  rail- 
road station,  heavily  laden  with  long  parcels  most 
carefully  protected  by  many  wrappers  and  handled 
by  the  man  in  charge  as  gingerly  as  though  they 
had  been  dynamite  cartridges.  The  boys  were  at 
dinner,  and  only  the  principal  was  at  the  drill-hall. 
The  packages  were  carried  within  and  stored  in  a 
dark  room,  Mr.  Richards  assisting.  The  dray  de- 
parted, and  no  one  was  the  wiser. 

It  was  quarter-staff  day,  and  the  boys  were  apt 
to  be  on  hand  even  before  the  hour  for  drill,  to 
snatch  a  moment  for  polishing  and  oiling  their 
staves  ;  they  were  particularly  proud  of  them,  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  bringing  out  the  rich  color 
in  the  greatest  perfection.  These  now  presented 
an  appearance  very  different  from  that  of  the 
tallow-hued  sticks  with  which  the  students  had  first 
been  armed,  and,  in  spite  of  their  inherent  tough- 
ness, the  slaves  bore  many  a  dent. 

Company  D,  having  just  finished  their  fencing 
bout,  stood  at  rest  with  folded  arms,  in  their  proper 
places  on  one  side  of  a  hollow  square,  with  staves 
leaning  against  their  shoulders,  and  still  wear- 
ing  helmets,  when   the  General  appeared   upon 


the  platform  which  ran  along  the  room  behind 
them. 

"  Attention  —  Battalion  !  " 

Every  boy  in  the  battalion  straightened  up  in- 
stantly, and  brought  his  staff  to  the  shoulder, 
and  officers  who  had  been  conversing  with  their 
friends  hastily  returned  to  their  proper  positions. 

"Company  D,  about — ^face  !  " 

Around  spun  the  helmets  like  animated  tops, 
and  the  General  then  looked  down  upon  a  line  of 
wire-gauze  faces,  instead  of  ochre -hued  heads. 

"  Company  C,  right  wheel  —  march  !  " 

With  the  student  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  line 
and  nearest  to  the  platform,  as  a  pivot,  the  line 
swept  around  without  a  waver,  just  clearing  the 
boys  of  Company  B,  who  had  faced  them  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  square,  and  who  had  been 
marched  backward  a  few  paces  to  make  room. 

"Company  B,  forward  —  march!"  and  it  re- 
turned to  its  former  position. 

"  Left  wheel  —  march  !  "  and  as  the  other  com- 
pany had  done,  they,  too,  swung  around  and  fell 
into  line  behind  it. 

"Company  A,  forward  —  march!"  and  that 
company  moved  forward  toward  the  General  and 
halted  behind  Company  B.  Thus  the  companies 
stood,  with  the  shorter  boys  at  the  front  and  the 
tall  forms  of  Company  A  bringing  up  the  rear. 

The  General  stepped  aside,  and  Mr.  Richards 
came  forward  slowly,  with  his  hands  behind  him. 

"  Parade  —  rest  I  "    The  battalion  stood  at  ease. 

"Boys,  the  time  has  come  when  I  can  explain 
my  plan  for  your  physical  improvement,  and  1  wish 
to  thank  you  for  the  patience  with  which  you  have' 
borne  the  many  and  unexpected  delays.  It  has 
proved  more  expensive  than  I  .had  at  first  sup- 
posed, but  if  I  can  send  you  out  from  the  Institute 
with  strong,  well- trained  bodies  and  equally  well- 
trained  minds,  I  shall  regret  no  outlay. 

"As  you  are  aware,  the  Greeks  of  old  placed 
a  well-developed  set  of  muscles  upon  a  some- 
what higher  plane  than  an  equally  well-equipped 
brain  ;  for  the  highest  prize  in  the  land  was  the 
crown  of  wild  olive  bestowed  upon  the  winner  of 
the  Olympic  games.  It  was  before  the  age  of  gun- 
powder,—  before  the  personal  prowess  of  the  war- 
rior had  given  way  to  the  tactic  and  skill  of  the 
general.  But  the  winners  of  the  games  are  forgot- 
ten. Their  very  names  are  scarcely  known  to  us ; 
while  the  men  who  relied  upon  intellect  for  their 
fame  have  sent  their  names  ringing  down  the  ages, 
and  made  their  time  the  golden  age  of  Greece. 

"  Yet  the  Olympian  festivals  were,  in  another 
way,  of  incalculable  benefit  to  all  the  nation ;  for 
they  stimulated  to  the  highest  degree  that  regard 
for  physical  exercise  which  brings  the  body  near- 
est to  perfection,  and  gave  strong  frames  to  men 
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General,  mounied  the  platform  and  came  forward 
rather  difBdently.  a  ttir  began,  irrcpreaalble,  la- 
crearing,  until  at  Ia»i  the  ends  of  ibcttavet  dropped 
to  the  floor  with  a  »harp  rattle,  and  a  volley  of 
hand-clapping  bunt  from  the  ranki  like  the  touod 
of  litany  waten. 

It  wa*  hard  for  Harry.  He  wat  never  much  of 
an  orator,  and  nothing  but  hit  eamettncat  of  par« 
poae  saved  him  from  utter  failure.  At  it  wat, 
although  the  color  roae  in  hit  face,  he  mduiely 
put  everything  out  of  mind  ta«>e  the  one  thing  for 
which  he  was  there. 

**  Boys,  how  many  of  you  have  ever  belonged  to 
archery  clubs  ? "  wat  hb  firtt,  teemingly  irrelevant, 
question.  Fifteen  or  twenty  of  Company  A  raised 
their  staves  to  right  shoulder  shift,  in  indica- 
lion  cf  assent,  according  to  the  custom  at  tbe 
Institute,  and  here  and  there  among  tbe  real 
there  were  others.  Harry's  foce  lighted  up  with 
surprised  satlsfoction  at  tbe  number.  Stepping 
quickly  bade  to  tbe  door  of  the  store-room  be 
\-anished  for  a  second,  aitd  as  quickly  returned, 
bringing  in  his  hand  a  long  bow,  madeof  saasafras 
wood.  "The  problem  has  been,  boys,  to  onile 
the  ad\'antages  of  a  gymiuoium  with  tbe  babit  of 
obedience  and  the  disctpltne  of  our  present  mili- 
tar>-  drill.  This  "—  holding  up  tbe  bow  — "  is  tbe 
means  of  obtaining  that  result.  Ever>-  time  that 
you  draw  thb  to  the  bead  of  a  twenty.ei|:ht-incb 
arrow  >*ou  expand  die  chest,  bring  into  play  tbe 
muscles  of  bodi  arms  and  shookkn,  straighten  tbe 
back,  strengthen  the  legs,  and  accustom  tbe  eye 
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bung  with  tbe  laaael  at  ibe  ead  of  ibe 
When  these  bad  beea  fobfy  perfoded  bi  evetyiUag 
save  the  aclaal  aseof  ibe  arrow  (wbicb  aaa  aai  aa  yai 
to  be  bMHMad  lo  iham)  ibe 
up  lama^aaaa  waKa  wviv  pmcaa  i 
caaiBauid  of  tbe  aawe  rsperieaced 
aMDacnoo;  wnae  tiarry  ac|N  a  < 
all.  vith  Ibe  CcactaTt  aarirtaaoe, 

tbe  goaf  laaf  for  tbe  aaapeaaioa  of  drim  I 
a  universiil  pctitioa  ibai  for  tbb  oaoe  tbcjr  < 
ooatinoe  a  little  foaaer.    Tbe  Ceaesal  < 


ia  iaaad  bagm  ftwa  booka  alibia  Ibe  1 
nawia  m  anopnae  wcic  aoi  so  oe 
not  wnea  laey  aao  oeparwa  ae  sasa  m  ok  i 
dpal.  who  was  looldaf  oa  wiib  i 

**  This  settles  it,  Mr.  Rkbavda.  I  bdbve  bi  ibe 
new  drill,  beart  aad  sooL  aad  wfl  aarite  tboae  boya 
tbe  iturdiesl  speciiBcas  of  yoaag  bnasaaiii  Ibai 
ever  went  oot  froai  Ibb  scbooL  Tbe  days  of  tbe 
masket  are  over.  I  only  bope  Ibai 
not  fook  on  Ibe  anMvaisoa  wiib  its  I 
until  we  base  tiaK  a>  show  icsiriM! * 

"  It 's  oaly  a  new  appliiaiiim  of  aa  old  reaMdy, 
Gcoeral,"  and  Mr.  Ricbatda  laagbed  qaietly  to 
baaseU:  **Wben  I  was  a  bay, 
wctv  conswleied  good  far  awl 


LOUISA  MAY   ALCOTT. 
By  Louise  Chandler  Moulton, 


On  Tuesday,  March  6th,  a  loss,  which  will  be 
very  widely  deplored,  befell  the  world  of  readers 
in  the  death  of  Miss  Louisa  May  Alcott,  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-five.  Her  father, 
crowned  with  years  and  with  honor,  had  died  three 


days  before,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight;  and  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  hope  for  a  long  life  for  the 
daughter  who  had  inherited  so  many  of  his  gifts, 
and  added  to  them  an  affluent  and  powerful 
originality.  But  as  if  these  two — who  had  been 
so  closely  united  here  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury—  could  not  long  be  parted,  even  by  death, 
the  strong,  pure  soul  of  the  daughter  went  forth  — 
on  the  very  day  on  which  her  father  was  carried 
to  the  grave  —  to  join  him  somewhere  in  that 
other  world  in  which  his  faith  was  so  absolute  and 
so  unwavering. 

There  is  material  for  a  volume  in  this  life  which 
I  must  sketch  for  you  so  briefly  that  I  can  give 
you  only  its  merest  outline ;  yet  even  an  outline 
may  show  you  how  full  it  was  of  noble  endeavor 
and  noble  achievement.  Miss  Alcott  had  the 
supreme  good  fortune  to  be  descended,  on  both 
sides,  from  high-minded,  God-fearing  men  and 
women,  with  keen  intellectual  instincts.  Her 
father,  Amos  Bronson  Alcott,  was  born  in  Wolcott, 
Connecticut,  just  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
His  early  life  was  full  of  experiments.  Clock- 
maker,  peddler,  divinity  student,  school-teacher, 


—  all  these,  before  he  became  the  serene  phi- 
losopher of  whom  Emerson  wrote  to  Carlyle  as 
"a  majestic  soul,  with  whom  conversation  is 
possible." 

In  1830  he  married  Miss  Abby  May,  a  descendant 
of  the  Sewells  and  the  Quincys  of  Boston,  who 
loved  him  well  enough  to  give  up,  for  his  sake,  the 
substantial  prosperity  of  her  father's  house,  and 
enter  with  him  on  a  life  which  was  destined  to  be 
a  very  hard  struggle  indeed,  until  that  glad  day 
when  the  splendid  and  phenomenal  success  of  their 
daughter  Louisa  turned  poverty  out-of-doors  for- 
ever. These  improvident,  unworldly  lovers  were 
married  in  May ;  and  in  the  November  of  the 
same  year  they  removed  to  Germantown,  Pa. ; 
and  it  was  in  Germantown,  on  November  29, 
1832,  that  Louisa  May  Alcott  was  born.  Con- 
cerning this  date  she  once  wrote  me:  "The 
same  day  was  my  father's  own  birthday,  that  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Wendell 
Phillips,  and  other  worthies." 

In  1834  the  Alcotts  removed  from  Germantown 
to  Boston,  where  Mr.  Alcott  opened  a  very  remark- 
able school.  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody  afterward 
described  it  in  her  book,  entitled  "  Record  of 
Mr.  Alcott's  School."  One  of  Mr.  Alcott's  meth- 
ods was  to  cause  those  who  had  failed  in  their 
duties  to  punish  him,  instead  of  to  be  punished  by 
him  ;  and  one  of  his  theories  —  the  one  which  led 
to  the  final  disruption  of  his  school  —  was  that  a 
colored  boy  is  as  well  worth  teaching,  and  as  much 
entitled  to  instruction,  as  a  white  boy. 

In  1839  Mr.  Alcott  finally  abandoned  school- 
teaching;  and  in  1840  the  family  removed  to 
Concord,  Mass.,  where,  with  the  exception  of  two 
brief  experimental  sojourns  elsewhere,  they  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  much  of  which  has  been  passed  in  Boston. 

I  like  to  think  of  busy  little  Louisa, —  eight  years 
old  when  she  was  taken  to  Concord.  She  was 
full  of  glad,  physical  life.  She  used  to  run  in  the 
fields,  tossing  her  head  like  a  colt,  for  the  pure 
pleasure  of  it.  She  tasted  thoroughly  the  joy  of 
mere  bodily  existence ;  but  she  was  full,  also,  of 
the  keenest  intellectual  activity  and  interest.  She 
made,  at  eight,  her  first  literary  essay,  in  the  form 
of  an  "Address  to  a  Robin,"   which  her  proud 
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moilMr  lanf  prawrvcd  vUh  warn  cm*  i 

thai  the  wcni  un  ^bcNM  dfad  biMMfilfa, 

Ihrinr*.  iiiilil.  •uilit-i., 

M-l   Ml,  ami  lh«  wtitM  bvgMl*  ti*  iiv  |iv«i|i»c«|  far  Iwf 

mill  i<i<4|  •h4po«,  and  looii  tlM  bvgm  lowUMovi 
iIm  .,  ulct  In  little  pepcfcowwd  wlwim,  vlMdi 
KM.i>MUy  Ibrmcd  qtiM«  a  wiMMcrtpt  ftrary  in 
**  th«  chiktran't  room,** 

When  MIm  AleMt  «■•  tisieen.  ibe  wrote  —  lor 
Kllcii  KmcfMin't  tilfWlW  —  her  Ar«i  rral  I«k>4, 
li  WM  eniiiled  "  Flower  Fable*."  and  •*•  arirr 
ward  pttMbhed,  though  not  until  iS^,  when  the 
author  waa  iwenty^lwo.  It  was  too  florid,  and  too 
full  of  adjectlvee,  and  h  made  no  real  Imprmion. 
At  ibtieen,  beeldae  writing  thto  book*  Miia  Akoii 
began  to  teacb  tcbool«-*~an  empiojrnienl  the 
nrvrr  likrd.  though  the  fNllMied  It.  in  one  form 
«>ranaihrr.  for  eome  AAccn  year*.  Mrr  Arat  fall- 
grown  romanik  Mory  waa  pobUibed  when  the  waa 
nineteen,  in  "(;ieaioo'*  Pictorfal,"  and  brought 
her  (he  turn  of  live  dollar»,—  the  iuflkieotly  tflMll 
and  humble  neat-egg  of  the  fartuoe  which  had 
amnunied,  befart  her  death,  to  more  than  a  hun. 
(ire<l  ihuuaand.  The  nest  year  abe  wrote  a  Mory, 
for  which  ibe  received  ten  doUan;  and  iblaebe  b«w 
•elf  dramatiMd,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  maaa> 
Kcr  of  the  Boston  theater,  though,  owing  to  lome 
disagreement  among  the  acMa,  it  waa  not  put 
upon  the  stage. 

One  November  day  —  No^-vmber  seems  to  have 
been  an  important  month  in  her  hie  —  she  went 
away  by  hericlf  to  Botton.  and  had  there  the 
experiences  which  she  afterward  wove  into  her 
book  entitled  *'  Work."  The  real  story  was 
quite  as  pathetic  as  the  romance.  She  had  a 
trunk  — "  a  Httle  trunk,"  she  lolil  me,  filled  «i(h 
the  plainest  dothcsof  her  own  making—  and  twenty 
dollars  that  she  had  earned  by  writing.  These 
were  her  all, — no,  not  her  all,  for  she  had  firm 
principles,  perfect  health,  and  the  dear  Concord 
homo  to  retreat  to  in  case  of  failure.  But  she 
did  not  fait  By  teaching,  sewing,  writing,.— any* 
thing  that  came  to  hand  to  be  done,—  she  not  only 
supported  herself  during  the  long,  toilsome  yeort 
before  any  grand,  paying  success  chanced  to  her, 
but  sent  home  ever-increasing  help  m  the  dear 
ones  left  behind.  Ah,  what  a  beauuful  bfc  it 
was  —  lived  always,  from  first  to  last,  for  others, 
and  not  for  herself! 

There  was  one  break  in  those  busy,  nnsrifish 
>-ears  which  witnessed  a  devotion  more  unselfish 
still  In  the  December  of  1862  she  went  fartb, 
full  of  enthusiasm,  to  nurse  in  the  Soldiers*  Hos- 
pital :  blessing  scores  of  dying  beds  with  her  bright 
presence,  .ind  bboring  unweariedly  until  she  ber> 
self  was  stricken  down  with  fever.     •*  I 

Vol.  XV. 


•dl 
'  HoepMsl  ShefdMa 

m    iM^b     Kvfti 
badbaen 


waauvai 


MiMf, 


byUffaf  t 


neartyaftar, 
and  gf  aaily  ( 

la  iMt  —  iwanty  »«--■»»  **« 

tt  waaal  iW  auggaki-x*  ».  ^..  .«4Ka,«if  llifafbw, 
that  she  wrolt*«UtlfaWoiiMi,''-  a  tiory  iMMMfad 
on  ibe  bonM  Nfe  of  benelf  ami  bar  sMafiw  isa 
flffi  pan  of  ibia  tiafy  waa  pabUrfwd  to  Ufa  0> 
lober  of  laoa,  aad  waa  aafdtaly  aMafaad  %  but  11 
was  not  uaid  tba  iaMwof  lb*  taeoad  fMfi,  to  ilw 
Apitf  of  1169,  tbai  lb*  world  w«M  w«d  akmrt  «« 
and  aO  to  a  moment,  aa  ii  sasmad.  Mm  Atoen 

ing  but  aueecm ;  and  aow,  ibc  mmmnwi  of  ibe 
King  baa  called  ber  to  came  up  Mgbcr. 
"  Lttik  Womea"  look  Mcb  bold  upon  tto  worfd. 


that  wbea  **  Littfe  Men  *  was  issued  ila  { 
bad  to  be  defayed  until  the  puhliibfii  oeold  be 
prepared  to  fill  advance  ordcss  far  nfty  AoaauM 
copies.  The  list  of  ber  works,  besides  **  nowcr 
Fables,"  "  Moods,"  and  **  Hospital  SkcScbrs,"  to* 
clndes  twenty-two  vohnnes,—  twcnty-fhw  booas  m 
an,— and  all,  save  '*  Flower  Fables,"  bem-  the  im- 
print of  Roberts  Brothers,  who  piUUk  not  only 
the  juveniles,  but  the  revised  editions  oC  **  Moods* 
'Hospital  Sketches."    I 
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twenty-sixth  book,  sent  forth  to  the  world  anony- 
mously, "A  Modern  Mephistopheles,"  a  novel 
included  in  the  "No  Name"  series  of  her 
publishers. 

Nearly  all  of  her  later  books — "Eight  Cousins," 
"Under  the  Lilacs,"  "  Spinning-Wlieel  Stories," 
etc.  —  first  appeared  in  the  pages  of  St.  Nicholas  ; 
and  hundreds  of  letters  to  the  editor,  from  children 
all  over  the  English-speaking  world,  attest  their 
dear  love  for  the  author  of  these  charming  tales. 

In  writing  to  the  editor  of  ST.  Nicholas,  just 
before  Christmas,  Miss  Alcott  asked  for  the  bound 
volumes  of  last  year,  and  added,  "  My  Lulu  adores 
the  dear  books,  and  has  worn  out  the  old  ones." 

The  "  Lulu  "  thus  alluded  to  was  Louisa  May 
Nieriker,  the  daughter  of  Miss  Alcott's  beloved 
sister  May,  who  was  married  in  Paris  in  1878,  and 
died  there  in  1879,  leaving  her  newborn  baby 
to  the  care  of  her  sister  Louisa,  whose  dearest 
treasure  the  little  one  has  ever  since  been.  To 
lose  this  so  tender  care, —  ah,  what  an  irreparable 
misfortune  it  is  to  the  bright  young  life  ! 

While  Miss  Alcott  was  engaged  on  "Jack  and 
Jill,"  she  wrote  to  the  editor  of  this  magazine : 

"  Don't  let  me  prose.  If  I  seem  to  be  declining  and  falling  into 
it,  pull  me  up,  and  I  "11  try  to  prance  as  of  old.  Years  tone  down 
one's  spirit  and  fancy,  though  they  only  deepen  one's  love  for  the 
little  people,  and  strengthen  the  desire  to  serve  them  wisely  as  well 
as  cheerfully.  Fathers  and  mothers  tell  me  they  use  my  books  as 
helps  for  themselves ;  so  now  and  then  I  have  to  slip  in  a  page  for 
them,  fresh  from  the  experience  of  some  other  parent,  for  education 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  problem  in  our  times. 

"  'Jack  and  Jill '  are  right  out  of  our  own  little  circle,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  are  in  a  twitter  to  know  what  is  going  in  ;  so  it  will 
be  'a  truly  story '  in  the  main." 

And  in  another  letter  to  the  editor  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, Miss  Alcott  wrote : 

"  If  I  do  begin  a  new  story,  how  would  '  An  Old  Fashioned  Boy  ' 

and   his  life   do  ? 

.  You  proposed  a  revolutionary  tale  once,  but  I  was 
not  up  to  it.  For  this  I  have  quaint  material  in  my  father's  journals, 
letters,  and  recollections.  He  was  bom  with  the  century,  and  had 
an  uncle  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  his  life  was  very  pretty  and  pastoral 
in  the  early  days.  I  think  a  new  sort  of  story  would  n't  be  amiss, 
with  fun  in  it,  and  the  queer  old  names  and  habits.  I  began  it  long 
ago,  and  if  I  have  a  chance,  will  finish  off  a  few  chapters  and  send 
them  to  you." 

How  many  plans  that  would  have  borne  fruit 
for  the  world's  good  and  pleasure  died  with  this 
good  and  true  woman  when  she  died  !  The  last 
years  of  her  life  have  been  fuller  of  care  and  anxiety 
than  of  literary  work. 

In  1882,  Miss  Alcott's  father  was  stricken  with 
paralysis,  and  of  her  devotion  to  him  since  then  it 
would  be  impossible  to  speak  too  strongly.  His 
life  has  been  a  placid  and  not  unhappy  one,  in 
these  years  of  failing  strength  ;  and  he  died  peace- 
fully on  Sunday,  March  4th,  at  the  house  of  his 
only  other  daughter,  Mrs.  Pratt,  in  Louisburg 
Square,   Boston.     Only  the  Thursday  before  his 


death  Miss  Alcott  went  to  see  him.  He  could  not 
speak.  "  What  are  you  thinking  of.  Father  ?  "  said 
the  dear,  well-known  voice,  which  still  had  power 
to  call  the  light  into  his  eyes,  and  a  faint  smile  to 
his  speechless  lips.  He  looked  up  toward  heaven, 
with  a  little  gesture,  by  which  his  daughter  under- 
stood that  his  thoughts  were  already  gone  before 
him,  to  the  far  world  where  the  blest  abide.  "  Great 
Expccter  !  "  Thoreau  once  called  him  ;  —  he  has 
followed  Thoreau,  now  beyond  our  vision,  into  the 
world  of  fulfilled  expectations. 

Miss  Alcott  was  not  with  him  at  the  last.  It  is. 
perhaps,  a  year  and  a  half  since  she  came  to  see 
me,  one  day,  and  spoke  of  her  sufferings  from  some- 
thing she  then  called  "  writer's  cramp,"  but  which 
is  now  supposed  to  have  been  the  beginning  of 
paralysis.  She  broke  down  completely  nearly  a 
year  ago,  and  placed  herself  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Lawrence,  of  Roxbury,  with  whom  she  has  since 
then  resided. 

A  week  before  she  died  she  wrote  to  a  friend  : 
"  You  shall  come  and  see  me  as  soon  as  the  doc- 
tor will  permit.  Don't  be  anxious  about  me.  I 
shall  come  out  a  gay  old  butterfly  in  the  spring." 
And  the  very  Saturday  afternoon  before  she  died 
she  wrote  to  a  dear  old  friend  :  "I  am  told  that 
I  must  spend  another  year  in  this  '  Saints'  Rest,' 
and  then  I  am  promised  twenty  years  of  health. 
I  don't  want  so  many,  and  I  have  no  idea  I  shall 
see  them.  But  as  1  don't  live  for  myself,  I  will 
live  on  for  others."  Farther  on,  in  the  same  let- 
ter, she  referred  to  her  father's  impending  death, 
and  added:  "I  shall  be  glad  when  the  dear  old 
man  falls  asleep,  after  his  long  and  innocent  life. 
Sorrow  has  no  place  at  such  a  time,  when  Death 
com.es  in  the  likeness  of  a  friend." 

Very  soon  after  these  words  were  written  came 
the  attack  which  was  to  end  all  for  her.  She  was 
never  once  conscious  after  it  had  seized  on  her. 
As  one  who  falls  asleep,  she  went  out  of  this  life, 
having  lingered,  unconscious,  upon  death's  thresh- 
old, from  Saturday  night  till  the  early  dawn  of 
Tuesday  morning.  Had  not  Death  come  as  a 
friend,  even  to  her,  so  loved,  and  missed,  and 
mourned  for, —  Death,  who  led  her  on,  past  fear, 
past  pain,  past  sorrow,  past  hope  and  dream,  into 
the  eternal  light,  where  her  mother  waited  for 
her ;  where  was  Beth,  the  loved,  lost  sister  of  her 
childhood  ;  and  May,  the  dearest  companion  of 
her  maturer  years;  —  where  even  he,  their  long 
survivor,  "  the  dear  old  man,"  who  had  lived  in 
Eternity,  while  yet  he  lingered  on  the  shore  of 
Time  —  had  gone  before  her.  Fond  sister,  loving 
nephews,  and  little  Lulu,  dear  darling  of  her  last 
busy  years  ; —  friends,  seen  and  unseen  —  ah,  how 
they  all  will  miss  her;  but  she  —  can  she  miss 
anything  who  has  found  the  very  rest  of  God? 
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sweet     as        the       clo     -     ver,     Crimp  -  ing      with     fin  -    gers      and      pat  -  ting     with     palms. 
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II. 

Rolling  it,  rocking  it,  turning  it  over, 

Pinching  with  fingers  and  pushing  with  palms ; 

Light  as  a  feather  and  sweet  as  the  clover. 
Puffing  and  springing  'neath  fingers  and  palms. 


III. 
Turning  it,  rocking  it,  rolling  together; 

Cutting  it,  moulding  it,  fingers  and  palms  ; 
Sweet  as  the  clover  and  light  as  a  feather. 

Into  the  pan  with  it,  fingers  and  palms. 


/ 


IN    THE    SWING. 
By  Eudora  S.  Bumstead. 


Here  we  go  to  the  branches 
high! 
Here   we     come     to     the 

grasses  low  ! 
For  the  spiders  and  flowers 

and  birds  and  I 
Love  to   swing  when   the 

breezes  blow. 
Swing,   little  bird,  on  the 
topmost  bough  ; 
Swing,  little  spider,  with  rope  so  fine  ; 
Swing,  little  flower,  for  the  wind  blows  now  ; 
But  none  of  you  have  such  a  swing  as  mine. 

Dear  little  bird,  come  sit  on  my  toes ; 

I  'm  just  as  careful  as  I  can  be  ; 
And  oh,  I  tell  you,  nobody  knows 

What  fun  we  'd  have  if  you  'd  play  with  me ! 
Come  and  swing  with  me,  birdie  dear. 

Bright  little  flower,  come  swing  in  my  hair; 


But  you,  little  spider,  creepy  and  queer, — 
You  'd  better  stay  and  swing  over  there  ! 

The  sweet  little  bird,  he  sings  and  sings. 

But  he  does  n't  even  look  in  my  face ; 
The  bright  little  blossom  swings  and  swings. 

But  still  it  swings  in  the  self-same  place. 
Let  them  slay  where  they  like  it  best ; 

Let  them  do  what  they  'd  rather  do  ; 
My  swing  is  nicer  than  all  the  rest. 

But  maybe  it  's  rather  small  for  two. 

Here  we  go  to  the  branches  high  ! 

Here  we  come  to  the  grasses  low  ! 
For  the  spiders  and  flowers  and  birds  and  I 

Love  to  swing  when  the  breezes  blow. 
Swing,  little  bird,  on  the  topmost  bough  ; 

Swing,  little  spider,  with  rope  so  fine ; 
Swing,  little  flower,  for  the  wind  blows  now ; 

But  none  of  you  have  such  a  swing  as  mine. 


THK   IN-TKR.RUPT.ED  IJTTLK  BOY. 


Bv  l)R  w.  c.  tocsvoon. 


Havk  yott  «vtr  tetn  t  uilor  itaiiaf  on  «  brach 
in  hit  thopF  BfCftttM,  If  yo«  havt «%  jwl  pwp 
ibrottgh  tht  window  of  tht  flnt  taUorli  •Im>p  jron 
fMMi  Mid  lake  •  good  look  «!  the  m»n  Intklr  Ifr 
will  not  mind  your  looking  at  him.  if  you  doo'i 
May  loo  long,  and  I  want  )ou  to  know  jiM  liow 
I'tm  looked  on«  morning  m  be  Ml  cm  Uw  Ikwr. 
Not  that  Tim  was  a  laUor.— for  be  waa  nothing  ai 
all  but  a  boy,— jrti  be  tal  tbtn  jiiM  like  a  tailor, 
with  hi«  little  1^  curled  vp  under  him,  and  be 
H  '  >  draw  a  hone. 

with  the  hofic't  head,  drawing  in  the 
yc«  (that  it,  one  eye),  the  mouth,  and 
..(h.     Tim  took  great  pami  with  the 
u'.'ih,  and  put  in  at  many  at  he  could. 

It  wat  tome  time  before  the  bend  wat 
done ;  and  Tim  wat  about  to  go  on  with 
the  rest  of  the  body  when  hit  grand* 

^  )         father,  who  was  mending  the  garden 
gate,  called  out : 
"  Tim,  my  little  man,  run  up  to  the 
bam  and  bring  me  the  big  hammer." 

Tim  was  sorry  to  leave  h»  work,  but  be  wat  a 
good  boy.  and  also  he  liked  to  hat-e  hit  grandfiither 
call  him  hi»  "  little  man." 

The  ** little  man"  did  the  errand  in  such  a 
hurry  that  he  was  nearly  out  of  breath  when  he 
reached  the  house,  but  was  toon  bard  at  worit 
again. 

The  horse's  fore-foct  did  not  give  Tim  mudi 
trouble  because  he  had  made  up  his  mind  precisely 
how  he  was  going  to  draw  them. 

Tim  once  saw  a  circus-hone  dance  to  the  tune 
of  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  and  he  remembered  exactly 
how  the  horse  put  one  leg  straight  out  before  him 
while  he  curved  up  the  other  in  a  very  gracrfol 
w*ay.  So  Tim  drew  the  fore-legs  just  Uke  tbotc  of 
the  dancing  horse.  At  this  point  _^_ 

the  boy  heard  a  great  noise 
among  the  chickens  in  the  barn- 
yard, and  he  knew  at  once  that  f  \ 
RoxTr  had  broken  loose  and  was 
chasing  the  fowls  all  over  the 
yard.  So  he  threw  down  h» 
paper  and  pencil  and  rushed  out. 

As  soon  as  the  big  dog  caught  sight  of  the  little 
man,  he  walked  back  to  bb  boose  very  meekly,  as 


If  bt  trat  Ml  M  an  0ad  lo  «t  Mt  fOMf  mm^ 

Ttaidtd  M/anm  Mp 
bndile  bit  ImIl 

r  Of  a  HMf  IMMf  M  MCl  ftf  MWfy  A  ^W*  Ve  wMl 

bad  an  id«  llMt  tfMbnckof  ifce  borwMglM  be 
mde  ommvoomwImi  foe  fbltaM  wMmm  niiiddbt 
and  thai  ibeii  wwJd  be  lam  fcigwrof  foMig  dTlT 
UM  bncs  wvvt  cwwd  m  amiv}  Midt  ildMniipi  be 
did  notkaow  jnai  bow  le  briag  libonl  lUt  mkI^ 
faiibt  tbnpe  of  Ike  Hvinf  tomibt 
bt  dfvw  ibt  bncii  of  llM 
at  bt  ibongfct  the  bocfc  of  •  bofie  AoaM  bt  I 
Stiddenly  tiwiv  wat  a  load  fbif  inaiht  I 
belL  The  boy  kaew  ibai  Saiab,  ibe  aMM,  aaa 
oat  in  ibe  waeb-boaat  aad  ffcai  bit 
busy  opiiaint  en  bt  hrid  aaide  hit  amfc  i 
to  ibc  BToai'dooc. 

Tbe  virilar  proved  to  be  aa  old 
to  know  whether  *'  Mr.  Joaca**  Head  Itav? 

Now,  Tim  fbd  not  Itaow  aay  oat  af 
but,  as  be  wanted  to  bdp  Ibt 
be  told  him  that  a  yoaag  Mead  of  bit  wba  i««d  oa 
the  comer  of  Ibe  fini  atraei  bdov  bad  a  coaiia  wbo 
knew  some  one  of  the  aaaw  of  joaet.  Tbta  ibe 
man  thanked  him.  and  ibe  Hole  Mow  boned  badt 
to  hb  plaoe  on  the  iooe. 

Like  a  great  many  oilKr  boya,  Tha  wm  food  of 
bonet  wiUi  long  unls,  aad  be  likad  to  t 
spread  ovt  at  ibey  are  wbea  boiaca  are 
Tim  drew  the  tail  at  be  Kked  la  aee  it;  ikca  ke 
made  the  two  bind-legt,  aad  after  paciiag  ia  aoaw 
graas  for  the  bone  to  eat,  to  Ihal  bt  tkoirfd  aoi  be 
hungry,  the  picture  was  complete.  Tiai  beld  ike 
picture  up  before  him  and  did  n1  seeai  to  tbiak  il 
the  least  bit  strange  dwt  the  bone  ibnalil  bt  aib> 
bling  grata  wbUe  bit  fow-feei  woe  daaciag  aad 
the  other  two  going  orer  a  feaoe!  He  wai 
sore,  tboogb,  that  he  coald  baee  amde  a 
better  horse  if  he  had  at  beea  caBed  away  ao 
many  times,  and  be  Mt  tery  tony  aboat  it.  1 
think  the  horse  looked  aorry  toa 

A  few  moments  laier  Tim  carried  oe  pictare 
out-of-doon  to  show  to  his  gnadfoiber,  wko  waa 
still  at  work  oo  tbe  gate.  Tbe  good  old  ana  bad 
down  his  baauneroo  die  ground  aad  looked  ike 
picture  over  with  a  great  deal  of  care;  be  did  alt 
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FOR    MIDDLE-AGED    LITTLE    FOLK. 


laugh,  as  many  people  would;  and  this  is  a  very 
good  thing  about  grandfathers  —  they  seldom  make 
fun  of  little  boys,  but  help  them  when  they  can. 


FINISHED    AT     LAST  ! 


Tim  told  him  what  trouble  he  had  to  finisli  the 
drawing,  and  then  his  grandfather  said : 

"  Well,  my  little  man,  there  is  one  thing  about 


it,  you  did  n't  in-ier-rupt  yourself" — that  was 
the  very  word  he  used.  "  It  was  not  your  fault 
that  you  could  n't  finish  the  drawing  all  at  one 
time,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  you  did  n't  put 
down  your  paper  and  pencil  to  play  with  your 
tool-box  or  express  wagon,  or  to  run  out  for  a 
frolic  with  Rover,  but  that  you  did  your  best 
to  finish  the  picture  before  taking  up  anything 
else." 

Then  Tim's  grandfather  again  took  up  his  ham- 
mer, while  the  little  artist  walked  slowly  back  to 
the  house  with  the  picture  held  out  before  him. 

"Anyway,"  said  Tim,  as  he  thought  of  his 
grandfather's  words,  ''  Ididn't  in-ter-rupt  myself!  " 

And  this  thought  was  a  great  comfort  to  him. 


A  kind-heartp:d  puss. 


.4. 


This  is  no  fancy  picture.  It  is  taken  from  a 
photograph  of  a  real  cat  and  her  adopted  family 
of  chickens. 

The  lady  who  made  the  photograph,  and  kindly 
sent  it  to  St.  Nicholas,  tells  this  story  in  an 
accompanying  letter : 

"The  owner  of  our  good-hearted  puss  raised  a 
great  many  chickens ;  and  out  of  each  brood  of 
fifteen  or  twenty,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  several 


were  quite  likely  to  be  weakly,  and  not  able  to 
follow  the  old  hen  around  with  the  rest  of  the  brood. 
"  These  weak  little  chicks,  therefore,  were  carried 
into  the  house,  and  put  with  the  cat  on  her  cushion 
by  the  fire.  Though  at  first  somewhat  surprised, 
she  soon  cuddled  them  up  and  purred  over  them 
with  apparent  pleasure  and  pride ;  and  when  she 
had  looked  after  them  for  a  day  or  two,  she  did 
not  take  at  all  kindly  to  their  removal." 


FOR    VERY    I.ITTI.F    «^'*»  K 


L 

m     '/m^iout-  '^T3e^br      i»nd    her     nei^  ^^^Xf//,  mn<L. 
I  mhouf  ^  John  •  M/  (f/ttuAvttr,  hftf  nrtf'    '  'ffmi'. 


But  in     ttw   ■»t«»-w»«i»»  -  rT_.,       .  _* 

^_^  3a^  aU  M^  -•^  •^  *L.=S> 

'»- — 


>::4 
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JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


[June, 


^  JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


I  CAN  see  the  coming  June  in  your  bright  young 
faces,  my  friends,  and  with  all  my  best  joy  I  wel- 
come her.  What  would  this  world  be  without 
June^ — the  rosiest,  sweetest  month  of  all  the  twelve ! 
And  do  you  notice  how  wistfully  May  lingers,  as  if 
longing  to  stay  awhile  with  her  !  And  June  always 
seems  to  come  in  saying,  *'  Don't  go,  May.  There 
is  room  for  both  of  us." 

This  reminds  me  that  spring  fashions  are  not 
yet  quite  out  of  date.  Here  they  are  —  the  very 
latest,  as  reported  by  your  faithful  J.  M.  L.  : 

SPRING    FASHIONS. 

They  say  bright  red  and  purple  will  be  the  "latest 

thing," 
And  worn  by  all  the  tulips  in  garden-beds  this 

spring. 
The    hyacinths   and   crocuses  prefer  much  paler 

shades ; 
The  daffodils  wear  yellow  —  the  color  seldom  fades. 

Of  course,  for  small  field-blooming  the  styles  are 

not  so  bright. 
The  daisies  still  continue  to  dress  in  simple  white  ; 
And  clovers  wear  last  season's  shades  —  all  honor 

to  their  pluck  — 
With  now  and  then  an  extra  leaf  to  bring  the  finder 

luck. 

THE    TERRIBLE    MYGALE. 

Dear  Jack-in-the-Pulpit:  The  Little  School- 
ma'am  says  that  her  birds  complain  of  great  spiders 
that  kill  them,  especially  of  the  mygale.  As  I  have 
to-day  been  reading  about  them  in  a  delightful 
book,  called  "  A  World  of  Wonder,"  I  send  an 
extract  for  your  young  hearers: 

_  In  the  large  tropical  spiders  the  venom  is  so  active  that  it  instantly 
kills  animals  of  much  greater  bulk,  and  is  employed  against  birds, 


which  the  spider  attacks  on  trees.  The  great  bird-eating  spider  of 
South  America,  the  "  Mygale,"  is  the  most  noticeable  spider  of  this 
class,  and  is  dreaded  by  human  beings  as  well  as  by  the  birds,  its  legs 
attaining  nearly  a  foot  in  length. 

There  are  also  spiders  nearly  as  large  as  the  fist,  that  sometimes 
fasten  on  chickens  and  pigeons,  seizing  them  by  the  throat  and  kill- 
ing them  instantly,  at  the  same  time  drinking  their  blood. 

So  you  see  the  birds  have  a  good  cause  for  alarm.         M.  K.  D. 


A  STRANGE  MIRROR. 

Dear  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  :  The  old  city  of 
Rouen,  in  France,  has  a  pretty  sight  that  is  worth 
describing  to  your  crowd  of  young  folk.  The 
little  men  and  maids  are  fond  of  looking-glasses,  1 
know ;  but  I  doubt  if  they  all  have  heard  of  the 
queer  one  of  which  I  shall  now  tell  them.  Near 
the  west  door  of  the  church  of  St.  Ouen,  in  this  city 
of  Rouen,  is  a  marble  basin  filled  with  water.  It 
is  so  placed  that  the  water  acts  as  a  mirror,  and  in 
the  face  of  it  one  sees  all  the  inside  of  the  church. 
Look  down  into  the  water,  and  you  see  pillars,  and 
the  ceiling,  and  pictures  and  statuary,  and  nearly 
all  the  interior  ornamentation  of  the  building. 
The  stately  basin  seems  to  take  pride  in  holding 
its  beautiful  picture  of  the  church.  1  wish  you 
and  all  your  hearers  could  see  it. 

Yours  truly,  M.  E.  L. 

A   NEW  KIND  OF   MOUSE-TRAP. 

Dear  Jack  :  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  new 
kind  of  a  mouse-trap.  It  is  the  turtle.  I  never 
saw  one  catch  a  mouse,  but  my  cousin  told  me 
about  it. 

She  said  they  oiled  its  back  and  put  it  in  the 
cellar  where  there  were  a  great  many  mice.  After 
a  few  days  there  did  not  seem  to  be  many  mice 
around  ;  but  as  she  did  not  think  the  slow  turtle 
could  have  caught  them,  she  asked  her  boys  to 
watch. 

So  one  day  they  put  a  mouse  in  the  room,  and 
they  sat  upon  a  table.  Pretty  soon  the  mouse 
came  up  and  ran  upon  the  turtle's  back,  and  when 
it  was  near  the  head,  the  turtle's  head  came  out  in 
a  hurry  and  caught  the  mouse.  But  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  turtle  really  ate  the  mouse ;  I  think  it 
only  squeezed  the  body  between  its  shells.  They 
oiled  its  back  so  that  the  mouse  would  be  attracted 
by  the  odor. 

Yours  truly,  A.  K.  W. 

PICNIC    PRISONERS. 

Dear  Jack  :  Can  I  give  you  something  that  I 
found  in  a  delightful  book  called  '"Among  the 
Azores  "  ?  It  is  about  convicted  criminals  in  Flores, 
one  of  the  Azores,  where  the  law  actually  compels 
a  prisoner  to  become  his  own  jailer  !  He  is  given 
the  keys  of  the  establishment,  and  is  expected  to 
keep  himself  closely  confined,  but  with  extenua- 
ting privileges.  The  liberties  he  enjoys,  his  freedom 
from  toil,  the  friends  whom  he  admits  to  keep  him 
company,  render  his  prison  life  rather  a  luxury 
than  otherwise.  The  windows  of  the  prison  are 
always  inviting  to  gossiping  loungers,  and  it  is 
rumored  that  prisoners  have  been  known  even  to 
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iriw  oliiMin  mmliirt  thti>«igii  ibc  tumm  of  iW 
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^  ».. .    ^j*  the  MOM  lady,  **of 

hbck  co«r  mv  gnindfiuher  bioaglK 
rhr  Animal  trould  haw  dkd  of 


A.L.  A. 


hom<--«icknr««  if  »hr  hod  noi  formed  a  fricndthip 
with  a  pi)*,  on  bjard  ahip;  to  Grandfathct  bought 
th?  |MK'.  and  they  were  oonradea  for  a  loog  lime. 
The  cow  WAS  named  Bcm,  arat  very  aflvciionaie,  and 
the  called  on  the  nci^ibora  every  day.  She  ahvayt 
knocked  at  thrir  kltcficn  doora,  and  nenrr  went  In 
iinicM  the  W.I  They  were  food  of  her. 

One  day  Gran-  id  an  informal  dinner-paity. 

I'hc  gucMs  insutvd  on  ha%'ing  Bern;  to  Gniod. 
father  aakctl  the  man  *  tending  table  *  to  open  the 
doora  leading  out  upon  the  Uwn,  and  called,  *  Bern  1 
Beta  I  *  Grand  naothcr  was  quite  ahoclted,  but 
Beta  toon  walked  in.  She  behaved  charmingly, 
walked  up  to  each  one.  put  down  her  bead  for  a 
pat,  and  walked  out  again." 

"TME    TOAO'a    Mtw    »uiT.- 

Dear  Jack  :  Of  course  >-ou  know  that  anake* 
sidna  often  arc  found  in  hedges  and  cM-oMnt-mmy 
plaoea.  But  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  toad.aldn  being 
diacovered  in  the  same  way  ?  I  think  not.  and  the 
reason  is  that  although  toads  cast  ofl*  tlinr  old 


A   WATOW«00  •ATTAUOtt 

Who  can  give  me  oorrici  iafarmatioa 
ing    the    watch-dof  tttilmi  of  the 
army  f    I  am  lold  UWI 
that  the  dogt  are 

By  the  way,  there  are  aoMo'doga  hi  mtf 
ajr  iiB  poniMoo  lo 


ihoreia 


A  rAou.  ■ 

A  nsH  wbowaaoftheoofortMMieson. 
And  alwayv  comphdaiac  — a ' 
Once  «w  a  compaaioo  dan  aHer  a  pr«r. 
Sent  dows  by  aooM  hnoocot  iooar  of  ipon. 


He  t  got  it !  and  to  bkc  my  Inch  I  I 

He  thoC  right  a-pMt  ok  !    Soch  thiogi  mt^  ooc 

foirl" 
Sobbed  the  fith  who  had  odatcd  it— 1 

remarht 
Quite  oonawo  to 


hi  tiOM,  of  that  cfwel  hook. 
jwm idential, *   he   cried,   *«th« 


THE    GAME    OF    GROMMET-PITCHING, 


By  C.  W.  Miller. 


The  game  of  grommet-pitching  has  helped  peo- 
ple through  many  hours  on  shipboard,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  equally  pleasing 
on  land.  It  is  a  gfeat  improvement  on  ring-toss, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles,  and  it  has  agreea- 
ble features  unknown  to  that  game.  The  "grom- 
mets"  are  rings  of  rope,  made  by  the  sailors  ;  they 
are  light  and  pleasant  to  throw,  never  break,  and 
are  very  pretty  when  covered  with  bright  ribbons 
or  braid.  They  are  not  difficult  to  make,  and 
are  suitable  for  parlor  or  lawn,  for  girls  or  boys, 
for  old  or  young. 

The  game  may  be  played  by  tossing  grommets 
of  different  sizes  over  a  stake,  and  scoring  points 
according  to  the  size  of  those  thrown ;  but  a  new, 
and  perhaps  a  better  way,  is  to  toss  them  over 
pegs  placed  in  a  board  or  wall.  These  pegs  may 
be  numbered,  each  player  counting  according 
to  the  number  of  the  peg  on  which  the  grommet 
catches  ;  or  prizes  may  be  attached  to  some  pegs, 
and  penalties  to  others. 

Any  handy  boy  can  make  grommets,  if  he  has 
a  little  rope.  Let  me  tell  you  how.  First  decide 
upon  the  size  of  the  ring  you  wish.  Then  take 
a  piece  of  rope  of  the  desired  thickness,  and  about 
three  and  a  half  times  as  long  as  the  circum- 
ference of  the  grommet  \ou  are  about  to  make. 
Suppose  you  begin  on  a  small  one,  say  six  inches  in 
diameter.  The  circumference  of  this  will  be  about 
eighteen  inches,  and  you  will  need  a  piece  of  rope 
at  least  sixty  inches  long.  As  each  grommet  is 
made  of  only  one  strand,  this  piece  will  make 
three.  Probably  the  best  kind  of  rope  for  this  pur- 
pose is  a  good  manilla  clothes-line  which  has  been 
used  a  few  weeks,  so  that  it  has  become  softened, 

but  not  worn,  and 
has  had  all  the  ex- 
tra twists  pulled  out 
of  it. 

First  separate  the 
piece  into  its  three 
strands,  and  taking 
one  in  your  left  hand, 
bend  the  middle  part 
of  it  into  a  ring,  as 
FIG.  I.  you    see   in   Fig.    i, 

twisting  it  a  little 
tighter  as  you  do  so.  Hold  the  loop,  or  "bight," 
as  sailors  say,  toward  you  and  piss  the  left-hand 
end  of  the  strand  under  the  right-hand  end.  Now 
make   this   loop   into  a  three-strand  rope,  using 


the  two  long  ends  for  that  purpose.  To  do  this, 
both  of  them  must  be  wound  around  the  loop 
to  take  the  place  of  the  missing  strands,  and  as 
they  keep  their  spiral  shape  you  can  easily  do 
this,  taking  one  at  a  time,  and  putting  it  over  and 
under,  and  always  twisting  tighter  the  end  you  are 
working  on.  When  you  have  one  strand  twisted 
in,  it  will  look  like  Fig.  2. 

Next  take  the  second  long 
end  and  work  it  around, 
over  and  under,  twisting  it 
tightly  as  you  go,  and  mak- 
ing it  lie  smooth  beside  the 
others.  Now  you  have  an 
endless  rope,  smooth  and 
even,  except  where  the  two 
ends  meet,  and  here  you 
have  about  four  inches  of 
each  end  left  over.  In  order 
to  dispose  of  these  snugly, 
you  must  tie  strings  around 
the  rope  on  each  side,  about 
an  inch  from  the  joining,  to  keep  it  in  place  while 
you  complete  your  work.  Now  carefully  cut  out 
half  of  the  rope-yarns  from  the  under  side  of  each 
piece,  and  bind  the  end  of  what  remains  with 
thread,  to  keep  it  from  untwisting.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  for  a  beginner  not  to  cut  off  these 
yarns  at  first,  but  to  bend  them  one  side  till  he 
has  found  out  by  one  or  two  trials  just  the  point 
at  which  to  cut. 

Having  done  this,  bend  the  ends  around  each 
other  as  though  you  were  going  to  tie  them  in 
a  knot ;  in  fact,  make  the  first  tie  of  a  knot 
(which,  you  know,  is  made  of  two  ties),  draw 
it  tight,  and  hammer  it  down  even,  working  it 
smoothly  into  place  by  twisting  the  ring  open  at 
that  point,  and  pounding  it  and  working  it  in.  It 
is  impossible  exactly  to  describe  the  method  in 
words,  but  it  is  easily  learned  by  trying.  To 
fasten  the  ends,  take  a  small  spike,  put  it  under 
a  strand  next  to  the  knot,  and  work  the  end  on 
that  side  through  the  opening.  Then  pass  that 
end  over  the  next  strand  and  under  the  third 
strand  from  the  knot,  making  the  necessary  open- 
ing with  the  spike.  Treat  the  other  end  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  and  then  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  off 
what  projects.  The  grommet  will  then  look  like 
Fig.  3- 

You  can  use  the  ring  in  its  present  shape,  and  it 
will  answer  every  purpose  of  the  game,  but  it  will 
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Contributors  are  respectfully  informed  that,  between  the  ist  of  June  and  the  isth  of  September,  manuscripts  can  not  conveniently  be 

examined  at  the  office  of  St.  Nicholas.     Consequently,  those  who  desire  to  favor  the  magazine  with  contributions 

will  pleass  postpone  sending  their  MSS.  until  after  the  last-named  date. 


Miss  Am6lie  Rives,  the  author  of  the  poem,"  The  Butterfly's 
Cousins,"  in  this  number  of  St.  Nicholas,  sends  us  a  few  notes 
concerning  the  rest-harrow  flower  mentioned  in  her  verses.  Miss 
Rives  says:  "  It  is  an  English  wild-flower,  which  blooms  in  June, 
July,  and  August.  When  it  straggles  into  corn-fields  it  becomes  (to  use 
the  words  of  Anna  Pratt,  the  author  of  the  little  volumes  from  which 
I  gathered  my  knowledge  of  the  plant)  a  very  troublesome  plant,  for 
its  long  and  tough  roots  retard  the  progress  of  the  plow,  while  its 
numerous  and  thorny  branches  are  so  great  an  impediment  to  the 
action  of  the  harrow,  as  to  have  obtained  for  the  plant  its  old  English 
name.  Equally  old  and  significant  is  that  by  which  it  is  known  in 
France,  where  it  is  commonly  called  Arrete-Boeuf. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  it  grows  in  America  or  not." 


Bristol,  Conn. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  read  the  story  "  Diamond-backs  in 
Paradi.se,"  and  1  would  like  to  tell  you  and  your  readers  that  my 
grandfather,  who  was  stopping  at  the  same  house  at  the  time,  skinned 
the  snake  that  Dotty  saw  in  the  path,  and  brought  the  skin  home 
with  him  ;  so  that  part  of  the  story  was  familiar  to  me. 

I  take  the  St.  Nicholas  this  year,  and  enjoy  it  very  much. 

Your  loving  friend.  Belle  M.  S . 


Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  I  liked 
"  Sara  Crewe ;  or.  What  Happened  at  Miss  Minchin's,"  very  much. 

I  live  in  the  north-western  part  of  Minnesota,  and  it  is  cold  and 
very  stormy  ;  a  regular  blizzard  here  to-day. 

I  have  a  pet  cat.  He  used  to  mew  to  get  in,  but  now  it  is  cold, 
with  all  the  doors  shut,  we  can  not  hear  him.  So  one  day  when  I  was 
in  the  wood-shed,  playing,  I  heard  the  door-knob  rattle.  It  was  not 
a  windy  day,  so  I  thought  it  must  be  some  one.  I  opened  the  door, 
and  there  was  the  cat  on  a  high  box  wanting  to  come  in,  and  he 
jumped  d  )wn  and  came  in.  He  has  done  that  ever  since  when  he 
wants  to  get  in  the  house,  and  we  think  it  is  bright  of  him.  His 
name  is  Tip  ;  I  named  him  that  because  he  has  a  white  tip  on  the 
end  of  a  black  tail.     I  like  your  "  Letter-box  "  very  much. 

Yours,  truly,  Calvin  T.  H ,  Jr. 

I  did  not  write  this.     I  just  told  what  to  write. 


TiTusviLLE,  Florida. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  very  fond  of  your  lovely  magazine. 
I  have  never  seen  a  letter  in  the  "  Letter-box"  from  Indian  River, 
Florida.  I  can  see  the  river  from  our  window,  and  it  is  only  a  min- 
ute's walk  down  to  it.  My  home  is  in  Titusville,  yet  Papa  has  taken 
us  very  often  out  in  a  sail-boat,  and  I  have  been  up  and  down  Indian 
River,  and  all  around  Merritt's  Island,  and  camped  on  Banana  River, 
so  I  was  very  much  interested  in  C.  H.  Webb's  "  Diamond-backs  in 
Paradise,"  in  the  February  number.  One  time  we  moored  our  boat 
on  the  western  shore  of  Banana  River.  Papa,  Mamma,  and  my  sis- 
ter and  myself  set  out  to  tramp  to  the  beach.  We  passed  through  a 
trail  that  looked  very  much  like  the  one  pictured  on  page  268.  We 
had  to  go  single-file,  and  as  we  neared  the  beach,  right  in  our  path, 
lay  the  largest  snake  I  ever  saw.  It  measured  six  or  seven  feet  long. 
It  was  a  diamond-back. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  visited  Titusville,  and  went 
down  Indian  River  on  the  steamer  "  Rockledge."  The  steamer  was 
decorated  in  true  tropical  splendor,  all  fruits  and  flowers.  I  have 
lived  in  "  Paradise"  nearly  two  years  and  love  all  of  it 

Hoping  this  is  not  too  long  to  print, 

I  remain,  your  loving  reader.  Birdie  H . 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  was  very  anxious  that  you  should  know 
the  result  of  the  operetta,  "  The  Children's  Crusade,"  that  was  given 
by  the  Jewish  Walnut  Hills  Sabbath-school  last  month,  because  it 
was  taken  from  your  book.  We  send  you  many  thanks,  and  are 
very  grateful  for  the  idea  of  the  operetta. 

After  a  great  many  rehearsals,  it  was  produced  Saturday  night, 
February  25th,  the  date  of  the  Feast  of  Purim.     This  feast  is  cele- 


brated in  commemoration  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  through 
the  assistance  of  Mordecai  and  Esther,  from  the  designs  of  Hainan, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  Ahasuerus,  king  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
had  resolved  to  destroy  all  the  Jews  residing  in  those  kingdoms. 

The  operetta  was  loudly  applauded  by  a  large  audience,  which  was 
highly  entertained.  The  costumes  were  similar  to  those  mentioned 
in  the  book,  and  the  children  who  took  part  were  much  younger, 
but  they  all  performed  excellently. 

After  the  performance  we  had  refreshments,  and  each  one  who 
took  part  was  presented  with  a  box  of  candy.  In  all  probability  it 
will  be  repeated  tor  some  benefit  at  an  early  day. 

Your  loving  reader.  May  S . 


The  wife  of  an  eminent  naturalist  sends  us  the  following  pathetic 
verses,  adding  in  the  letter  which  accompanies  them  :  "  Oh,  there  is 
so  much  I  don't  tell !  " 

THE  NATURALIST. 

By  M.  C.  B. 

You  may  talk  of  the  joy  of  a  naturalist's  life, 

You  '11  excuse  me,  I  hope,  if  I  doubt  it  — 
For  really  unless  you  're  a  naturalist's  wife, 

You  know  very  little  about  it. 
Say,  how  would  you  like  it,  to  open  a  box 

Just  to  peep  at  its  contents  a  minute. 
To  find  that,  instead  of  some  fossils  or  rocks, 

There  's  a  rattlesnake  coiled  up  within  it  ? 
Do  you  think  you  would  like  it  yourself? 

Or  when,  in  the  spring,  you  are  cleaning  your  house  — 

You  will  hardly  believe,  if  you  're  told  it  — 
You  find  he  has  pickled  a  lizard  or  mouse 

In  some  jar  that  was  handy  to  hold  it  ? 
Or  some  nice  little  box  that  you  treasured  with  care 

For  your  ribbons,  or  feathers,  or  laces. 
To  find  that  its  contents  are  tossed  in  the  air, 

And  reptiles  are  filling  their  places  — 

Do  you  think  you  would  like  it  yourself? 

Just  fancy  your  mind,  on  an  opera  night, 

When  you  take  from  a  bandbox  your  bonnet. 
And  find,  to  your  great  consternation  and  fright, 

A  horned  frog  is  resting  upon  it  ! 
Or  cautiously  open  your  top  bureau  drawer, 

Where  you  hear  a  mysterious  scratching. 
To  find,  in  your  elegant  satin  mouchoir 

Case,  some  young  alligators  are  hatching. 
Do  you  think  you  would  like  it  yourself? 

Unsuspecting,  you  open  your  dining-room  door; 

At  the  table  he  's  skinning  some  creatures. 
While  your  innocent  baby  is  crawling  the  floor. 

With  arsenic  spread  on  his  features ! 
So  far,  we  have  barely  escaped  with  our  lives. 

But  \S\^  pleasure  !  —  oh,  really,  I  doubt  it  ; 
And  unless  you  are,  some  of  you,  naturalists'  wives. 

You  can  know  very  little  about  it. 
Do  you  think  you  would  like  it  yourself  ? 


Cannes,  France. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Your  March  number  has  just  reached  me. 
I  enjoyed  reading  it  very  much,  and  as  we  are  at  present  traveling 
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belt  worn  by  the  boys.  He  was  much  deUghted,  and  while  he  was 
giving  concerts  put  them  on  whenever  he  was  not  playing. 

I  think  that,  aside  from  his  genius  in  music,  he  is  a  very  mteresting 
boy. 

He  one  day  showed  me  three  of  his  oil-paintings,  and  I  think  that 
he  paints  beautifully.  One  was  a  meadow  with  a  good  many  soft 
green  trees  in  it,  and  a  brook  running  through  it  was  very  good. 
He  has  never  had  a  painting  lesson,  so  I  think  that  his  skill  is 
wonderful.  Sincerely,  CI.   G.   D . 


are  in  the  east,  and  Bertha,  Claude  and  1  are  with  my  aunt  Fanny. 
Bertha  is  only  six  years  old,  and  Claude  four,  so  they  can't  read 
you,  but  I  read  the  stories  to  them.  Claude  says,  to  tell  you  that 
if  that  Chinaman  "Brownie  "  is  high-toned  enough  to  associate 
with  the  "  Dude,"  he  ought  to  have  a  longer  pig-tail.  Last  night 
Marie  (my  nurse)  told  me  of  L.  M.  Alcott's  death ;  Marie  has  seen 
her  twice,  and  once  spoke  to  her.  She  felt  very  sorry.  I  am  afraid 
that  I  have  made  some  mi.stakes,  but  as  I  am  not  yet  nine  you  must 
excuse  Your  Jittle  reader,  Irene. 


I 


Bkooklvn,  N.  Y. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  think  you  are  the  best  magazine  ever 
published,  and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  you  regularly 
since  July,  1887,  and  I  mean  to  take  you  a  good  deal  longer.  I  like 
the  stories  written  by  Wm.  H.  Rideing  and  Frank  R.  Stockton  ; 
I  like  "  Drill,"  too. 

Last  summer  my  sister  had  two  white  rats;  they  were  very  cun- 
ning, and  would  run  up  my  .sleeve  and  come  out  of  my  neck.  One 
day  she  took  them  to  Prospect  Park,  and  soon  a  crowd  were  admir- 
ing them  for  their  funny  antics.  Soon  after  one  died  and  the  other 
ran  away.  We  now  have  a  cat,  but  as  I  am  a  boy  I  do  not  care  so 
much  for  her,  and  would  rather  have  the  rats. 

Your  constant  reader,  Joe. 


Yokohama,  Jai'an. 

Deak  St.  Nicholas  :  I  want  to  write  and  tell  you  about  a  trip 
I  made  a  while  ago  to  the  great  bronze  image  of  Buddha,  called 
Daibutsu,  which  stands  in  a  pretty  nook  among  some  hills  about 
twenty  miles  from  Yokohama.  We  started  from  our  house  at  about 
ten  o'clock  a.  m.  The  first  part  of  our  journey  we  did  by  rail, 
and  then  followed  a  ride  of  about  an  hour  and  three-quarters  by 
Jinrikisha.  The  scenery  was  very  pretty,  the  rice-fields,  and  hills, 
and  here  and  there  a  farm-house  or  a  shrine  nestling  among  the  trees. 
However,  we  were  very  glad  when  we  arrived  at  our  destination,  for 
we  were  all  ready  for  lunch.  The  image  is  in  a  sitting  position,  with 
its  hands  folded  on  its  lap.  It  is  about  fifty  feet  high,  ninety-eight 
feet  around  its  waist,  the  diameter  of  its  lap  is  thirty-six  feet,  and  its 
stone  pedestal  is  four  and  a  half  feet  high.  Inside  of  the  image  is  a 
temple  in  which  there  are  two  windows  high  up  in  the  back,  and  in 
the  head,  which  is  hollow,  stands  an  image  of  gold  of  oneof  the  Japan- 
ese gods.  It  is  said  that  once  when  Buddha  .sat  down  to  rest,  snails 
came  and  crawled  upon  his  head  to  shield  him  from  the  .sun,  so  on 
the  head  of  the  figure  are  knobs  intended  to  represent  snails.  There 
used  to  be  a  large  temple  over  it,  but  it  and  the  great  city  surrounding 
it  were  destroyed  by  a  flood,  for  it  stands  in  sight  of  the  .sea,  and  now 
there  are  only  a  few  houses  where  once  was  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

We  live  in  sight  of  the  beautiful  mountain  Fujiyama,  or  "peerless 
mountain."  It  is  about  sixty  miles  from  here.  Its  snow-covered 
sides  form  an  almost  perfect  cone  with  a  flat  top.  It  used  to  be  a 
volcano,  but  is  now  extinct. 

I  do  like  your  stories  so  much,  especially  "  Donald  and  Dorothy," 
"  Juan  and  Juanita,"  and  "  Littb  Lord  Fauntleroy."  My  aunt  has 
sent  you  to  me  since  i88o,  and  I  think  you  are  the  nicest  magazine 
I  ever  saw.  Now  I  must  stop,  for  I  'm  afraid  I  've  made  my  letter 
too  long  already.  Loi'ise  L . 


Fkkei'cikt,  Ohio. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  ;  I  have  often  thought  of  writing  to  you, 
but  never  have  ventured  to  do  so  until  now.  I  take  the  beautiful 
St.  Nicholas,  and  think  all  the  stories  it  contains  are  lovely. 

The  "  Letter-box"  also  is  very  interesting.  I  go  to  school,  and  study 
nearly  all  of  the  common  branches  and  drawing.  I  like  drawing 
best  of  all.  My  chief  delight  is  riding  on  horseback.  I  can  ride 
either  standing  or  sitting. 

I  have  a  very  nice  pony.  I  live  near  a  village  of  six  hundred  in- 
habitants. Along  the  southern  portion  of  the  village  is  a  small  river 
named  Still  Water,  because  its  waters  are  so  very  still. 

I  remain,  your  devoted  reader,  Laitra  C . 


Chehalis,  Washington  Ticr. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  We  have  read  with  great  interest  in  the 
March  number  about  "A  Pig  That  Nearly  Caused  a  War";  par- 
ticularly so,  as  Mr.  Henry  Miles,  who  lives  here,  and  is  a  friend  of 
my  father,  knew  both  Stubbs  and  Griffiths  and  all  about  the  "pig." 
Mr.  Miles  says  that  it  was  Captain  Pickett  who  was  in  command  of 
the  company  of  soldiers  who  first  took  possession  of  San  Juan  Isl- 
and. Lieutenant-Colonel  Casey  took  command  soon  after.  This 
Captain  Pickett  is  the  General  Pickett  who  afterward  led  the  famous 
charge  of  the  Confederates  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Mr.  Miles 
is  the  man  who  first  raised  the  stars  and  stripes  on  San  Juan  Island 
at  the  time  Captain  Pickett  took  possession. 

I  have  written  this  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  some 
of  your  re.iders. 

Your  sincere  friend,  Annk  Grey  M . 


Forreston,  III. 

Mv  Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Your  magazine  has  been  a  welcome 
visitor  to  our  house  since  1879,  when  I  was  three  years  old. 

My  little  .sister,  Alice,  u.sed  to  cry  for  the  "  Nicholy  "  when  .she 
was  only  two  years  old.  The  first  time  we  knew  she  could  read  all 
alone  by  herself  was  when  we  found  her  in  the  bay-window  with  the 
"Nicholy"  on  the  floor  before  her,  laughing  over  the  story  of 
•'  The  Little  Girl  that  Stood  on  Her  Head." 

We  consider  you,  dear  St.  Nicholas,  a  necessary  member  of  the 
family,  and  never  tire  of  your  stories,  but  I  like  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton's stories  the  best  of  all. 

I  wish  you  visited  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  world  as  well  as 

Charles  Sumner  W . 


.Shoshone  Indian  Agency. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  My  papa  is  agent  at  this  agency,  the 
Shoshone  agency  in  Wyoming.  There  are  two  tribes  of  Indians  here, 
the  Sho.shones  and  Arapahoes;  their  chiefs  are  very  fine  Indians. 
Wash.ikie,  the  chief  of  the  Shoshones,  and  Black  Goat,  the  chief  of 
the  Arapahoes ;  we  have  them  to  dinner  sometimes.  Black  Goat 
has  as  nice  manners  as  any  gentleman  I  ever  saw.  The  Indians 
make  very  pretty  things,  such  as  war-bonnets,  and  war-shirts,  and 
very  pretty  bead-work,  and  moccasins.  The  Sioux  and  the  Utes 
come  and  trade  with  our  Indians  every  summer. 

Your  aflfectionate  reader,  Robert  L.  J . 

P.  S. — We  have  taken  you  ever  since  1877. 


Duke  Centre,  Pa. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  ten  years  old.  This  is  the  eighth 
year  my  Papa  has  taken  the  St.  Nicholas  for  me.  I  liked  "  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy"  and  "Juan  and  Juanita"  very  much.  I  look 
anxiously  for  "  Brownies  "  in  every  number. 

I  live  in  the  oil  country,  and  my  Mamma  uses  gas  for  fuel  and 
lights. 

I  hope  you  will  print  this  letter,  as  it  is  the  first  one  I  have  ever 
written  you.  Your  friend,  Roy  M.  C . 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  St   Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  for  a  long  time,  but  I 
have  never  written  to  you  before.     My  mother  and  sister  Dorothy 


We  thank  the  young  friends,  whose  names  are  here  given,  for  their 
pleasant  and  interesting  letters : 

E.  E.  Mahonie,  Grace  L.  Kelsey,  Edith  Brown,  Lynn  W.  Clark, 
J.  B.  R.,  Robbie  W.  P.,  Elton  E.,  Mary  von  Klenck,  Lil,  Mary  E. 
Sigsbee,  Percy,  Reggie,  and  Malcolm  Murray,  Florence  Merryman, 
Marie  W.  S.,  Laura  H.  M.,  Lottie  Innis,  Bertrand  Robertson, 
Harold  Hepburn,  Maude  A.  Flentye,  Virgie  H.,  S.  E.  G.,  Bennie 
E.  Lovemann,  Jeanette  H.,  Bessie  G.  B.,  Anna  Julia  Schlund, 
Mattic  E'.  Harlow,  Roxalene  and  W.  R.  Howell,  Montrose  J.  M., 
"Three  Little  Maids  from  School,"  Edith  M.  and  Bessie  W., 
Clementine  W.  Kellogg,  "Puss,"  "Nellie,"  Gertrude  Harrison, 
Helen  R.  Fish,  Alixe  De  M.,  Emma  Y.  Dimon,  Percy  E.  Thomas, 
EmmaC.  F.,  Mabel  G.,  Lillie  Fisher,  Daisy  M.  Tabor,  Jes.sieT.  Hal- 
lam,  Louise  N.,  Bertha  Beerbourer,  PVedericka  W.,  Veni  McDon- 
ald, Josephine  Murphy,  Nellie  B.  Warfield,  Clara  M.  Danielson, 
Katie  L.  AUer,  Elsie  Sanderson,  Maud  Moore,  Aim^e  M.  Bakeman, 
Dorothy  Whitney,  Alice  J.  Tufts,  Ethel  C,  Will  L.  S.,  Orlie  S.  L., 
Edith  C.  Curtis,  Frank  D.  Cargill,  Evelyn  K.,  Mary  M.  H.,  Clara 
L.  L.,  Katie  B.  Davis,  Ray  Helen  Bierce,  Aleck  D.,  Currie  F.  Aux- 
ter,  Laura  Dolbear,  Charles  Johnson,  May  Ward,  Herbert  C.  Davis, 
Jennie  C.  B.,  Annie  M.  Osborn,  Caro.  H.  B.,  Rudy  Cole,  Ella  M. 
Fischer,  Anna  f.  V.  S.,  Alice  E.  T.,  George  K.  Curtis,  Mabel  Bos- 
worth,  Helen  R.  N.,  Agnes  Duhring,  Kennedy  Allen,  Blanche  F., 
Emma,  Harry,  and  Bertie  Fisher,  F.  M.  L.,  Eliza  R.  Boyd,  Clara 
Cook,  Fannie  W.  C,  Mary  L.  McKoy,  Bes.sie  La.sher,  Carl  Russel 
Lee,  Eleanor  May,  Georgia  W.,  Lydia  B.,  Alberta  B. ,  Browny  and 
Gipsy  B.,  Nellie  A.  Black,  Alice  E.  Lewis,  Katrina,  Gertrude,  and 
Carl  Ely,  H.  B.  J.,  May  A.  Bannister,  Mabel  L.  Lamborn,  Gardi- 
ner Tyler,  Mary  Lee  Allen,  Katie  Troy,  Effie  S.  Woolwine,  Georgie 
E.  Ross,  Emily  V.  Clark,  and  Morris  P.  Tilley. 
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THE     RIDDLE-BOX. 


ILIiUSTRATED    CENTRAL    ACROSTIC. 


The  nine  words  of  this  acrostic  are  pictured  instead  of  described. 
When  the  words  are  rightly  guessed,  and  placed  one  below  the  other, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  numbered,  the  central  letters  will  spell 
the  name  of  a  famous  sovereign  of  ancient  history. 

DOUBLE    ACROSTIC. 

My  primals  and  finals  are  the  same  as  the  first  cross-word. 
Cross-words  :   i.  A  castle  in  Spain.    2.  The  quantity  contained 
in  a  ladle.  3.  A  convulsive  sound  which  comes  from  the  throat.  4.  The 


same  as  the  first  cross-word.  5.  A  spar  by  means  of  which  the  main- 
sail of  a  small  vessel  is  extended.  6.  An  organization  for  playing 
the  national  game.  7.  One  who  enrolls  or  records.  8.  The  same  as 
the  first  cross-word.  e.  e.  adams. 

A   PECULIAR    PI. 

Two  verses  of  a  certain  poem  may  be  found  in  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

He  art  hesk  ylar  kint  heel  oudh  ear  the  eric  keti  nth  egras  stril 
lin  gblit  hen  esscle  ara  ndl  oudch  irping  gle  eto  allw  hop  ass.  Oht 
hem  err  ysum  merl  aye  art  hand  skyke  epho  liday. 

He  arth  ele  avest  hat  kiss  th  eair,  he  art  hela  ugh  tero  ftheb  eesw 
hor  emem  bers  win  terc  are  int  hes  hining  day  sTi  keth  ese  ?  Oht 
hem  erryl  ayof  jun  eal  lour  hear  tsar  egla  dmt  une. 

HEXAGONS. 


I.  I.  A  Scriptural  proper  name  (meaning  "  a  thorn  ")  mentioned 
in  the  fiftieth  chapter  of  Genesis.  2.  Implied.  3.  A  shrub.  4.  The 
surname  of  a  great  English  novelist,  who  died  on  June  gth.  5.  A 
particular  sort  of  thrust  in  fencing.  6.  The  joint  formed  by  the 
astragalus.     7.  A  prophet. 

II.  I.  The  forward  part  of  a  vessel.  2.  Outer  garments  worn 
by  the  ancient  Romans.  3.  A  prophetic  nymph  from  whom  Numa 
claimed  to  have  received  instructions  respectmg  forms  of  worship 
which  he  introduced.  4.  A  famous  battle  fought  on  June  14,  i8co. 
5.  A  vocalist.     6.  A  deputy.     7.   Refuse  of  hay. 

III.  I.  An  old  word  meaning. "  a  deception."  2.  The  brother 
of  Rebekah,  mentioned  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Genesis. 
3.  Habitations.  4.  A  President  of  the  United  States  who  diedon 
June  21,  1836.  5.  To  settle.  6.  Parts  of  shoes.  7.  A  collection 
of  boxes,  of  graduated  size.  F.  s.  F. 

CROSS-WORD    ENIGMA. 

Mv  first  is  in  evil,  but  not  in  good ; 

My  second,  in  bonnet,  but  not  in  hood; 

My  third  is  in  arrow,  but  not  in  bow; 

My  fourth  is  in  robin,  but  not  in  crow ; 

My  fifth  is  in  summer,  but  not  in  the  fall ; 

My  sixth  is  in  stutter,  but  not  in  a  drawl : 

My  whole  was  a  Frenchman,  a  painter  of  fame. 

His  birthday,  June  30.     Now,  what  is  his  name  ? 

A    LETTER    PUZZLE. 

By  starting  at  the  riglit  letter  in  one  of  the  following  words,  and 
then  taking  every  third  letter,  a  famous  event  which  took  place  in 
June,  1838,  may  be  formed  : 

LAMP,  GIG,  SLAUGHTER,  HOP,  TUN,  CAP,  ODOR,  SLOOP,  NAPA,  ACT, 
CHIRP,  OPEN,  IF,  OLAF,  TOQUE,  UNDER,  REDAN,  NEVER,  INN,  CRATER, 
OMAR,  SHIP,   PA. 

EASY    CUBES. 


I.  FRom  I  to  2,  a  covering;  from  2  to  4,  always  on  the  supper- 
table  ;  from  i  to  3,  engraved ;  from  3  to  4,  to  manage  ;  from  5  to  6, 
lermenting  preparations  ;  from  C  to  8,  attends  ;  from  5  to  7,  at  a  dis- 
tance yet  within  view ;  from  7  to  8,  parches ;  from  i  to  5,  to  surfeit : 
from  2  to  6,  sailors ;  from  4  to  8,  wooden  vessels ;  from  3  to  7,  an 
animal.  .        . 

II.  From  I  to  2,  strong  ropes  or  chains;  from  2  to  4,  imprints; 
from  I  to  ^,  a  very  small  room ;  from  3  to  4,  vagrants ;  from  5  to  6, 
to  spice ;  from  6  to  8,  nicely ;  from  5  to  7,  darkness ;  from  7  to  8, 
bleak  ;  from  i  to  5,  covered  carriages;  from  2  to  6,  indication ;_  from 
A  to  8,  to  kill ;  from  3  to  7,  an  old  word  meaning  "  to  believe. 

^  '  "TOM    SAWYER. 
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"RINGING    IN     THE     FOURTH." 
(See  story  "Ringing  in  the  Fourth,"  page  666.) 
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TWO    LITTLE    CONFKDERATE& 
Bv  THOMAt  Nujow  Punt, 


Craptcr  IX 

The  boyt  were  not  sure  that  they  had  even 
fiUlen  asleep  when  they  heard  Luqr  Ann  call,  out* 
•kle.  They  turned  over  to  take  another  nap. 
She  was  coming  up  to  the  door.  No.  for  it  was 
a  man**  step,  it  must  be  Uncle  Balla't;  they 
heard  horMs  trampling  and  people  talking.  In  a 
second  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  a  man  strode 
into  the  room  followed  by  one,  two,  a  halMoKn 
others,  all  white  and  all  in  uniform.  They  were 
Yankees.  The  boys  were  too  frightened  to  speak. 
They  thought  they  were  arrested  for  hiding  the 
silver. 

"  Get  up,  you  lazy  little  rebels,"  cried  one  of  the 
intruders,  not  unpleasantly.  As  the  bo>-s  «rrrr 
not  \*cr)'  quick  in  obeying,  being  really  too  fright- 
ened to  do  more  than  sit  up  in  bed,  the  man 
caught  the  mattress  by  the  end,  and  lifting  it  with 
a  jerk  emptied  them  and  all  the  beddochcs  oat 
into  the  middle  of  the  floor  in  a  heap.  At  this 
.nil  the  other  men  laughed.  \  minute  nore  and 
he  had  drawn  hb  swonL  The  boys  eapected  no 
less  than  to  be  immediatdy  killed.  Tliey  were 
almost  paralyaed.  But  instead  of  pfamgiag  his 
sword  into  them,  the  man  began  to  sttdc  il  into 
the  nunttresses  and  to  rip  them  up:  while  others 
pulled  open  the  drawers  of  the  bureau  and  pitched 
the  things  on  the  floor. 

The  boys  felt  themsebes  to  be  in  a  very  ex- 


pOara  and  ortrmcicw  caoditwa ;  aad  Wdly,  wbo 

had  bacMM  ttagfod  in  iW 
beenaHtitelMatinfollini, 
sonMwnit  ovcff  MfM  lo  ory< 

In  a  minaie  a  sluid 
and  their  mother  stood  in  iIm 

"Leave  tke  ncm  insunttf !"  Ae  cmd. 
"Areni  yon  sil—Hil  •»  Mgblen  cMdRn!" 

"  We  hare  nt  hnrt  the  bnta,**  Mid  llw  ann  with 
the  sword,  goodmatnredly. 

'*  Well,  yon  tctrify  them  to  death.  It  Is  J«i  aa 
Give  me  thoae  dothcsl**  and  si 
nd  malchaJ  the  boyirclothca 
hands  of  a  man  who  hnd  taken  them  npi  She 
innf  the  sniis  lo  the  boys,  who  hwt  no  lime  hi 
sHpfrinc  hito  them* 

They  had  at  onoe  reoorered  their  oonmfe  in  the 
presence  of  their  mother.  She  seemed  to  them, 
as  she  braved  the  introders,  the  gnwScst  person 
they  bad  ever  seen.  Her  moe  was  while,  oat  her 
efes  were  Kite  coals  of  fire.  They  wcie  very  glad 
she  had  never  loohed  or  talked  so  la  them 

When  they  got  ooidoors  the  yard  was  fol  of 
sohKera.  They  were  apon  die  potchcs,  in  the  en» 
try,  and  in  dK  honse.  The  i 
and  so  were  the  doors  of  aO  dw 
and  now  and  then  a  n 
article  which  the  boys  recogniKd. 

In  a  Ultle  while  the  soldaen  had  taken  every, 
diing  they  oonld  cany 
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things  which  must  have  caused  them  some  incon- 
venience. They  had  secured  all  the  bacon  that 
had  been  left  in  the  smoke-house,  as  well  as  all  other 
eatables  they  could  find.  It  was  a  queer  sight,  to 
see  the  fellows  sitting  on  their  horses  with  a  ham 
or  a  pair  of  fowls  tied  to  one  side  of  the  saddle  and 
an  engraving,  or  a  package  of  books,  or  some  or- 
nament, to  the  other, 

A  new  party  of  men  had  by  this  time  come  up 
from  the  direction  of  the  stables. 

"  Old  man,  come  here  !  "  called  some  of  them 
to  Balla,  who  was  standing  near  expostulating 
with  the  men  who  were  about  the  fire. 

"  Who  ?  —  me  ?  "  asked  Balla. 

"  B'  ain't  you  the  carriage  driver?  ' 

"  Ain't  I  the  keridge  driver?  " 

"  Yes,  youy  we  know  you  are,  so  you  need  not 
be  lying  about  it." 

"Hi!  yes;  I  the  keridge  driver.  Who  say  I 
ain't?" 

"  Well,  where  have  you  hid  those  horses  ?  Come, 
we  want  to  know,  quick,"  said  the  fellow  roughly, 
taking  out  his  pistol  in  a  threatening  way. 

The  old  man's  eyes  grew  wide.  "  Hi !  befo'  de 
Lord  !  Marster,  how  I  know  anything  of  the  horses 
ef  they  ain't  in  the  stable, —  there  's  where  we 
keeps  horses  !  " 

"Here,  you  come  with  us.  We  won't  have  no 
foolin'  'bout  this,"  said  his  questioner,  seizing  him 
by  the  shoulder  and  jerking  him  angrily  around. 
"  If  you  don't  show  us  pretty  quick  where  those 
horses  are,  we  '11  put  a  bullet  or  two  into  you. 
March  off  there  !  " 

He  was  backed  up  by  half-a-dozen  more,  but  the 
pistol,  which  was  at  old  Balla's  head,  was  his  most 
efficient  ally. 

*'  Hi  !  Marster,  don't  pint  dat  thing  at  me  dat 
way.  I  ain'  ready  to  die  yit  —  an'  I  ain'  like  dem 
things,  noways,"  protested  Balla. 

There  is  no  telling  how  much  farther  his  courage 
could  have  withstood  their  threats,  for  the  boys' 
mother  made  her  appearance.  She  was  about  to 
bid  Balla  show  where  the  horses  were,  when  a 
party  rode  into  the  yard  leading  them. 

"  Hi !  there  are  Bill  and  John,  now,"  exclaimed 
the  boys,  recognizing  the  black  carriage-horses 
which  were  being  led  along. 

"  Well,  ef  dee  ain't  got  'em,  sho'  'nough  !"  ex- 
claimed the  old  driver,  forgetting  his  fear  of  the 
cocked  pistols. 

"  Gentlemen,  marsters,  don't  teck  my  horses, 
ef  you  please  "  he  pleaded,  pushing  through  the 
group  that  surrounded  him,  and  approaching  the 
man  who  led  the  horses. 

They  only  laughed  at  him. 

Both  the  boys  ran  to  their  mother,  and,  flinging 
their  arms  about  her,  burst  out  crying. 


In  a  few  minutes  the  men  started  off,  riding 
across  the  fields  ;  and  in  a  little  while  not  a  soldier 
was  in  sight. 

"  I  wish  Marse  William  could  see  you  ridin' 
'cross  them  fields,"  said  Balla,  looking  after  the 
retiring  troop  in  futile  indignation. 

Investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  every  horse 
and  mule  on  the  plantation  had  been  carried  off, 
except  only  two  or  three  old  mules,  which  were 
evidently  considered  not  worth  taking. 

Chapter  X. 

After  this,  times  were  very  hard  on  the  planta- 
tion. But  the  boys'  mother  struggled  to  provide 
as  best  she  could  for  the  family  and  hands.  She 
used  to  ride  all  over  the  county  to  secure  the  sup- 
plies which  were  necessary  for  their  support ;  one 
of  the  boys  usually  being  her  escort  and  riding 
behind  her  on  one  of  the  old  mules  that  the  raiders 
had  left.  In  this  way  the  boys  became  acquainted 
with  the  roads  of  the  county  and  even  with  all  the 
bridle-paths  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  home. 
Many  of  these  were  dim  enough,  too,  running 
through  stretches  of  pine  forest,  across  old  fields 
which  were  little  better  than  jungle,  along  gullies, 
up  ditches,  and  through  woods  for  mile  after  mile. 
They  were  generally  useful  only  to  a  race,  such  as 
the  negroes,  which  had  an  instinct  for  direction  like 
that  shown  by  some  animals  ;  but  the  boys  learned 
to  follow  them  unerringly,  and  soon  became  as 
skillful  in  "  keepin' de  parf "  as  any  night-walker 
on  the  plantation. 

As  the  year  passed,  the  times  grew  harder  and 
harder,  and  the  expeditions  made  by  the  boys* 
mother  became  longer  and  longer,  and  more  and 
more  frequent. 

The  meat  gave  out,  and,  worst  of  all,  they  had 
no  hogs  left  for  the  next  year.  The  plantation 
usually  subsisted  on  bacon  ;  but  now  there  was  not 
a  pig  left  on  the  place  —  unless  the  old  wild  sow  in 
the  big  woods  (who  had  refused  to  be  "driven  up" 
the  fall  before)  still  survived,  which  was  doubtful ; 
for  the  most  diligent  search  was  made  for  her 
without  success,  and  it  was  conceded  that  even  she 
had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  deserters.  Nothing  was 
heard  of  her  for  months. 

One  day,  in  the  autumn,  the  boys  were  out  hunt- 
ing in  the  big  woods,  in  the  most  distant  and 
wildest  part,  where  they  sloped  down  toward  a 
little  marshy  branch  that  ran  into  the  river  a  mile 
or  two  away. 

It  was  a  very  dry  spell  and  squirrels  were  hard 
to  find,  owing,  the  boys  agreed,  to  the  noise  made 
in  trampling  through  the  dry  leaves.  Finally,  they 
decided  to  station  themselves  each  at  the  foot  of  a 
hickory  and  wait  for  the  squirrels.     They  found 
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a, ^■.•■■.  but  (his  lime  thcrr  appeared  to  be, 

not  one,  but  a  numltcr  of  animah,  nistling  iknrly 
nionf;. 

••  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Frank,  of  Willy,  whow  tree 
wa«  A  little  nearer  the  direction  from  which  the 
sound  came. 

*'  'T  ain't  nnythinj;  but  some  cows  or  thetp,  I 
l)elic>*c."  s.nid  Willy,  in  a  disappointed  tone.  The 
look  of  interest  died  out  of  Frank's  fiace,  bat  he 
still  kept  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  soond, 
which  was  now  \-er}-  distinct.  The  onderbradi, 
ho\\-c\-er,  was  too  thick  for  them  to  see  antthing. 
At  length  Willy  rose  and  pushed  hb  way  rapidly 
through  the  bushes  toward  the  aninwih.    There 


Frank  *pnukg  up  and  ran  thtough  the 

"  AilemtisorVni!'' 

"  I.<t '%  follow  Vm ! " 

••  All  righi.- 

The  boys,  flMiopiaf  their  heads*  Mrwdt  omt 
through  the  hwbcs  IB  the  «firectiM  froa  which  dK 
yet  iclicMng  aninals  could  sinl  he  hewn. 

*•  Let  •»  shoot 'ew." 

•*  All  right.- 

On  ther  kept  »  hard  as  (hey  cmdd.  U'hst 
great  news  it  was !    What  royal  faae! 

'*  It  ^  Eke  hunting  wiU  boun,  is  nt  ii  ?  **  < 
Wmy,  joyfuOy. 

They  foOowed  the  tnck  left  hy  the  i 
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the  leaves  kicked  up  in  their  mad  flight.  It  led 
down  over  the  hill,  through  the  thicket,  and  came 
to  an  end  at  the  marsh  which  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  swamp.  Beyond  that  it  could  not  be 
traced ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  wild  hogs  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  impenetrable  recesses  of  the 
marsh  which  was  their  home. 

Chapter  XI. 

.  FTER  cir- 
cling the 
edge  of 
theswamp 
for  some 
time  the 
boys,  as 
it  was  now 
growinglate, 
turned  toward 
home.  They 
were  full  of 
their  valuable 
discovery,  and 
laid  all  sorts 
of  plans  for 
the  capture 
of  the  hogs. 
They  would  not 
tell  even  their 
mother,  as  they 
wished  to  surprise  her. 
They  were,  of  course, 
familiar  with  all  the 
modes  of  trapping  game, 
as  described  in  the  story- 
books, and  they  discussed 
them  all.  The  easiest  way 
to  get  the  hogs  was  to  shoot 
them,  and  this  would  be  the 
most  "  fun  "  ;  but  it  would  never 
do,  for  the  meat  would  spoil.  When 
they  reached  home  they  hunted  up 
Uncle  Balla  and  told  him  about  their 
discovery.  He  was  very  much  inclined  to 
laugh  at  them.  The  hogs  they  had  seen 
were  nothing,  he  told  them,  but  some 
of  the  neighbors'  hogs  which  had  wan- 
dered into  the  woods. 
When  the  boys  went  to  bed  they  talked 
it  over  once  more  and  determined  that  next 
y  day  they  would  thoroughly  explore  the  woods 
and  the  swamp  also,  as  far  as  they  could. 

The  following  afternoon,  therefore,  they  set  out, 
and  made  immediately  for  that  part  of  the  woods 
where  they  had  seen  and  heard  the  hogs  the  day 
before.     One  of  them  carried  a  gun  and  the  other 


a  long  jumping-pole.  After  finding  the  trail  they 
followed  it  straight  down  to  the  swamp. 

Rolling  their  trousers  up  above  their  knees,  they 
waded  boldly  in,  selecting  an  opening  between  the 
bushes  which  looked  like  a  hog-path.  They  pro- 
ceeded slowly,  for  the  briers  were  so  thick  in  many 
places  that  they  could  hardly  make  any  progress 
at  all  when  they  neared  the  branch.  So  they 
turned  and  worked  their  way  painfully  down  the 
stream.  At  last,  however,  they  reached  a  place 
where  the  brambles  and  bushes  seemed  to  form  a 
perfect  wall  before  them.  It  was  impossible  to 
get  through. 

"Let  's  go  home,"  said  Willy.  " 'T  ain't  any 
use  to  try  to  get  through  there.  My  legs  are 
scratched  all  to  pieces  now." 

"  Let  's  try  and  get  out  here,"  said  Frank,  and 
he  turned  from  the  wall  of  brambles.  They  crept 
along,  springing  from  hummock  to  hummock. 
Presently  they  came  to  a  spot  where  the  oozy  mud 
extended  at  least  eight  or  ten  feet  before  the  next 
tuft  of  grass. 

"How  am  I  to  get  the  gun  across?"  asked 
Willy,  dolefully. 

"  That  's  a  fact !  It  's  too  far  to  throw  it,  even 
with  the  caps  off. " 

At  length  they  concluded  to  go  back  for  a  piece 
of  log  they  had  seen,  and  to  throw  this  down  so  as 
to  lessen  the  distance. 

They  pulled  the  log  out  of  the  sand,  carried  it 
to  the  muddy  spot,  and  threw  it  into  the  mud  where 
they  wanted  it. 

Frank  stuck  his  pole  down  and  felt  until  he  had 
what  he  thought  a  secure  hold  on  it,  fixed  his  eye 
on  the  tuft  of  grass  beyond,  and  sprang  into  air. 

As  he  jumped,  the  pole  slipped  from  its  insecure 
support  into  the  miry  mud,  and  Frank,  instead  of 
landing  on  the  hummock  for  which  he  had  aimed, 
lost  his  direction,  and  soused  flat  on  his  side  with  a 
loud  "spa-lash,"  in  the  water  and  mud  three  feet 
to  the  left. 

He  was  a  queer  object  as  he  staggered  to  his 
feet  in  the  quagmire  ;  but  at  the  instant  a  loud 
"  oof,  oof,"  came  from  the  thicket,  not  a  dozen 
yards  away,  and  the  whole  herd  of  hogs,  roused,  by 
his  fall,  from  slumber  in  their  muddy  lair,  dashed 
away  through  the  swamp  with  "  oofs  "  of  fear. 

"  There  they  go,  there  they  go  !  "  shouted  both 
boys  eagerly, —  Willy,  in  his  excitement,  splashing 
across  the  perilous-looking  quagmire,  and  finding 
it  not  so  deep  as  it  had  looked. 

"  There  's  where  they  go  in  and  out,"  exclaimed 
Frank,  pointing  to  a  low  round  opening,  not  more 
than  eighteen  inches  high,  a  little  farther  beyond 
them,  which  formed  an  arch  in  the  almost  solid 
wall  of  brambles  surrounding  the  place. 

As  it  was  now  late  they  returned  home,  resolving 
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Ill  W4(i  ujiui  ilM  Bcai  aivnpaam  b&hn  lalMig  My 
furilirr  Htpi.  TiMft  «M  MM  •  paiiii4  of  bacM 
to  Im  oliialatd  mywlMfv  Ui  Uw  coMMy  for  l0»«  or 
monty.  mmI  Um  iodi  oltlMtp  iMM 


liint 


the  win- 


t  h'  ir  nMilM»'»  MMifffy  M 10 
ltd  licpcfMltiil*  Awn  MifviMg 
WM  to   ifMl   tiMl    the   tioy* 
wvre  on  ihc  |i«»*«» 
bcr  wHaI  thry  kif 
liMy  iMord  bvr 
bad  II  fihv  hogf  i< 
could  Moreoly  li< 
UnR   bor  know 
Al  iMt  iWjr  had 
and  ran  out  of  iti 

Nr»i  day  ih« 
hunird  up  •«  t>»> 
which  the)  I 

lor  before.       i  !.•         '  --  — 
to  dry  and  worn  < 
hurt  lh<  ■■ 
but    ih. 

aloog  Iw  |Mi(  «*u  ulun  r 
wociiod  tbe  awamp.        I 
time,  eadi  look  a  gun, 
tbey  aho  carried  an  •%. 
now  they  bad  deternunetl 
a  pUn  for  capturing  the  h< 

"  I  wish  we  had  let    !*> 
and  Cole  come,"  taid  \Vili\ , 
dolefully,  sitting  on  the  butt 
and  of  a  log  ibey  bad  cut,  and 
wiping  bb  fiioe  on  bb  sleeve. 

"  Or  had  asked  Unde  BaUa 
to  help  us,"  added  Frank. 

*'  They  'd  be  certain  to  tell 
sll  about  it."  \« 

**Yes:  so  they  would." 

ThcvM-ttled  down  in  silence, 

.Uui    IMUU'.i. 

**  1  tell  you  what  we  ought 
to  do  !     liait  the  hog-path,  as  you  would  for  fish." 
This  n^u»  the  suggeatkm  of  tbe  angler,  Frank. 
•  With  what  ?  •• 

•*  Acorns.** 

The  acorns  were  tolerably  plentiful  around  tbe 
roots  of  the  big  oaks,  so  the  bo>^  set  to  w^wk  to 
pick  them  up.  It  was  an  cosief  job  than  cutting 
the  log.  .ind  it  «as  not  long  before  ench  bad  bis 
h;it  full. 

As  they  started  down  to  the  swamp,  Frank  ex- 
il.uiucd,  suddenly,  "  Look  there,  Willy!" 

Willy  looked,  and  not  fifty  yards  away,  with 
their  ends  resting  on  old  stumps,  were  tbioe  or 
four  **  hoicks."  or  piles  of  raib,  wbidi  bad  been 
in.^ulcd  the  season  before  and  Icfk  tbeiv,  probably 
having  been  forgotten  or  overlooked. 


Witty  gnsv  a 
•otglH  ol  a  kMgv  MIL 

Al  ikf  wpm  whtn  ilM 
ibickai  ilMy  niwinwil  m 
for  bovpiaff       fttvi  ikay  laid  a  loor  of 
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pen,  five  or  six  raib  bigb,  wbkb  ihry  aacngib- 
eaed  viib  **  ootridcrs.''  Wbcn  ifce  pen  ww 
finbbod,  they  pried  np  tbe  aide  ncaraithe  ilbchat, 
from  tbe  bonom  rail,aboM  a  foot:  ihat«,higb 
enoogh  for  the  anhnali  to  emrr.    Thb  ihey  Ai 

one  as  a  lever,  having  shortened  ihei 

enable  tbe  wwk  lobe  done  firon  ouade  the  pen. 

The  lever  they  pnOcd  down  at  the  foithcr  «nd 
until  it  toothed  the  botiom  of  the  mpw  and  foas> 
ened  it  by  anoUvr  rai,  a  thin  one,  ran  at  right 
angles  to  ihe  lever,  and  across  the 
wonid  aKp  eady  when  poshed  away  fnim  the 
and  needed  to  be  moved  only  ahooi  an  inch  to 
sbp  from  tbe  end  of  the  lever  and  rdeaae  it :  dK 
wdght  of  the  pen  wonid  then  doae  the  j 
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this  rail  the  acorns  were  to  be  thrown  ;  and  the 
hogs,  in  trying  to  get  the  bait,  would  push  the 
rail,  free  the  lever  or  trigger,  and  the  gap  would 
be  closed  by  the  fall  of  the  pen  when  the  lever  was 
released. 

It  was  nearly  night  when  the  boys  finished. 

They  scattered  a  portion  of  the  acorns  for  bait 
along  the  path  and  up  into  the  pen,  to  toll  the  hogs 
in.  The  rest  they  strewed  inside  the  pen,  beyond 
their  sliding  rail. 

They  could  scarcely  tear  themselves  away  from 
the  pen  ;  but  it  was  so  late  they  had  to  hurry  home. 

Next  day  was  Sunday.  But  Monday  morning, 
by  daylight,  they  were  up  and  went  out  with 
their  guns,  apparently  to  hunt  squirrels.  They 
went,  however,  straight  to  their  trap.  As  they 
approached  they  thought  they  heard  the  hogs 
grunting  in  the  pen.  Willy  was  sure  of  it ;  and 
they  ran  as  hard  as  they  could.  But  there  were 
no  hogs  there.  After  going  every  morning  and 
evening  for  two  weeks,  there  never  had  been  even 
an  acorn  missed,  so  they  stopped  their  visits. 

Peter  and  Cole  found  out  about  the  pen,  and 
then  the  servants  learned  of  it,  and  the  boys  were 
joked  and  laughed  at  unmercifully. 

"  I  believe  them  boys  is  distracted,"  said  old 
Balla,  in  the  kitchen;  "  settin'  a  pen  in  them 
woods  for  to  ketch  hogs, —  with  the  gap  open  ! 
Think  hogs  goin'  stay  in  pen  with  gap  open  —  ef 
any  wuz  dyah  to  went  in  !  " 

"Well,  you  come  out  and  help  us  hunt  for 
them,"  said  the  boys  to  the  old  driver. 

"  Go  'way,  boy,  I  ain'  got  time  foolin'  wid  you 
chillern,  buildin'  pen  in  swamp.  There  ain't  no 
hogs  in  them  woods,  onless  they  got  in  dyah  sence 
las'  fall." 

"You  saw  'em,  did  n't  you,  Willy?"  declared 
Frank. 

"Yes,  I  did." 

"  Go  'way.  Don't  you  know,  ef  that  old  sow- 
had  been  in  them  woods  the  boys  would  have  got 
her  up  las'  fall, —  an'  ef  they  had  n't,  she  'd  come 
up  long  befo'  this  ?  " 

"  Mister  Hall  ketch  you  boys  puttin'  his  hogs 
up  in  pen,  he  '11  teck  you  up,"  said  Lucy  Ann,  in 
her  usual  teasing  way. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  boys  to  stand  after  all 
they  had  done.  Uncle  Balla  must  be  right.  They 
would  have  to  admit  it.  The  hogs  must  have  be- 
longed to  some  one  else.  And  their  Mother  was 
in  such  desperate  straits  about  meat ! 

Lucy  Ann's  last  shot,  about  catching  Mr.  Hall's 
hogs,  took  effect ;  and  the  boys  agreed  that  they 
would  go  out  some  afternoon  and  pull  the  pen  down. 

The  next  afternoon  they  took  their  guns,  and 
started  out  on  a  squirrel-hunt. 

They  did  not  have  much  luck,  however. 


"  Let 's  go  by  there,  and  pull  the  old  pen  down," 
said  Frank,  as  they  started  homeward  from  the  far 
side  of  the  woods. 

"  It 's  out  of  the  way, —  let  the  old  thing  rip." 

"  We  'd  better  pull  it  down.  If  a  hog  were  to 
be  caught  there,  it  would  n't  do." 

"  I  wish  he  would  !  —  but  there  ain't  any  hogs 
going  to  get  caught,"  growled  Willy. 

"  He  might  starve  to  death." 

This  suggestion  persuaded  Willy,  who  could  not 
bear  to  have  anything  suffer. 

So  they  sauntered  down  toward  the  swamp. 

As  they  approached  it,  a  squirrel  ran  up  a  tree, 
and  both  boys  were  after  it  in  a  second.  They 
were  standing,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tree,  gazing 
up,  trying  to  get  a  sight  of  the  little  animal  among 
the  gray  branches,  when  a  sound  came  to  the  ears 
of  both  of  them  at  the  same  moment. 

"  What  's  that  ?  "  both  asked  together. 

"It  's  hogs,  grunting." 

"  No,  they  are  fighting.  They  are  in  the  swamp. 
Let  's  run,"  said  Willy. 

"No;  we'll  scare  them  away.  They  may  be 
near  the  trap,"  was  Frank's  prudent  suggestion. 
"  Let  's  creep  up." 

"  I  hear  young  pigs  squealing.  Do  you  think 
they  are  ours  ?  " 

The  squirrel  was  left,  flattened  out  and  trembling 
on  top  of  a  large  limb,  and  the  boys  stole  down  the 
hill  toward  the  pen.  The  hogs  were  not  in  sight, 
though  they  could  be  heard  grunting  and  scuffling. 
They  crept  closer.  Willy  crawled  through  a  thick 
clump  of  bushes,  and  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a 
shout.  "  We  've  got  'em  !  —  we  've  got  'em  !  "  he 
cried,  running  toward  the  pen,  followed  by  Frank. 

Sure  enough  !  There  they  were,  fast  in  the  pen, 
fighting  and  snorting  to  get  out,  and  tearing 
around  with  the  bristles  high  on  their  round  backs, 
the  old  sow  and  seven  large  young  hogs;  while  a 
litter  of  eight  little  pigs,  as  the  boys  ran  up, 
squeezed  through  the  rails,  and,  squealing,  dashed 
away  into  the  grass. 

The  hogs  were  almost  frantic  at  the  sight  of  the 
boys,  and  rushed  madly  at  the  sides  of  the  pen ; 
but  the  boys  had  made  it  too  strong  to  be  broken. 

After  gazing  at  their  capture  awhile,  and  pihng 
a  few  more  outriders  on  the  corners  of  the  pen  to 
make  it  more  secure,  the  two  trappers  rushed 
home.  They  dashed  breathless  and  panting  into 
their  mother's  room,  shouting,  "  We  've  got  'em  ! 
—  we  've  got  'em  !  "  and,  seizing  her,  began  to 
dance  up  and  down  with  her. 

In  a  little  while  the  whole  plantation  was  aware 
of  the  capture,  and  old  Balla  was  sent  out  with 
them  to  look  at  the  hogs  and  make  sure  they  did  not 
belong  to  some  one  else, —  as  he  insisted  they  did. 
The  boys  went  with  him.     It  was  quite  dark  when 
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BALLAD    OK   TIIK    NAUTILUS. 


O  NmuHItu  /  (7  AfmiitiJiis  : 
Wky  smUy0m  0m  Ikf  tmmim  f 

*'  I  go  to  bring  the  Fain*  King, 
To  come  to  hb  own  again. 

They  broke  in  two  ha  royal  wand. 
And  took  hb  crown  away. 

And  dro\*e  him  Ibrth  from  Fairyland 
For  a  thousand  years  and  a  day." 


O  Nmmtibu .'  O  Smmliba  ! 
Whrmfismmietkymitt 

or  a  raadeaf  wlufer,  and  a  ilneBd  ofliglM 
That  was  ipaa  frooi  a  ■Hoafaeaai  p^ : 

The  nidder  dmt  Meeis  aqr  ikip  ao  ini 
Was  a  tboni  of  a  red.  red  raK; 

And  oo  spklei^oardace  I  doob  ike  warn. 
When  the  wind  of  the  ocean  blows." 
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O  Nautilus  /  O  Nautilus  / 
And  who  are  you,  yourself? 

"  The  son  of  a  fay  of  the  land,  they  say, 

And  of  a  water-elf. 
Oh !  the  veil  and  the  gown  of  mother  mine 

Were  woven  of  mist  so  thin; 
Through  her  wedding-ring,  so  small  and  fine. 

You  could  not  thrust  a  pin." 


O  Nautilus  I  O  Nautilus  ! 
How  will  you  find  your  way  f 

"  I  do  not  know ;   I  sail  to  and  fro 
For  a  thousand  years  and  a  day. 

But  when  that  day  is  done,  no  doubt, 
I  shall  find  the  Fairy  King, 

And  the  fairy  folk  will  dance  and  shout, 
And  the  bells  of  their  land  will  ring  !  " 


"^RMtSc 


AIMEE. 


Mary  E.  Vandyke. 


"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  I  can  leave  you  safely, 
my  pet?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Mamma  !  " 

"You  will  play  very  quietly  about  the  house 
and  grounds,  and  do  whatever  Madame  tells  you  ?" 

"  Surely  I  will.  And  you  know.  Mamma,  that 
I  shall  have  Aimee  to  take  care  of  me.  You  have 
no  idea  how  good  she  is;  and  then,  you  know,  she  is 
ever  and  ever  so  much  older  than  I  am,  and  she 
has  always  lived  here  and  knows  everything  about 
the  place." 

Mrs.  Anderson  smiled.  She  quite  shared  her 
little  girl's  admiration  for  Aimee  St.  Germain,  their 
good  landlady's  niece,  and  felt  that  Flossie  would 
be  safe  in  the  care  of  the  quiet  little  French  maid- 
en. But  she  felt  some  little  uneasiness,  never- 
theless. 


In  the  first  place,  Aimee  was  only  twelve  years 
old,  while  Flossie  was  ten  and  had  truly  American 
ideas  of  independence,  gained  from  living  in  a 
New  England  village  where  everybody  knew 
"the  Squire's  little  girl,"  and  where  she  was 
quite  as  safe  rambling  about  the  streets  or  straying 
by  the  little  brook  that  babbled  loudly  in  spring 
and  dried  up  to  nothing  during  August,  as  she  was 
in  the  old  nursery  at  the  Hall. 

But  ill-health  and  a  father's  anxiety  had  made 
Flossie  and  her  mother  exiles  from  their  New  Eng- 
land home,  and  they  were  now  living  in  a  roman- 
tic villa  beside  the  blue  Mediterranean,  not  far 
from  Nice,  and  just  at  the  foot  of  a  shaded  hill 
whose  green  slopes  were  a  delicious  playground 
for  Flossie  and  a  very  mine  of  strength  to  her 
mother. 


•  •M  I 


AIMIlll. 
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(lr«  An|{l'*i*i  *'^  ''***'  '**>•  -*'"'  *'**  Afiftiow*  to  M> 
hrt.  Siir  tilil  not  «l»lt  l»  litkr  FIomAc  ailll  iMf. 
for    il    W4»   «|ililr    A    (nliiriiiDt'    )<>utif),    ^nd    Mfl» 

Andvffwm  Ut«>u|$lii  hn  iiidr  (.Mri  «rf.«M  ||«  taiiv 
tl  booMteonoi't-  Mh^  liir  .  t.o.i.  II.'  b«M,  and  Um 
cooftntoii*  On  tbc  oUicr  ImukI,  u  «m  not  «  goad 
day  to  Imv«  tlie  child  «1om«  m  pmiif  «11  ibc 
boahkn  wtrt  going  Into  iIm  city,  and  llhi  villn 
would  bt  qollf  dcMfitd. 

**Alrote  will  ukeclMrgt  of  selrvtlt  gift  — tufv- 
ly.  tura-ly.**  echoed  Mndnaiet  who  had  happmad  to 
ovtrhoar  their  coovtraaikm. 

And  to  it  «ra»  arranged.  The  carriage  arrived 
early  for  Mr».  Anderton ;  the  rcti  of  the  boatdeia 
left  for  Nice ;  Madame  started  out  on  Iwr  ditty 
•hopping  toor  among  the  vegetable«flmncn  and 
trad<»>p>ople,  and  by  noon  ihc  ii»o  little  giria  were 
left  almost  in  sole  poeicMlnn.  l)ctd  old  jcna,  the 
gardener,  and  Marianne,  the  oook,  who  apoke  a 
dreadftil  patoit  that  Madame  atone  vnderHood, 
were  the  only  othm  about  the  vilU. 

"  Where  i^all  we  go,  Aiin^  ? "  inquired  FloMte, 
who  was  the  reatleat  one  of  the  httle  couple. 

"  Into  ae  garden,  m*ttt  et  ptut"  answered  the 
little  moid,  whose  soft  brown  eyes  and  sweet.  6nn 
mouth  already  indicated  the  self-control  of  a 
mature  woman. 

Floaaie  readily  agreed,  and  they  soon  established 
themselves  under  a  beautiful  big  tree. 

Little  folk  who  have  never  had  foreign  ptoymales 
or  fnends,  or  li\-ed  abroad,  can  not  rnlise  how 
many  entertaining  things  these  two  little  ones  had 
to  talk  about. 

Flossie  had  told  Aim^  a  thousand  things  about 
her  life  in  New  England:  she  had  pictared  the 
great  snow-storms,  the  rushing  rivers,  the  poods 
of  smooth  ice  that  one  could  run  about  on,  for 
months  and  months,  as  safely  as  upon  solid  ground : 
the  great  Thanksj^iving  least,  with  its  meeting  of 
uncles,  aunts,  .ind  cousiits;  the  cookies  and  the 
gini^crbread,  the  skating  and  the  sleighing,  all  of 
which  \vci«  new  to  the  little  French  girL 

And  Aim^  had  much  to  tell  Flossie.  Every 
nook  and  comer  of  her  beIo\'cd  France  had  some 
legend  connected  with  it,  and  with  these  Aim^ 
was  fiBinuliar.  Then  she  knew  how  to  do  many 
things  that  n*ere  new  to  Flossie.  Her  little  fingers 
were  very  deft,  and  at  the  con%-ent  where  she  was 
educated,  the  good  sisters  had  taught  her  bow  to 
make  most  wonderful  embroider)-.  With  her  Utde 
pillow  on  her  lap,  she  would  weave  the  daintiest  and 


lo  htf  Imle 
(hry  shonld  lahe  a  nm  ab«M  the 


on  a  kMU  wiMMt  iWy  ooidd  fooli  a  Imm 

ovi  «lf»«itlWffMd,*'»lMliSllMl0ld 

mg,  '••^  over  llMfvf  ** 

hm/kmmAtL    *«  ills  tilt  wiln  oTa 
M  viOa  bvfll  vwy  long  ago  by  avery  itelb 


**  Do  yon  ilitali ««  might  nw  and  boi  al  li  f* 
**  It  wonid  be  n  long  rwk  And  sat.  rianlt,  ibt 
air  Is  so  hot  «id  atflL    Tfeer«  art  black 
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••  Yo«  dont 

Aimtfc  abook  bar 

*«  No,  aol  taia.** 

*«  WeO,  ikem  lai  «a  fn.' 
panioo  lightly  by  iht  hand,  aad  waa 
along  the  path  lovwd  the  old  rain. 

*'  iSM«  if  aaytbmg  aboold  bappen. ' 

«"  What  cmdd  happen?** 

**  I  don't  kMsv,  caactly.''  AiniAr 
hesitating  aaannar,  arii  alowt 

Aim«e  waa  thiaUng  of  a 
her  annt  aad  a  friend,  wbicb  i 
evening  bcnre,  bat  did  aol  caaa  lo 
about  it,  fearteg  lo  MghMi  the  iHli « 

The  girls  w«ni  toward  dw  eSi^  aad, 
a  long  walk,  ibey  feaad  tbcmsdsea  ia 
boiliing. 

**  Ob,  what  a  beaadM  gardca ! " 

"Yea,**  said  Alai«e.  ifBag 

*'And  aee.''cricd  Fkaaic  "  the  doots  ate 
gone,  aad  1  can  sec  iaaide  the  rooaMw  Oil, 
beantifal  pictwcs  those  ate,  oa  the  waisf " 

Ffossiewaa  aot  foadBar  wiib 
these  paintings,  eren  in  their  i 
very  strange  aad  very  beaatiiiil  lo  her. 

Aimfe  was  anaioasly  waacfciag  the  sky.  There 
was  a  pecaUar  stJOaem  ia  theair,  aad,oathebo>i- 
aoa,  banks  oi  black  doads  sciv  heaped 
another.  Suddenly  dK  mimrri  Floasie 
side. 

**  Where  are  you,  pitUt,  wlKfc  are  you  ?  *  she 
called.  Flossie  did  not  reply.  Saddealy  there 
wasalowmoaaiagsoaad.astf  thewiadweresigh' 
iag  aasid  the  trees.    Bat — there 

Just  as  AJaafe  noticed  Ibis,  a  dad 
to  come  from  the  neighbonac  hils.    Tbea  Aese 
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was  silence,  followed  by  a  hoarse,  low  growl,  as  if 
some  great  monster  enchained  in  the  woods  shook 
the  air.  Instinctively  Aimee  clasped  her  hand  to 
her  heart  and  again  loudly  called  Flossie  by 
name. 

But  still  there  was  no  answer ;  only  the  sighing 
of  those  motionless  trees,  and  again  the  hoarse, 
low  rumbling,  followed  by  a  tremulous  motion  of 
the  earth  beneath  her  feet. 

"It   has    come,"    screamed     the     girl.      "Oh, 


the  ground ;  they  fastened  them  upon  great  rocks 
and  they  strengthened  them  by  broad  arches  so 
that  when  the  earth  trembled  they  should  be  as 
secure  as  possible.  But  many,  very  many,  years 
had  since  passed.  Many  towns  on  the  shores  of 
the  blue  Mediterranean  had  been  visited  and 
destroyed  by  earthquake  shocks ;  yet  no  such 
calamity  had  befallen  the  beautiful  cities  of  south- 
ern France.  Of  late,  wiseacres  had  foretold  that 
the  shocks  would  come  soon  again.     But  the  in- 
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■  FLOSSIE    HELD    HER    COMPANION    TIGHTLY    BY    THE     HAND,     AND    WAS    DRAWING     HER    ALONG    THE     PATH. 


Flossie,  Flossie,  mon  enfant,  ma  petite,  oil  es-tii  ? 
oil  es-tu  f  " 

In  her  excitement  Aimee  spoke  her  native 
tongue. 

There  was  no  reply.  She  turned  and  looked  at 
the  walls  of  the  house  behind  her.  Should  she 
enter  ?  Dare  she  enter  ?  Flossie  had  gone  into 
the  building  —  and  now  the  earthquake  had  come  ! 
No  place  was  so  unsafe.  The  walls  were  old  and 
moldered  by  time,  and  half  shaken  to  pieces  by 
former  earthquakes. 

Last  night,  and  many  times  before,  Aimee  had 
heard  stories  of  earthquakes,  for  the  beautiful 
Riviera  often  had  been  visited  by  these  calamities. 
In  olden  times  people  built  their  houses  low  upon 


habitants  had  not  been  frightened  by  the  warnings 
and  little  or  no  precautions  had  been  taken. 

But  where  was  Flossie?  Some  minutes  had 
passed  since  she  had  entered  the  ruin.  Why  had 
she  not  heard  Aimee's  call  ?  Had  she  been  deaf 
to  the  strange  voice  of  the  wind?  Had  she  not 
seen  the  darkened  sky  or  felt  the  trembling  of  the 
walls  about  her,  of  the  ruined  floor  beneath  her 
feet? 

With  one  timorous  glance  at  the  broken  ceiling 
above  her  head,  the  wide  seams  and  gaps  in  the 
tottering  walls,  the  half-dislodged  blocks  of  stone 
all  ready  to  fall,  Aimee  sprang  within  the  arch- 
way. A  sweet  voice,  crying  "  Peep  !  "  attracted 
her  attention,  and  with  one  bound  she  reached  the 
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>l$  ihr  l<|i>k'  i>.  Ii«lf'fuif»c<l  MC|M« 

■(  I  (<•*»•€ '«  tiiik  luttn  in  «  rv' 
A*  twiMy  M  pMixbto  tlw  cmihnI 
tlM  MfMiftmtfiii.  Afid  dM^  iIm  ImiW  girl  la  her 
iirm*.  Ai  ihi«  moimrnl  anoilwr  bv  ffuMUtu 
ntunU  flilrti  •♦♦•   "• 

FloMto  h«<i  <h«i  aIm  mw  brt  ««f  lea 

C4|iiul  gamr  ih  im-k  .«mf-«c«k.'*  f  hM  h«d  madt 
her  igiMifc  AinWc'*  c^ll.  »m\  tht  walb  o^  fli» 
chAlrau  tiAtl  prrvrnicU  Iki  frrnn  notkinK  iImp 
(lArkcncHl  tky  of  ihc  notar  khr  ihovglti  luiW. 
A  very  lin^  cIa|i  of  ihtiiMtof  woold  hmn  tpwadtd 
much  louder. 

Almdat  giMping  KloMic*i  «tM,  divw  lMri»«aid 
ihe  hMd  of  Um  iuUfGM«»  oying  to  bar  Mf  mr«ii. 
while : 

••  Hurry,  hurry,  H  to  an  r».«».— -»■-.  •  - 

IIaiI  »he  not  tpoltcn  ih>  4»r  r«cApc<l 

fntin  lite  hutUlini;.  I^ut  «t  init  wimt  Kl 
«i4rilrtl.  lo*i  hrr  foofini;  and  feU.  Tbe 
^ciyiUx  u|Min  her  band  loownad  Aim^'t  graap. 
Ihc  liiitc  gill  lulled  tldewaya,  and  ovrr  tbc  tta- 
guarded  tide  of  Um  aoUrcaie ! 

Almte  law  tbe  fell,  and  a*  the  hitle  form  dtoap- 
paared  a  cry  of  angutoh  bunt  from  her  Up».  But 
no  nMrtal  ear  heard,  or  could  have  heard  it,  for 
with  a  voice  of  mufllcd  thunder  the  tolid  earth 
b«av«d  and  wnthcd  beneath  their  feet,  the  walk 
•book,  and  groaned,  and  fell  about  them,  •lone* 
were  hurletl  here  and  there,  and  ovrt  all  aeitlad  a 
cloud  nf  thick  du»t  which  it  was  impoaaible  to  ••• 
ihtoii^li.  or  to  Ineathc. 

Mtrr  Ihc  shock  there  was  a  stnuige  aileoor. 
broken  only  by  the  occasional  rattle  of  a  tooae 
Mono,  here  and  there,  or  the  leitling  of  tbe  mined 
lu.uscs  into  a  clotcr  heap. 

Aim^  lay  upon  the  stone  staircase,  brcatbkas 
and  powerless,  but  unhurt.  For  a  moment  sbe 
was  too  frightened  even  to  move.  Then  sbe  sat 
up  and  tried  to  look  about  her. 

What  made  it  so  dark  ?  Tr)-  as  sbe  might,  sbe 
could  not  sec  anything.     She  called  Floosie. 

No  answer  came,  but  in  the  course  of  a  lew 
minutes  Aimee  fancied  she  could  bear  a  low  sob- 
bing. She  called  louder  and  was  answered  by  tbe 
child's  voice  : 

"  Here  I  am,  Aim^,  here ! " 

Sore  and  bruised  as  sbe  was,  Aimte  could  move 
v^-ithout  diAiculiy.  and  creeping  carduUy  down  tbe 
steps,  made  her  w.iy  to  Flossie's  side.  Tbe  cbild 
flung  both  arms  about  her,  and  for  a  few  moments 
they  could  do  nothing  but  sob  in  each  oiberH 
.irms. 

"  Are  you  hurt.  Flossie  ?  *• 

"  Oh  ves,  >'es ! " 

"Where?" 

**  My  arm.    Oh !  it  is  so  sore,  and  my  head  1  — it 
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oooteioo  tke  cartkqoake  aosl 
wooU  tkink  to  kiok  fortkem  ?  No  one  knew  tkey 
bad  come  to  tbe  old  cbateaa.  It  was  only  an  old 
ruin.  Escnnionists  came  ■umr  times,  or  inwekm 
from  abroad,  and  now  ami  tkcn  a  peaaancwooM 
seek  tke  skade  of  tke  rained  wala  as  ke  icsaed 
fitom  kbbdMMsin  tke  nrigkboring  idda. 

And  even  if  tbe  people  knew  tkey  were  tkere. 
kow  long  wonhl  it  take  to  dig  away  tkoae  lerride 
masMs  of  stone  and  oement  tkat  kad  flkd  tke  old 
doorway?  How  deeply  were  tbey  borkd  in  tke 
oU  rain?  How  thick  was  tbe  barrier  tkat  lay 
between  them  and  tbe  li^  of  day,  tke 
outside  world,  and  borne,  and  love? 
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Aimee  sat  very  quietly,  thinking.  Flossie  had 
sobbed  herself  to  sleep  in  the  darkness,  and  lay 
dreaming  of  Mamma  and  home,  with  her  head  in 
Aimee's  lap.  Suddenly  Aimee  fancied  that  she 
heard  the  sound  of  water.  She  listened  intently. 
Yes,  surely,  it  was  water.  Then  she  remembered 
that  she  had  heard  there  was  a  spring  near  the  old 
chateau.  Yes,  but  not  within  it.  What  did  that 
low  ripple  mean  ? 

Of  course  it  was  impossible  for  Aimee  to  know 
that  what  seems  almost  a  miracle  had  been  worked 
in  behalf  of  the  little  prisoners.  The  earthquake, 
in  its  course,  had  so  shaken  the  rocks  and  the 
ground  about  the  spring,  that  the  course  of  its 
waters  was  changed,  and  a  portion  of  the  tiny 
streamlet  flowing  from  it,  now  ran  through  a 
chink  in  the  castle  wall,  and  was  dripping  from  a 
ledge  not  far  from  where  she  sat.  And  not  only 
did  the  stream  come  to  her,  but  it  told  her  where 
it  was.  The  quiet  drip,  drip,  seemed  to  be  call- 
ing, "Aimee,"  "Aimee";  and  when,  presently, 
Flossie  awoke  and  cried  for  water,  she  was  able  to 
help  the  little  girl  to  crawl  within  its  reach.  Drop 
by  drop  it  fell  into  their  little  upturned  mouths, 
and  the  agonies  of  thirst  were  averted. 

The  hours  passed  slowly,  and  again  Flossie  fell 
asleep.  This  time  Aimee  slept,  too.  Of  course 
they  both  were  hungry,  and,  as  hungry  people  do, 
they  dreamed  of  food.  All  at  once,  Aimee  awoke 
with  a  start.  She  had  been  dreaming  of  her  little 
sewing-basket,  and  of  the  luncheons  she  used  to 
pack  into  it,  when  she  started  for  her  convent- 
school.  And  surely  she  had  packed  a  luncheon, 
when  she  and  Flossie  went  out  in  the  garden  that 
morning  !  That  had  been  part  of  their  plan  —  to 
have  a  little  tea-party  in  the  garden. 

But  the  basket  —  she  had  brought  it  with  her 
to  the  chateau.  But  what  then  ?  Did  she  have  it 
in  her  hand  as  she  sprang  into  the  ruin  in  search 
of  Flossie  ?  She  could  not  remember.  But  if  she 
did,  where  would  it  be  now?  Where  had  she 
dropped  it  when  she  seized  the  child,  just  before 
that  terrible  crash  came  ? 

Aimee  lay  still  and  thought  a  long  while,  not 
daring  to  move  lest  she  might  disturb  Flossie. 
Then  she  became  so  strongly  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  she  had  let  the  little  basket  drop  from 
her  hand  as  she  sprang  up  the  staircase  in  answer 
to  Flossie's  cry,  that  she  ventured  to  put  the  little 
girl's  head  from  her  lap  to  the  ground.  This  did 
not  wake  Flossie,  and,  after  a  few  moments  of  anx- 
ious search,  Aimee  felt  the  basket  in  her  hand. 

Yes,  it  was  safe.  She  had  it !  — and  there  was 
the  precious  luncheon  !  There  were  in  the  basket 
three  small  sandwiches,  three  boiled  eggs,  and  one 
piece  of  cake. 

Aimee  hugged  the  treasure  to  her  bosom.    Yes, 


they  had  food  and  drink ;  they  need  not  die  —  yet. 
But,  oh,  it  was  so  little  ! 

Aimee  took  the  first  sandwich  in  her  hand. 
Flossie  was  sleeping.  It  was  better  for  her  to 
sleep.  She  would  eat  a  little,  and  then  feed 
Flossie  when  she  woke.  Aimee's  teeth  had  nearly 
closed  over  the  bread,  when  her  conscience  smote 
her. 

"  There  is  so  little,  so  little.  If  I  eat  any  there 
will  be  less  for  Flossie.  Oh,  ought  I  —  should  1  — 
must  I  give  it  all  to  her  .''  " 

At  this  thought  the  hungry  little  girl  burst  into 
tears. 

"  But  it  is  what  the  good  saints  would  have 
done.  Flossie  is  so  little.  I  can  bear  hunger  longer 
than  she !  " 

Aimee  sat  down  upon  the  ruined  stairs,  and 
thought  and  thought,  longer  than  ever. 

"  No  one  knows  how  long  we  may  be  imprisoned 
here.  Madame  Anderson, —  if  the  earthquake  has 
not  destroyed  her, —  will  soon  go  back  to  the  villa, 
and  Tante  Celeste  will  tell  her  that  we  are  not  there. 
But  why  do  I  talk  of  the  villa  and  Tante  Celeste  ? 
Who  knows  whether  the  dear  house  is  still  there, 
or  if  Tante  Celeste  is  still  among  the  living?" 

Aimee  bowed  her  head  and  the  tears  flowed 
down  her  cheeks. 

It  was  so  dark  that  the  waking  child  could  not 
tell  whether  it  was  night  or  day.  Finally,  after 
many  hours  spent  in  anxious  thought,  she  said  to 
herself: 

"  I  think  I  know  now  what  I  ought  to  do.  We 
have  very,  very  little  food.  If  it  is  divided  and  eaten 
sparingly  it  might  last  us  several  days.  But  it 
would  not  do  for  me  to  give  it  all  to  Flossie.  She 
is  so  little  that  she  would  not  control  herself,  and 
at  the  first  meal  she  would  eat  it  all.  No ;  I  will 
divide  it  so  as  to  give  her  two-thirds  and  I  will  eat 
one-third.  Then  I  shall  keep  my  strength,  and  we 
shall  live  as  long  as  possible.  Oh !  if  they  will 
only  think  to  search  for  us  here  —  if  they  only  will ! 
It  is  so  hard  to  die  —  so  hard  !  " 

In  a  little  time  PTossie  awoke.  Then  Aimee 
told  her  of  their  situation,  and  of  the  little  food  they 
had,  and  how  they  must  make  it  last  as  long  as 
they  could. 

Oh,  how  dreary  it  was  !  The  little  ones  dragged 
themselves  about  and  explored  every  part  of  the 
strange  prison  ;  they  talked  long  and  sadly  about 
home  and  friends,  and  tried  in  every  way  to  make 
the  slow,  dismal  hours  pass. 

Aimee's  hardest  task  was  to  keep  Flossie  from 
devouring  their  little  store  of  food.  She  became 
so  very  hungry,  and  she  begged  for  it  so  piteously. 
Before  a  day  had  passed  Aimee  had  abandoned 
her  plan  of  eating  one-third  as  much  as  she  al- 
lowed Flossie,  and  contented  herself  with  a  few 
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crumbs  from  the  ;iliowancc  ibc  doled  oat  to  the  FloMe;  Aiaife  had  cMea  MidHag  at  aB.     Tkej 

tittle  girl.    Fortunately,  there  was  plenty  of  w^tcr.  had  oened  to  talk  to  each  other.     Both  lay  praa- 

traie  on  the  «ooe  ioor. 

Four  days  had  passed.     Flossie  had  grown  very  Saddeoljr  Floane  heard  what  soaaded  to  her  hhe 

sick  and  wretched,  but  poor  Aimee's  strength  was  strong,  poweifal  bhiws  ftJIiag  npon  the 

quite  exhausted.     Their  food  was  all  gone.    This  wall  of  their  prison-^MMse. 

morning  there  had  been  but  a  few  crumbs  far  **  Aiiaec  1 "  she  cried,  "  Aioife !  * 
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There  was  no  answer.  Aimee  had  become  un- 
conscious. 

Flossie  listened  again.  Yes,  surely  some  one 
was  coming  to  their  rescue.  Some  one  was  digging 
a  way  through  that  terrible  mass  of  dust  and  stone 
in  order  to  set  them  free.  But  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  Aimee  ?  It  was  in  vain  that  Flossie  called 
to  her,  shook  her,  rubbed  and  chafed  her  face  and 
hands, — there  was  no  sign  of  life  anywhere  in  the 
little  frame. 

But  still  the  sound  of  blows  continued.  Oh, 
how  eagerly  Flossie  listened !  How  her  heart 
throbbed  as  they  came  nearer  and  nearer !  Soon  she 
felt  the  air  around  her  fill  with  dust  again,  as  it  had 
at  the  moment  of  the  earthquake.  Then  there  was 
a  movement  among  the  masses  of  earth  and  stone 
at  her  side.  Soon  there  was  a  streak  of  daylight 
making  its  way  amid  the  darkness;  and  then  — 
then,  in  response  to  her  own  wild  shriek  of  joy  and 
gladness,  came  a  reply  in  the  voice  she  knew  so  well : 
"  Florence,  my  child,  my  child  !  Are  you  liv- 
ing ?     Are  you  hurt  ?  " 

Such  happiness  seemed  almost  too  much  to 
bear.  Mrs.  Anderson  fell  fainting  into  the  arms 
of  a  peasant  woman  ;  and  not  until  the  laborers  had 
removed  the  fearful  masses  of  stone  and  wreck  that 
held  the  children  imprisoned,  and  brought  them 
into  the  light  of  day,  did  she  recover.  Then 
Flossie's  arms  were  about  her,  and  mother  and 
child  were  clasped  to  each  other's  hearts. 

The  first  care  of  all  was  to  revive  Aimee.  She 
had  been  so  faithful  to  her  resolve  that  Flossie  did 
not  even  know  that  her  friend  had  nearly  starved 
so  that  she  might  live. 

It  was  hard  at  first  to  find  a  physician,  so  busy 
were  they  all  among  the  sufferers  by  the  terrible 
earthquake  shock.  But  at  last  one  came,  and  by 
his  skill  Aimee  was  brought  back  to  the  world  she 
had  so  nearly  left  for  ever.  Lying  in  Tante  Celeste's 
white  bed,  she  was  soon  able  to  take  the  delicate 
broth  they  brought  her,  and  to  help  Flossie  tell 
the  dreadful  story  of  their  imprisonment. 


The  town  of  Nice  had  been  almost  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake.  Mrs.  Anderson  was  chatting 
with  her  friend  in  the  dining-room  of  the  hotel, 
when  the  first  trcmblemcnt  de  terre  occurred.  They 
had  rushed  out,  only  just  in  time  to  see  the  great 
building  fall  to  the  ground,  and  to  witness  the 
destruction  of  a  great  part  of  the  beautiful  city ! 
Wild  with  anxiety,  Mrs.  Anderson  had  secured 
the  first  carriage  she  could  find,  and  had  made 
her  way  to  the  villa  in  search  of  Flossie.  She 
had  found  her  home  intact,  but  her  child  was  — 
gone ! 

It  was  a  sad  story, —  that  of  the  search  made  by 
Mrs.  Anderson  and  Tante  Celeste,  among  the 
injured  and  the  killed,  for  their  two  little  ones. 
Only  by  accident  was  their  whereabouts  revealed 
at  last.  Flossie's  parasol,  and  the  marks  of  tiny 
feet  in  the  road  to  the  old  chateau,  showed  that 
the  girls  had  wandered  there  during  some  part  of 
the  day,  Mrs.  Anderson  insisted  that  the  ruins 
should  be  searched,  though  she  dared  expect  noth- 
ing but  to  find  their  crushed  and  mangled  bodies. 

Their  merciful  deliverance  from  death  was  owing 
to  the  strong  masonry  of  the  tower  of  the  chateau. 
Had  they  been  in  another  part  of  the  building 
they  must  have  died. 

Aimee  herself  would  never  have  told  of  the  self- 
denial  and  anguish  she  had  endured  in  her  desire  to 
prolong  Flossie's  life.  But  the  good  woman  who 
presided  over  Tante  Celeste's  kitchen  knew  just 
how  much  food  had  been  given  the  little  girls,  and 
Flossie's  account  of  what  she  had  eaten,  together 
with  Aimee's  emaciated  looks  and  fainting  condi- 
tion, soon  revealed  the  secret. 

"  She  is  just  a  little  saint,"  cried  Tante  Celeste, 
hugging  her  darling  to  her  bosom ;  and  Mrs. 
Anderson,  clasping  Flossie  in  her  arms,  echoed 
the  cry. 

As  for  the  two  girls,  nothing  will  ever  disturb  the 
friendship  and  devotion  resulting  from  that  terrible 
experience  of  darkness  and  privation  during  the 
great  earthquake  at  Nice. 


A  JULY   DAY, 


By  Margaret  Deland. 

West  wind  that  ruffles  the  sea  into  laughter  and  sparkle  and  spray; 
Skies  blue  as  they  can  be ;   white  clouds  across  the  bay  ; 
And  a  thistle  seed  sailing  over  a  field  of  blossoming  clover, — 
That  is  a  July  day! 
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and,  lo  tupcHkiol  oyta,  wu  very  much  to  the  dfo* 
advantage  of  Maggie.  ...  It  waa  like  the  coo* 
tnut  betwoen  a  rough,  dark,  overgrown  poppy  and 
a  while  kitten.  Luqr  put  up  ike  neaicat  little 
rosebud  mouth  to  be  ki«ed:  evcrytking  aboot 
her  waa  neat— her  little  round  nedc  with  ike  row 
of  coral  beads;  ker  atraigki  little  lUMe.  not  at  all 
•itubby ;  her  little  clear  eyebrowa,  nuker  darker 
than  her  curU.  to  match  ker  kaael  eyea,  wUck 
loiArd  up  with  »hy  pleoavue  at  Maggie,  taller  by 
the  head,  (hough  scarcely  a  year  older.  Maggie 
always  looked  at  Lucy  with  delight.  Ske  waa 
fond  of  lancying  a  world  where  the  people  never 
got  any  larger  than  children  of  thetr  own  age,  and 
she  made  the  queen  of  it  just  like  Locy,  with  a 
little  crown  on  ker  kead  and  a  little  aoepier  in  ker 
hand  —  only  the  queen  waa  Maggie  keraelf.  in 
Lucy's  form. 

"  *  Oh,  Luc)-.'  she  burst  out,  after  IdMing  ker, 
'  )*ou  'II  stay  with  Tom  and  roe,  woQ*l  yoo?  Oh, 
kiss  her,  Tom.* 

*'  Tom,  too,  had  come  up  to  Lucy,  bat  he  wot 
VMM  going  to  kiss  her — no;  he  came  up  to  ber 
with  Maggie  because  it  was  easier,  oo  the  wkole, 
than  saying  *  How  do  yoo  do?  *  to  all  tkoae  aoola 
and  undes.  .  .  .*' 

*' '  Heyday !  *  said  Aunt  Glegg,  witk  load  cai> 
ph.-isis.  *  Do  little  boys  and  gdb  oooie  into  a  raooi 
without  taking  notice  o*  their  imdes  and  aonts? 
That  was  n't  the  way  when  /  was  a  little  geU.' 

**  *  Go  and  speak  to  your  aunts  and  andea,  my 
dears,'  said  Mrs.  Tulli\-cr.  looking  anawoa  and 
melancholy.  She  wanted  to  whisper  lo  Maggie  a 
command  to  go  and  have  ker  kair  bmshcd. 
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get  your  hair  brushed  —  do,  for  shame.  I  told 
you  not  to  come  in  without  going  to  Martha  first ; 
you  know  I  did.' 

"  '  Tom,  come  out  with  me,'  whispered  Maggie, 
pulling  his  sleeve  as  she  passed  him  ;  and  Tom 
followed  willingly  enough. 

"  '  Come  upstairs  with  me,  Tom,'  she  whispered 
when  they  were  outside  the  door.  '  There  's  some- 
thing I  want  to  do  before  dinner.' 

"  'There  's  no  time  to  play  at  anything  before 
dinner,'  said  Tom.   ..." 

"'Oh  yes,  there  is  time  for  this — do  come, 
Tom.' 

"  Tom  followed  Maggie  upstairs  into  her  mother's 
room,  and  saw  her  go  at  once  to  a  drawer,  from 
which  she  took  out  a  large  pair  of  scissors. 

"  *  What  are  they  for,  Maggie  ? '  said  Tom,  feel- 
ing his  curiosity  awakened. 

"Maggie  answered  by  seizing  her  front  locks 
and  cutting  them  straight  across  the  middle  of  her 
forehead. 

"'Oh,  my  buttons,  Maggie,  you'll  catch  it!' 
exclaimed  Tom  ;  '  you  'd  better  not  cut  any  more 
off.' 

"  Snip  !  went  the  great  scissors  again  while  Tom 
was  speaking ;  and  he  could  n't  help  feeling  it  was 
rather  good  fun  :  Maggie  would  look  so  queer. 

"  '  Here,  Tom,  cut  it  behind  for  me,'  said  Mag- 
gie, excited  by  her  own  daring,  and  anxious  to 
finish  the  deed. 

"  '  You  '11  catch  it,  you  know,'  said  Tom,  nod- 
ding his  head  in  an  admonitory  manner,  and  hesi- 
tating a  little  as  he  took  the  scissors. 

"'Never  mind  —  make  haste!'  said  Maggie, 
giving  a  little  stamp  with  her  foot.  Her  cheeks 
were  quite  flushed. 

"  The  black  locks  were  so  thick  —  nothing  could 
be  more  tempting  to  a  lad  who  had  already  tasted 
the  forbidden  pleasure  of  cutting  the  pony's  mane. 
.  .  .  One  delicious,  grinding  snip,  and  then  another 
and  another,  and  the  hinder  locks  fell  heavily  on 
the  floor,  and  Maggie  stood  cropped  in  a  jagged, 
uneven  manner,  but  with  a  sense  of  clearness  and 
freedom,  as  if  she  had  emerged  from  a  wood  into 
the  open  plain. 

"  'Oh,  Maggie,'  said  Tom,  jumping  round  her, 
and  slapping  his  knees  as  he  laughed,  '  Oh,  my 
buttons,  what  a  queer  thing  you  look  !  Look  at 
yourself  in  the  glass :  you  look  like  the  idiot  we 
throw  our  nutshells  to,  at  school.' 

"  Maggie  felt  an  unexpected  pang.  She  had 
thought  beforehand  chiefly  of  her  own  deliver- 
ance from  her  teasing  hair  and  teasing  remarks 
about  it,  and  something  also  of  the  triumph  she 
should  have  over  her  mother  and  her  aunts  by 
this  very  decided  course  of  action :  she  did  n't 
want  her  hair  to  look  pretty  —  that  was  out  of 


the  question  —  she  only  wanted  people  to  think  her 
a  clever  little  girl,  and  not  to  find  fault  with  her. 
But  now,  when  Tom  began  to  laugh  at  her  and 
say  she  was  like  the  idiot,  the  affair  had  quite  a 
new  aspect.  She  looked  in  the  glass,  and  still  Tom 
laughed  and  clapped  his  hands,  and  Maggie's 
flushed  cheeks  began  to  pale  and  her  lips  to 
tremble  a  little. 

"  '  Oh,  Maggie,  you  '11  have  to  go  down  to  din- 
ner directly,'  said  Tom.      '  Oh  my  ! ' 

"  '  Don't  laugh  at  me,  Tom,'  said  Maggie,  in  a 
passionate  tone,  with  an  outburst  of  angry  tears, 
stamping,  and  giving  him  a  push. 

"  '  Now,  then,  spitfire  ! '  said  Tom,  '  what  did 
you  cut  it  off  for,  then  ? '  I  shall  go  down ;  I  can 
smell  the  dinner  going  in.' 

"  He  hurried  down  .  .  .  but  Maggie,  as  she 
stood  crying  before  the  glass,  felt  it  impossible  that 
she  should  go  down  to  dinner  and  endure  the  severe 
eyes  and  severe  words  of  her  aunts,  while  Tom 
and  Lucy,  and  Martha,  who  waited  at  table,  and 
perhaps  her  father  and  her  uncles,  would  laugh  at 
her ;  for  if  Tom  had  laughed  at  her,  of  course 
every  one  else  would  ;  and  if  she  had  only  let  her 
hair  alone,  she  could  have  sat  with  Tom  and  Lucy, 
and  had  the  apricot  pudding  and  the  custard  I 
What  could  she  do  but  sob?  "  .  .  . 

" '  Miss  Maggie,  you  're  to  come  down  this 
minute,'  said  Kezia,  entering  the  room  hurriedly. 
'Lawks!  what  have  you  been  a-doing?  I  nivcr 
see  such  a  fright.' 

"  '  Don't,  Kezia,'  said  Maggie,  angrily.  '  Go 
away ! ' 

"  '  But  I  tell  you,  you  're  to  come  down.  Miss, 
this  minute;  your  mother  says  so,'  said  Kezia, 
going  up  to  Maggie  and  taking  her  by  the  hand  to 
raise  her  from  the  floor. 

"  '  Get  away,  Kezia  ;  I  don't  want  any  dinner,* 
said  Maggie,  resisting  Kezia's  arm.  '  I  shan't 
come.' 

"  'Oh,  well,  I  can't  stay.  I  've  got  to  wait  at 
dinner,'  said  Kezia,  going  out  again. 

"  '  Maggie,  you  little  silly,'  said  Tom,  peeping 
into  the  room  ten  minutes  after,  '  why  don't  you 
come  and  have  your  dinner  ?  There  's  lots  o' 
goodies,  and  mother  says  you  're  to  come.  What 
are  you  crying  for,  you  little  spooney?  ' 

"  Oh,  it  was  dreadful  !  Tom  was  so  hard  and 
unconcerned:  if  he  had  been  crying  on  the  floor, 
Maggie  would  have  cried  too.  And  there  was  the 
dinner,  so  nice;  and  she  was  so  hungry.  It  was 
very  bitter. 

"But  Tom  was  not  altogether  hard.  He  was 
not  inclined  to  cry,  and  did  not  feel  that  Maggie's 
grief  spoiled  his  prospects  of  the  sweets ;  but  he 
went  and  put  his  head  near  her,  and  said  in  a 
lower,  comforting  tone: 
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" 'Wool  you  eomr 

><>ii  (t  bit  o'  puMlnn 
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•  he 
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(IrcUvo  ••  Tom  kn  her.  llH  Kood«fwiliil«  had 
ukrn  off  Um  keommt  cdgo  of  b«r  MflvHiig,  mm! 
nuit  with  cowiUp  wine  bofpiii  lo  haw  iMr  1 
upon  her. 

«nd*l<»  rhenthe 

tTiMKi   |.    .      ti^  will)  tinr  «iioui«irf  Aj^atitti  the  ffMM 

.•I  :t  >   .l>  ii)|{.paHoriloor,  peeplnx  in  »hcn  it  vaa 

'•    '  «.      ri    lit.  i.i. 

>lc    '  It  ««•  !■>  she  AltiiticU  m  «m1 

•wartl  the  cmi>  .  Bill  the  bad  no 

sooner  Ml  down  than  »he  repented,  and  wished 
hrrielf  back  again. 

"  Mrs.  Tuliivcr  gave  a  Uitle  scream  as  she  saw 
Iter,  and  frit  such  a  'turn*  that  shcdmpped  (be 
UT}if  |{ravvs|K)on  into  the  dbh  with  the  hmmI 
sri  '.i\  tn  the  ubIC'Cloib.  .  .  .** 

Ilivrt's  scream  made  aU  eyes  Ittm  to* 
n.ii.l  li..  ^.\i\\c  |M>tnt  as  her  o«n.  and  Magfit^ 
(lu-rk'k.uul  c.u^  licgan  tnhttm.  while  I'lideGlefg* 
a  ktnd-looking,  white  '  1  crntleman,  %aid: 

" 'Heyday I  what  hi:  -  „...  .  t hit  —  why,  I  don't 
know  her.  Is  it  some  little  gell  yoo  *ve  pidted  vp 
in  the  road,  Kctia?* 

"  *  Why,  she  *s  gone  and  cut  her  hair  herself,* 
*!r.  Tulliwr  in  an  unticr-tone  to  Mr.  Dcaoe, 
!>:  «ith  much  cnjoyircnt."  .  .  . 

"  '  Why.  little  MiM.  you  'vc  made  yoarsdf  look 
\Try  funny,'  wid  I'ncle  Pullet."  .  .  . 

"  *  Fie.  for  shame  I*  said  Aunt  Glegf,  In  her 
loudest,  severest  tone  of  rrprooC  *  Little  gdb  as 
cut  their  own  hair  should  be  whipped  and  fed  on 
bread  and  water,  and  not  come  and  sit  down  with 
their  aunts  and  uncles.* 

**  *  Ay,  ay.'  said  Uncle  Glegg  .  .  .  *She  most 
be  sent  to  jail,  .  .  .  and  they  11  cut  the  rest  of  her 
hair  off  there,  and  in-ikc  it  all  exTn.* 

"  •  She  's  more  like  a  g)p»y  nor  ever,*  said 
Aunt  Pullet,  in  .1  pitying  tone  :  '  11  's  very  bad  Incfc, 
sister,  as  the  gell  should  be  $0  brown  —  the  boy  ^ 
f.iir  enough.  I  doubt  it  'II  sund  in  her  way  P  life 
to  be  so  brown.* 

*' '  She  *s  a  naughty  child,  as  II  bceak  her 
mother's  heart,"  said  Mrs.  TuUiver,  vith  tean  ia 
her  eyes. 

"  Maggie  seemed  to  be  Usteaing  to  a  dwras  of 
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iU  with  Maggie.  TW  plinaii  of  haHag  tty  10 
hmk  ai«  aad  the  proapect  of  dM  aAcnwaa  eWl  10 
Garma  Firs,  where  she  woaM  hov  Uade  FidM% 
aittsical-boa,  had  beea  amnsd  aa  catfly  as  elreeai 
o'clock  by  the  adveai  of  the  hairdMncr  faoai  Sc 
Ogg^whohad  apokca  ia  dM  Mf«fC«  IcnM  of 
the  fimdWim  te  erWch  he  had  faaad  her  ha^. 
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Thca  the  tadter  ia  which  her 
her  was  stia  aad  pricMy^  aad  made  her  iDel  so 
cnMS  that  dM  "  woaU  ocftaialy  have  lora  it  oC  if 
dM  had  aoc  beea  checked  by  the  icaMannaoe  af 
her  leocat  hwmiaaiMa  aboac  bee  hair.  ...  iaea« 
when  they  were  aO  aloawl  10  hold  caad-hoaaca 
**  tOi  diaaer,  as  a  aaitahle  aoMHeaMac  far  boyaaad 
gills  ia  dieir  best  dodKS,"  Maggie^  woald  wiX 
ataad  op,  as  TomSaad  Lacy%  dU,  aadher  tadMr 
Biade  her  peevid^  aad  Tom 
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'ONE    DELICIOUS,     GRINDING     SNII',    AND    THEN    ANOTHER    AND    ANOTHER,    AND    MAGGIE    STOOD 
CROPPED     IN     A    JAGGED,     UNEVEN     MANNER." 


"  *  Oh,  I  dare  say,  Miss  Spitfire  !  I  'd  never  be 
such  a  cross  thing  as  you,  making  faces  like  that. 
Lucy  does  n't  do  so.  I  like  Lucy  better  than  you  : 
/  wish  Lucy  was  my  sister. ' 

"  'Then  it  's  very  wicked  and  cruel  of  you  to 
wish  so,'  said  Maggie,  starting  up  hurriedly  from 
her  place  on  the  floor,  and  upsetting  Tom's  won- 
derful pagoda.  She  really  did  not  mean  it,"  but 
Tom  thought  she  did,  and  was  very  angry  with 
her.  "  Thus  the  morning  had  been  made  heavy 
to  Maggie,  and  Tom's  persistent  coldness  to  her 
all  through  their  walk  spoiled  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  for  her.  He  called  Lucy  to  look  at  the 
half-built  bird's  nest  without  caring  to  show  it  to 


Maggie,  and  peeled  a  willow  switch  for  Lucy  and 
himself  without  offering  one  to  Maggie.  Lucy 
had  said,  '  Maggie,  should  n't  you  like  one  ?  '  but 
Tom  was  deaf. 

"  Still  the  sight  of  the  peacock  opportunely 
spreading  his  tail  on  the  stack-yard  wall,  just  as 
they  reached  Garum  Firs,  was  enough  to  divert  the 
mind  temporarily  from  personal  grievances.  And 
this  was  only  the  beginning  of  beautiful  sights  at 
Garum  Firs.  All  the  farm-yard  life  was  wonder- 
ful there — -bantams,  speckled  and  top-knotted; 
Friesland  hens,  with  their  feathers  all  turned  the 
wrong  way  ;  Guinea-fowls  that  flew,  and  screamed, 
and  dropped  their  pretty-spotted  feathers ;  pouter- 
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**  l«t  6UI  hvr  CBk«,  ami  in  aa  unlttcky  MOvraMM 
cmth  U  benmih  Imt  (doc— a  Mxifot  of  aoMscii 
agiuilon  10  Aunt  I'ullci  and  ooBiciDiii  dlagiaet  to 
MoRgic,  thai  fthc  began  to  daq^  of  haariaf  Iba 
muMciil  tnuff-ltox  lo^jr.  iUl,aAir 
il  occurred  to  her  that  Lacy  «»aa  in  higli  inor 
tooagh  to  vcntur*  00  aaUag  Cbt  a  tone.  80  iIm 
whispered  to  Luqr,  and  Loqr,  wlw  ahmyt  did 
what  the  was  desired  to  do,  went  up  quietly  to  her 
tindeli  knee,  and,  bhnhfaig  all  over  her  naefc 
while  she  fingered  her  naddaoe,  said.  *  Will  yoa 
please  phijr  us  a  tunc.  Uncle  ? ' 

**  For  the  firti  time  Maggie  Ibrgoc  that  she  had 
a  load  on  her  mind  —  that  Tom  was  angry  with 
her :  and  by  the  time  *  Hash,  ye  pretty  wsiibling 
choir/  had  been  played,  her  6ioe  wore  that  bright 
look  of  happiness,  while  she  sat  famnovahle  with 
her  hands  clasped,  which  towedmescoiiifarted  her 
mother  with  the  sense  that  Maggie  coold  look 
prrtiy  now  and  then,  in  spite  of  her  brawn  skin. 
But  when  the  magic  roosic  ceased,  she  Jomped  up, 
and  running  toward  Tom,  put  her  arm  reond  htt 
neck  and  said,  *Oh,  Tom.  is  n't  it  pretty ?'"  jerk- 
ing him  so  as  to  make  him  spill  his  oowsUp  wine 
that  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  *  Look  there,  now  i ' "  said  Tom  angrily. 

"'Why  don*t  you  sit  sull,  Maggie?'  her 
mother  said,  peevishly. 

'* '  Little  gells  must  n't  come  to  see  me  if  they 
beh.i\*e  in  that  way,'  said  Aunt  Tullet. 

"  *  Why,  >-ou  *re  too  rough,  little  Miss,*  said 
Uncle  Puilet! 

**  Poor  Maggie  sat  down  again,  with  the  maakaD 
chased  out  of  her  soul,  and  the  seven  sasaB  deaaoM 
all  in  again. 

"  .Mrs.  TuUiver,  foreseeing  nothing  hot  ads> 
behavior  while  the  children  remained  indoors,  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  suggesting  diat,  now  they 
were  rested  after  their  walk,  they  might  go  and 
play  out  of  doors."  .  .  . 
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Tooi  oooMod  to  pntKt  Locy  to  kor,  Locy  mode  pot 

ofhto 

bttle 

precty  Holt  Locy  oay  OMOi  Ikon  Ske  ooold  ke  enml 

toakntewkiiemotw;  k«  dMm  Tom  Itod  aksoyo 

been  left  to  M^gfa  to  pet  and  nmkt  nwck  of  kw. 
As  it 

that  she  skooU  Hm  to  aoki  Locy  oy  by  < 
or  ptackiag  kcTy  osfockdiy  oa  k  nd^hl  ocs  Te 
k  wasof  nooae  tosfafbCVMif 
he  did  at  akid  k.    Airfif  LocykodnH 
been  ikcio^  Maggio  woa  oibo  ko  wooU  koeo  got 

TooB  9«w  Iked  of  ilrWig  iko 
Locy. 
aldtopikc^ 
not  tokove  ike 

coogkr sight  of  someckkig  m  dto  wwser,  ami 
Lacy  to  look  at  iL     "Maggie  had 

A^^ft     ^tf^tf^V*^^^^    ^BM^f  ^^^    to    ^Mfc     fl^^^^M>to    to 

kkser  to  her  tike  iiiijifctog  else,  stoce  Tom  dU 
•ot  care  aboot  her  seeing  k.  Al  fast  Ae  woo 
ckwe  by  Locy,  and  Tom,  wko  kad  boeo  owmcof 
her  opfwmck  bat  wooid  not  aocioe  k  ifl  kewoa 
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'* '  Now  get  away,  Maggie.  There  's  no  room 
for  you  on  the  grass  here.  Nobody  asked  ^^«  to 
come.'"  Stormy  passions  were  "  at  war  in  Maggie 
at  that  moment  .  .  .  but  the  utmost  she  could  do, 
with  a  fierce  thrust  of  her  small  brown  arm,  was 
to  push  poor  little  pink  and  white  Lucy  into  the 
cow-trodden  mud." 

"  Then  Tom  could  not  restrain  himself,  and 
gave  Maggie  two  smart  slaps  on  the  arm  as  he 
ran  to  pick  up  Lucy,  who  lay  crying  helplessly. 
Maggie  retreated  to  the  roots  of  a  tree  a  few  yards 
off,  and  looked  on  impenitently." 

Great  was  the  consternation  at  the  house  when 
Lucy  was  led  in  by  Sally,  the  maid,  to  whom  Tom 
had  intrusted  the  message  to  his  mother  that  it 
•was  Maggie  who  fiad  pushed  Lucy  into  the  mud. 
He  did  not  stay  to  give  the  account  himself,  fore- 
seeing '*  that  Maggie  would  not  be  considered  the 
only  culprit  in  the  case.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Tulliver  went 
out  to  speak  to  these  naughty  children,  supposing 
them  to  be  close  at  hand  ;  but  it  was  not  until  after 
some  search  that  she  found  Tom  leaning  with 
rather  a  hardened,  careless  air  against  the  white 
paling  of  the  poultry-yard,  and  lowering  his  piece 
of  string  on  the  other  side  as  a  means  of  exasperat- 
ing the  turkey-cock." 

When  Mrs.  Tulliver  discovered,  in  answer  to 
her  inquiries,  that  Tom  had  left  Maggie  at  the 
pond,  he  was  instantly  dispatched  to  bring  his 
sister  to  the  house.  In  a  short  while  Tom  re- 
turned, saying  Maggie  was  nowhere  about  the 
pond,  and  suggesting  that  she  had  probably  gone 
home.  Mrs.  Tulliver,  however,  was  thoroughly 
alarmed,  and  set  about  searching  for  Maggie  in 
all  sorts  of  impossible  places.  "  What  the  father 
would  say  if  Maggie  was  lost,  was  a  question  that 
predominated  over  every  other. 

"  Maggie's  ilitentions,  as  usual,  were  on  a  larger 
scale  than  Tom  had  imagined.  The  resolution 
that  gathered  in  her  mind,  after  Tom  and  Lucy 
had  walked  away,  was  not  so  simple  as  that  of 
going  home.  No ;  she  would  run  away  and  go  to 
the  gypsies,  and  Tom  should  never  see  her  any 
more.  That  was  by  no  means  a  new  idea  to  Mag- 
gie ;  she  had  been  so  often  told  she  was  like  a 
gypsy,  and  'half  wild,'  that  when  she  was  mis- 
erable it  seemed  to  her  the  only  way  of  escaping 
opprobrium,  and  being  entirely  in  harmony  with 
circumstances  would  be  to  live  in  a  little  brown 
tent  on  the  commons ;  the  gypsies,  she  considered, 
would  gladly  receive  her,  and  pay  her  much  re- 
spect on  account  of  her  superior  knowledge.  She 
had  once  mentioned  her  views  on  this  point  to 
Tom,  and  suggested  that  he  should  stain  his  face 
brown,  and  they  should  run  away  together;  but 
Tom  rejected  the  scheme  with  contempt,  observing 
that  gypsies  were  thieves,  and  had  hardly  anything 


to  eat,  and  had  nothing  to  drive  but  a  donkey. 
To-day,  however,  Maggie  thought  her  misery  had 
reached  a  point  at  which  gypsydom  was  her  only 
refuge,  and  she  rose  from  her  seat  on  the  roots  of 
the  tree  with  the  sense  that  this  was  a  great  crisis 
in  her  life ;  she  would  run  straight  away  till  she 
came  to  Dunlow  Common,  where  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  gypsies,  and  cruel  Tom,  and  the  rest  of 
her  relations  who  found  fault  with  her  should  never 
see  her  any  more.  She  thought  of  her  father  as 
she  ran  along,  but  she  reconciled  herself  to  the 
idea  of  parting  with  him  by  determining  that  she 
would  secretly  send  him  a  letter  by  a  small  gypsy, 
who  would  run  away  without  telling  where  she 
was,  and  just  let  him  know  that  she  was  well  and 
happy,  and  always  loved  him  very  much.'" 

Maggie  wandered  on  and  on,  and  presently 
became  conscious  that  she  was  hungry  as  well  as 
tired.  "At  last,  however,  the  green  fields  came 
to  an  end,  and  she  found  herself  looking  through 
the  bars  of  a  gate  into  a  lane  with  a  wide  margin 
of  grass  on  each  side  of  it.  .  .  .  She  had  rushed 
into  the  adventure  of  seeking  her  unknown  kin- 
dred, the  gypsies;  and  now  she  was  in  this  strange 
lane,  she  hardly  dared  look  on  one  side  of  her, 
lest  she  should  see  the  diabolical  blacksmith  in 
his  leathern  apron  grinning  at  her  with  arms 
akimbo.  It  was  not  without  a  leaping  of  the  heart 
that  she  caught  sight  of  a  small  pair  of  bare  legs 
sticking  up,  feet  uppermost,  by  the  side  of  a  hill- 
ock ;  they  seemed  something  hideously  preter- 
natural—  a  diabolical  kind  of  fungus  ;  for  she  was 
too  much  agitated  at  the  first  glance  to  see  the 
ragged  clothes,  and  the  dark  shaggy  head  attached 
to  them.  It  was  a  boy  asleep  ;  and  Maggie  trotted 
along  faster  and  more  lightly,  lest  she  should  wake 
him  :  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  he  was  one  of  her 
friends  the  gypsies,  who  in  all  probability  would 
have  very  genial  manners.  But  the  fact  was  so, 
for  at  the  next  bend  in  the  lane  Maggie  actually 
saw  the  little  semicircular  black  tent,  with  the  blue 
smoke  rising  before  it,  which  was  to  be  her  refuge 
from  all  the  blighting  obloquy  that  had  pursued 
her  in  civilized  life.  She  even  saw  a  tall  female 
figure  by  the  column  of  smoke  —  doubtless  the 
gypsy-mother,  who  provided  the  tea  and  other 
groceries ;  it  was  astonishing  to  herself  that  she 
did  not  feel  more  delighted.  But  it  was  startling 
to  find  the  gypsies  in  a  lane,  after  all,  and  not  on  a 
common;  indeed,  it  was  rather  disappointing;  for 
a  mysterious  illimitable  common,  where  there  were 
sand-pits  to  hide  in,  and  one  was  out  of  every- 
body's reach,  had  always  made  part  of  Maggie's 
picture  of  gypsy  life.  She  went  on,  however,  and 
thought  with  some  comfort  that  gypsies  most  likely 
knew  nothing  about  idiots,  so  there  was  no  danger 
of  their  falling  into  the  mistake  of  setting  her  down 
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al  tb«  irM  flMflt  M  aA  tdkn,  li  m 
hJtd  Mncntd  MmrtHon }  ferilM  tall 
provid  10  bt  a  fowig  womaa  wmIi  a  baby  oa  b«f 
arm,  walkad  slowly  10  niMt  tm.  Mafgia  hnbad 
vp  In  iht  iM«  km  raibar  ifv«blMgfy  aa  li  ap- 
proacbad,  and  «aa  ruaaafwi  by  ibt  iboMglM  Unn 
liar  Attai  Pullai  ami  ibt  ran  warv  rtgbi  wImii  ifeair 
calkd  bar  a  gypfy*  for  ibla  tea,  wnk  ibt  bvigbi 
(Urk  cyaa  and  long  bair,  wm  ivally  loowUiing  Mbt 
what  .i.r  uMPd  10  aat  la  iba  gln»  bifcri  ibaaii 
h* 

...^  ..ill*  lady,  vbvrv  arc  yo«  ftbig  laf*  Iba 
gypty  MUd,  In  a  lone  cif  coating  dtfciwaiO. 

*•  li  wat  dallgbthil,  and  jaai  wbai  Maggli  as* 
prcted :  tba  gy|iit«  mm  at  ooot  ibol  Aa  «aa  a 
Utile  lady,  and  tvart  pi'tpaiad  to  iraal  bar 
Ingly. 

«« •  Nol  any  flmbar.*  laU  Maggla.  fMltag  aa  tf 
aha  wara  taylag  wbai  aba  bad  labaaiaad  In  a 
dream.    *  I  'm  ooom  to  May  witb  /war,  pkaw.* 

**  *  That  *9  pritty  j  come,  tbcn.  Why.  what  a 
nka  littla  lady  you  are,  to  be  tttrr,*  *akl  ibr  gyff. 
taking  bar  by  the  band.  Maggk  iboagbi  bar  vary 
agreaabla,  and  wiibad  aba  bad  not  baao  ao  tfrly. 

**  Tbera  waa  qaHa  a  groap  nmod  tba  ira 
tbey  rencbed  K.  An  old  gypayMvomaa  i 
00  the  ground  nurung  her  knaaa,  and 
ally  poUng  a  tkewcr  into  ihc  nmad  bank  Ibal 
aent  forth  an  cxlorooa  aiaam:  two  amall,  abock* 
headed  children  were  lying  prone  and  icMing  on 
their  elbows  aomething  hkc  tmall  spbinies;  and  a 
placid  donkey  was  bending  hb  head  over  a  tall 
girl,  who,  lying  on  ber  back,  was  scrsicbteg  bis 
noae  and  indulging  biro  with  a  bite  of  escrlleni 
stolen  hay.  The  slanting  sunUght  fell  ktodly 
upon  them,  and  the  acene  was  very  pretty  and 
comfortable,  Maggie  thonght,  only  she  hoped  Ibcy 
would  soon  set  out  the  tea<<vpa.  Everything 
would  be  quite  charming  when  she  had  taught 
the  gypsies  to  use  a  washing-basin,  and  to  fevl  aa 
interest  in  books.  It  was  a  httie  coofasiog,  though, 
thai  the  young  woman  began  to  tpeak  to  the  old 
one  a  language  which  Maggie  did  ml  understand, 
while  the  tall  girl,  who  was  feeding  the  donkey, 
sat  up  and  stared  at  her  without  offering  any  aalo> 
ution.     At  last  the  old  wooun  said: 

"  *  What,  my  pretty  lady,  are  you  conse  to  stay 
with  us  ?  Sit  ye  down,  and  tell  us  wbere  you  coasa 
from.' 

"  It  was  just  like  a  story:  Maggie  liked  lo  be 
called  pretty  lady  and  treated  in  this  way.  Sbe 
sat  down  and  said : 

"  *  I  'm  come  frwn  home  because  I  *m  unhappy, 
and  I  mean  to  be  a  gypsy.  1 11  live  witb  you,  if 
>-ou  like,  and  I  can  teach  you  a  great  many 
things.' 

**  *  Such  a  clever  Uttle  lady,*  said  dw 


^^ttim^ 


•Mb  Iba 

Mig  baby  lo «  i4vsf  y 

iwb.'  tba  ailOMi.  f«a4Mg  <^  "••glH^  bammt  and 
Inobmg  ai  N,  wbtfa  iba  «Mdt  an  obiiiVMiao  to  dha 
•a  dw  aabaiiaa  IsngMga.    Tba  lai 

•itfcsgrin}  bai  Msggfe  — s 
any 
lad,  M  if  sba  ware 

*' '  I  don't  wani  lo  wuar  a  mmmi,-  m§  mm  t 
•I  'd  raiber  wawr  a  fad  kialbiwbiif  Wm  youn' 
laMuing  ai  mv  iMano  vy  iwr  sMaf  i  nsy  wsir  was 
lang  MM  jimibij,  wba«  I  cat  m  off t  bai  I 


"  •  fib,  wbai  a  Mor  Ibdr  lady  t-  mid  rkli.  I  In 
iwa,'  Mid  Iba  old  iiiaiiii      *  Hid  0^  t^^  Wr  ki  a 


••  *  Yes,  aiy  booM  la  pf««y,  and  I  '^^  .^.r 
of  the  nver.  wbere  •«  go  isbisg ;  bul  I  *m 
very  unbappy.  I  tbauld  baw  bfaad  10  bMag  Mfr 
imnaa  afWl  mm,  mm  I  cana  away  w  a  bwtyf  fmt 
kaow.  Bat  I  caa  lett  you 
iabiBqrbaaba.    ISvraad 

I  aaMM  ywo.     Aad  I  «aa  H 
ig  aaaai  Caagmpby  loo  ^  mac  v 
the  world  we  Ihra  ia  —  very  aatM  aai 
Did  you  ever  baar  abaai  Ctkmbmt' 

*' Maggkli  ayaa  I 

struct  iba  gypalaaaa 
ibaa.    Tbagypais 

was  dimfed  by  iba  Fiiaicali  al  MiQW^ 

which  the  fnead  ai  acr  iigfH  baaa  bad  by  flMS 
time  cmpifed  wiibaal  ailiniiimg  bar  aadoa. 
**  *  Is  thai  wbcfw  you  Hvu,  aiy  lulalady?  *  aaM 

***Ob,  ao!*  said  Maggie,  wMb  aama  pity: 
*  Cohaabus  was  a  vary  wnadnfcl  man,  ubo  isoad 
tba  world,  aad  ibay  put  cbaias  oa  baa, 
M  vary  badqr,  yoa  kaow  ^  it  ^  iu  wtf 
of  Gaograpby  —  bui  pcflbapa  it  S  laibar 
loo  leag  far  aw  lo  idl  befaiu  •an--:  twtmt  amy 

**  The  hai  wuads  bum  fram  Maggfe;  in  spile  of 
bersetf,  witb  a 
structwn  to  \ 

**«Wby,  sbe  ^  buagry.  poar  finfe  lady,'  said 
tbe  youager  wooma.  *  Give  ber  aoav  o' tbe  cold 
victaaL  Yoa  Va  baaa  waMng  n  good  way,  I  "■ 
be  bound,  aqr  dear.    Wbcae  %  your  bosae  ?  * 

***lt^  Dorlooie  Mig  — a  goad  way  aC;*  said 
*My  faiber  is  Mr.  TuKver:  but  «« 
ai  kt  Mm  kaow  wbere  I  «B.  cfee  be  1 1 
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me  home  again.  Where  does  the  queen  of  the 
gypsies  live  ? ' 

"  '  What !  do  you  want  to  go  to  her,  my  little 
lady  ? '  said  the  younger  woman.  The  tall  girl 
meanwhile  was  constantly  staring  at  Maggie  and 
grinning.  Her  manners  were  certainly  not  agree- 
able. 

"  '  No,'  said  Maggie  ;  '  I  'm  only  thinking  that 
if  she  is  n't  a  very  good  queen  you  might  be  glad 
when  she  died,  and  you  could  choose  another.  If 
I  was  a  queen,  I  'd  be  a  very  good  queen  and  kind 
to  everybody.' 

"  'Here  's  a  bit  o'  nice  victual,  then,'  said  the 
old  woman,  handing  to  Maggie  a  lump  of  dry 
bread,  which  she  had  taken  from  a  bag  of  scraps, 
and  a  piece  of  cold  bacon. 

"  *  Thank  you,'  said  Maggie,  looking  at  the  food 
without  taking  it,  '  but  will  you  give  me  some 
bread  and  butter  and  tea  instead  ?  I  don't  like 
bacon.' 

"  'We've  got  no  tea  nor  butter,'  said  the  old 
woman,  with  something  like  a  scowl,  as  if  she  were 
getting  tired  of  coaxing. 

"  '  Oh,  a  little  bread  and  treacle  would  do,'  said 
Maggie. 

"  '  We  ha'n't  got  no  treacle,'  said  the  old  woman 
crossly,  whereupon  there  followed  a  sharp  dia- 
logue between  the  two  women  in  their  unknown 
tongue,  and  one  of  the  small  sphinxes  snatched  at 
the  bread  and  bacon,  and  began  to  eat  it." 

Presently  two  men  came  up,  looking  so  fierce 
and  talking  so  roughly  that  Maggie  was  frightened 
and  could  hardly  keep  back  her  tears.  The  wo- 
men chattered  with  them,  and  they  all  seemed  to 
be  quarreling. 

"  Maggie  felt  that  it  was  impossible  she  should 
ever  be  queen  of  these  people,  or  ever  communi- 
cate to  them  amusing  and  useful  knowledge.  .  .  . 
At  last  the  younger  woman  said,  in  her  previous 
deferential,  coaxing  tone  : 

"  'This  nice  little  lady's  come  to  live  with  us; 
are  n't  you  glad  ? ' 

"  'Ay,  very  glad,'  said  the  younger,  who  was 
looking  at  Maggie's  silver  thimble  and  other  small 
matters  that  had  been  taken  from  her  pocket.  .  .  . 
The  woman  saw  she  was  frightened. 

"'We've  got  nothing  nice  for  a  lady  to  eat,' 
said  the  old  woman,  in  her  coaxing  tone,  '  and 
she's  so  hungry,  sweet  little  lady.' 

"  '  Here,  my  dear,  try  if  you  can  eat  a  bit  o' 
this,'  said  the  younger  woman,  handing  some  of 
the  stew  on  a  brown  dish  with  an  iron  spoon,  to 
Maggie.  ...  If  her  father  would  but  come  by  in 
the  gig  and  take  her  up !  Or  even  if  Jack  the 
Giant-killer,  or  Mr.  Greatheart,  or  St.  George 
who  slew  the  dragon  on  the  half-pennies,  would 
happen  to  pass  that  way !     But  Maggie  thought. 


with  a  sinking  heart,  that  these  heroes  were  never 
seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Ogg's."  .   .   . 

"  Her  ideas  about  the  gypsies  had  undergone  a 
rapid  modification  in  the  last  five  minutes.  From 
having  considered  them  very  respectful  com- 
panions, amenable  to  instruction,  she  had  begun 
to  think  that  they  meant  perhaps  to  kill  her  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark,  and  cut  up  her  body  for  gradual 
cooking :  the  suspicion  crossed  her  that  the  fierce- 
eyed  old  man  was  in  fact  the  devil,  who  might 
drop  that  transparent  disguise  at  any  moment  and 
turn  either  into  the  grinning  blacksmith,  or  else  a 
fiery-eyed  monster  with  dragon's  wings." 

"  'What!  you  don't  like  the  smell  of  it,  my  dear,' 
said  the  young  woman,  observing  that  Maggie  did 
not  even  take  a  spoonful  of  the  stew.  '  Try  a 
bit  —  come.' 

"  '  No,  thank  you,'  said  Maggie,  summoning  all 
force  for  a  desperate  effort,  and  trying  to  smile  in 
a  friendly  way.  '  I  have  n't  time,  I  think,  it  seems 
getting  darker.  I  think  I  must  go  home  now,  and 
come  again  another  day,  and  then  I  can  bring  you 
a  basket  with  some  jam  tarts  and  nice  things.' 

"  Maggie  rose  from  her  seat  .  .  .  but  her  hope 
sank  when  the  old  gypsy-woman  said,  '  Stop  a  bit, 
stop  a  bit,  little  lady ;  we  '11  take  you  home  all 
safe,  when  we  've  done  supper :  you  shall  ride 
home  like  a  lady.' 

"  Maggie  sat  down  again,  with  small  faith  in 
this  promise,  though  she  presently  saw  the  tall  girl 
putting  a  bridle  on  the  donkey,  and  throwing  a 
couple  of  bags  on  his  back. 

"  'Now,  then,  little  Missis,' said  the  younger  man, 
rising,  and  leading  the  donkey  forward,  '  tell  us 
where  you  live  —  what 's  the  name  o'  the  place  ?  ' 

"  '  Dorlcote  Mill  is  my  home,'  said  Maggie, 
eagerly."  .   .   . 

"  '  What !  a  big  mill  a  little  way  this  side  o'  St. 
Ogg's?' 

"  'Yes,'  said  Maggie.  '  Is  it  far  off?  I  think 
I  should  like  to  walk  there,  if  you  please.' 

"  '  No,  no,  it  '11  be  getting  dark  ;  we  must  make 
haste.  And  the  donkey  '11  carry  you  as  nice  as 
can  be  —  you  '11  see.' 

"  He  lifted  Maggie  as  he  spoke,  and  set  her  on 
the  donkey.  She  felt  relieved  that  it  was  not  the 
old  man  who  seemed  to  be  going  with  her,  but  she 
had  only  a  trembling  hope  that  she  was  really 
going  home. 

"  '  Here  's  your  pretty  bonnet,'  said  the  younger 
woman,  putting  that  recently  despised  but  now 
welcome  article  of  costume  on  Maggie's  head; 
'  and  you  '11  say  we  've  been  very  good  to  you, 
won't  you  ?  and  what  a  nice  little  lady  we  said  you 
was? ' 

"  '  Oh,  yes,  thank  you,'  said  Maggie  ;  *  I  'm  very 
much  obliged  to  you.     But  I  wish  you  'd  go  with  me 
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too,*  8lto  thougbt  ffnything  wm  btll«r  lIUM  SOMg 

wiihoMoCilMdrMdIblmtaaloMt  tiwoaldbvinofv 
f  tirr  f  ful  to  be  muwiwd  by  a  htffir  puty.**  .  .  . 
"  ii  nowAppMrtd  iImi  dM  ma  alwirMiob* 

and  tbt  WM  M  lacMiblcof  iwiMHiUfwtHn  Mahiii 
ihb  amuiivmcnl  m  Um  donbnr  blimdA  ttMwigh 
no  nigttii"*"-  i"»4  vnt  itcmw  lo  l««r  man  bor* 
rlbl«.     \  woomn  futd  paifcd  bvr  on  ib« 

back, attu **»,»  « xiodbyr.* ibc doobty, ai a •tmng 
blal  inm  tba  man't  Mkk,  mi  off  at  a  vapkl  walk 
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"mns  WAS  qwom  a 

along  the  lane  towrard  the  point  Maggie  had  come 
from  an  hour  ago.  while  the  tall  girl  and  tbe  nmgh 
urchin,  abo  furnished  with  Midci,  obligingly  e*> 
corted  them  for  the  first  hundred  yards,  with  modi 
screaming  and  thw-ackin);." 

It  was  a  tcT :  .L-  for  poor  Maggie.    "  The 

red  light  of  t)i  sun  seemed  to  have  a  por> 

tentotts  meaning,  with  which  the  alarming  bny 
of  the  second  donkey  with  the  k>g  on  its  foot  miot 
surely  have  some  connection.  Two  low  thatched 
cottages  —  the  only  houses  they  paaKd  in  thb  lane 


"The  gypqr  really  meant  lo  take  ber  bone, 
then:  be  was  probably  a  good  flMn,  after aB,  and 
migbt  bave  been  laiber  ban  at  the  fbongbt 
that  she  did  n1  Idee  oomm 
.  .  .  As  they  lencbed  a 
canght  sight  of  some  on 
foced  bone. 

*** Oh,  stop,  stop!*  she  cried  DM.     'Tkre^ 
my  fiiiber!    Ob,  Father,  Faiber!' 

*'  The  sadden  joy  was  afanott  p*'"^',  aad  before 
ber  miber  irachud  ber  she  waa  wbbing.    Crent 
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was  Mr.  Tulliver's  wonder,  for  he  had  made  a 
round  from  Basset,  and  had  not  yet  been  home. 

"  '  Why,  what  's  the  meaning  o'  this  ?  '  he  said, 
checking  his  horse,  while  Maggie  shpped  from  the 
donkey  and  ran  to  her  father's  stirrup. 

"  '  The  little  miss  lost  herself,  I  reckon,'  said  the 
gypsy.  *  She  'd  come  to  our  tent  at  the  far  end  o' 
Dunlow  Lane,  and  I  was  bringing  her  where  she 
said  her  home  was.  It  's  a  good  way  to  come  arter 
being  on  the  tramp  all  day.' 

"  '  Oh  yes.  Father,  he  's  been  very  good  to 
bring  me  home,'  said  Maggie.  '  A  very  kind,  good 
man.' 

"  'Here,  then,  my  man,'  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  tak- 
ing out  five  shillings.  "It  's  the  best  day's  work 
you  ever  did.  I  could  n't  afford  to  lose  the  little 
wench  ;  here,  lift  her  up  before  me.' 

'"  Why,  Maggie,  how  's  this  —  how  's  this?*  he 
said,  as  they  rode  along,  while  she  laid  her  head 


against  her  father  and  sobbed.  '  How  came  you 
to  be  rambling  about  and  lose  yourself? ' 

"'Oh,  Father,'  sobbed  Maggie,  "I  ran  away 
because  I  was  so  unhappy  —  Tom  was  so  angry 
with  me.     I  could  n't  bear  it.' 

"'Pooh!  pooh!'  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  sooth- 
ingly, '  you  must  n't  think  o'  running  away  from 
father.  What  'ud  father  do  without  his  little 
wench  ? ' 

"  '  Oh  no,  I  never  will  again,  Father  —  never.' 

"Mr.  Tulliver  spoke  his  mind  very  strongly 
when  he  reached  home  that  evening,  and  the  effect 
was  seen  in  the  remarkable  fact  that  Maggie  never 
heard  one  reproach  from  her  mother,  or  one  taunt 
from  Tom,  about  this  foolish  business  of  her  run- 
ning away  to  the  gypsies.  Maggie  was  rather  awe- 
stricken  by  this  unusual  treatment,  and  sometimes 
thought  that  her  conduct  had  been  too  wicked  to 
be  alluded  to." 


■vf^Zi"^-' 


By  Hui.dah  Morgan. 


Bang,  bang,  went  the  pestle;  snap,  snap,  flew 
the  coffee-kernels,  over  the  kitchen  floor,  under 
the  cupboard,  back  of  the  door ;  sliding,  and  trip- 
ping, and  skipping,  like  so  many  little  brown  slip- 
pers off  on  a  frolic,  with  no  restraining  feet  to  guide 
them. 

Such  a  kitchen  for  dancing :  wide,  and  sunny, 
and  shining  —  an  old,  old  kitchen  in  an  old,  old 
house  !     And  the  sun  glared  brightly  through  the 


low  open  windows ;  and  the  tall  clock  in  the  corner 
looked  down  kindly,  and  did  its  best  to  tick  off  the 
promptings  for  the  merry  little  reel. 

Bang,  bang,  bang;  snap,  snap,  snap;  and  the 
heavy  iron  pestle  sank  stiffly  back  against  the  soft, 
fragrant  mass. 

Two  long  legs  which  had  been  stretched  out  on 
the  kitchen  floor  picked  themselves  up ;  two  brown 
hands,  which  had  just  let  fall  the  black  pestle, 
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dnibted  •  UMloo  on  iIm  iablt«  and  •  ckiw,  Iwftili    iHiiig  fwm  Um  pgntkum,  and  ikt 
votet  bum ottii  II  •imI  fmtnd  Iwili  n  Mia  Um 


And  iht  owMrr  of  iht  hrgi,  iMndt,  and  voiet, 
lookod  chMrftilly  down  at  \h§  tmmn  ffagmtnia 
ftirtwfld  about  lh«  floor. 

**  Loek»   likp   «   ivgvlar   c«ilabiBiniii.     fiuvM 
Umiv  *•  tnough  krll,  ibotinb  t  **  ho  prrrvd  acrvU- 
nlitof  Ix  Into  tb«  mortar.  "  I  pui  in  a  Kund  dMrgv 
tnit  alwriMon*    No  woak  cowm  lor  lo'morffow* 
Tbta,  witb  a  toddtn  inaptoation  t 


After  whkb  ortgtmil  burM  of  patrtotaan,  tbc  bpa 
btlonging  to  tb«  voice  pudttrad  tbanwalraa  up  and 
want  off  wbliiting,  accompanlad  bjr  tba  left  and 

Now,  you  mutt  know,  that  thla  waa  iha  ore  of 
July  4«  1876.  Thr  long>lcggcd  bojr  knew  It ;  tbr 
clock  In  tlie  comer  knew  It ;  and  the  ton,  blew 
jrou,  he  knew  te,  too  I  If  yoo  can  keep  a  aeaet, 
the  mn,  and  the  dock,  and  I  «nll  lake  you  into  our 
confidence  and  tell  you  tomcihing  that  the  long* 
legged  boy  tUd  m't  knot* . 

Ijong  ago,  on  another  July  nighi.  in  wme  year 
of  our  Lord  (no  matter  whkh),  in  the  day*  when 
the  house  with  the  tunny  kiichm  wot  not  an  old 
house,  and  when  ihc  clock  that  stood  in  the 
comer  —  though  quite  as  ull  as  it  ever  became— 
was  still  young :  just  as  the  night  was  istUng  in  a 
Ititir  New  Engbnd  vilUige,  there  came  rumbling 
up  (lie  Mreet  a  fine  \ellow  gig,  drawn  by  an  old, 
white  horse.     On  through  the  cloom  of  the  even- 

»ing  they  came,  horse,  gig.  and  dn%-er.  past  one 
candle*lighted  home  after  anoihcr.  until  the  old 
horse  turned  in  and  stood  before  the  hotpiuble 
door  of  this  house,  which  then  was  not  old.  Out 
through  the  open  door  floaied  ihc  firagiance  of 
newly  baked  bbcuit ;  and,  within,  one  could  catch 
the  faint  glimmer  of  cools  on  the  kitchen  hearth. 
There  were  oais  and  hay  in  the  bam  beyond, 
and  —  rest :  a  thing  not  to  be  despised  by  a 
country  doctor's  horse.  It  was  a  grateful  sight  to 
a  worn  man  ;  it  was  a  tempting  proapect  to  a  bun* 
gry  beast;  and  the  tired  creature  started  impa> 
tienUy  onward  as  hb  master  alighted.  But  the 
doctor  hesitated  and  turned  back,  and  the  old 
horse,  obedient  to  his  word,  stood  sdIL 

And  now  the  curtain  rises  upon  our  hero.  It 
is  not  the  doctor ;  it  is  not  the  old  white  horse :  it 
is  not  to  be  even  the  boy  with  kmg  legs.  The 
curtain  was  a  leather  curtain,  and  the  hero  was  of 
iron  :  which  &ct,  no  doubt,  accounts  lor  the  nn- 
usual  length  c^his  heroic  existence.     The  curtain 


npoa  lilt  toor  of  dw  gig  a  boavy,  Madt 

wlMdlbaMraitfhl««t  «liM«klr«<rd  AiMlc^<ml«|iMM. 


fuH  bad* 


tlM,if 


•MM  Mlbe 


«tr«g^4 


seen  M  beforVt  m  QM 


ahvvtlr«>- 
Cenalnly. 
sonny  aiicweii  — .... 
tnrtcally  conaldafad,  iMa  vaa  its  fini  appaaiMca  hi 
thr  huge  honae  wHb  the  tall  dodu  And  ao  lanf 
«•  the  old  doctor  drove  abooi  tn  the 
bbaurtef  and  bliidUg  Ms  gnialal 
loBf  did  iIm  awrtai 
iioina,  iwepfaig  gmrd  owibeir  lam  1 
paaiona.  BiM  a  liaa  cmw  when  ibe  day*  of  iW 
yaaia  of  ibtfaodold 


of 


to  a  dark  eomcr  of  the 

There  it  slood,  yea 
the  boy  with  the  long  legs 
and  covered  wicb  ««ba  whidi 
spioer  naQ  spun  aoont  ii« 
chain  mai  tlus  iron  fsrifeas  isr  iM  own. 
boy,  after  the  manner  of  many 
gaior,  aooo  fffuwd  thai  dw 
corery  are  quite  aa  great  aa  its 
no  means  so  Uiort«lived.     For  the  trm 
interest  in  the  new  pbytlung  bad  basdif 
when,  in  an  unlucky  boor,  a  second  diaooscr 
made,  and  the  young  discuKui  and  the  old 
fcond  thcmstlvea  copartncia  in  the  daiy  task  of 
cmshmg  the  howie«browoed  coflec. 

Tbe  anwnnt  of  noise  whidi  that  venerable  nsor- 
tar  waa  capable  of  pindnring  conHnnMied  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  respect.  In  ndniton  Id  tais*  even  a 
short  experience  in  life  bad  laagbt  llssiri  Long 
legs  the  intetefting  lesson  that  the  posaeaaiiM  of 
an  intimate  friend,  upon  wbosa  one  nmy  worfc  off 
all  ill*hnnMr,  is  a  bleastng  greniiy  10  be  desired. 
Here  was  a  comrade  who  might  be  pmnmeled  bjr 
the  hour  without  injury  m  has  physii|ne: 
who  responded  55  nipnihetically  10 
dencesi  a  conspanwn  noni  whom  there  was  no  fear 
ofrccnasiaation.  Smdy,  it  might  have  been  worse  I 

Mennwliie,  00  this  centennial  eve,  the 
the  old  dack-£acr  had  ooi  been  idle:  the 
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set;  the  moon  had  risen,  and  the  shadows  which 
all  the  long  afternoon  had  slanted  eastward  now 
were  turned  toward  the  west. 

The  boy  with  the  long  legs  had  stopped  whis- 
tling and  had  assumed  an  air  of  supreme  impor- 
tance. Evidently  affairs  of  moment  demanded  his 
attention  to-night. 

He  had  held  numberless  consultations  with 
other  boys,  all  of  whom  wore  a  like  expression  of 
importance.  In  a  state  of  breathless  excitement, 
he  had  mounted  Old  Dobbin,  and  had  gone 
plunging  down  the  street,  upon  some  errand  of 
great  secrecy.  On  their  return,  Old  Dobbin  was 
observed  to  be  in  a  similar  state  of  breathlessness  — 
due,  probably,  to  excitement. 

Finally,  with  pockets  full  of  fire-crackers  and 
punk,  the  boy  had  presented  himself  at  the  closed 
door  of  an  old  red  barn.  Here  he  gave  three 
loud  raps,  three  low  raps,  and  stood  waiting. 
There  was  a  fumbling  within.  Presently  the  door 
creaked,  stuck  on  its  hinges,  then  suddenly  burst 
open.     Straightway  came  the  demand : 

"  Friend  or  foe?" 

"  Friend." 

**  Countersign  ?  " 

"Lexington,  Lundy's  Lane,  fit,  bled,  and  died, 
ut,  ne,  quo,  quin,  and  quoininusf" 

This  countersign  was  admitted  by  all  the  boys  to 
be  a  gem  of  its  kind.  As  Bob,  the  sentinel,  put  it, 
"  Tell  you  what,  boys,  she  's  a  regular  little  beauty, 
and  about  as  safe  as  they  make  'em.  She  ain't  the 
sort  of  thing  that  a  fellow  'd  happen  on  by  chance !  " 

Its  accurate  repetition  seemed  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  on  this  occasion,  for  the  sentinel  an- 
nounced : 

"All  right,  fellows!  Heave  down  the  ladder, 
and  let  the  Colonel  up." 

But  the  ladder  had  made  but  half  the  descent 
from  the  loft  above,  when  the  door  was  pushed 
hurriedly  open  and  a  panting  boy  appeared.  He 
crowded  by  the  Sentinel,  impatiently  exclaiming : 

"Bother  the  countersign.  Bob!  I  can't  stop 
for  all  that  stuff !     Where  's  the  General  ?  " 

The  ladder  struck  the  floor  with  a  thump  ;  the 
head  of  the  General  appeared  in  a  bar  of  moon- 
light which  struck  across  the  loft. 

"Here!     What 's  the  matter?  " 

"  Lots ! "  was  the  brief  reply.  Other  heads 
appeared,  and  from  the  darkness  where  heads 
could  not  be  seen  voices  were  heard.  Evidently, 
the  loft  was  a  stronghold  of  some  sort ;  for  in  a 
moment  it  was  alive  with  heads  and  voices;  voices 
of  all  keys,  and  heads  of  all  ranks,  to  judge  from 
the  titles  used.  There  were  colonels,  majors,  cap- 
tains, lieutenants,  ensigns,  and  —  heralds  !  — boys 
of  every  rank  which  a  careful  study  of  school  his- 
tories could  suggest. 


Sturdy  New  England  boys  they  were;  and,  in 
all  her  wanderings,  the  moon  had  not  looked  upon 
a  jollier  and  manlier  set  than  those  she  was  peer- 
ing down  upon,  in  the  loft  of  the  old  red  barn 
on  this  night  of  July  3,  1876. 

Sam,  the  newcomer,  was  already  half-way  up  the 
ladder.  Eager  hands  pulled  him  over  its  project- 
ing top,  the  Colonel  following  close  at  his  heels. 

"Now,  Sam!"  "Quick!"  "What's  up?" 
came  from  all  sides. 

"Well," — an  ominous  pause  followed,  as  if  the 
news  were  too  startling  to  be  disclosed  hastily ^ — 
"Dr.  Chapin  says  the  bell  shan't  ring  to-night. 
He  doesn't  care  who  tries  it — '  up-streeter '  or 
*  down-streetcr '  —  it 's  all  the  same  to  him  !  " 

Dr.  Chapin!  Were  the  skies  falling?  Good- 
natured  Dr.  Chapin  !  Why,  since  first  the  bell 
was  hung  in  the  belfry  of  the  village  church,  years 
and  years  ago,  its  patriotic  tones  had  been  the  first 
in  all  the  region  to  foretell  the  coming  of  each 
Independence  Day!  Since  the  time  when  the  gray- 
haired  men  of  the  town  were  boys  with  Dr. 
Chapin,  no  Fourth  of  July  had  come  and  gone 
without  the  gallant  struggle  between  the  boys 
living  north  of  the  church  and  the  boys  living 
south  of  the  church  to  outwit  each  other,  and  first 
gain  possession  of  the  bell-rope. 

For  years,  as  the  midnight  stroke  had  awakened 
the  good  people  of  the  country-side  to  an  en- 
forced contemplation  of  the  privileges  of  American 
citizenship,  they  had  turned  wearily  in  their  beds 
and  vowed  that  this  should  be  the  last  time  that 
those  boys  should  disturb  their  sleep.  But  when 
the  morning  came,  and  those  boys,  hungry  and 
triumphant,  came  trooping  home  to  breakfast ; 
when  they  reported  that  this  year  the  down- 
streeters  had  been  first  at  the  rope ;  or  when 
young  Sam  told  old  Sam  how  he  had  outwitted 
young  Bob,  by  very  much  the  same  stratagem 
through  which  old  Sam  had  been  circumvented  by 
old  Bob  some  thirty  years  before, —  why,  there 
was  an  end  of  the  matter  !  And,  after  all,  there 
is  but  one  Fourth  of  July  in  all  the  year,  and  hav- 
ing one's  rest  broken  some  night  a  year  hence,  is  a 
matter  of  trival  importance  to-day.  Three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  nights  of  undisturbed  slumber 
had  always  proved  enough  to  efface  the  danger- 
ous memory  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth. 
Back  of  all  this,  I  suspect  that  no  man  had  yet 
been  found  who  was  bold  enough  to  face  the  boy- 
ish indignation  that  would  be  sure  to  follow  his 
rebellion.  Thus  the  matter  had  rested  through 
two  generations  and  part  of  another  ;  and  thus  the 
laoys  supposed  that  it  would  rest,  perhaps  forever! 

That  there  would  'be  grumbling  to-night,  far 
and  wide,  when  the  tones  of  the  bell  were  heard, 
was  what  the  boys  expected;   but   that   any  one 
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4a  tvtt  of  iHiidi    of  mkam  dww  wwn  fcw» 
«iMd.    Aad  now  iIm  blow  iMtf       li  «n»  «  iMi  iii|iii<ag 
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Is    bM  wImI 

r«|  of  llM|fOoH|r 


THB   IMI^UBQBD  MV   ftAT 


fdllcn,  dealt  by  the  hand  of  ibetr  own  funiliar 
friend, —  and  that,  too,  in  Centennial  year  I  Do 
you  wonder  th:il  there  was  dire  dismay  in  the  loA 
of  the  old  red  bam  that  night  ? 

The  boys  never  knew—  I  doabc  if  Dr.  Chapin 
himself  ever  knew — how  he  came  to  this  bold 
determination.  It  may  be  that,  to  a  thovottghly 
good-natured  man,  the  novrliy  of  an  oocasiooal 
iU-n.-itured  actkm  is  attractive. 

The  down-streetera  had  held  their  meeting  early 
(o  gi\-e  them  time  to  complete  preparations  for  a 
strategic  movement  (so  the  General,  iu  author, 
called  it)  designed  to  outwit  the  company  of  the 
up-strecters,  and  to  gain  for  themselves  a  signal 
victory  —  in  other  words,  a  speedy  ascent  to  the  old 
bclfr>-  .ind  the  first  pull  at  the  bell-mpc.  Its  soooesfr- 
ful  accomplishment  demanded,  so  the  General  had 
just  told  them,  prompt,  decisive  action  on  the  part 
of  both  officers  and  men.   The  offioeis,  of 


tbe  oMoaliglM.  Jhtnwm 
aUMMrtofffdicfM  bcMd 
itopL  **Tbecliwtlikeyl*' 
"  Kncwywi  ■m  Juuingl" 
'*Good  far  yon,  Stml" 
B«t  Smb'W 
aajnliing  bat 
•«Whcn  %  dK  ottarf* 

jwt  il!" 
"  Tbb  is  only  the  inside  key.  Dr. 
the  ootside  bey  is  where  none  of  ■»  wiB  fee  il 
until  five  o'clock  to-OMmow  woming.*'  Fi99 
o'dock  00  a  Fooftb  of  July  ■inming  I  To  hev 
tbe  tumult  that  followed  o«e  woald  snppose  ibal 

upon  the  ringing  at  nidnigbt  of  the  cha«di4idl 
in  this  Utile  New  Englaad  village. 

The  General,  who  bad  been  s|W»wing  on  dte 
hay  in  abfect  coofnsaoo  sinoe  tbe  arrival  of  fhis 
inldligencr,  now  raised  his  bead  with  a  good- 
natured,  "Come,  idlows,  shut  up!" 

Tbe  innting  ptopositkm  appaicady  aMt  with 
Uttle  favor,  for  the  fanbbnb  o«ly  inac— cd.  This 
was  humJKrtiwg.  The  General  spnag  np  astride 
a  protecting  beam.  He  looked  abont  far  aome- 
diing  with  which  to  call  tbe  meeting  m  order. 

**Bob!    Pitch  up  that  rake  1** 

The  SeiMinel,  wlio,  legMdkas  of  the 
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entrance  of  the  foe,  was  balanced  in  a  perilous 
position  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  chanced  to  hear 
the  request,  and  obediently  handed  up  his  weapon. 
With  this  unwieldy  mace,  the  General  proceeded 
to  pound  "  Order  !  "  at  the  same  time  emphasizing 
his  commands  with  several  well-aimed  thrusts  at 
the  most  noisy  of  the  offenders  within  his  reach. 

Gradually,  by  dint  of  frantic  poundings  and 
pokings,  and  because  there  seemed  nothing  to  say 
further  than  to  threaten  the  absent  doctor  with  the 
most  reckless  kinds  of  revenge,  the  loft  became 
tolerably  quiet,  and  the  boys  turned  their  attention 
to  their  commanding  officer. 

He  still  sat  on  the  beam,  warm  but  triumphant. 

"Well,"  reproachfully  and  with  a  final  blow  of 
the  rake  handle,  "  I  should  think  you  might  keep 
still  a  minute  and  hear  what  a  fellow  's  got  to  say  !  " 

"  Yes,"  boldly  echoed  the  Sentinel.  "  I  '11  put 
the  next  fellow  out  of  the  fort,  who  can't  keep 
quiet,  and  mind  his  own  business  !  " 

"  You  !  Better  put  yourself  there  !  "  chuckled 
the  Colonel,  as  there  came  a  thundering  knock  at 
the  barn-door. 

"  Come,  hurry  up  !  "  "  Don't  let  'em  in  !  " 
"  You  're  a  pretty  sentinel !  "  "  Don't  forget  the 
countersign  !  "  followed  the  humiliated  soldier  in 
his  rapid  and  reckless  descent  of  the  ladder.  But 
whoever  was  without  did  not  choose  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  unguarded  state  of  the  outposts,  for 
the  knocking  continued.  The  Sentinel  reached 
the  door ;  there  was  an  animated  parley  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  came  the  report,  "  It  's  Dick 
Hall  from  the  up-streeters,  with  a  flag  of  truce." 

The  General  hesitated ;  military  etiquette  con- 
cerning the  reception  of  flags  of  truce  and  their 
bearers  was  unknown  to  him.  He  had  a  suspicion 
that  it  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  dignity 
of  his  position  for  him  to  go  out  to  the  messenger. 
To  admit  one  of  the  enemy  to  the  loft  while  every- 
thing was  still  in  confusion  would  never  do. 

Meanwhile  the  messenger  waited. 

The  General  glanced  questioningly  around  in 
the  dim  Hght ;  then,  with  a  desperate  assumption 
of  coolness,  boldly  commanded,  "Bring  in  the 
flag,  Sam." 

The  gravity  with  which  this  request  was  heard 
was  reassuring ;  the  General  breathed  more  freely. 

Evidently,  no  one  thought  of  objecting  to  this 
proceeding,  the  Sentinel  least  of  all.  He  promptly 
showed  himself  at  the  open  door  with  the  demand, 
"  Let  's  have  your  flag,  Dick  !  " 

Dick's  own  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  flags  of  truce  was  quite  as  misty  as  the 
Sentinel's;  but  he  had  no  notion  of  allowing 
military  demand  to  interfere  with  personal  right. 
The  flag  was  his  own  handkerchief;  its  stafl",  his 
popgun.     So  he  stoutly  replied,  "  Not  much  !  " 


"  They  always  do,"  rejoined  the  Sentinel. 

To  doubt  this  statement  might  be  to  show  igno- 
rance of  military  measures ;  that  Dick  would  not 
do  before  a  down-streeter. 

"Well,"  he  admitted  doubtfully,  "take  it;  but 
be  sure  to  bring  it  back.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  it,,  though  ?  " 

The  poor  General,  within,  was  intent  on  the 
same  question ;  but  of  that  the  Sentinel  knew 
nothing  as  he  witheringly  replied,  "  Do  with  it? 
Why,  what  they  always  do." 

The  flag  was  promptly  presented  within.  It  had 
been  used  during  the  day  to  hold  Dick's  store  of 
ammunition ;  and  now,  grimy,  and  with  a  strong 
odor  of  gunpowder,  it  seemed  anything  but  a  signal 
of  peace.  The  boys  gravely  watched  the  ascent  of 
this  limp  banner  to  the  loft,  feeling  that  a  certain 
degree  of  respect  was  due  it  from  its  connection 
with  such  an  important  matter.  They  evidently 
shared  Dick's  curiosity  as  to  what  was  to  be  done 
with  it,  but  they  said  nothing. 

It  was  a  trying  moment  for  the  General ;  but  his 
honesty  came  to  his  rescue. 

"  Well,  boys,"  he  frankly  admitted,  "  I  'm  up 
a  stump  !     What  's  to  be  done  with  it  ?  " 

The  gravity  of  the  loft,  which  was  fast  becoming 
painful,  vanished  as  the  Colonel  promptly  sug- 
gested, "  Wash  it  !  " 

This  restored  the  General's  presence  of  mind. 

"  Here,  you,  Bob,  take  her  back  !  Colonel,  you 
come  along  with  me,  and  find  out  what 's  wanted  ! 
The  rest  of  you  fellows  keep  quiet,  and  get  up  a 
plan  to  beat  the  doctor  !  " 

Five  minutes  went  by  and  no  feasible  plan  had 
been  suggested ;  ten  minutes,  and  the  General 
had  not  yet  returned ;  fifteen  minutes,  and  the 
boys  began  to  grumble  ;  twenty  minutes,  and  the 
Colonel  suddenly  appeared  among  them. 

"Oh,  boys,  such  larks!"  and  with  an  ecstatic 
whoop  the  Colonel  mounted  the  ladder.  After, 
came  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  up-strecters, 
and  behind  him,  pell-mell,  all  his  devoted  troops. 

"  Three  cheers  for  the  up-streeters  !  "  shouted 
the  General,  who  was  bringing  up  the  rear. 

"  Whoop,  whoop,  hooray  !  "  roared  the  invading 
host,  untroubled  by  any  feelings  of  false  modesty. 

"  Hooray!  "  feebly  echoed  the  wondering  boys 
in  the  loft,  who  (to  prevent  any  possible  misunder- 
standing) immediately  added  the  threatening  re- 
quest,  "  Say,  want  us  to  pitch  into  them  ?  " 

"  No,  no  !  "  shouted  the  General  and  Colonel. 

"Come  on,  if  you  want  to!  "  invited  the  un- 
abashed up-streeters. 

"Hold  on,  can't  you?"  the  General  ordered, 
despairingly.  "  Just  wait  till  you  hear  what 's  up," 
and  he  scrambled  up  the  ladder  and  once  more 
mounted  the  executive  beam. 
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Ki>nM3<«    i^t    fNC   fOVUm. 


TIm  bojrt  wtrt  growing  angry  I  ilMf»  WW  HOI  • 
nMNncot  to  lout* 

**  Now,  frlk>w»,  ki.  yi  t  H«ft  *•  lo  InmiI  iIw  <toe> 
lor  i "  ami.  with  a  iwintf  of  hit  lial*  lb«  Gmtfil 
lodo<r. 

Tlito  «M  irfwiiiitilg  I  ttpHrtfffttn  and  dow»- 
■ifMMiv  Rowwd  in  ootnpiiii)f« 

*'  Now,  ilMm,**  d^tnmndvd  lh«  Cirofml,  wHii$tt 
hi«  ch4ncc,  "  »tv  ytm  mdy  f  **  Mld»  bcfafv  any  om 
iiad  Ml  opportuniix  <"  -••'-•  '•-  had  bcKim  liii 
■pnch«    AfttrllMi.  •  !ti«  bojrvqtiM 

whilt  the  Gcatrsl  tspUUDcu  aiiaut. 

He  told  ihMi  that  •  n«w  ht  had  appiaffd*  tiid 
old  fetMb  mutt  bt  fecfmicw  t  iIm  Cmoh  of  ikc 
MTMl  RittM  ttnlic  to  dtCMt  iIm  doclor't  «ii|miHoUc 
denMnd.  Tho  up  ttrwwri  had  a  ich— w,  ■  mhmta 
th«t  he,  bimteli,  would  have  beta  pnmd  to  gel 
up :  they  invtird  (he  down-tireelen  lo  help  pot  u 
tlirouKh.     Would  ihey  do  it  ? 

1(  WM  a  very  tlmple  plot,  as  all  Mtcormlul  phNa 
are,  I  believe.  A  wiiidow  wiih  a  broken  lock  in  the 
church  gallery,  a  tree  Jnat  outride  with  a  Mroog 
limb  leaning  down  near  to  the  window,  and,  to 
reach  the  limb,  there  wat  the  doctoral  brand-new 
Udder. 

The  poetic  Justice  of  thb  last  mggcation  ap> 
pealed  to  their  boyUh  iinai;ination»,  and  a  mighty 
•bout  went  up  when  at  laat  the  General'*  speech 
wat  ended. 

Peace  between  the  up-ttreecert  and  die  down* 
ttreetert  wat  declared  on  the  tpot.  Then  came  a 
grand  council  of  war,  the  once  rival  oommanden 
conferring  amicably  in  the  loft. 

The  hands  of  the  old  dock  in  the  kitchen  pointed 
to  eleven,  and  the  moon  mde  high  in  the  hcavent, 
when,  with  completed  plans,  the  enthusiastic 
young  belligerents  marched  peacefully  over  the 
quiet  fields  to  the  little  white  church. 

Doctor  Chapin  was  sleeping  — a  quiet,  restful 
sleep  —  when  there  came,  trembling  through  the 
summer  air,  the  muflkd,  uncertain  first  stroke  of 
a  Ixrll  tolled  by  unaccustomed  bands. 

Doctor  Chapin  opened  hb  eyes.  "Imagiiu- 
tion !  —  rubbish  ! "  and  he  smiled  a  grim  smile  to 
think  that  the  habit  of  years  bad  waked  htm  on 
this  July  night.  Doctor  Chapin  was  something 
of  a  philosopher,  and  he  reflected,  "  Thb  cer- 
tainly will  make  a  good  story  for  me  to  tell  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Medical 
Association !  '^ 

What  Doctor  Chapin  thought  next,  I  do  not 
know.  What  he  smid  next.  I  shall  not  tell :  it  was 
not  *'  Imagination !  —  rubbish  !  **—  for,  dear  and 
full,  there  came,  as  if  in  contradiction  of  his 
thought,  a  second  stroke,  thb  time  firm  and 
even  with  the  strength  of  many  hands. 

I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  an  old  owl,  who 
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wat  ptuhad  am  •  t*^  »nmmt,  tnai,  •!  «ke  ihHd 


«llM 

aMllM 


Hrake*  om  doctor  appearad  mi 
with  an  iifaadaliaii  «f  whidi  a 
HOC  appfovo*    It  wat  at  Uw 
owl  Mid,  dHM  dw  doctor^  feot 

adf«  "  r«v  foi  II.    I  H  he  two  wMi  iW 
rMtitltyeit" 

SeveMy^a  tivoiMa  foty  paSaof^^toow  Hwrt* 
tooM  kN^  tooM  ilfDiig*  toaw  flMblt»  aa  diCvtm 
teit  of  boyt  ivlleviid  otch  odMrr  (  aad  ikto  a  Hot 

ihefaiddar. 

Ai  two  o^dodk  dwy  wave  to  eo»t  back  agaio  t 
anid  that  Hmt  ibara  wat  odMr  tport  oo  hood. 
The  wtodow  WW  dated,  the  ladder  bid  htbted  o 
fMoe,  aad  ibe  ooya  wart  ow. 

Two  o'ckxk  caoM  aod  wWi  k  mom  ike  boya, 
tooiewhai  slatpjr  aod  raeaoootly  Itoofry*  hot  tifll 
paiftack. 

There  WW  a  raot  far  ika  cboRk,  a  ckaat  op  iIm 
kMlder,  a  rwh  far  ike  bcB'rBpa. 

"Nowikeo,hoy«l    Hewabtiowl'' 

With  a  thooi,  ikey  beat  aafniy  to  iht  tatk; 
boi  from  Ibe  beO  above  Ihciv  caow  oo  aoaa^artof 
pcaL 

«*Tbat's  qoeer;  try  it  a^ta.    Aftm,  ikcol* 
aod  the  boys  breaihod  deep  ud  polad 
creaking  rope  sbd  slifly  bock,  gialkif 
in  its  wooden  sockel ;  hot  tifll  theb^wwi 
The  rope  fen  firow  ihcir  haadt.    They 
sospidoosly  at  each  olber. 

**  Anybody  beeo  cbeatfaif  ?  * 

fltemory  of  soate  of  Ike  taaoDer  bojn. 

**  You  doQ*i  wppoae  it 's  ghotit,  do  yoo  ?  "  tim- 
idly raggetied  one  of  the  bojrs,  who,  wiifc  ao  eye 
to  unearthly  poasibniihi.  bad  alieady  rwidiitWj 
shortened  the  dinaoce  bctwcca  bkiotelf  aad  ^ 
open  vindow. 

**Ho,ho,ho!"langbcdlheCohmeL  ''Cbotit? 
Coase  OD  aod  kc  *t  find  'en !  Up  to  ibe  belfry, 
boys!" 

So  up  to  the  dark  betfry  tbey  weoL  Oooe  io 
the  belfry,  there  ww  an  eager  sarch ;  aod  a  bowl 
of  dismay  went  op  from  the  boys,  w  io  breodi> 
lets  tooes  the  General  aoooooccd,  **Tbe  — bdi- 
longtie*s  —  gooe!" 

They  searched  high,  they  searched  low, 
the  rafters,  back  of  the  beams,  hot  oo  r 
could  be  fimod. 

They  firnoed  in  lioe,  and  eo^  la  tara,  vo««d 
that  be  knew  nothing  of  the  miaaag  dapper. 

**  WeU  !"  waikd  the  boys  < 
''the  ftin*s  an  over; 
and  go  to  bed.** 

Then,  suddenly,  the  CokiodH  cbccffid  soke 


we  mi^  as  wefl  go 
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rang  out,  "  Say,  fellows,  got  any  wire  ?  Well, 
then,  I  've  got  an  idea.  You  just  bless  the  shades 
of  my  ancestors,  and  I  'II  be  back  in  a  jiffy," 
and  the  Colonel  and  his  idea  disappeared  in  the 
darkness. 

Down  the  ladder,  over  the  fence  he  went, 
through  the  dewy  fields  he  ran,  until,  panting  but 
gleeful,  he  stood  within  the  door-yard  of  the  old, 
old  house.  A  mosquito  net  guarded  the  kitchen's 
open  window.  He  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then 
put  his  fist  boldly  through.  "  Fix  it  to-morrow," 
he  muttered.  A  moment  and  he  stood  within. 
There,  in  the  corner,  he  saw  the  object  of  his  com- 
ing:—  the  old  mortar  and  pestle.  He  lifted  the 
pestle  gently  and  laughed  softly  to  himself  as  he 
said,  "Ha,  ha,  my  beauty!  You  won't  make  a 
bad  clapper  for  a  centennial  bell,  will  you  ?  "  And 
then  he  was  off  again. 

A  pair  of  dewy  shoes  stood  by  Dr.  Chapin's  bed ; 
a  coat  covered  with  webs  and  dust  was  flung  over 
the  back  of  a  chair,  while  on  the  table  glimmered 
a  small  iron  object  which  had  not  been  there  two 
hours  before. 

The  doctor  was  dreaming, — dreaming  of  this 
same  piece  of  iron.  He  thought  that  he  held  it 
firmly  in  his  hand,  when  suddenly  it  wrenched 
itself  from  his  grasp,  rapped  him  sharply  over  the 
knuckles,  perched  itself  familiarly  on  his  shoulder, 
and  shouted  in  his  ear,   "  Clang,  clang  !  " 


The  dream  ended  ;  but  still  sounded  the  metallic 
voice, — "  Clang,  clang  !  "  There  was  no  mis- 
taking it.  He  sprang  from  his  bed  ;  a  rapid  search 
showed  the  innocent  iron  tongue  lying  untouched 
on  the  table. 

Steadily  from  the  old  belfry  tower  rang  out  the 
bell,  peal  after  peal,  as  if  the  glad  spirits  of  the 
boys  were  mocking  the  short-lived  triumph  of  the 
astonished  doctor. 

The  old  gentleman  dropped  into  a  chair  and 
groaned.  Seventy-six  strokes  they  had  pulled  be- 
fore; probably  they  would  now  complete  the  other 
eighteen  hundred ! 

**  Why  did  n't  1  let  those  boys  alone  ?  I  might 
have  known  they  would  get  the  best  of  it !  But, 
where,  in  this  glorious  Republic,  did  they  rake  up 
another  clapper  ?  "  And  then  from  groaning  the 
doctor  fell  to  laughing, — which  proves,  without 
doubt,  that  he  was  a  philosopher. 

By  and  by  the  boys  grew  tired  or  took  pity,  and 
the  clangor  in  the  belfry  died  away.  And  then, 
from  laughing,  the  doctor  fell  once  more  to  sleep- 
ing, and  the  boys  trooped  home. 

The  mortar  and  the  pestle  still  stand  in  the 
pleasant  kitchen  ;  and  the  iron  tongue  has  found 
its  way  home  to  its  belfry  tower,  where,  perhaps, 
some  day  you  may  come  upon  them,  guarding  the 
old,  old  house  and  the  little  church  in  the  quiet 
Connecticut  valley. 
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DOGS    OF    NOTED    AMERICANS. 
PART    II. 

By  Gkktrude  Vam  R.  Wickham. 


JOHN  BURROUGHS*S  DOGS. 

John  Burroughs  b  fiunous  for  hit  soooea  in 
reading  a  wondeHuUy  interesting  book,  whidi  it 
written  in  a  language  few  can  translate  for  want  of 
the  proper  eyesight ;  for  in  order  to  read  eren  the 
shortest  chapter  of  it,  observing  eyes,  studious 
eyes,  and,  .ibove  all,  loving  eyes  are  lequired. 

Other  books  may  be  read  at  one's  ease.  One 
can  study  them  1^  the  fireside  in  winter,  under 
shelter  when  it  storms,  in  cool  shadows  when  the 
sun  is  tierce  ;  but  he  who  turns  the  leaves  of  die 


Book  of  Nature  dkdmn  mum  do  ao  at 

fioe  of  physical  oomfort,  icganOess  of  cold  or  IM 

■Mnindfel  of  nin  or  snow,  and  §otftthti  cvm 

lunger. 

And  then,  after  eadi  lewm  is  karaed,  to 
the  stady  of  practical  value  the  reader  Aould 
able  10  repeat  the  lesson  in  language 
may  understand. 

This,  John  Duiiuughs  does 
and  ufleis  us  dainty  voluases 
and  Poets,"  "  Fresh  Fields"  "  Winter 
and  the  "Wake  Robin."    Heisfihea 
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takes  a  patch  of  uncultivated  land  for  his  garden, 
and,  after  a  spring  and  summer  of  care  and  toil, 
invites  into  it  all  who  love  flowers,  selecting  and 
arranging  the  choicest  for  them  to  bear  away. 

One  can  easily  imagine  Mr.  Burroughs's  boy- 
hood. Even  then  he  must  have  been  a  rare  com- 
panion for  a  walk,  seeing  with  his  young  eyes  what 
was  invisible  to  others  ;  detecting  the  first  breath 
of  spring  upon  the  imprisoned  tree-buds  ;  hearing 
the  faint,  far-away  notes  of  the  coming  birds; 
knowing  when  and  where  to  look  for  the  rarest 
wild-flowers ;  noticing  every  change  of  form  and 
color  in  the  passing  clouds,  and  giving,  in  those 
early  days,  bright  promise  of  the  future  which 
finds  him  to-day  the  famous  American  author  and 
naturalist. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  one  who 
has  discovered  the  family  secrets  of  the  birds,  and 
is  on  intimate  terms  with  that  shy  symphony  in 
water-colors,  the  speckled  brook  trout,  is  also  fond 
of  all  animals,  and  especially  of  dogs. 

They  are  the  chosen  companions  of  his  daily 
rambles,  and  are  otherwise  taken  into  distinguished 
confidence. 

"  In  loving  a  dog,"  he  says,  '*  one  is  always 
sure  of  a  full  return." 

Within  twelve  years,  or  since  living  at  West 
Park,  New  York,  Mr,  Burroughs  has  had  three 
little  black-and-tan  friends,  all  of  whom  succes- 
sively came  to  grief,  leaving  behind  them  a  sorrow- 
ing master. 

The  first  was  "Rab,"  who  lived  only  a  year, 
and  then  fell  a  victim  to  distemper.  He  was  loved 
in  the  family  almost  as  though  he  were  a  child, 
and  regretful  tears  were  shed  at  his  death. 

The  next  one  was  "  Rove,"  a  wonderfully  spirited 
and  intelligent  dog.  He  was  very  fleet-footed,  and 
always  began  to  chase  the  sparrows  in  his  glee, 
when  he  saw  Mr.  Burroughs  making  ready  for  a 
walk  or  a  drive. 

He  lived  to  be  three  years  old,  and  in  that  time 
came  almost  to  read  his  master's  very  thoughts. 
Rove  was  poisoned. 

His  successor  was  "  Lark,"  the  dog  of  the  gentle 
heart ;  neither  so  active  nor  so  intelligent  as  Rove, 
but  very  affectionate.  A  simple-minded  dog  was 
Lark.  When  seizing  a  squirrel  he  would  take  hold 
as  far  from  the  squirrel's  little  teeth  as  possible, — 
usually  by  the  tail, —  and  consequently  was  always 
bitten. 

Lark  became  very  dear  to  his  master,  and  they 
had  many  walks  and  talks  together.  When  he 
died,  in  1881,  Mr.  Burroughs  was  so  bereaved  that 
he  concluded  to  love  no  more  dogs,  and  kept  that 
resolution  for  four  years. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  doggerel  that  Mr.  Burroughs 
used  to  repeat  to  his  little  boy  about  Lark,  which 

*  See  "Letter- 


will  interest  the  Very  Little  Folks  of  ST.  NICH- 
OLAS: 

"  My  dog  Lark, 
He  can  bark 
After  dark, 
And  hit  the  mark 
'Way  over  to  Hyde  Park." 

The  present  reigning  favorite  is  "Laddie."* 

I  wish  that  I  were  able  to  place  him  upon  the 
same  high  plane  of  fidelity  and  affection  as  was 
occupied  by  his  lamented  predecessors,  but, — 
alas  !  —  Laddie  is  unmindful  of  his  rare  privileges, 
and  sometimes  forsakes  his  master  to  run  off"  to 
town  with  —  the  butcher  ! 

It  seems  too  bad  thus  to  publish  him  to  the 


"  LADDIE,"  ONE  OF  JOHN  BURROUGHS's  DOGS. 

world ;  for,  if  he  could  realize  how  his  shortcom- 
ings were  being  spread  before  so  many  critical 
young  eyes,  he  doubtless  would  be  much  mortified, 
and  at  once  mend  his  vagabond  ways. 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Burroughs,  Laddie  is  not 
his  only  dog.  He  has  a  fine  black  setter,  by  the 
waggish  name  of  "  I  Know,"  who  is  all  one  could 
wish  in  a  canine  friend ;  faithful,  affectionate,  and 
with  no  interests  separate  from  those  of  his  master. 

He  seems  not  to  have  a  single  savage,  or  even 
unkind,  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins.  Indeed,  it  must 
be  an  animal  of  unbounded  good  nature  that  would 
allow  two  cats  and  a  smaller  dog  to  use  him  as  a 
rug;  for  in  cold  weather  Laddie  coolly  settles 
himself  for  the  night  in  the  space  between  I 
Know's  outstretched  legs,  curling  up  against  his 

box,"  page  716. 
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care  to  be  found  in  such  an  undignified  position. 
But  he  is  too  kind-hearted  openly  to  reaent  their 
freedom,  so  his  only  recourae  is  to  abed  the  cata, 
and  deprive  Laddie  of  his  silken  blanket  by  get- 
ting up  and  laying  himself  down  in  another  place. 
We  can  imagine  the  dased  look  of  the  cats  as  tbey 
fed  their  soft  couch  heaving,  and  6iid  themsdvcs 
pitdied  off  upon  the  floor,  and  the  disgust  of  that 
little  rascal,  Laddie,  when  his  covering  walks  away. 
But  we  need  not  pity  them,  for  we  can  imagine 
abo  just  how  long  poor  I  Know  »  allowed  to  pos- 
sess his  new  camping-ground  in  peace.  No  longer 
dian  it  takes  those  comfort-loving  friends  to  stretch 
themselves,  walk  around  to  the  other  side  of  the 
stove,  and  establish  diemselves  in  their  old  posi- 
tions. 

The  great  moment  of  the  day  with  I  Know,  b 
when  he  sees  his  master  getting  ready  for  an  after- 
cUnner  walk.    Then  how  he  leaps,  and  barks,  and 


him,  and  be  scours  the  fields  and  woods  in  a  livcljr 
manner,  especially  wben  be  scribes  ibe  tinil  of  a 
partridge.  Tnen  be  is  in  a  <|iiivcr  of  eicitement. 
We  trust  that  faiibliil,  obe«fient  I  Know  will  be 
long-lived,  and  for  many  ycaia  to  oome  continne 
thus  to  be  bis  master's  companion  and  bnmble 
friend.  As  for  the  rcbePioastraant,  Laddie,  we  are 
certain  tbat  wben  bis  wild  jxmtb  is  over  be  will 
poaeasa  reformed  dog,  and  will  ofler  good  advice 
drawn  from  hb  own  experience. 

T.  B.  ALDRICH*S  DOG. 

Or  coarse,  an  animal  of  sacb  rare 
lives  in   Boston,  and  Ibftbermofe,  be 
editing  the  /tOkmik  MmtUj! 

Lest  the  latter  statement  lead  to  injostice. 
Triplet  be  heM  responsible  for  all  Ibe 
expounded  in  that  highly  respectable  mag^ninr. 
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UVI-Y, 


let  me  hasten  to  explain  that  his  connection  with 
the  Atlantic,  though  most  honored  and  intimate, 
is  somewhat  limited. 

His  duties,  performed  with  great  regularity  and 
decorum,  are  self-appointed  and  self-taught.  In- 
deed, regarded  solely  as  a  dog  of  letters,  he  would 
be  considered  truly  a  self-made  dog. 

He  watches  for  the  postman,  receives  the  mail, 
and  carries  it  proudly  and  safely  to  the  library  of 
his  master,  who  is  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  poet 


"triplet,"  t.  b.  aldrich's  dog. 


and  author,  and  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
In  view  of  this  fact  there  may  be  foundation  for 
the  rumor  that  Triplet  is  the  medium  between  his 
master  and  the  waste-paper  basket;  that  by  a 
mutual  understanding  the  dog  singles  out  rejected 


manuscript  at  a  glance,  and  gently  drops  it  where 
it  belongs. 

Triplet,  as  his  name  suggests,  is  one  of  a  trio  of 
playmates,  his  two  companions  being  Mr.  Ald- 
rich's twin  sons  ;  and  probably  it  is  safe  lo  say 
that  one-third  of  all  the  fun  and  frolic,  one-third 
of  all  the  noise  and  mischief,  sure  to  occur  in  a 
house  sheltering  two  boys  and  a  dog,  is  made  by 
the  beautiful,  petted,  Irish  setter. 

So  much  of  a  child  is  he  himself,  that  he  requires 
a  warm,  comfortable  bed  every  night ;  he  brings 
it  down  from  an  upper  room,  and  sleeps  with  his 
head  high  on  a  pillow. 

Although,  I  trust,  a  dog  of  strictest  democratic 
principles  in  accord  with  his  environment.  Triplet 
perhaps  would  be  justified  in  assuming  aristocratic 
tastes  and  tendencies  ;  for  he  is  of  a  rare  breed,  and 
his  ancestors  have  won  enviable  distinction  at  dog 
shows. 

Added  to  these  natural  advantages,  is  an  aca- 
demical education  acquired  at  Sumner's  kennels, 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  where  he  graduated  well- 
trained  to  the  gun. 

FRANK    R.   STOCKTON'S    DOG. 

"Fax"  was  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  saying, 
"  Accidents  will  happen  in  the  best-regulated 
families."  Mr.  Frank  Stockton, 
though  a  brilliant  novelist,  is, 
or  was,  no  judge  of  a  dog.  He 
fell  into  the  grave  error  of  pre- 
suming that  the  biggest  is  invari- 
ably the  best.  But  we,  who  are 
wiser,  know  that  the  tiniest  plant 
in  a  bed  of  seedlings,  or  the 
"weeniest"  puppy  in  a  litter  of 
dogs,  is  often  the  choicest. 

So,  when  Fax  rapidly  outgrew 
his  brothers  and  sister  and  be- 
came so  large  and  clumsy  as  to 
interfere  with  their  comfort,  and 
even  to  endanger  their  safety,  Mr. 
Stockton  never  should  have  ac- 
cepted him  as  a  gift.  But,  if 
he  had  not.  Fax  would  have  lived 
and  died  in  obscurity,  •  so  the 
world  would  not  have  known 
all  the  possibilities  of  canine 
character  ;  and,  after  all,  in  some 
respects  he  was  such  a  dog 
as  you  naturally  would  expect 
Mr.  Stockton  to  call  his  own.  He  was  perfectly 
original,  and  entirely  unconventional.  Little  cared 
he  that  his  mother  was  a  beautiful  black  setter, 
and  that  her  other  puppies  usually  favored  the 
maternal  side  of  the  house.     He  preferred  to  be 
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preiation  of  the  injunctioo,  **  Welcome  the  coining, 
speed  the  parting  guest."  He  was  in  such  a  hurry 
to  do  the  speeding  that  he  frequently  commenced 
it  before  the  caller  entered  the  bouse.  Mr.  Stock- 
ton says — "He  would  run  to  meet  the  person  as 
though  he  had  known  the  visitor  intimately  for 
years, —  wagging  hb  tail  and  his  body  too,  as  if 
simple  tail-wagging  were  too  slight  a  welcome  for 
so  distinguished  a  guest.  As  the  dog  went  caper- 
ing and  mincing  down  the  path,  his  every  gesture 
seemed  to  say,  *  Why,  bow  do  you  do  ?  How 
glad  we  shall  all  be  to  see  you  1  Everything  b 
ready  for  you;  there  are  diidcens  and  hot  rolls  for 


innooenl,  while  they,  balf  dreaed,  were 
for  BUMing  anklet,  and  fwlainwag,  **  Who 
mydioea?''  "Where  bny other fltodaBg?** 
say,  wbo*»dotny  towm?" 

Tbb  tendency  to  appropriate  and  accrete 
for  which  he  ooold  have  no  poarible  Me  did 
oeaae  with  hb  puppy-days;  and  with  hb  Mati 
moodis  was  devehiped  an  otter  diwcgaid  far 
rights  of  property  in  gcnrul.  He  no  longer 
limited  in  hb  choice  of  food,  for  iniunrr;  both 
botcher  and  the  baker  were  chne  at  hand, 
was  easier  to  help  himadf  abroad  daa  to 
bbosaal  dinner  at  home;  and  vhenever  he 
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to  change  his  diet,  there  were  deUcious  herring  at 
the  nearest  grocer's,  and  he  knew  where  they  were 
kept. 

He  was  generally  on  hand  when  his  master  or 
mistress  started  out  for  a  walk,  ready  to  go  along 
and  to  bring  distress  and  shame  upon  them.  Mr. 
Stockton  relates  a  vexatious  but  amusing  instance 
in  which  Fax  made  him  feel  conspicuous  and 
miserable. 

"One  Sunday,  as  with  a  well-dressed  crowd  I 
was  going  to  church,  I  found  Fax  following  me. 
Knowing  that  he  never  entered  a  church,  I  took  no 
particular  notice  of  him ;  but  happening  to  look  back 
a  second  time,  I  saw  him  at  my  heels  with  a  twist- 
loaf  in  his  mouth  !  He  had  been  in  the  shop  of  an 
irreligious  baker  in  those  few  minutes.  This  was 
too  much  for  my  sense  of  propriety,  and  as  I  failed 
utterly  to  drive  him  off,  and  began  to  attract  con- 
siderable attention,  I  was  obliged  to  go  down  a 
side-street  and  so  home.  That  dog  was  never 
abashed.  I  have  seen  him  chase  chickens  into 
the  very  houses  of  their  owners,  and,  before  their 
astonished  eyes,  pin  the  poor  fowls  to  the  floor. 
Of  course,  at  such  times,  I  did  not  wish  any  one  to 
think  that  I  was  acquainted  with  the  dog.  But  on 
being  discovered  in  any  disreputable  intrusion  into 
house,  store,  or  garden,  it  was  his  habit  to  run  to 
us,  and  jog  along  demurely  behind  us,  as  much  as 
to  say,  '  These  are  the  folks  I  belong  to ;  if  you 
have  anything  to  say,  say  it  to  them.'  And  very 
often  people  did  say  it  to  us." 


And  yet,  no  one  could  help  liking  Fax,  for  in 
spite  of  his  glaring  faults,  he  was  interesting.  Such 
an  utterly  ridiculous  dog  could  scarcely  fail  of  being 
so.  And  then  he  was  kind  and  affectionate  with 
the  children  of  the  family. 

Also,  Fax  at  times  displayed  great  intelligence. 
A  large  dog,  chained  during  the  day,  was  let  loose 
at  night,  well  muzzled.  Several  mornings  in  suc- 
cession his  muzzle  was  found  hanging  loose  from 
his  neck.  How  it  became  unfastened  was  a  great 
mystery  until  a  watch  was  set  upon  him,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  soon  after  being  untied  for  the 
night  he  would  lie  down  on  the  grass,  and  Fax 
would  unbuckle  the  strap  with  his  teeth,  and  pull 
the  muzzle  over  the  big  dog's  nose. 

At  different  times,  after  some  aggravating  offense 
against  propriety  or  morals  on  the  part  of  Fax, 
Mr.  Stockton  would  endeavor  to  escape  from  fur- 
ther consequence  of  this  canine  mistake  by  giving 
him  away.  But  the  dog  always  came,  or  was 
brought,  back.  Then  a  relative,  out  of  regard  for 
the  family  honor  and  peace,  tried  to  poison  him. 
He  ate  the  dose  in  safety,  and  licked  his  chops  for 
more. 

Finally,  one  day,  he  poked  his  head  through 
a  pane  of  glass  in  a  grocer's  window,  in  order  to 
reach  a  coveted  bunch  of  herring,  and  was  then 
and  there  handed  over  to  justice,  in  the  shape  of  a 
passing  porter,  with  orders  to  take  the  dog  away 
where  none  of  the  family  would  ever  again  set 
eyes  on  him. 


DRILL:    A    STORY  OF    SCHOOL-BOY    LIFE. 
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Tmk  G«MnU  WM  nghi.  TIm  mw  diUl  wm  « 
■  •m|tlclt  Micetw.  For  a  utnv  II  bral  nrvn  lb* 
iHivffliy,  ikif-wiHing,  out  oT  Mithi  t  And  pvtUitg 
lb*  tlttdtalt  Ummgh  Um  oMniMl  (•HkIi.  Im  It 
rvtiMfkrd.  ibc  0«iMrfml  IumI  (kvind  wMkml  tak- 
ing a  litp  to  ArtaoM,  or  holding  m  tolsnrkw  wlili 
Um  Apnehsi)  ktpi  iIm  wkoto  cowwiMitoy  to  « 
»Ult  of  Mibduod  MdtoOMMt 

The  imt  tUil)  (Irtllhottri  wen  borMOAllMwtogi 
of  the  wiml,  and  wrvrc  p«»<  »•"<.■'«•  •»»*•••  wcmod  lo 
have  mora  than  come.  Tl>  Itlodoln 

them,  and  pcugivot  waa  lo  ww  i  %n  un  nni  placv, 
the  boyt  Ibund  Ihal  Hany  «raa  a  vary  martinet  a* 
a  drill-nwuticr.  "  ouuhcroding  licrod"  in  that 
raipcil  If  A  Ktudcnt  failed  in  a  maneuver,  if  to 
hunicd  or  waa  loo  alow,  or  if  the  twang  of  tto 
bow-atring  came  t«ro  aeoonds  too  aoon  to  to  la 
accord  with  the  rhythmic  count  by  which  tto 
motion*  were  measured^  that  »tudeni  trent  bock 
lo  tto  toginning  and  did  it  all  over  ai;ain  until  be 
was  fiuiltleaa.  Ttorc  waa  grumbling,  of  cuune ;  a 
graat  deal  of  it«  at  one  time  or  another.  I*rrhap» 
tto  only  one  wto  did  not  find  fault  waa  tto  very 
one  from  whom  trouble  had  been  capectaiL 
Mitchell,  when  his  turn  c^imc.  went  at  tto  manaal 
with  a  certain  sullen  deicrtnination  to  eaoel  that 
carried  hint  thruuch  in  just  half  tto  time  m|aired 
for  Lieutenant  Rankin ;  and  Mitchell  recdfad  hb 
arrows  fint  of  aU. 

But  Harry  was  popubr,  and,  moreover,  was 
genuinely  enthusiastic ;  besides,  tto  habit  of  dnll 
had  to  wrought  it»  work  upon  tto  stodenis  as  to 
render  them  fiu*  more  receptive  of  hieaa  than  any 
raw  recruits  would  to  under  similar  drcumatanoea. 
So,  thanks  to  a  time  of  mild  weather  whidi  pre> 
eluded  skating,  he  found  it  leas  of  a  task  tton  he 
had  anticipated,  to  teach  these  handred  tov-s  to 
draw  and  to  release  their  bow-«tnngs  together; 
and  after  arrows  had  been  given,  battalion-drill 
became  a  source  of  hearty  enjoyment. 

Some  few  complained  of  weariness,  and  were  at 
once  supplied  with  lighter  bows,  after  whidi  no 
further  objection  was  heard.  There  was  much 
keen  emulation  among  the  different  companies 
over  the  records  of  their  rcspecti\-e  marksmanship; 
for  records  had  been  kept  from  the  day  when  first 
they  faced  the  targets  with  filled  quivers  and  did 
their  best  to  mar  tto  perfectioo  of  the  fair  sur- 
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ihoaghi  of  noibtof  bM  bto  aew  HHilwd  aT  iytof, 
and  it  was  not  asyalgiowa Bewaiiiaptopr  by bmB^ 
unty  nor  dallad  to  ito  least  by  tto  kaif  toicnnL 
Tto  (ieaeral  even  eoihtoed  iIm  aovellto^  for  aa 
hour,  by  hokltog  tto  Saliday  qaailfi  nsfT  drfi 
oo  stotws  apon  ito  ioe.    Dodar  McCatty  waa 

to qaiilto  veteran  over  bis lapaeftwai  prrcadrl. 

*'Qatoanualake,l>ociorl  IfyonwiBfcadDaKk 
and  Iwcidisb  hisioty  yoa  wiB  ftod 

occasioQ  apon  which  a  foroe  of 
tovoc  in  an  enemy's  raaka,  to»cttof 
lito  towks,  as  tto  soldiers  were 
tome  frosm  lake.     I  tolievr  thai  on  at 

battle!"  and  tto  old  soldier  laggirt  at  Ma 
tacto  with  a  certato  feeitof  of  grtoi 
havmg  got  tto  better  of  tto  Knle  Doctor. 

It  was  a  ^brions  day  for  saifing.  Tto  wtod 
howled  arovnd  tto  comen  of  tto  lastiiaie  baid* 
ing^  and  swept  shridtrng  across  tto  hto  froas  tto 
soathward  uniU  tto  boys  had  difKcahy  to  siaadtog 
against  it,  and  those  wto  had  tto  BMaat  look  a 
reef  in  their  lateens.  OldsaihMskMkBdkaowia^ 
at  tto  signs  in  ttosky,  and  predioeda  1800  Muna 
withm  twcnty-foor  boon.  This  only  HMde  Ito 
boys  more  eager  to  oaato  tto  aaosl  of  ttoi 
while  it  lasted;  and  some  twenty  of  theas. 


immediatdy  after  sapper,  with  tto  inieatioa  of 
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beating  down  the  lake  a  dozen  miles  or  more,  and 
then  scudding  back  before  the  wind.  Dane,  Harry, 
Rankin,  Mitchell,  and  Nat  Young  were  among 
them,  and  all  of  them  were  skillful  sailors  on  the 
water,  which  is  almost  the  same  thing  as  being  a 
good  ice-sailor.  To  know  how  to  beat  up  against 
a  smacking  breeze,  to  keep  right  side  up  when  the 
gusts  came, —  the  same  principles  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed on  ice  or  water.  It  was  a  pity  there  was 
no  moon  until  late  that  night ;  but  the  darkness 
made  the  lanterns  gleam  all  the  brighter,  as  they 
darted  hither  and  thither  like  will-o'-the-wisps, 
and  the  boys  at  the  Institute  watched  them  for  a 
long  way,  as  they  zigzagged  to  and  fro  in  their 
seemingly  erratic  and  butterfly-like  courses. 

The  sky  was  heavily  overcast,  and  here  and  there 
flakes  of  snow  fluttered  lazily  down  at  shortening 
intervals, —  forerunners  of  the  storm  which  the 
weather  prophets  had  predicted, —  flakes  at  which 
the  principal  shook  his  head  with  some  misgiving, 
and  which  led  him  to  order  the  great  lamp  to  be 
lighted  in  the  tall  clock-tower.  The  lamp  soon 
sent  a  bright  beam  flashing  through  the  darkness. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  skaters  all  the  evening  on 
the  ice  near  the  Institute,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  students  had  been  upon  runners 
nearly  all  day.  Three  or  four  kegs  of  tar  were 
mounted  upon  barrels  ballasted  with  stones,  and 
with  these  for  goals,  blazing  red  in  the  night,  many 
a  game  of  "Prisoner's  Base"  was  played,  varied 
at  intervals  by  its  cousin  among  games,   "  Scout." 

The  latter  may  not  be  known  everywhere. 
Briefly,  it  is  this :  Two  boys  keep  the  goal,  touch- 
ing every  skater  they  can  catch  ;  while  any  player 
who,  untouched  himself,  can  touch  the  goal,  is  safe 
for  that  game  ;  the  first  boy  caught  has  to  be  goal- 
keeper next  time,  while  the  last  caught  becomes 
the  second  goal-keeper  and  chaser  of  the  rest.  It 
was  very  exciting,  and  kept  them  warm  with  exer- 
cise. They  lacked  the  presence  of  the  best  play- 
ers, however,  all  of  whom  were  away  with  Harry 
Wylic ;  and  some  began  to  wonder  why  the  party 
had  not  returned. 

"  There  they  are  !  "  shouted  one  at  last,  and  all 
within  hearing  turned  and  looked  with  straining 
eyes.  Far  away,  seeming  almost  on  the  horizon, 
a  score  of  twinkling  lights  —  mere  pin-points  — 
glittered  in  a  wavering  fashion  against  the  black 
curtain  of  the  sky,  vanishing  and  reappearing 
without  growing  perceptibly  larger;  while  a  strange 
rumbling,  grinding  sound  came  echoing  down  the 
wind,  so  faintly  that  for  a  time  no  one  noticed  it. 

When  gusts  came,  the  low  rumble  grew  louder, 
but  it  died  away  to  a  mere  murmur  during  the 
lulls. 

Suddenly  the  distant  lights  grew  dim  for  a 
moment,  and  then  vanished  altogether.     Five,  ten 


minutes  passed,  and  still  they  did  not  reappear. 
A  gray  mist  was  rapidly  advancing  toward  the 
skaters,  spreading  entirely  atross  the  lake.  Then 
came  a  hiss  and  a  rush,  and  they  found  themselves 
wrapped  in  a  blinding  snow-squall,  the  particles  of 
snow  as  fine  as  dust.  Meanwhile  the  low  rumbling 
increased  in  volume  as  they  struggled  toward  the 
shore,  guided  by  the  reflector  in  the  tower.  At 
the  same  moment  a  telegraph  messenger  rushed 
up  in  great  excitement  with  a  dispatch,  addressed 
to  the  principal,  from  an  agent  down  the  lake  : 

"  Call  in  all  skaters ;  ice  is  breaking  up. 

HiLDRETH." 

Scarcely  a  minute  elapsed  before,  loud  and  clear, 
the  notes  of  the  bugle  rang  out  the  "Retreat," 
and  in  scurried  the  last  of  the  skaters,  with  flying 
feet,  to  join  the  crowd  on  shore.  But  the  yachts- 
men,—  the  swift-sailed  Corinthians  who  shot  away 
southward  in  the  early  evening, —  they  had  not 
come  back.     And  the  ice  was  breaking  up  ! 

It  was  about  half-past  nine  in  the  evening  when, 
some  ten  miles  away  from  the  Institute,  the  boys 
had  come  about  and  on  the  starboard  tack,  hug- 
ging the  wind  as  closely  as  was  possible,  had 
glided  into  a  cove  for  a  moment's  rest.  It  was 
hard  work, —  this  standing  up  against  the  wind  for 
so  long  a  time. 

Nat  Young's  lantern  had  blown  out,  and  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  relighting  it. 

"  Strikes  me  that  we  have  come  far  enough," 
he  observed,  when  the  flame  was  again  burning 
brightly. 

"It  is  about  time  to  go  back,  that  's  a  fact," 
Dane  assented,  consulting  his  watch.  "  How  the 
wind  does  blow !  — What  's  that,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  That,"  was  a  heavy  crash  reverberating  along 
the  ice,  which  seemed  to  tremble  under  them, 
startling  every  boy  to  his  feet.  They  had  noticed 
this  tremulous  wave-motion  before.  A  mile  away 
to  windward  a  black  line  stretched  across  the  lake. 
Within  the  last  few  minutes  it  had  approached 
perceptibly  nearer,  and  the  crashing  sounds  had 
increased  alarmingly  in  volume.  Harry  Wylie 
started  out  to  investigate,  and  Mitchell,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  followed  him.  A  few  minutes 
later  Mitchell  with  frightened  eyes  came  flying 
back  a-slant  the  wind  like  a  sea-gull. 

"Travel,  fellows!  the  ice  is  breaking."  With- 
out stopping  he  threw  his  weight  back  against  the 
wind  and,  in  a  twinkling,  shot  away  homeward  on 
the  other  tack,  with  the  wind  on  the  quarter  which 
he  had  found  to  be  his  swiftest.  He  was  followed 
by  all  the  rest  at  their  utmost  speed.  Dane,  who 
carried  a  tremendous  spread  of  sail,  shook  out  his 
reef  and  shot  after  Mitchell  like  an  Arctic  owl  in 
pursuit  of  a  flying  hare. 
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him  U- 
tharpljr.  whrn 
raanded  to  wiih  t 
Md  Mood  with   I 
pointed  to  the  wnnw 

"  juM  brytind  the 
point.  Ht  WM  forty  rodi 
•wny,  and  thoatod  down 
thr  wind,  to  ttBft  yov— 
thai  the  toe  was  fotag.  I 
WM  Kuvd.**  be  addMl. 
honestly,  "and  lit  out 
after  you  without  delay." 

"  F^prhapt  he  went 
a»horc,"  tuggeaied  Nat 
Young,  doubtfully. 

**  He  would  n't  haw 
done  that,  I  know  I  It  '* 
mlica  away  from  house 
or  road  I  Somcthint;  ha» 
happened  to  him,"  uid 
Rankin,  with  decision. 

The  wind,  whistling 
ncnm  the  bleak  and 
deaoUte  expanae,  aang 
shrilly  a  bitter  song, 
and  white  flakes  shot 
biiatng  past  a  group  of 
Cmcs  ashy  pale.  For 
several  moments  no  one 
spoke.  The  dull  thump- 
ing* grinding,  crashing, 
as  sullen  waves  gnawed 
at  the  edges  oT  the  ice 
and  crushed  it  up  by 
acres,— using  its  frag- 
ments as  sledges  with 
which  to  beat  down  upon 
the  rest» — echoed  from 
the  shores,  making  the  bbck  plain  beneath  tremble. 

"  We  must  n't  stand  here,  or  we  shall  be  caught 
by  the  water  before  we  know  it,"  said  Lieutenant 
Rankin  finally,  with  a  shudder  at  the  dwagbt. 
"  St.»rt  for  home,  bo>-s ;  it  *s  the  best  we  can  do." 

With  heavy  hearts  the  boys  started,  swung 
.iround,  and  began  to  gather  headway. 

For  a  few  rods  they  kept  together.    What  eadi 
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seU;  bat  his  teeth  set  sternly,  and  a  savage  ftadi 
came  inio  his  eye.  There  was  reaeoa.  He  icmca»> 
bered  the  driU,  the  fire,  and  other  leas  ootabte  oc> 
rlien  the  mill'Ovaer^  aoa  bad  show* 
against  Wyfie. 
wrhatever  be  bad  desennoMd  to  do^  be  was  noc 
allowed  time  to  carry  ovt  bisplaii,  far  before  tbey 
badgooeadoKn  rods  Mitcbeil  gave  a  great  sweep 
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around,  and  shooting  back  toward  the  others,  who 
were  somewhat  to  the  rear,  shouted  as  he  passed : 

"Good-bye,  fellows  !     I  'm  going  after  Wylie." 

The  next  instant  they  saw  him  darting  away  to 
windward,  the  white  flakes  flashing  from  beneath 
the  steel  as  his  skates  ground  into  the  ice,  his  lan- 
tern streaming  out  horizontally  from  the  yard  ; 
and  before  the  others  had  fairly  comprehended 
his  intention,  he  was  half  a  mile  away. 

"Well,  I  'mbeat!" 

And  the  rest  agreed  with  Lieutenant  Rankin. 

"  I  'm  going  with  him  !  "  Dane  cried,  but  Ran- 
kin caught  the  end  of  the  sail  and  held  him. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Dane.  You  can't  do  any 
good  ;  two  are  enough  to  lose.     See,  there  !  " 

The  snow  had  come ;  a  dense,  whirling  cloud 
that  sifted  into  every  unguarded  seam  and  cranny, 
and  for  very  breath  forced  them  to  turn  their 
backs.  Five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes  passed  as  they 
drove  northward  on  the  wings  of  the  rushing 
storm ;  no  sound  but  the  hissing  of  the  sleet  rat- 
tling against  the  sails,  the  howling  of  the  gale,  the 
gride  of  the  irons  on  the  ice. 

Suddenly  Nat  Young,  who  was  on  the  extreme 
right,  gave  a  great  shout ;  he  had  caught  sight  of  a 
beam  of  light  struggling  through  the  snow.  At  the 
instant,  from  somewhere  in  his  direction,  out  leaped 
the  ringing  notes  of  the  bugle ;  they  had  nearly 
passed  the  landing  unawares,  and  as  they  turned 
and  learned  their  direction,  leaning  hard  against 
the  wind,  they  gave  long  sighs  of  relief,  and  bore 
up  again  for  the  welcome  wharf. 

"  Thank  God  !  "  It  was  the  principal  himself, 
shaking  their  hands  heartily,  helping  them  up  the 
ladder,  calling  each  by  name. 

"Are  you  all  here?"  A  sad  silence  answered 
him.  It  was  so  hard  to  say  it !  For  a  minute  no 
one  spoke.  Then  the  principal  asked  again,  in  a 
quick,  suppressed  voice : 

' '  Rankin  !  who  is  it  ?  " 

And  the  answer  came  so  reluctantly : 

"  Mitchell,  and— Wylie  !  " 

There  was  something  ominous  in  the  joining  of 
those  names  ;  something  ominous  of  treachery ; 
and  through  the  crowd  of  students  upon  the  wharf 
swept  a  murmuring,  which  betrayed  to  the  princi- 
pal the  fact  that  there  had  been  trouble  before 
between  the  two.  He  drew  Rankin  aside  and  ques- 
tioned him  sharply  until  he  had  learned  all  that  the 
latter  had  to  tell,  both  about  the  past  troubles  be- 
tween the  two  students  and  the  particulars  of  their 
present  disappearance.  That  Mitchell  should  go 
back  after  Wylie  seemed  inexplicable,  unless  — 
and  it  was  a  startHng  thought  —  he  was  in  some 
way  responsible  for  Wylie's  lingering,  and  had 
repented  when  it  was  too  late.     Yet  there  was  still 


time  for  Mitchell  to  return,  and  when  he  came 
there  should  be  a  clearing  up  of  all  this  mystery. 

"  Blunt !  " 

"  Here,  sir  !  "  and  the  student  sprang  up  from 
a  sheltered  corner,  where  he  had  taken  refuge 
from  the  driving  snow,  and  saluted. 

"  Go  out  to  the  end  of  the  wharf  and  wind  a  call 
upon  your  bugle  once  a  minute  until  further  orders. 
Use  the  higher  notes,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
lulls." 

Chapter  XII. 

HE  end  of  the  wharf  was  a 
particularly  exposed  place, 
and  the  sleet  was  hissing 
across  it  in  horizontal  lines, 
swept  by  the  full  force  of  the 
blasts  that  came  in  quick 
succession.  There,  if  any- 
where, could  be  felt  the 
throbbing  pulse  of  the  storm ;  but  Blunt  took 
his  bugle  unquestioningly  and  departed  without 
hesitation. 

The  principal  looked  about  him  and  selected 
an  athletic  youth  who  stood  near. 

"  Lawton,  run  up  to  my  library  and  get  the 
heaviest  umbrella  in  the  rack.  Return  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  go  down  and  shelter  Blunt." 

Lawton  vanished,  but  reappeared,  puffing,  and 
hurried  on  to  join  Blunt.  Soon  the  long  notes  of 
the  bugle  rang  out  wild  and  shrill  upon  the  night; 
an  unearthly  wail,  piercingly  keen,  that  cut  across 
the  wind  far  out  into  the  lake. 

And  that  saving  blast  reached  the  ears  of  a 
skater  bewildered  in  the  driving  snow  ! 

Again  the  bugle  shrilled  across  the  lake,  seem- 
ingly much  louder  than  before.  Lawton  was  now 
beside  Blunt,  and  the  hollow  umbrella  threw  out- 
ward some  of  the  sound,  while  shielding  the  bugler 
and  enabling  him  to  blow  the  harder. 

Down  the  wind,  also,  came  the  crashing  of  the 
breaking  ice  ;  cake  was  grinding  upon  cake,  tossing 
in  the  heaving  water,  bursting  apart  as  the  heavy 
swell  rose  and  fell  beneath  the  brittle  plain.  If  the 
skater  was  to  reach  the  shore  it  must  be  soon  ! 

And  one  of  his  skates  was  broken  ! 

He  was  in  great  peril.  The  snow  was  an  inch  in 
depth,  a  moving,  clogging  blanket  on  the  ice.  To 
beat  against  the  wind  upon  one  foot  was  a  very  se- 
vere test  of  skill.  Still  he  did  it,  though  but  slowly. 
Again  and  again  he  was  for  an  instant  overbal- 
anced, and  as  often  did  he  resume  his  battle  with 
the  elements.  The  snow  flew  from  before  his  feet, 
and  the  sail,  stiff  with  sleet,  crackled  at  every  mo- 
tion. At  last,  raising  his  bowed  head,  he  saw  the 
light  from  the  great  clock-tower  shining  mistily 
above  him.     The  same  instant,   the  ice  beneath 
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and  then  wa»  fnithtrncd  «l  the  roult !  " 

**  I  iictcd  for  tto  beat,  t) 
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"  lUngMfoly !  "  Mid  Dane,  hoiJy.  "  \V 
b  life  to  me.  if  I  muftt  know  trf^ — "  -  - 
the  end  of  lime,  lo  pay  for  il  ?    I 
the  ice  once  for  all,  and  done  wuh  11  : 

The  bugle  MMinded  ahrilly  as  to  spoto,  tto  weird 
nolea  tending  a  thiver  thixmgh  them !  Then  a 
heavy  gost  foOowod  tto  lull,  as  though  it  were 
some  spirit  of  tto  atorm  sommoned  by  tto  toglo* 
blast,  and  they  oookl  fed  tto  building  rodt  before 
it,  snapping  and  cracking;  and  louder  than  all 
came  Uie  crash  of  breaking  ice,  now  stanlingly 
distinct. 

There  was  silence  among  tto  boys.  Tto  crowd 
tod  melted  away,  for  most  of  tto  stodeata  had 
gone  to  their  rooms,  not  caring  to  foce  tto  storm 
longer,  as  ttoy  could  not  be  of  any  use.  At  length 
none  remained  save  tto  stoterswho  had  ttonweUes 
been  in  danger,  the  principal,  wto  was  walking  up 
and  down  in  the  Ice  of  the  building.  Dr.  McCarty, 
who  accompanied  him,  and  ihc  bugler  with  his 
"  shield-bearer,"  who,  itradfotl  at  ttoir  posts,  sent 
out  ringing  notes  at  regular  intervals. 

Suddenly  Dane  sprang  outward  from  the  »all 
and  stood  listening,  with  his  hand  to  his  ear. 

"Hark!" 

For  a  moment  there  was  perfect  silence. 

*«  What  is  it  ? "  Nat  Young  ventured  to  remark. 

"  Tm  certain  that  I  heard  a  shout,— there!  Did 
)*ou  hear  it  ?  " 

They  did,  most  distinctly,  a  cheery,  boyish  cry, 
foinily  pealing  through  tto  blinding  snow. 

With  a  common  impulse  tto  boys  gave  a  hearty 
cheer  and. rushed  down  tto  wharf  to  where  tto 
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**  My  dear  boy !  **  aad  Ito  priadpai 
warmly  by  tto  haad,  wkOe  a 
op  from  tto  icM. 
"  We  had  gh«i  yoa  ap  for  kol.'* 
*'  I  was  n't  for  from  il,  air,**  Harry 
with  a  bttgh  and  a  aUvcr,  as  tto  boys 
around  him  with  toaity  words  of  wckom 
as  though  to  coaina  ito  umdi,  ev«a  aa  to  \ 
tto  ioe  dose  to  tto  urkaif  brato  asaadcr  wiih  a 


Aad 


aloeg  Ito  sborea  feoai  poiai  to  poiai :  and  Ito  radi 
aad  qdadi  of  rdHag  wavi 
tto  giiadiag  of  Ito  fee-toes  I 

**Ttot  win  do.  Blant,"  said  tto  priadpd  10  tto 
togler,  who,  stiO  obeying  orden,  waa  prepaiiag  lo 
give  another  blast. 

"  WyUc.  where  did  yoa  last  see  Milckdl?*' 

"Down  bcfow  Ecto  Point,  srl'add  Wyto^ 
iasiaatly  ooaiprehentfiag  that  there  was  aaotlm 
ntodagboy.  **I  sawttoioewasbreakiivapaad 
shouted  to  hto  to  give  tto  alarm  aad  saw  hfoa  do 
so.  Then  I  started  toward  hoaw,  aad  was  amUag 
a  long  reach  toward  tto  other  nde  of  tto  lato. 
when  tto  squall  came  aad  I  broto  my  skate.  I 
did  not  see  him  afker  we  started  hooKward.* 

**  He  went  bade  after  yon,  they  teO  aK,"  aaid 
tto  principal  in  a  low  looe. 

**  After  me  ?**  aad  there  was  a  break  ia  his  vofee 
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as  he  thought  of  what,  he  knew  too  well,  had 
befallen  the  missing  one.  "  I  did  not  see  him, 
sir,"  he  said  again  ;  and  without  another  word  the 
principal  turned  away  and  silently  departed  toward 
the  Institute,  sheltered  from  the  driving  snow  by 
the  umbrella  which  Lawton  thoughtfully  held 
against  the  storm,  although  the  preceptor  seemed 
utterly  unconscious  of  it.  The  students  followed 
him,  depressed  and  sad.  Mitchell  had  not  been 
intimate  with  any  of  them.  Many  would  have 
been  glad  to  hear  of  his  dismissal.     But  now 

As  the  students  gained  the  summit  of  the  bluff 
and  turned  for  a  last  glimpse  at  the  lake,  now 
visible  in  white  flashes,  Rankin  laid  his  hand  on 
Dane's  shoulder,  while  he  stood  clinging  to  Harry's 
arm. 

"We  were  mistaken.  Sergeant;  we  owe  that 
much  to  his  memory  "  ;  and  Dane  understood. 

"  I  admit  it.  Lieutenant,  and  I  am  sorry  I  mis- 
judged him,"  he  said,  clearly,  that  the  others 
might  hear.  "  He  was  the  one  hero  among  us. 
If  ever  he  comes  back  I  shall  tell  him  so  !  " 

And  that  was  Mitchell's  requiem.  When,  a 
week  later,  the  storm  was  over,  and  the  sun  shone 
brightly  again  upon  a  glassy  plain  ;  when  again 
the  glittering  steel  carved  magic  runes  upon  the 
surface,  and  white  sails  darted  swiftly  here  and 
there,  some  skaters  found,  miles  away  from  shore, 
a  bamboo  mast  and  yard  frozen  in  the  ice,  with  the 
tattered  sail  still  attached  to  it.  They  also  found  a 
glove,  trimmed  with  dainty  fur.  But  the  owner 
had  gone  where  there  was  neither  malice,  nor  hate, 
nor  envy,  nor  misrepresentation. 

The  boys  carefully  cut  out  the  wreck  from  the 
brittle  ice,  and  bore  it  homeward  —  reverently,  as 
they  would  have  borne  the  arms  of  some  dead  sol- 
dier,—  and  placed  it,  dripping,  on  the  vacant  desk 
within  the  chapel.  And  there  were  tears  in  the 
eyes  of  boys,  to  whom  tears  had  been  for  years 
unknown,  when  the  first-sergeant,  in  calling  the 
roll  before  prayers,  inadvertently  called  the  name 
of  Mitchell,  and  the  boy  nearest  to  the  desk  an- 
swered, 

"Not  here!" 

THREE  MONTHS  LATER. 

Tramp!  tramp!  tramp!  tramp!  tramp!  tramp! 
tramp !  tramp  !  came  the  rhythmic  beat  of  feet 
along  the  drill-hall  floor.  A  hundred  boys  in  dark 
blue  uniforms  and  round  caps  without  visors,  were 
marching  with  steady  step  toward  the  lower  end 
of  the  hall ;  they  were  broad-shouldered  and  ath- 
letic, red-cheeked  and  bright-eyed,  and  straight 
as  lances. 

Around  their  waists  were  belts  from  which  hun^j 
quivers.     From  the  round-mouthed  quivers  peeped 


the  many-colored  feathers  of  the  arrows.  The 
Hght  from  the  windows  fell  upon  long  lines  of 
richly  pohshed  bows  at  shoulder-shift,  that  rose 
and  fell,  rose  and  fell,  in  steady  unison  with  the 
tramping  feet  below. 

Far  down  at  the  distant  end  of  the  hall  a  row  of 
gayly  painted  targets  reached  across  the  building 
from  side  to  side,  each  a  foot  in  width,  and  with  a 
number  painted  on  a  square  above  it.  The  light 
from  a  window  fell  across  the  row,  making  the 
targets  show  distinctly. 

"To  the  rear" — and  still  the  boys  swept  on- 
ward, as  though  unheeding. 

"  March  ! "     At  the  word,  each  form  wheeled  as 
though  upon  a  pivot,  and  the  ranks  were  marching 
back  whence  they  came. 
"  Halt !  " 

Down  came  the  upraised  feet  with  a  single  beat, 
and  the  ranks  were  motionless. 

"Brace  " —  out  went  each  right  foot,  twenty-eight 
inches  forward  — "  bows  !  " 

Each  bow  was  placed  with  the  tip  against  the 
instep  of  the  advanced  foot,  held  with  the  right 
hand  by  the  middle,  with  the  arc  convex  toward 
the  owner,  while  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  pushed 
the  loop  of  the  cord,  at  the  upper  end,  upward  and 
away.  With  a  single  movement,  pulling  with  one 
hand  and  pushing  with  the  other,  the  bow  was 
strung.     Back  sprang  the  feet  to  line. 

"Draw" — each  hand  in  the  front  rank  flew  to 
a  quiver,—  "  shafts  !  "  The  flashing  shafts  were 
placed  upon  the  strings,  held  by  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  the  tips  of  the  first  and  second  fingers 
being  hooked  beneath  the  cord  with  the  arrow 
nock  between  them. 
"  Square  —  away  !  " 

The  front  rank  came  to  right-face,  except  their 
heads,  which  still  remained  with  faces  toward  the 
distant  targets.  Wylie,  who  had  been  giving  the 
orders  (Captain  Wylie  now),  stepped  swiftly  to  one 
end  of  the  line. 

"Raise — bows!"  Up  went  the  bow-arms  of 
the  front  rank,  the  eyes  of  each  fixed  upon  his  own 
particular  target,  which  seemed  so  small  and  round, 
and  so  very  far  away.  And  as  the  bows  rose,  the 
right  hands  drew  the  cords  backward,  slowly, 
steadily,  until  the  feathers  of  the  arrows  touched 
the  chins,  and  the  arrow-heads  touched  the  knuck- 
les of  the  left  hands.  Watchfully  the  captain 
glanced  along  the  line,  and  when  the  rising  arms 
ceased  their  movement  and  were  motionless,  at  the 
instant  sharply  came  the  order: 
"  Loose  !  " 

Tsang-g-g-g  !  With  sudden  melody  of  twang- 
ing cords,  the  winged  arrows  flew  down  the  hall 
like  glancing  rays  of  light.  Back  to  the  listening 
ears  came  a  pattering  sound  like  the  distant  rattle 
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iwMnd  lb*  larftu  fwayvd  tmd  iliQok 
1.1 .»-  of  amm»  wbkh  iMdmiMtd. 

"  DlAW  —  tlMlbt*' 

Antl  ihr  pTMIkv  nviil  Qfi  tiniil  irn  AlglM*  of 
.>(r«Mir«  HmI  bMfi  wal  hl«ilng  on  ihr<r  mny, 

"  Krtini    '  focv!  **    At  ihc  coitittMml  iM  Inmt 
tank  whMtod  llio«itl»ti  arovad  until  ilMrjr 
nnc«  moft  Iwtoc  iIm  tarftlt. 

"  Unbrace  "  -tmt  wtni  tbt  f 
"bowtt**  an«l  in  ih«  fame  »< 
IxTii  Itraoad,  Ibo  loo|W  of  ibe  • 
fnun  ihc  noekt  and  the  bowt  ifMi  ^ 
Im-iii  iitim  ihelr  IbnBor  tdalgbiMM. 

"  Miuuklcr  —  arms  f    FonniH 

Thr  rank*  moved  omraid  lot) 
hall.  The  teooad  mnl ' 
in  ihrir  (urn  look  tt|* 
ncAf  tite  end  of  the  lull  whsofcc  : 
Cfintr.  wbOt  Ibe  Am  nmk  galboivd 
friMti  curtain  and  oiibioot  on  tbe 
ami  ihcterfBanlsandeorporalarBOOf' 
of  thr  hits  which  had  been  made  upon  each  urgei, 
crvdiiing  the  total  to  the  oicbcr  who  bad  that  dlK 
aMijtncd  to  him. 

**  How  are  you  nowadays,  Dane?**  asked  Harry 
Wylic.  ttnick  by  tbe  alert  and  animated  air  of  bis 
Mtow'OAker,  as  bis  Mend  came  toward  bim  pasp- 
ing  a  handful  of  arrows.  Dane  was  a  UeMenaai 
now,  but  all  tbe  olBoefs  practiced  esoept  tbe  oAoer 
of  the  day. 

**  *  Excellent  well.'  my  lord  I "  and  Dane  bmsbcd 
with  sattsfaciion.  **  The  Doctor  examined  me  to- 
day, and  I  'm  three  inches  larger  around  tbe  chert 
than  I  w««  three  months  ago,  ainl  my  bkeps  looks 
like  a  blacksmith's.  I  *m  up  among  the  nineties 
in  the  class-rank,  too  I  —  we  Ml  make  things  bowl 
when  we  get  to  college !  ** 

"  Corporal  of  the  guard,  number  dvc !  **  svd> 
denly  rang  loud  and  clear  abo\-e  the  noise  and 
hum  of  voices,  and  tbe  individual  thus  summoned 
caught  up  bb  quarteT'Stafl'  impatiently  and  went 
out,  wondering  who  was  the  intruder  this  time. 
The  village  rowdies  sometimes  made  trouble. 

Dane,  Wylie,  Rankin,  and  Nat  Young  were  dis- 
cussing some  item  of  importance  in  a  comer,  when 
they  were  made  aware  of  something  unusual  taking 
place  about  the  door.  The  boys  were  crowding  like 
swarming  bees  about  the  entrance,  and  eager 
were  shouting  lustily.  The  excitement 
b  one  prolonged,  hearty  cheer.  The  offioefsstroDed 
toward  the  door,  inspired  by  a  mild  curiosity, 
when  Dane,  who  was  taller  than  the  average,  gave 
a  \iolent  start,  rubbed  his  eyes,  kMked  again,  then 


wilbM<   

Htrt  qti^as  be  WW.  Ilany  Wyie  «aa  I 

Tbe  cfowd  ipwi  *syt "  bjr  1 
tofa»  In  Ike  OMMef  os  ike  nsf  flood  s  koy,  paw 
as  from  a  loaf  iiMB^  ikM  10  MMckMioa,  kts  kaads 
almosi  tfMHpwviMf  aad  oa  oa9  ckMk  a  ffoot  scar , 
Ike  liaMlto  aad  oaiiaff  ia  Ike 
AakeawrWyitkailat 
ikMagk  Ikt  ftaf,  ka  falMd  aaa  k«id  «Mi  •  kair 

For  aa  toiiaai  Hany 
Ike  Biwonawr  wkk  ike  look  ikM 


frnm  aaoUMf  world  ikaa  oaiSb    laaa  awkaspftaf 

be  ikfvw  Mi  araM  aiaaad  ike  olkai^  aack«  aad 

>  oiHlkiy  ckior  bam  kaai  Ae  oawd  of 

•««»r«k.  a 


"  Miickdl,- aad  aU 's  wdl  f  * 
And  Wt  tic  and! 
each  o().  the  00c  nuMdy 

ncan,  the  .^..^ .  ....*d  with  gnrtMade  toward  ikeoae 
wko  kad  gone  hmck  into  Ike  Cnoe  of  dcaib  far  bis 
sake  aad  kad  tkos  amde  aaMads  far  Ike  paoi :  «oad 
tkete  aatfl  Ike  cackkble  Daae  ikmr  kis  leag  assi 
aroaad  ikcai  bock  aad  sealed  a  I 
laiac  aave  aever  ImiHa* 


How  MitckcU  escaped,  ke 

wMkkriaf  ki  tke 
ftoai  Ike  lakcaa 
farest.    Tbere was  aoikiaf  idmai  Uaiia 

set  kis reason  aainy.  Tke drcpiiai kadi 
all  aooem  10  tbe  bwsy  world,  kcfaee  ke  raae 
bedagaia.    It  did aoi auMier.    HedUaoc 
know  all  tbai  bad  bappeaed.    It 

ne  oafl  leit  iits  oia  sen  oeaaKi  aaa,  t 
Deder  aaiare  aao  at  tait  aaateo  lae 
spile  01  years  of  iajodicioaa 


Here  we  wiD  leave  tiMa.  Tke 
manentsooocaa.  Tke  boys  srbo 
Lake  Institute,  in  after  days,  ia 
took  even  bighcr  laak  naa 
tkey  carried  wni  liicm  a 
ckedcs,orhoOowckealB.  Eackdayi 
knory.  and  lifewastotkemaokasa 
a  doty;  while,  as  Daae 

niore  cssfly  to  twiciH.  A  pcnrciiy 
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MORNING-GLORIES. 


By  Isaac  Herr. 


■  Red  and  purple  Morning-glories, 
Lightly  swaying  in  the  breeze, 

You  seem  filled  with  fairy  stories  ; 
Won't  you  tell  them  to  me,  please  ? " 


Little  maid,  we  have  no  stories, 
True  or  fairy,  new  or  old. 

We  're  but  laughing  morning-glories 
For  your  pretty  hands  to  hold  !  " 
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A    PIG    THAT    REALLY    CAUSED    A    WAR. 


By  Willis  J.  Abbot. 


That     a   pig    "  nearly 
caused     a    war,"     as 
Julian    Ralph    told  us 
in  the  March  number 
of  St.  Nicholas,    is 
doubtless    astonishing 
enough,     but     people 
well  versed  in   the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States 
can  go  even  one  step  far- 
ther and  declare  that  once  a 
pig  really  caused  a  war.   And 
the  war  brought  on  by  the  in- 
defensible proceedings  of  the  pig 
was  that  great  conflict  in  1812  which 
assured  to  the  United   States  the  inde- 
pendence which  had  been  won  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution. 

It  all  happened  in  this  wise:  Two  citizens 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  fell  into  a  most  un- 
seemly discussion  on  account  of  the  lawless 
trespassings  of  a  pig  owned  by  one  of  them. 
The  aggrieved  party  possessed  a  very  fine 
garden,  in  which  it  was  his  custom  to  spend  his 
hours  of  leisure,  weeding,  grafting,  and  transplant- 
ing the  flowers  and  vegetables  in  which  he  de- 
lighted. But  often,  as  he  entered  his  garden  in 
the  evening,  his  ears  would  be  saluted  with  a  grunt 
and  a  rustle,  and  the  fat  form  of  his  neighbor's 
pig  might  be  seen  making  a  hasty  flight  from  the 
garden  in  which  it  had  been  placidly  rooting  all  day. 
In  high  dudgeon  the  gardener  sought  his  neigh- 
bor and  complained  of  the  pig's  frequent  visits, 
declaring  that  a  little  time  spent  in  repairing  the 
pig-sty  would  restrain  the  animal's  roving  propen- 
sities.   But  to  this  the  owner  of  the  pig  responded 


that  if  his  neighbor  would  keep  his  rickety  fences 
in  proper  repair,  the  pig  might  take  its  daily  air- 
ing without  temptation,  and  the  garden  would  not 
be  endangered. 

Repeated  misdeeds  on  the  part  of  the  pig  fanned 
the  smoldering  fires  of  dissension  into  the  flames 
of  open  hostility.  At  last  the  crisis  came.  The 
owner  of  the  garden,  rising  unusually  early  one 
morning,  discovered  the  pig  contentedly  munching 
the  last  of  a  fine  bed  of  tulip-bulbs.  Flesh  and 
blood  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Seizing  a  pitch- 
fork which  lay  near  at  hand,  the  outraged  gar- 
dener plunged  its  sharp  tines  into  the  hapless  pig, 
and  bore  the  body,  thus  fatally  impaled,  to  the  sty, 
where  it  met  the  gaze  of  its  owner  an  hour  or  two 
later.  Thereafter  it  was  war  to  the  knife  between 
the  two  neighbors. 

Now,  what  had  all  this  to  do  with  the  war  of 
1812?  The  answer  is  simple.  The  two  neighbors 
belonged  to  the  political  party  known  as  the 
Federalists. 

Through  all  the  outrages  that  Great  Britain 
inflicted  upon  the  United  States :  while  seamen 
were  being  impressed,  American  vessels  stopped 
on  the  high  seas,  and  while  every  possible  indig- 
nity was  being  committed  against  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  the  Federalists  remained  friendly 
to  Great  Britain,  and  contested  every  proposition 
for  the  declaration  of  war. 

But  the  Democratic  party  was  eager  for  war, 
and  as  British  oppression  became  more  unbearable 
the  strength  of  the  Democrats  increased.  It  so 
happened  that  the  election  district  in  which  the 
two  neighbors  lived  had  been  about  equally  divided 
between  Democrats  and  Federalists,  but  the  latter 
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11  '    '  iMii  iiM  owntr  oCdM  ipMlMVMa  eHi>  wHkOfWl 

' 'f  iIm  IfgMtMft  <Ni  tiM  FtdtralM  lidM*  MMvAeMriMlieHMiPA 

Hbor  had  9hmy  voMd  iImi  HcImCi  bai  «ai«l  far  ««r,  Md  ikt  ft 

■>             }  ■»  wiftdHllcdwidmwbimrwiediltrtioii  •  ivwli  of  iIm  vmiiit,  ««r  •■• 

• !  <t.     1  .tUi  of  bb  piK.  h«  owl  kit  btOol  far  IW  try  a  ■m^'"-  "''r^mm, 

i>rm    (41.    When  ih«  tMllato  w«iv  flMHMad  dM  Hw»^              iIowmI  fM«  to  Aawfkwi  mmU 

I  '<  imicrdi  wM  fottiMl  to  bt  glictod  bf  •  m^loHly  Mnorytfir  iMfftr*<if  Uwmin,  Nffy,  ^ovtor,  Nai, 

• '  <>n«.  and  BiMfMlii.     Il  to  aat  af  Uto  Ma«  glaftow 

When  the  nawly  ilaeiad  lighliier  took  Mi  Mai,  chapiiii  hi  mu  aadaaal  aaMlk    Aad  hi  viw 

hU  flr«i  duty  was  to  volt  far  a  Unhad  StoMi  SaM'  af  iha  feeli  ihM  hHair  woBHilid,  to  doai  mi 

tor.    H«  CMI  hh  voto  Ibr  Iha  oaadidaM  af  Iha  waw  tohtafhaMy  wHawloal  tottaoa  in  artgtoto 

Democratt.  who  waa  alio  alicud  by  a  ■nlorky  of  iha  qaanal  hatwiaa  dto  i«o  ddnat  oT  IVnirfcfc>«ei 

CM.    When  this  iaaator  took  hto  plaet  hi  ika  ovar  iha  waadartog  pig. 


viBws  ON  LMn  caoMsa. 


''^k}^^^'ki^:^ 


By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks, 


[C^SAR  Rodney,  of  Dover,  served  in  the  Continental  Congress  as  delegate  from  the  three  "  Counties  upon  Delaware,"  as  they  were 
then  termed.  After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  these  counties  received  the  name  of  "  the  Delaware  State,"  and,  in  1792,  their 
present  official  title  of  the  "  State  of  Delaware."] 


In  that  soft  mid-land  where  the  breezes  bear 
The  north  and  the  south  on  the  genial  air, 
Through    the    county   of    Kent,  on    affairs    of 

state, 
Rode  Caesar  Rodney,  the  delegate. 

Burly  and  big,  and  bold  and  bluff. 
In  his  three-cornered  hat  and  his  suit  of  snuff, 
A  foe  to  King  George  and  the  English  state 
Was  Cassar  Rodney,  the  delegate. 

Into  Dover  village  he  rode  apace, 

And  his  kinsfolk  knew,  from  his  anxious  face, 

It  was   matter    grave    that    had   brought   him 

there, 
To  the  counties  three  upon  Delaware. 


"  Money  and  men  we  must  have,"  he  said, 
"  Or  the  Congress  fails  and  our  cause  is  dead. 

Give  us  both  and  the  king  shall  not  work  his 
will  — 

We  are  men,  since  the  blood  of  Bunker  Hill !  " 

Comes  a  rider  swift  on  a  panting  bay : 
"  Holo  Rodney,  ho  !  you  must  save  the  day, 
For  the  Congress  halts  at  a  deed  so  great, 
And  your  vote  alone  may  decide  its  fate  !  " 

Answered  Rodney  then  :  "  I  will  ride  with  speed; 
It  is  Liberty's  stress  ;  it  is  Freedom's  need. 
When  stands  it  ?  "    "  To-night.     Not  a  moment 

spare, 
But  ride  like  the  wind,  from  the  Delaware," 
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Il0«  MHMW  ift«  t*m»^ 

And  iIm  Ctmpvm  t' 
lltti  I II  bf  In  lime. 
To  iImIm  my  flu  In  > 


Uy, 


Mtfitupi  belt  off!  '  liorwIliM 

On  ihr  iMifihwAfd  r<Mil  rt«  itw  **  God  iptlJ  t  * 

li  U  ii«tl»t>  and  ftpMr,  ••  ihr  IcAgoc*  ibcry  ckttf. 
And  ih«  cluatertog  m»lo-loo« 


It  i*  two  of  the  clock  i  and  Uie  flMf  iMoii  fling 
riic  KMdiboio*  du»i  wtth  n  dang  nad  ding. 
Ii  t*  thiM )  and  ho  gallopt  vlih  melt  rdn  where 
The  road  winds  doivn  to  Ibt  Udatvatr. 

Four;  and  l>r  *iitir«  into  NowcaMle  town. 
From  hu  1  '  «d  ba  gvia  him  down  — 

*'  A  frvth  ont .  .,..»  »  .  not  a  OMMicni't  watt !  ** 
And  off  tpccdt  Kodncy  (h«  dakgUc. 


It  !•*««)  andiliv  unMNo^ifct 
Ttefi  iW  fpirai  of  Wi■l■gM^ 
Stei  anddMdMioriiw 
riiti  back  to  a  dond  ftMi  Mi 


If  iifavani  iba 

At  tba  HdwyWiill  tntf  cwwti  o»ar  Ibt 

Ha  iMiga  Iw  MM  ID  iba  tavm  jocb« 


Tba  CongMM  ia  ma«  t  tba  dibai>  % 
And  ubailjf  la^  wm  iba  taia  ai  ona  ^^ 
WbaiitoMibaliyi,noia 
WalbaCMBrRadaay.iba 


Noc  a  momani  lata  f  and  Ibai  batf-day"* 
Fofwardt  Iba  world  wiib  a  mlgbty  tirtdc 
For  tba  Act  was  pamad,  ara   Iba 

•ifoha 
(yar  Iba  Qnakar  City  lia 


At  Tyranny*!  fcd  wai  the  ganntkt  Huof : 
"Waai«fta«r  all  Iba  baOa  tbiongb  Iba  coiooiai 
And  Iba  toaa  of  tba  ftaa  may  lac^  wlib  pdda 
Tba  day  of  dalafua  Rodnay^  ride. 


r: 


f,  ^  '.- 
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K^OkliGGTlONC 


By  H.  Abert  Johnson.    A  Graduate 


N  S I D  E  the 
limits  of 
the  quaint 
old  city, 
Annapo- 
lis, the 
capital  of 
the  State 
of  Mary- 
land, is 
a  large 
school  sit- 
uated    in 

extensive  grounds  and  surrounded  by  a  high  brick 
wall.  This  is  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
As  most  schoolboys  know,  the  city  of  AnnapoHs 
lies  upon  the  banks  of  that  beautiful  river,  the  Sev- 
ern, two  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  waters  of 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

It  is  at  the  Naval  Academy  that  boys  who  are 
over  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  who  have  successfully 
passed  the  necessary  mental  and  physical  exam- 
inations, learn  to  become  midshipmen. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  person  as  a 
midshipman  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
Possibly  the  boy  readers  of  Marryat  and  Cooper 
can  scarcely  credit  the  existence  of  a  navy  without 
"middies";  but  still  it  is  a  fact  that  for  the  past 
ten  years  the  rank  of  midshipman  has  given  place 
to  that  of  naval  cadet. 

The  United  States  Naval  Academy  was  estab- 
lished in  1845,  during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Polk,  for  the  education  of  what  are  termed 
"  line  "  officers  of  the  navy. 


The  line-officers  of  the  navy  are  those  who  per- 
form the  legitimate  military  duties  of  the  navy  as 
opposed  to  those  who  perform  the  non-combatant 
but  equally  necessary  duties,  such  as  doctors,  pay- 
masters, engineers,  and  chaplains.  These  latter 
are  known  as  "staff"  officers,  and  are  not  edu- 
cated at  the  Naval  Academy,  but  are  appointed 
from  civil  life. 

When,  some  years  ago,  steam-vessels  came  into 
use  as  ships  of  war,  it  became  necessary  that  the 
naval  engineer  should  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  engine-driver.  The  conditions  of  the  service 
made  it  imperative  for  him  to  be  an  able,  scientific, 
and  practical  engineer.  For  this  purpose  a  thor- 
ough education  in  his  special  line  was  necessary  ; 
and  those  intending  to  be  engineers  were  admitted 
as  students  for  a  two-years'  course  in  the  Naval 
Academy.  Their  training  was,  of  course,  alto- 
gether different  from  that  of  the  midshipmen,  and 
so  the  students  were  divided  into  cadet-engineers 
and  cadet-midshipmen. 

After  a  few  years  it  was  decided  to  make  the 
courses  of  study  the  same  length  for  both  engi- 
neers and  midshipmen,  and  all  the  students  were 
designated  by  the  same  general  title,  being  called 
"  naval  cadets." 

The  length  of  the  course  at  the  Naval  Academy 
is  four  years.  A  candidate  for  admission  must 
first  obtain  permission  from  home  to  enter  the  lists 
in  a  competitive  examination  for  an  appointment 
to  be  given  by  the  Congressman  from  his  district. 
If  successful  in  this  examination,  he  receives  a 
permit  to  appear  before  the  examining  board  at 
Annapolis,   and  this  board  determines  upon   his 
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qualifications  for  an  appointment  as  na\-al  cadcC 
If  the  board  pronounces  him  physically  sound, 
and  if  he  is  able  to  pass  a  satisfictoiy  examinatioQ 
as  to  menuil  attainments,  he  receives  hb  appoint* 
mcnt  and  becomes  a  naval  cadet. 

This  examination  takes  place  in  June,  and  as 
the  older  cadets  are  all  absent  firom  the  academy 


on  **  leave,"  the  snccesnii  candidatcst  or 
as  tibitf  tn  iciueUt  fed  tncnr 
MioQ^y  dian  tbey  ever  ci 

In  fiict,  hoMCver,  their  appearaBfc  is 
but  imposing.  Th^rstrvt^boatinn 
but  evidently  naeasy  man 
at  ease,  and  certainly  not  sacoecdug. 


pKOO, 
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AN    AWKWARU     SQUAD. 


The  plebes,  or  "youngsters"  (as  they  are  also 
called),  are  at  once  quartered  on  board  a  large, 
old-fashioned  wooden  frigate,  which  always  lies 
alongside  the  dock,  and  does  duty  during  the 
school-sessions  as  a  gunnery  ship. 

This  vessel  becomes  the  residence  of  the  plebes 
during  the  summer  months ;  here  they  have  their 


first  experience  of  sailor  life;  and  here,  among 
other  things,  they  first  acquire  the  art  of  sleep- 
ing in  a  hammock.  It  is  truly  an  edifying  sight 
to  see  these  lads,  on  their  first  night,  struggling 
with  their  hammocks.  The  hammocks  used  in 
the  navy,  you  must  bear  in  mind,  are  very  un- 
like those  in  which  people  swing  under  the  trees 


'ON    SUNDAY    ;.1'.m:,m;,u     lilL 


LIF    CADETS,     l.N     I  L  LL-Ui.l:.bb     LMlOK.-.i,    IS     INSPECTED    BY    THE    COMMANDANT. 


»««l 


IIICOt.LICTIOIIS  Of  Tllft   HAVAt  ACAPKMV. 
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in  the  euuniry.  Tht  luwry  tummork*  «« 
of  \Mt¥f  OMvas*  and  un  •lung  fom  ihc 
ib«  »hlp.  Ttwy  M«  MMlljf  knag  qttll«  iMgli  tmm 
ih«  d«ck«  10  that  to  li  HOC  M^r  far  a  bagiMWf  10 
ettmb  Into  om  wtoh  any  dtgrM  oC  gmevr-wM  tf 
he*  managM  lo  g«t  In  3t  all,  UMtaOy  llM  novloa 
-.(..I,  ,:lr»  in  frttm  •>«  >4  goi*  iMad  ovtr 

I.     :     III  aiihco*>- '  '   •Mn'>««r  and  bMl" 

.   all  art  '   two  or 

iho  grMMM  btglaa  10  Improw,  and  one  or  ttvo 
wwin  ol  praetk*  to  mttdtni  10  omUw  any  ona  an 


ill»  rrgvlar 
Tba  ladi  oC  thv 


arffvalSt  M  0m 
larSi  MM  wv 
Tlw  •Mtbpdyof 

tMoulntog  an 


oT  tlw  h9ti.i^ 
ond  copiain  10 


adept  in  the  art.  The  day*  are  »pent  in  drills  and 
exercises  of  all  sorts,  and  are  somewhat  of  a 
preparation  for  those  in  which  the  cadets  will 
ha\'e  to  take  part  during  the  academic  year.  Theo> 
retical  instruction,  also,  in  the  studies  they  will  take 
up  during  their  lirst  year,  is  given  in  small  dooes. 
In  September  .mother  set  of  cadets  b  appointed. 
These  form  the  remainder  of  the  fourth  dass,  and 
although  both  the  June  and  September  new- 
comers are  members  of  the  same  daaa,  the  June 
arrivals  are  rather  inclined  to  make  mocfa  of  their 
9eniorit>>  ox-er  the  **  Seps,**  as  the  later  comets  are 
termed.  During  the  latter  part  of  September  the 
older  cadets  return  from  their  summer  cruises; 
those  that  have  been  on  leave  come  back  to  die 


divisions,  wbo  are  called  cadetJfeattnanla.  The 
whole  battalion  to  nnder  fwnmand  of  the  Cadet- 
Lie«itenant*Coaunander. 

These  cadet  owccis  are  appointed  non  the  nnt 
and  second  daaaes.  the  higheM  in  rank  being  ap> 
pointed  from  the  first  dasa:  and,  as  a  rale,  they 
are  looked  npoo  by  the  "youngsma"  with  a  re^ 
sped  ammmting  novly  to  awe. 

The  daily  rootine  of  the  school  daring  the  gremer 
part  of  the  year  to  as  fallows:  Reveille,  at  6  a.  M. 
in  the  fidl  and  spring  asoodis,  and  fifteen  nrinnirs 
later  in  the  winter.  Then  fallows  '*  bicakfiHt  fiv- 
matioo,**  with  inspection,  and  readng  of  the  report 
of  conduct  far  the  day  preceding.  Bcfare  brcak- 
JBt,  prayers  are  oflered  by  the rhaphtn     Theday 
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is  divided  into  three  periods  of  two  hours  each, 
two  periods  occupying  the  forenoon.  The  third, 
or  afternoon,  period  ends  at  four  o'clock.  In  favor- 
able weather  a  drill  takes  place  after  the  third 
period,  and  lasts  until  about  half-past  five.  At  6 
P.  M.  comes  supper,  after  which  the  time  until  7:30 
is  spent  in  recreation.  At  that  hour  the  bugle- 
call  sounds  for  evening  study-hour.  This  lasts 
until  9:30;  and  during  this  time  all  cadets  are 
required  to  be  in  their  rooms,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  studying.  At  ten  o'clock  "  taps  "  are  sounded, 
when  lights  must  be  put  out,  and  all  must  be  in 
bed.  As  Saturday  is  a  half-holiday,  only  the  fore- 
noon is  devoted  to  work,  there  being  two  hours 
of  recitations  and  two  spent  in  drills.  The  after- 
noon is  given  up  to  recreation. 

A  limited  number  of  the  cadets  are  allowed  to 
visit  the  city,  but  must  not  remain  later  than  sup- 
per-time. No  one  can  enjoy  this  privilege  whose 
average  mark  in  any  study  for  the  week  previous 
is  unsatisfactory,  or  who  has  more  than  a  certain 
specified  number  of  demerits  for  the  preceding 
month.  On  Sunday,  of  course,  there  are  no  reci- 
tations. In  the  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  the 
entire  battalion  of  cadets,  in  full-dress  uniform,  is 
inspected  by  the  commandant,  after  which  the 
cadets  are  marched  to  the  chapel  to  attend  divine 
service.  Those  who  desire  to  attend  a  church 
outside  of  the  academy  can  do  so  by  obtaining 
special  permission  from  the  commandant ;  so,  al- 
though all  are  required  to  engage  in  some  form  of 
religious  worship,  each  cadet  is  at  liberty  to  choose 
that  which  he  prefers. 

As  soon  as  a  cadet  is  admitted  into  the  academy, 
an  allowance  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  is 
credited  to  him ;  but  no  cadet  is  allowed  to  draw 
from  the  paymaster  for  spending  money  more  than 


a  dollar  a  month.  As  cadets  are  not  permitted  to 
receive  money  from  outside,  you  will  see  that  they 
can  not  form  very  extravagant  habits. 

Each  day  certain  cadets  are  detailed  for  duty. 
The  officer  of  the  day  is  taken  from  the  first  class, 
and  superintendents  of  each  floor  are  selected  from 
each  of  the  four  classes.  The  officer  of  the  day 
has  general  charge  of  the  building,  and  the  super- 
intendents are  responsible  for  the  observance  of 
the  regulations  on  their  respective  floors.  They 
are  required  to  make  frequent  inspections  during 
the  day,  and  to  send  in  a  written  report  of  all  de- 
linquencies at  the  expiration  of  their  tour  of  duty. 

Each  room  in  the  dormitory  is  occupied  by  two 
cadets.  One  of  these  is  always  responsible  for  the 
orderly  condition  of  the  room,  each  cadet  taking 
his  turn  in  thus  acting  as  superintendent.  The 
rooms  are  inspected  every  morning  by  the  officer 
in  charge.  At  this  inspection  the  floors  must  have 
been  thoroughly  swept ;  the  beds  must  be  neatly 
made  up  ;  shoes  carefully  placed  in  a  line  under 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  the  interiors  of  wardrobes 
neatly  arranged.  Any  delinquency  is  reported  ; 
so  you  will  see  that  if  naval  officers  are  not  men 
who  keep  things  in  perfect  order,  with  a  place  for 
everything,  and  everything  in  its  place,  the  blame 
should  not  be  laid  to  their  training  in  the  naval 
school. 

The  cadets'  rooms  are  furnished  with  necessary 
articles  only.  The  boys,  unlike  most  college  stu- 
dents, are  not  allowed  to  exercise  their  taste  in 
attractively  decorating  their  apartments  ;  they  are 
not  permitted  even  to  hang  pictures  on  the  walls ; 
and  the  only  place  available  for  the  exhibition  of 
anything  pictorial  is  upon  the  inside  surface  of  the 
wardrobe-door.  This  may  appear  too  strict  a  rule  ; 
but  if  the  cadets  were  allowed  to  indulge  their 


GREAT    gun"     drill    ON     BOARD    THE     "SANTEE. "      READY    TO     FIRE. 
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occur,  which  would  be  hardly  compatible  with  the 
general  contentment  which  it  is  detirable  to  encour- 
■|{e.  The  cadets,  in  addition  to  their  other  duf ic%. 
also  receive  instruction  in  gymnastic  eaefciscs, 
boxing,  dattdng,  and  swimming ;  and  evcfytbiag 
IN  «lonr  (•>  riu-ouragc  athletic  sports  such  a*  base- 
U.\\\.  litotlMll.  and  boating.  Once  every  year  they 
give  what  is  termed  a  "tournament**  This  b 
a  performance  in  the  gymnasium,  and  b  itsaally 
witnessed  by  a  number  of  mitors  from  outside, 
and  hy  the  officers  attached  to  the  Academy, 
and  their  families.  The  "  tournament  "  comprisca 
{•ymnastic  exercises,  feiunng,  boxing,  and  the  like. 
It  is  usiully  a  highly  creditable  af&ur,  both  to  the 
cadets  and  to  their  instructors. 

As  at  all  military  or  luival  posts,  every  precav- 
tion  n  taken  to  guard  against  fire.  The  cadets 
ha\*e  a  special  drill,  called  **  fire^uarteis,**  in  wbich 
the  whole  battalion  b  organised  into  a  fire-brigade, 
there  being  in  the  Academy  a  steam  fire-engine 
and  hose-carriages.  .At  these  drilb  the  finsbell  b 
sounded,  as  if  there  were  an  actual  alarm,  and 
each  cadet  goes  at  once  to  hb  station.  In  the 
capacity  of  firemen,  the  students  of  the  Academy 


principal  hopa  of  the  i 

given  by  the  first  cla»;  aad  ooe  ia  ji 

the  Mxonddassatafiucwcn  totbcgradaatcs. 

both  of  these  bopa,  wbidi  arc  gbca  ialW; 

aimn,  great  skill  b  tlwii  ia  deeoratiof  ibe  baid- 

lag  with  iaffi  aad  iowcis.    The  eoaidMMiia*  of 

thcsej  with  briOiaM  aaifiwuia,  ha|ipjr  fooea,  pretty 

gjrli,  and  dunniaf  ounic,  awkes  a  sceae  long  to 

be  nmciBbcmL 

Every  sumiaer  the  fiisl  aad  third  risan  of 
cadets  are  sent  on  what  b  called  the  **  pndkc 
cruise.**  Tbecadennidihipeica  are  seat  oa  board 
of  a  sailing  vessel,  aad  the  cadec-cagiarefs  oa  a 
steaater.  The  sailiaf  vend  b  msnard  priadpaSy 
by  the  cadets.  They  are  regularly  smioaed,  Gbe 
a  ship'k  company,—  the  first  da»  as  petty- oiioen 
aad  seaaien,  the  third  ciasa  as  otdiaary  seaaMa 
and  landsmen.  Thb  cmise,  ia  addirina  to  the 
seamanship  drilb  at  the  Academy,  enables  a 
cadet  to  becooie  thoroughly  famiHar  with  aD  the 
duties  of  the  sailor.  He  learns  to  bearc  the  lead, 
steer  the  ship,  reef  and  fiirl  the  saib,  and,  ia  bet, 
to  peifijim  every  tatsk  which  bib  to  a  jack  tar. 
The  practice  cruise  tlms  gives  a  thoraaghj 
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ing  in  practical  navigation, —  the  cadets  being 
required  each  day,  when  at  sea,  to  report  the  ship's 
position,  and,  when  in  port,  to  perform  duties 
similar  to  those  devolving  upon  a  navigating 
officer.  Each  member  of  the  first  class  is  also 
made  to  practice  as  officer  of  the  deck,  and 
each  has  to  take  his  turn  in  handling  the  ship 
in  different  maneuvers,  such  as  tacking,  wear- 
ing, getting  under  way,  coming  to  anchor,  and 
so  on.  Such  a  cruise  really  gives  the  young 
sailors  more  practical  experience  than  they  can 
possibly  get  later,  even  during  two  or  three  years' 
experience  in  the  service. 

No  description  of  the  Naval  Academy  would  be 
complete  without  an  attempt  to  convey  some  idea 
of  the  numerous  peculiar  words  and  phrases  used 
by  the  cadets.  .  They  never  speak,  for  instance,  of 
studying;  they  call  it  "boning."  A  cadet  who  is 
dismissed  is  said  to  have  been  "bilged."  Exami- 
nations are  "exams.";  unsatisfactory  is  "  unsat." ; 
and  there  is  a  long  list  of  briny  abbreviations  used 
in    expressing    their    sentiments,    most   of    them 


and  sometimes  these  names  are  very  expressive, 
and  strongly  suggestive  of  the  little  peculiarities  of 
the  individuals. 

Four  years  slip  by  rapidly,  and  at  last  the  great 
day  of  graduation  arrives.  The  graduating  exer- 
cises take  place  in  the  month  of  June,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  board  of  official  visitors  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  there  are  also  non- 
official  visitors,  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
cadets.  This  is  a  time  of  intense  excitement  to  all 
interested,  and  is  a  period  of  great  mental  and 
physical  strain  upon  the  student,  for  exami- 
nations at  the  Naval  Academy  are  not  "child's 
play  " ;  they  are  something  more  than  mere  for- 
malities. On  the  day  of  graduation  the  diplomas 
are  presented  to  the  graduates  in  presence  of  the 
whole  battalion  of  cadets  and  the  officers  of  the  in- 
stitution, at  which  time  an  address  to  the  graduat- 
ing class  is  delivered  by  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors.  This  exercise  ends  the  academic  year ; 
from  that  time  the  school  ceases  active  operations 
till  the  school  year  again  begins,  in  the  fall  term. 


■^ 
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A    SHAM     FIGHT.       LANDING    THE    FORCES, 


hardly  intelligible  to  an  outsider.     When,  there-         Of  course,  four  years  of  boy-life  like  that  passed 

fore,  you  hear  a  cadet  speak  of  "making  fast"  within  the  walls  of  the  Academy  must  witness  many 

his  shoe-strings,  you  must  know  that  he  simply  pranks  and  escapades  on  the  part  of  the  young 

means  tying  them.     There    is  not   an  officer  or  students.     Let  me,  in  closing,  give  you  an  account 

professor  who  is  not  nicknamed  by  the  students ;  of  one  of  these. 
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AUoui    CI 

aitii  New  V«tf'«  Day 

lb«    AniM|*<*li«    ¥.%• 

fprvm  t«  lHt»y  in  do- 

UvoHittf      nuiMfOMt 

•I  ih«  AomI* 

xMMarv  wm 

•  i«  ftom 

l!.  .  afMl,  M 

A   mk.  all 

•orttof  ><n 

«at     I 

bti«  llu    -^ 

iHo  rvcipicnt  n»in  in 

popularity       amung 

hit  clA*«inair»,  at  all 

whom  the   foriunalc 

radri  indudni  among 

liu  cinic  of  fricncb 

cx|>ctrt  III  fxtmr  In  for 

a  %\\ntv  «>f  t! 

ihinink-      Nc    . 

m4ticr     nf     c-uur»r. 

A  imr.  wrell-bchavcd 

"  young  geniknun/' 

who  obierrct  Um  rag- 

ulaiiont      (m      lUl 

should  do),  and   b 

niihcr  avene  to  lay- 

ing  up  fur  himtrlf  a 

store    of     demerits, 

will  revel,  with    hb 

boon  companions,  in 

the    delicious    feast 

during  the  houn  of 

recreation,  when  such 

things  arc  allowable. 

Not  so,  however,  hi* 

more       mtachic\ 

conu«de<4n«arms  ^ 

IxKBCsaes  a  taste  for 

the  somewhat  highly 

spiccd  incidents  connected  with  Academy  life.    He 

will  gather  his  chosen  companions  around  him  at 

the  hour  of  midnight,  and  then,  in  the  **  dead 

waste  and  middle  of  the  night."  will  they  gorfe 

themseU'cs  with  the  rich  dainties.     But  woe  betide 

those  daring  law-breakers  should  the  oflker-in- 

charge  happen  to  enter  the  room  during  one  of 

the  special  night  inspections  in  whidi  he  now  and 

then  finds  it  his  duty  to  indulge. 

One  cold  night,  about  Christmas  time,  a  large 
and  inviting-looking  box  was  discovered  in  a  room 
that  shall  here  be  numberless.  It  wore  an  cxpres- 
sion  indicative  of  a  most  passionate  longing  to 
haNT  its  con  tents  devoured.  The  oocnpnnts  of  the 
room  and  joint-owners  of  the  precioas  box  agreed 


to  father  together  a  lew  genial  and  appndative 
•oob  aAer  "  tapa,"  and  then  do  jmioe  to  the 
icnpcing  viandsa 

Infonning  die  other  yvmng  gendencA  inmcnod 
of  their  intention,  at  ten  o'dodt  in^ieciiiM  aH 
were  ftwnd  properly  nestled  in  ihor  beds  and 
apparently  asleepi  Allowing  aosple  time  far  the 
completion  of  the  inspection^  and  fcr  all 
regniaied  oAoers>in*charge  to  hav<e  fctiivd, 
wily  tars  mddenly  awtilce,  and  rery  ntnhhily  the 
invited  gnests  trooped  into  the  room.  They  then 
proceeded  in  rather  a  borglar-lilDe  Banner  to  open 
the  chest  containing  the  hidden  treasnres.  Fast 
cane  two  large  uukeys, beantihdly  roasted;  then 
quails  with  ddidons  jeOy,  frnit,  nnts,  calaes»  and 
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SO  on  through  the  Hst  of  articles  to  be  found  in 
every  well-filled  Christmas  box. 

The  company  set  to  work  with  vigor,  and  in 
a  short  time  were  deep  in  gastronomic  bliss. 
Suddenly  was  heard  in  the  adjoining  corridor 
the  tramp  of  feet  and  the  sounds  produced  by  the 
clanking  of  a  sword.  There  was  no  uncertainty  as 
to  the  significance  of  this  ominous  warning.  The 
boys  knew  that  the  officer-in-charge,  having  for 
some  reason  become  suspicious,  had  directed  his 
steps  to  this  particular  room.  There  was  no  time 
for  deliberation  —  the  efficient  naval  officer  must 
learn  to  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies !  Such 
visitors  must  find  hiding-places,  and  they  disposed 
themselves  in  this  manner :  One  in  each  ward- 
robe, one  under  each  bed,  while  the  fifth  crouched 
in  the  fire-place,  concealing  himself  with  the  fire- 
board  ;  the  sixth  and  last  luckless  youth,  finding 
no  unoccupied  place  in  the  room,  lowered  himself 
out  of  the  window,  and  found  a  resting-place  for 
his  feet  on  the  capstone  of  the  window  below, 
steadying  himself  by  clinging  to  the  window-sill. 
In  this  way,  by  pulling  down  the  shade  in  front  of 
him,  he  managed  to  be  completely  hidden  from  the 
view  of  any  one  in  the  room.  The  two  occupants 
of  the  room  were  in  their  beds  in  a  twinkling, 
snoring  vigorously.  Rap  !  rap  !  rap  !  at  the  door ; 
no  answer.     Thereupon,  in  walks   the  officer-in- 


charge.  The  snores  increased  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  tone.  "  Mr.  Blank,"  says  the  officer-in- 
charge  ;  but  that  gentleman  is  so  deeply  wrapt  in 
innocent  and  peaceful  slumbers  that  the  summons 
fails  to  arouse  him.  The  officer-in-charge  sees  and 
smells  evidences  of  the  feast ;  and,  having  been 
a  happy  student  himself,  proceeds  to  investigate 
in  a  most  thorough  manner.  Opening  the  ward- 
robe doors,  he  brings  forth  the  temporary  occupants 
of  those  pieces  of  furniture,  now  decidedly  crest- 
fallen and  meek ;  similarly  he  discovers  those  hid- 
den under  the  bed  and  in  the  fire-place. 

So  the  five  bon-vivants  are  summarily  disposed 
of;  but  do  not  let  us  forget  the  unfortunate  sixth 
member,  who  all  this  time  has  been  hanging  out- 
side the  window,  scantily  costumed  in  a  night-shirt. 
You  will  remember  that  all  this  happened  on  a 
bitterly  cold  winter  night.  A  fur-lined  overcoat 
would  be  none  too  warm  on  such  a  night.  What, 
then,  must  be  the  suffering  that  this  scantily  clad 
cadet  is  undergoing?  It  is  truly  terrible  to  con- 
template. How  sincerely  is  he  bemoaning  his  fate, 
and  how  earnestly  he  regrets  having  left  his  warm 
bed ;  how  firmly  does  he  resoh'e  never  to  risk  it 
again,  even  should  it  be  to  taste  of  a  repast  a  hun- 
dred times  finer  !  The  officer-in-charge,  leaving 
the  room,  has  just  closed  the  door,  and  our  hero, 
with  a  deeply  sincere  sigh  of  thanksgiving,  is  about 
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to  dmv  hli  ttMBntftl  UmlM  and  body  iMidt  dM 
room  «gato«  eomlBrftog  hUmtMwiih  ilw  oat  mar^ 
ttA  of  ooMoUitkfit,  iHai  he  m  I«mC  hat  cwapod 
dcloctloii.  Ilui,  aU«I  i«hI»»»«"«»'  ••""  •"■'  "- 
rvUnqoteh  her  ItoUl  cm  him. 

ttrVtl  btlow  Ibo  UI'iMvd  «H«io«,  ••  u»v  v-nmnMiw 

•ni  of  Cadctt,  miiMfd  op  In  li»  «ami  onimin. 
Mtt  tjrv  to  Mddtnljr  onracifd  by  am  6)^0a  om 
ih«  ootildo  of  tlw  bttUdlng,  and  ••  ho  tppiBaelm 
iMMivr,  hi  pnako  hto  boad  10  dad  o«i  •bat  h 
can  poadbljr  be«  )mi  a*  ho  M  atoMtt  under  ih« 
window,  he  mo»  IndloaikNM  Ihal  llHa  wbMe  and 
apparvnity  tnanlmaM  thing  i*  ahooi  to  pot  itarlf 
In  motinn.  Then  dooi  he  fully  apptrciatr  «rhai 
this  ipvctrr'hkr  appartlion  i*,  and  rwUims, 
"  What  arc  you  clnini;  nut  thcfr,  Mr,  at  lht«  umc 
of  night  and  in  thai  dMgraeiAd  ooaiaoM  t  Get  in  at 
onot,  and  report  yooiMlf  10  dModkor-bMbarga  t  ** 
jiMtatthu  Jim  mil  ihi  nfllfi  km  iilwnaMiiai  iiai 
of  the  building.  oMadng  tbt  Cowiniiiidant,  who 

directa  his  attvntioo  to  the  oflboder.  **  Mr. , 

go  up  to  that  ruom  and  mc  if  that  voung  gcolks 


Toa  oneifi|*«<Mr(r,  praaipdjr  nbtjrlag, 

voMWW  coMf  tMvaviagf  omi  lapoMas 

a^Bft  Id  feaap  a  MiwigM  Imi^  im 
dMTft.  iNiiif  dM  mam  bt  baa 
paKbriiMd  bto  diNjr,  *'iafM  hi**  far  ibt 
Tba  naat  MOfwagf  wbec  iba  odMNNtv* 
fvad  from  iba  obmiki  rvpofi«  ibey  aaciia  so  mi 
maoi.  ondl  ibe  odieer  r«ad»  iba  immt  of  « 
rvpofUd  far  "  baogbig  om  at  otodaoi,  dmmad 
night  «h)n.  ai  11  :j)  a.  u."  Tbf»  Ibt  pmriiy 
the  baiulkm  &•  on  tba  ««fy  vwtft  of 
aad  our  baro,  aimidmg  m  ibt  miiba,«iiba  1 

lortm  of  acma  teioanm,  to  bioogbi  lo  a 
loaltaBdmi  of  Iba  faciibM  dm  old 

MoMi  wml  bamg  Iba  aooalaal  to  mil  thnf% 
reUad 


in 
of 


dm 

Ml 

bt 


SUMMER    HOMES    FOR    THE    ANIMALS. 


By  Robert  U.  Johnson. 


It  seems  to  me,  if  I  were  a  frog, 

I  'd  like  a  summer  home  at  Cutchogue  ; 

Ctit-chogue  —  Cut-chogue  —  Cut-chogue  —  Cut- 
chogue / 
Oh,  I  'd  jump  at  a  water-front  at  Cutchogue. 

And  then  how  nice,  if  I  were  a  chicken, 
'T  would  be  to  live  on  the  Wissahickon  ; 

Wissee-see-hick' n  !     Wissce-see-hick' ii  ! 
'T  would   be  cheap-cheap-cheap  on  the   Wissa- 
hickon. 

And  if  I  were  a  dog,  in  search  of  some  flowery 
Dogwood  resort,  I  'd  resort  to  the  Bowery, 

And,  whether  the  weather  were  dry  or  showery, 
My  bark   would    glide   through   its   Dow-ivow- 
wowery — 

Er-r-r-r-  wow  —  er-r-r-r-  wow  —  er-  wow  -  wow  - 

WOWERY  ! 

If  I  were  a  colt  with  a  wheezy  whinny 

Or  a  racking  pain,  I  'd  visit  Virginny, 
And  if  by  marauders  my  gate  should  be  broken. 


For  a  colt's  revolver  1  'd  send  to  Hoboken. 
Whe-he-he-he-he  /     Whe-he-he-he-he  I 
No  whinny  sounds  tinny  in  ole  Virginny. 

And  every  year,  if  I  were  a  rabbit, 

I  'd  go  to  Newboro'  by  force  of  habit ; 
How  softly  my  rablets  would  purr  when  folks  pet  us, 
And  murmur,  when  asked  to  go  dining, — "  Oh  ! 

lettuce !  " 
'T  would  be  so  like  New  Early  York  —  (begging 

your  pardon  ! 
Of  course  I  mean  Early  New  York)  —  if  they  'd 

let  us 
Go  out  in  the  evenings  to  nibble  O — 's  garden. 

If  I  were  a  cock  o'  the  walk,  I  'd  ride 
From  end  to  end  of  the  railroad  guide, 

And  I  'd  sing  with  the  car  wheels  (allegro,  not 
largo)  : 
Tuck-tuck-in-the-ticket-that-takes-to-  Chi-QK-go  ! 

('T  is  an  irony  sound,  when  you  can  not  so  far  go) ; 
Tuck-tuck-in-the-ticket,  tuck-tuck-in-the-ticket, 

Tuck-tuck- in-the-ticket- that-takes-to- Chi- CA-go  I 


FOR  THEIR  COUNTRY'S  SAKE. 


By  Mrs.  C.  Emma  Cheney. 


"  Well,  I  call  Homburg  a  pretty  stupid  place," 
said  Harry,  shutting  his  book  with  a  vindictive 
bang. 

"So  it  is,  for  five  days  in  the  week,"  replied 
Walter ;   "  but  the  sixth  is  all  the  jollier  for  that." 

"  We  need  to  stretch  our  tongues  and  rest  our 
tired  jaws  once  in  a  while,"  little  Phil  chimed  in. 
"  Why  my  mind  really  aches  with  thinking  nothing 
but  German,  from  Monday  morning  till  Friday 
night." 

"  Why  don't  you  think  in  English,  then  ? " 
Fritz  asked. 

"Nonsense!"  answered  his  brother.  "You 
ought  to  know  that  a  fellow  can't  think  in  one 
language  and  speak  in  another.  I  'm  a  thorough 
German  in  school  hours,   *  sauerkraut '  and  all. " 

"  But,  Harry,  we  are  Americans  all  the  rest  of 


the  time, —  regular  'star-spangled-banner'  boys, 
are  n't  we  ?  " 

Poor  Phil,  a  little  homesick  perhaps,  clung 
loyally  to  his  own  beloved  country  ;  so  his  cousin 
Walter  said,  kindly,  "  Yes,  Phil,  of  course  we  are. 
Hurrah  for  home  !  "  and  Phil's  face  brightened. 

Walter  was  a  sturdy,  rosy-cheeked  lad,  who  had 
no  need  to  drink  from  the  health-giving  fountains 
for  which  Homburg  is  so  celebrated.  His  cousin 
Philip,  although  not  much  younger,  was  sensitive 
and  delicate  in  appearance,  and  so  small  that  the 
boys  sometimes  nicknamed  him  "  Filbert." 

The  other  two  boys,  Harry  and  Fritz,  were  at 
Homburg  because  their  mother  was  an  invalid. 

So  these  four  friends  lived  under  the  same  roof, 
studied  with  the  same  master,  and  had  right  royal 
fun  together. 
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•s  t|.|M.  >   II.  .r,  ll,    ,  iImm««vii 

II  tmy'ihdiirtcoMltlwwh.  iiA*irninj[iw ^twUnututm 
for  «  morning  dranglil*  Um  wry  Monn*  of  Umt  rvd 
nuiMk  on  whkh  Uiey  flood  tMroMd  l(*  c«i' h  iIk>«h»« 
•hlno and  bold  It  flM.  Fivtijr  poniMii  guU  m  gain 
dramt,  wnarfaig  Jaunty  Utile  capa*  dippai  «p  tat 
ihrm  the  huhhtinc  WAfrr  In  Imimi^AiI  Belniiilan 
^.  Uape  and  color. 

1' .   :  dowvr*  ilH|Md  tlw  ifildi 

gr««n  lurf  '  ilicra.    Ivtea  covand  ogly. 

bmkrn  wall*,  niji^ing  tbam  comdy.  And  orvr 
all  hung  a  loft.  bluteh  hoM,  half  hUUng  iht  UnW 
(••Ml)  4«  it  lay  asleep  at  the  foot  of  the  Tannaa 
Motinulna. 

Already  the  orchettni  was  playing  a  grand  and 
^>lrmn  hymn,  and  with  the  mtnlca  i^  thankiglv* 
ing  crept  ini»  the  beaits  of  ihr  Imi>-«.  tlut  thaaa 
happy  lads  did  not  know  that  all  thu  beauty  and 
brightncaa  made  to  large  a  ihare  of  their  pfenmre. 
Even  grown*ap  people  aeldoro  find  out  mkIi  thingi. 

Tht»  holiday  did  not  begin  an  hoar  loo  toon  for 
all  th  Jt  the  friend*  had  pUmncd  to  do.  Laaghing 
and  shouting  for  very  Joy  in  their  freedom,  they 
climbed  part  way  up  a  apor  of  the  nenwrt  monni- 
ain,  gathering  nuts  and  gorgeout  aatwnn  knvca,  or 
cracking  innocent  ttonea,  hoping  to  find  a  living 
toad  imprisoned  In  one,  as  sometimes  happena. 

When  they  grew  tired  of  this,  they  thought  of 
the  old  castle ;  and,  aAer  some  delay,  they 
obtained  permission  to  enter  it 

**  Let  us  pretend  that  we  are  princes  paying  a 
visit  to  the  Landgrave,**  suggested  Walter. 

"  Or  ambasndors  from  America,'*  Phil  hinted, 
•hyly. 

**  WhAt  is  an  ambassador  ?**  asked  Frits. 

"  Why,  he  is  a  —  a  —  an  iuhmiisftmnU  far  his 
countn."  Phil  stammered. 

**  Well,  1  HI  wager  America  will  be  pretty  well 
known  if  Phil  b  to  be  her  ambassador."  aid 
Walter,  laughing. 

Poor  Phil  (lushed,  but  answeied,  bravely : 

"  Then  1  hope  e\-cr>-body  will  love  her  as  well 
as  1  do." 

Then  they  all  n-cnt  in.  through  the  grovnds*  which 
are  laid  out  like  an  English  park.  They  dimbed 
up  to  the  \-cry  turrets  of  the  ancient  castle,  firom 
which  the  town  looked  like  a  toy  village.  The  tall 
**  white  tower"  filled  them  with  awe.  Everybody 
knows  that  it  dates  from  the  twdfth  century;  hot 


M  loolM  it  gPMid  and  mim  insi  int 
In  kMiMM  tfM  M  kod  not  ban  il 
Wbmi    ibma 
oMof  dw 

»  pay  n  tliii  of  "i 
^tmm.   M 

laogwyand 
la  gN«  mncfc  ananiioa  to  bar 
anov  QMW  new  neronly  manna ai  gBttMg  a  Mang. 
I  no  nnya  want  Iwongn  Uw  onmmnny  of  ammig 
Mn,  wiBi  many  a  maivy 
abmM  ibt  '^Ranon*'  nbkli  Aey  nrndd  mnht 
lo  ikair  govarnmam.  ndl  nna  ffcinkkif  ai  At 
Hmt  afllwmMiof  UnnVand 
neram  Ibt  iraiar.  km  ba  4ld  am  oaiAm  k,  fori 
afkffinglMigkadal. 

ikair  nnnwffOiM  ndsantnrea  wMk 

was  partly  wppHad  from  ika 

and  partly  pfoowad  at  Mali  or  nffSir,  and  af  t 

ibofonghly  enjoyed. 

Ai  langib  onr  bciomaniaaad  tfM  plaaaam 
again.    Tbiongb  tanglca  of  gran,  past  ibe  Kaimr 
spring,  Mae  mpett  of  yrfloar  laasvay^on  ibay 

nooni    Here  and  ibcfv ' 
knitting,  whiles 
feet :  and  ihc 
played  diuwsdy. 

Again  tbe  boyin 
very  natnraBy,  WalMr  anggcamd  ibM  ibcy  i 
foOow  tbe  caampk  of  all  tbe  woHd,  1 
Tbia  prapoaal  waa  racexrd  with , 
made  tbcir  way  to  tbe  Kmnmmi, 

Entering  tbe  A'aisssf,  ibey 
a  table,  and  soon  aMr  pain  of  wigbl  eym 
inleMly  Mndying  German.    A  bill  of  fore  la  cut* 
lai^y  n  attractive  aseans  of  making  Ibe 
anoe  of  a  fiNeign  langnage.    Tbis 
of  atmihManem  reanked  in  a 

and  tbe  Amny  Bnfo 
in  Gaimany,  were  hinagbt  aad  ^nickly 


Frits,  who  had  nmabed  ms 

**  Boys,  that  pitimckt  n  tbe  very  best 
ever  was  made !  ** 

**  I  can't  see  bowyoafoand  it  ont,"  said  Wahrr. 
"There  waint  enongkof  mine fiira good tasm.** 

"  Let  us  all  try  it ! "  said  Harry,  and  tbe  oiben^ 


It 


a  merry  party. 


At  length  Walter,  who  had  propoaed  tbe  treat, 
called  far  the  biB.  He  and  Harry  had  a  good- 
natnred  scramble  foe  it  when  it  came ;  far,  < 
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lordly  manners  of  their  ciders,  each  wished  to  pay 
for  all. 

Walter  was  victorious,  but  upon  opening  his 
purse,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  contained 
scarcely  a  tenth  of  the  sum  necessary. 

"  Here,  Walter,  let  me  lend  it  to  you,"  said 
Harry,  quickly  guessing  the  truth.  Upon  close 
inspection,  he  discovered,  to  his  dismay,  that  his 
purse  also  was  nearly  empty. 


"  Yes,  and  be  arrested  for  debt  and  put  in 
prison,"  Harry  added. 

"  They  would  never  dare  to  do  such  a  thing  to 
Affiericans,"  said  little  Phil,  looking  very  white. 

"Of  course  they  dare,  and  they  will,"  insisted 
Walter  ;  "  the  police  arrest  everybody  in  this  hor- 
rid country,  without  any  reason  whatever." 

"  Ask  the  man  at  the  desk  to  trust  us,"  again 
Fritz  pleaded. 


,.-^rf^ 


I    AM     ONLY     TOO    GLAD    TO     BE    OF     SERVICE    TO     AN     AMERICAN." 


"Let  us  all  put  in  together,"  Phil  suggested; 
and  in  a  twinkling  the  scanty  contents  of  four 
purses  lay  side  by  side.  A  glance  at  the  whole 
amount  forced  upon  the  boys  the  awful  truth 
that  even  this  would  not  meet  the  bill.  They 
had  taken  no  note  of  the  kreutzers  during  the 
day,  and  therefore  the  marks  were  now  lacking. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  they  looked  rather  than 
asked. 

"  We  ought  to  have  brought  a  nurse  to  look  after 
us,"  said  Walter,  savagely. 

"  Tell  'em  this  is  all  the  money  we  have,"  Fritz 
answered. 


But  his  brother  said,  pettishly : 

"  Don't  be  a  baby,  Fritz.  If  we  had  n't  taken 
a  second  '  help,'  we  would  have  been  all  right." 

"  Well,  who  proposed  it,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 
demanded  Fritz. 

"  You  made  us  think  of  it,  anyway,"  Harry  re- 
plied, a  little  ashamed  to  lay  the  blame  upon  his 
younger  brother,  yet  not  quite  equal  to  assuming 
the  burden  himself. 

"Quarreling  won't  do  any  good,  boys,"  quavered 
poor  Phil,  trembling  in  every  limb.  "We  had 
better  confess  at  once." 

"  All  right,  Filbert !  suppose  j^«  do  it.    You  are 


4«.| 


I    f  I  i.  «  >-. 


•ilMfflyt  to  ready  lo  make  «txKctlloM»  you  oin  go 
Auhl  it  out  alone."  Ilarry't  wor«to  and  tone 
»ltowcd  (hat  he  iraa  grtiing  croai  i  and  little  Frtit 
knrw  lltMt  tlito  wat  Harry't  way  of  ihmriog  tlMtbe 
WAiAcarcdt  to  i  ">  a  flood  of  lean. 

Mc  frli  ilmt  if  1  i  nr4,  all  «M  loM. 

"Oh.  dr<«rl"  -wwealiall  all 

i«-  thui  u|>  in  a  •!  r  the  m«  for  a 

great  imtny  year*,  and  uur  trtcncltwdl  nrvrr  kmm 
it  —  and  —  and  —  thr «» 
debt  t " 

Kvcry  mnmrnt  thlin; 
htllc  |M|>cr  na|iktn%  .1: 
drncc  of  the  fcitt  v. 
ih<*  Wfiilcr,  in  anidxcn 

!     In  those  pal' 

s  acrota  the  ti) 


M.'        .).   .11         Iw. 


■  I    (  int'l'v 


•  •■ining  iiMi 

•iiOtc^  gave  evl* 
■'•<l.  Ilerattood 
!>tc  to  undtmand 
•I  facet  looking  ao 
)  other,  ooe  cootd 
scarcely  rccognitc  the  happy  txi)**  who  had  tct  out 
*n  gnyly  in  the  momin){. 

A  gentleman  who  wat  tcaicd  with  a  party  of 

latliet,  near  them,  had  obtcrved  their  di»trc*».    At 

thin  moment  he  leaned  over,  and  touching  Walter 

on  the  arm,  he  »aid  kindly : 

"  lioyt,  I  have  overhcaixl  your  convcruuton,  and 
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you  moM  allow  me  10  help  yon  o«l  of  yo«r  dJA- 
rulty.  1  iNMt  btm  very  Uodiy  cmaied  in  Amefica, 
where  I  waa  a  ■uamtii.  Now,  I  am  ooly  too  glad 
to  be  of  wnrioe  10  M  Amefkam"  ai  the  tame  time 
pfVMiiig  an  EngMth  tovwiign  into  WalMf^  iMod. 
Too  gnwily  letttved  10  kwltan,  iIm  monty  wm 
gladly  accajwad,  and  aHer  kanftOy  llMMlktog  tlie  oo" 
known  giver  Ute  **  ambaaaadon  **  twrm  hoiiii»  cum* 
Cullm.  boi  comfaftad. 
I  •..  I...  .  ^.  •»  <ii«rch  wtali  bia  mocber  ibt  neat 
•4»  Imib  |0ad  and  abaahrd  10 
•cr,  m  »n  nprn  carrtagr,  the  firanfar  wbo  bad  been 
bti  gencroua  banker.  He  lUknd  bla  bai  poliialy, 
and  raoelvad  a  friendly  nod  of  nacogniuoo  m  wt* 
turn. 

y  too,  do  yon  know  10  whom  yo«  af« 
bov  ^  mother  aaktd.  to  wrpriie.    "  That 


b( 

he  it  a 

ical 

Walter  • 

■ 

dcptl  •• 

'  dcterwa  to  be  a  prtooc,  nc 

•n.  M  I  happen  to  know," 

'      rthta'*flrntil 

wM  ivady  to 


THE    PARADE. 


By  TtnX>R  JENKS. 


Beating  drums  — 

Here  it  comes ! 

They  are  just  turning  into  our  strecL 

At  the  noise. 

How  the  boys 

Come  running  with  clattering  feet ! 

That  *s  the  drum-major,  high  twirling  his  staff. 

Looking  as  though  it  were  wicked  to  laugh. 

Followed  by  drummer-bo>'S,  smaller  by  half. 

Each  so  cxqubitcly  neat. 

Hear  the  fife ! 

In  my  life 

I  never  heard  piping  so  shrill. 

And  the  band 

Is  so  grand !  — 

(Though  puffing  firom  climbing  the  hill). 

Now  the  loud  cymbals  break  in  «-iih  a  clash. 

How,  in  the  sunshine,  they  glitter  and  flash  ! 

Look  at  the  captain  —  see  his  red  sash  1 

Truly  it  gives  one  a  thrill. 


What  a  line  — 

That  is  fine ! 

Never  was  marchmg  so  tme, — 

I  would  like 

A  big  spike 

In  the  top  of  mjr  hat,  would  n't  you  ? 

How  grand  I  tboold  be  in  a  uni/brm  red. 

With  such  a  fierce  hdmct  a-top  of  my  bead ; 

Then  for  my  country  when  1  'd  fought  and  —Afa// 

No.     I  dont  think  that  woukl  do. 

Soon  they  're  past. 

And  at  last 

Ceases  the  marching  throog. 

Bat  the  ear 

Still  can  hear 

.An  edio  of  martial  song. 

Softening,  {tiling,  and  djing  away. 

While  we  return  to  our  own  worfc-a-day 

Rattle  and  rumble  of  horse^ar  and  dray. 

Wearily  dragging  along. 


THE    BROWNIES'    KITES. 


By  Palmer  Cox. 


The  bats  had  hardly  taken  flight, 
To  catch  the  insects  of  the  night ; 
Or  fowls  secured  a  place  of  rest 


Where  Reynard's  paw  could  not  molest, 

When  Brownies  gathered  to  pursue 

Their  plans  regarding  pleasures  new. 

Said  one  :    "In  spite  of  hand  or  string. 

Now  hats  fly  round  like  crows  in  spring, 

Exposing  heads  to  gusts  of  air, 

That  ill  the  slightest  draught  can  bear ; 

While,  high  above  the  tallest  tower. 

At  morning,  noon,  and  evening  hour, 

The  youngsters'  kites  with  streaming  tails 

Are  riding  out  the  strongest  gales. 

The  doves  in  steeples  hide  away 

Or  keep  their  houses  through  the  day. 

Mistaking  every  kite  that  flies 

For  birds  of  prey  of  wondrous  size." 

You  're  not  alone,"  another  cried, 

In  taking  note.     I,  too,  have  spied 

The  boys  of  late,  in  street  and  court, 

Or  on  the  roofs,  at  this  fine  sport ; 

But  yesternight  I  chanced  to  see 

A  kite  entangled  in  a  tree. 

The  string  was  nowhere  to  be  found  ; 

The  tail  about  a  bough  was  wound. 

Some  birds  had  torn  the  paper  out. 

To  line  their  nests,  in  trees  about. 

But  there  beside  the  wreck  I  staid. 

Until  I  learned  how  kites  are  made. 

On  me  you  safely  may  depend, 

To  show  the  way  to  cut  and  bend. 


riii:  iiKuw>(i£k   kith*. 
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80  let  tit  mm,  wbUfi  wiadtaiv  liigb, 
Our  iMiMto  M  one*  lovforti  appljri 
Ami  from  ihff  hill  ihal  tift«  tt« 

I  rti«»n 
•••  fAr  AiM>««  th«  fitlghbovtog 

lUttrtl, 

\Vr  'II  •rtnl  our  hiim 

alufl  In 
I  <»  liMK-  ihi 

«inon||     Ih 
doydt.** 


iMf  I WC  UWHI  MM  UMlfy 

•iwwt  llwry  wfli, 

TIm   nillBWlw  MMI  l» 


HMM  WM  tpnMMt 
Al  llwtuirtil  iif  fun 

lii  ^.1. 

Ahm'(  '    •■      .ihbr 

|l|.l!l'S     Olfi     UmI, 

A  imI  1HMI1  tufwcry 
Itrtnmk  nuMk. 

SooMloilMldlcli- 
totru  iohule. 


Aim  iImm  wIm  cm*i  fMcb 
Wm  hM«  to  dMWir  M  iPilM 


To  nuuiufoctttrv 
potsof  pMtc. 
Some    ran    for 
lacks  or  thin* 
gle>naib. 
And    toaie   for 
ragi  to  make 
the  tails, 


P'r^ 


WHiile  mote  vith  b»dt 

of  paper  came. 
Or  whittled    «tick»    to 
make  the  frame. 
The  strings,  that  others  gathered,  soon 
Seemed  long  enough  to  reach  the  moon. 
But  where  such  quantities  they  found, 
*T  is  not  so  easy  to  expound ;  — 


WMi 


Tbty  dlppctd  aftd 


pMMd,  facM  md 


Fma  U10  to  hMr,  to 

inhcMoal. 
0«  MMc  Ihtyprntmrn 


While  ochen  «imld  aiHflM  a  bear. 
Nor  araa  k  long  (as  one  taigbl 
Who  kMMva  »h«i  tkill  ibck 
llefore  the  kiir*.  »iib  tlrteg  and  tii. 
Were  all  prrpaivd  lo  ride  iba  pdt; 


And  oh,  the  dinax  of  their  ^ke 
Was  reached  when  kites  «cre  ioatiaf  free ! 
So  quidc  they  moonted  throng  the  air 
That  tangling  strings  played  amrbirf  Acre, 
And  thfcamica  torenMvve  froaa  land 
Some  valued  memben  of  die  band. 


Vou  XV.— 45. 
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THE    BROWNIES     KITES. 


[July, 


The  birds  of  night  were  horrified 
At  finding  kites  on  every  side, 
And  netted  strings,  that  seemed  to  be 
Designed  to  limit  action  free. 

But  Brownies  stood  or  ran  about. 
Now  winding  up,  now  letting  out; 
Now  giving  kites  more  tail  or  string. 
Now  wishing  for  a  longer  string ; 
Until  they  saw  the  hints  of  day 
Approaching    through    the    morning 
gray. 


THE    STORY    OF    THE    LITTLE    SIX. 


By  Eugene  M.  Camp. 


"  Are  you  the  editor  ?  " 

The  scene  was  the  interior  of  a  newspaper  office 
in  one  of  the  large  cities.  About  the  room  lay 
partly  cut  newspapers,  and  in  cases  on  the  walls 
were  many  volumes  of  reference  books.  The  desk, 
which  stood  in  the  center  of  the  room,  had  upon  it  a 
pad  of  writing-paper,  a  paste-pot,  a  huge  pair  of 
shears,  and  the  feet  of  the  man  to  whom  the  query 
was  addressed. 


The  visitor  was  a  young  lad  whose  frank,  fresh 
face  and  bright  eyes  were  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  features  of  the  man  at  the  desk.  The  face 
of  the  latter  had  the  tired  expression  common 
among  brain-workers,  particularly  those  who  work 
at  night,  as  editors  of  morning  newspapers  are 
compelled  to  do. 

"Yes,  I  am  one  of  them,"  was  the  reply  that 
came  to  the  boy  from  behind  the  newspaper. 


iMbJ 


TIm  toM  oT  tiM  amwtr  fiif«  llw  qiKioitr 
conMmcv.  AdvtacuiK  lo  Um  laMt,  Iht  tad 
qukkly  Inwrird  a  mdmU  bos  wiNcll  Im  cattM, 
gnj  ||,r^,.  ...II.  .1  ....I  iwiMta  Uit  pM<>  piWi  m4  owr 
Iho  bl^:  «vo«ld  have  iiMdv,  ll  hum 

urcd«fuii}  (««|u<iMiMi'>;*--^    ''^-~  sfidlrii  cviil|aMeit» 
with  All  occmtowAl  |M|>  km  dmomiiiAUMi. 

"  rhM  tlito  ii  far  yuu.  said  Uw  tod,  iialinly 
Uftinjt  hto  cap. 

-  Why  for  mef**  ariMd  Ihv  Ailoidihid  •dNor, 
ii>f  MUK  Away  htofMiptr.    "  Tell  mt  above  H*** 

"  oh.  yv*.  •ir."  rrpliad  ibc  boy,  mmmi 
bling  in  hU  porkrt  for  a  letter.  **  We  itavv  a« 
cnirrtalnmcnl  U%i  ni|ihi,  ami  ihi»  »•  tbe  money 
wc  got.  IMcAtc  tcml  it  to  tboM  follt»  cwt  In  Ohio 
whote  homc«  Havc  boto  vaabed  away  by  tbe 
dood*.  My  fothrr  Mtd  I  waa  to  aak  jrod  to  wnd  H 
wberever  you  ihougtii  it  wovbl  do  tbe  noil  good 
ami  ihAt  I  waa  lo  get  a  iccilpc  horn  yoa  far  it,** 
taid  ihc  lutle  btuJniwa  wian. 

The  detaUa  wete  toon  a^ltlad.  Tbe  ftocipi  wm 
Ktvrn.  and  wilb  tbe  document  caivfully  defiertted 
in  hi*  pockrt,  the  bd  politely  liftnl  hit  cap  and 
bade  the  editor  "  Goodnby.**  Next  momUig  tbe 
rc.t(ler»  of  the  paper  fotind  in  ita  enhwua  the  fal- 
lowing Wtary  : 


TIIC  fTORY  or  THE  MTTLI  SIX. 

An  in  tbe 

ll 
In 
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•«  An  excel  1 
effort  can  <! 
vUlage  of  \^ 
doubly  intc  I 
and  Micccaftfully 
aget  rwn.'"'  f'-n" 
bright  '■ 


(ration  of  what  HcU-dlfCCtod 

:>vm  in  the  liitlc  fobmbnn 

'lunday  evening.     It  i* 

.iu«e  it  waa  undertaken 

MX  children,  «hoie 

w  ycark     These  mx 

.en  a  prominent  part  in 


an  enicit.iinnx  nt  given  some  wcekt  previous*  in 
which  they  had  h.id  tome  tuge  training.  When 
the  tad  story  of  the  dooda  reached  tbem,  tbey 
began  to  wonder  if  they  could  not  do  tometbing 
to  aaiitt  tbe  distant  children  wboae  bomca  bad 
been  awept  away.  The  (cvling  grew  ao  ttroog 
among  them  that  they  held  a  meeting  on  tbe 
street <omer  after  school,  and  decided  to  ask  per> 
mission  of  their  parents  to  give  a  public  enter* 
tainment,  in  which  they  were  to  repeat  thetr  pro 
vious  eflforts,  and  add  enough  to  the  programme 
to  in.ike  the  proposed  entertainment  of  suActent 
lenjjlh. 

"At  the  end  of  the  week  the  children  bad  arranged 
all  details.  They  had  divided  their  progranune 
into  four  parts,  the  first  two  of  which  were  made  up 
mainly  of  recitations  and  music.  Tbe  tbtrd  part 
was  an  exhibition  of  selections  from  Mother  Goose. 
These  parts  w-cre  taken  in  equal  number  by  tbe 
three  boys  and  the  three  girls  composing  tbe  com> 
pany.  As  they  u-crc  so  small,  the\'  {:a\x  tbemsehrcs 
the  name  of '  The  Little  Six.'  The  fourth  part  of 
the  programme  consisted  of  a  comedietta  entitled 


faMly/  wlNdi  •»  llM 
had  IMS  on  ibe  pwiiena 
ipMt  «f  a  taailt,  tbe  eMU* 
«■§  pieiMJed  mttd  glwni.    Tbe  pio> 
%o$s'  b will  be  ioniio 

b«  lafft  vImii  il  li  naicw ..... .^  pHctof  adaNaMon 

**hitibig  iba  ■■!■■!  «f  mtomr  i^wJwd  bMo  a 
•Man  ban,  ibt  fIdM  flMnbar  of  «>• /■■>■■!* 
wbo  la  iwilvvt  CMM  Imo  flw  CMy  yMMraajr*  asd 
arfMd  dM  adMor  of  dda  papar  to  fanmd  dw 
awiiBBt  ftba  Mfciwi  by  iba  iaodfc  Of 
tba  iiqat  aai  Don|illfil  ftUk,  mi  dw 
farwnidid  by  lalegiapb  lo  iba  praaldaM  af  *Tba 
Ead  CfOM  Sodeiy.'  Tbia  act  af  *Tbe  Lilila 
flte'  te  M  pcalatwoitby.  and  ai  dbe  mam  itaM  ao 
inik|«ie,  tbal  we  aia  Mire  our  raaderawfll  be  ftad  to 
laam  to  due  itaa  af  iba  diapaiillon  af  Iba  I 


At  tbe  time  tbe  facta  oeesfrod  upoa  wMcb  dto 
fai^pdag  alofy  it  fanMadf  iba  Obio  Rivav  waa 
ovarikmtef  iia  banba  lo 

I  and  cnipaof  ibowandi  of 


to  mflttirftf  of  doflara  bad 

tbe  dika  tbe  water  roaa  even  to  tbe 

windows  of  tbe  bonaei.    Tbenatknuli 

tbrongbHaWarl 

tatjena  lo  tbe  vafavtwnle  paopfav  bnl  aa  any  ST« 

Nicaoutf  boy  or  girl  wdl  aee,  npon  a 

tbongbl,  a  great  bwdcn  maai  be  borne  by 

faibefB  and  awibafa  of 

tbeir  cnorta  to  repair  tbew  I 

aa  tbe  doods  abonid  bava  reoedad. 

To  aaMsi  people  in  socn  emergencieai  tncre  is  nn 
organintion  called  **  Tbe  Society  of  tbe  Red  CroA." 
It  b  a  very  great  and  a  very  bonne  society,  ll  ia 
CDDiooeeQ  ov  kdbw*bwvbw 
bas  bcancb  organlaaiions  to  every ' 
to  tbe  world.  Tbis  society  goes  to  the  lebef  of 
suSueia  by  dood*  war«  fandncy  or  any 
calamity.  Of  ooone  its  icpwatniativea 
that  time  in  tbe  Ohio  Valley,  and  u«ie  doing  al 
tbey  could  for  tbe  afflicted  people. 

At  tbe  bead  of  tbe  Anicficaa  Brancb  of  **  Tbe 
Society  of  tbe  Red  Crass**  is  Mim  Clarn  Barton, 
a  noble  woman  wbose  ansrlnib  worn  bas  nude 
ber  to  be  kived  and  bonored  wbercver  sbe  is  known. 
To  her  tbe  editor  toti  niied  ibc  asoney  OHMribnied 
by  "  Tbe  Little  Six." 

Some  wcrics  bad  dapsed,  wben  one  asomtog  tbe 
editor  of  tbe  great  dty  paper  iecei»Td  a  letter 
which  bore  tbe  seal  of  the  Red  Cms  Sodetr.  It 
was  postmarked  **  Shavneetown,  ID.*  Tbe  next 
momtog  tbe  readets  of  tbe  paper  found  to  its 
columns  anodier  story.  It  was  written  by 
Barton  beradf^  and  was  as  follows : 
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THE    STORY    OF    THE    LITTLE    SIX. 


"Few  incidents  have  ever  touched  me  more 
deeply  than  the  story  of  'The  Little  Six,'  and  I 
determined  to  find,  if  possible,  a  special  place  for 
their  offering.  We  have  been  for  weeks  in  the 
flooded  districts,  and  have  been  as  far  south  as 
Memphis,  calling  at  all  places  along  the  river,  and 
distributing  food,  clothing,  and  money  wherever 
we  found  them  needed.  We  turned  up-stream 
from  Memphis,  and  came  slowly  to  Cairo,  and 
then  entered  the  swollen  Ohio.  But  in  no  quar- 
ter did  we  find  the  special  place  for  the  money 

from  our  little  W friends.      Yesterday,  when 

we  were  a  few  miles  below  Shawneetown,  there 
appeared  on  the  Illinois  bank  of  the  river  a 
woman,  who  waved  a  shawl  as  a  signal  for  us 
to  come  ashore.  We  quickly  answered  her  call 
for  aid. 

"Climbing  the  bank  was  a  difficult  task,  for  the 
water  had  made  the  ground  slippery,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  we  put  down  boards,  we  often  sank 
over  shoe-tops  in  the  mud.  We  followed  the 
woman  some  distance  from  the  bank.  Everywhere 
there  was  a  dreary  waste.  Trees  had  been  torn 
out  by  the  roots.  Buildings  were  either  lying 
upon  their  sides  or  had  been  reduced  to  flood- 
wood,  and  the  ground  was  cut  up  by  great  ditches 
washed  out  by  the  receding  waters. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  desolation,  the  woman  led 
the  way  to  a  small  corn-crib,  that  in  some  way 
had  withstood  the  floods.  Reaching  it,  she  turned 
to  tell  us  her  story,  and  I  noticed  that  the  trials 
she  had  undergone  had  left  great  furrows  of  care 
in  her  face,  like  the  furrows  in  the  earth  about  us. 
She  had  a  hard  expression,  but  determination  and 
honesty  were  shown  in  her  countenance,  while  her 
eyes  told  of  her  faith  in  Providence,  even  under 
her  present  hard  conditions. 

"It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  any  one  could 
have  been  so  hopeful  as  she.  Two  years  ago  the 
family  had  completed  a  nice  home,  smnll  and 
modest,  but  comfortable,  and  would  have  finished 
paying  for  it  but  for  the  failure  of  the  corn  crop. 
They  had  hoped  in  the  future,  but  the  next  year 
the  cholera  attacked  their  hogs  and  nearly  all  of 
them  died.  Last  autumn  the  father  became  ill,  and 
after  much  suffering  he  died  at  Christmas.  This 
spring  the  floods  came  and  carried  away  their  home, 
leaving  them  only  a  corn-crib ;  which  seven  of  them 
had  made  to  answer  for  a  home  for  nearly  three 
weeks.  The  floods  also  di'owned  their  horses,  and 
carried  away  all  of  their  other  stock,  save  half-a- 
dozen  chickens,  two  of  which  were  pecking  about 


in  search  of  food  while  the  woman  was  telling  her 
story. 

"As  we  looked  into  the  miserable  corn-crib,  and 
saw  the  straw  pallet  on  which  the  family  had  slept, 
and  the  rags  in  the  cracks,  to  keep  out  the  March 
wind,  I  could  not  help  crying.  There  were  several 
children  about,  and  all  were  neatly  dressed.  One 
of  the  older  ones  said  he  had  six  fresh-laid  eggs 
which  he  would  like  to  sell  us, —  an  incident  which 
showed  the  thriftiness  of  the  family,  despite  their 
afflictions. 

"  '  How  many  children  have  you  ? '  I  asked,  when 
the  woman  had  finished  her  story. 

"  'Six,'  quickly  came  the  reply. 

"  '  The  very  place ' 

"  '  For  that  money,'  broke  in  my  faithful  lieuten- 
ant, the  doctor,  who  stood  at  my  side ;  and  who, 
like  the  rest  of  our  relieving  party,  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  tale  of  suffering  we  had  heard. 

"I  related  the  story  of  '  The  Little  Six'  in  full, 
and  told  her  I  was  going  to  give  her  their  money 
to  help  her  to  rebuild  her  home.  It  was  her  turn 
now,  and  the  tears  ran  freely  down  her  care-worn 
cheeks.  We  brought  up  from  the  boat  a  large 
quantity  of  clothing,  a  barrel  of  flour,  several  boxes 
of  provisions,  a  bag  of  corn  for  the  chickens,  and 
some  fresh  fruit  for  the  children.  I  gave  the 
contribution  from  '  The  Little  Six '  intact  into  the 
woman's  hands,  and  when  I  bought  the  eggs,  I 
slipped  into  the  boy's  pocket  several  bright  gold- 
pieces,  for  I  knew  he  and  his  mother  would  need 
them  before  the  autumn. 

"  'Will  you  name  the  house  when  you  have  it 
rebuilt  ? '  I  asked,  as  we  at  last  prepared  to  go. 
The  woman  caught  my  meaning,  and  smiling 
through  her  tears,  replied ; 

"  '  I  think  we  will  call  it  The  Little  Six.' 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Mr.  Editor,  I  wish  you  would 
personally  thank  each  of  '  The  Little  Six  '  *  for  me, 
and  tell  them  how  much  I  think  of  their  noble 
deed.  I  have  recorded  the  story  upon  the  books 
of  the  Red  Cross  Society ;  but  I  hope  and  believe 
that  this  is  not  the  last  kind  act  my  little  friends 
will  have  placed  to  their  credit,  if  not  on  the 
books  of  the  Red  Cross,  then  in  another  book,  in 
which  such  good  deeds  are  recorded  forever." 

Did  not  Miss  Barton  make  an  excellent  disposi- 
tion of  the  money  which  our  little  friend  brought 
to  the  editor  that  morning?  And  might  not  other 
children,  should  the  necessity  arise,  do  as  nobly  as 
these  children  did  ? 


'  See  "  Letter-box,"  page  716. 


^avaare^f  Ey+inae 


box  was  sittinf^  on  the  back  porch. 
The  expressman  had  left  it  there  late  that  after- 
noon. The  back  |X)rch  belonged  to  a  pretty  cot- 
Ugc  in  the  countr>'.  It  was  a  very  pleasant 
place.  Some  of  the  branches  of  a  big  oak-tree  that  ^rew  beside  it  made  a 
green,  leafy  roof  for  it.  A  pair  of  saucy  sparrows  had  a  nest  on  one  of  these 
branches.  They  chir|>ed  and  twittered  and  scolded  all  day  long.  But  tbey 
did  not  chirp  and  twitter  and  scold  now,  because  it  was  night  and  they  were 
asleep. 

.•\  toad  hoppcti  up  tiic  jwrch  steps,  and  lcj>oked  at  the  box.  His  eyes 
shone  like  little  stars. 

••  What  s  in  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

'*  Fireworks,"  answered  some  small,  crackling  voices,  through  a  wide 
crack  in  the  top. 

*•  Oh  !  I  see."  said  the  toad. 

•*  What  a  fib !     You  don't."  said  the  voices. 

•*  Well,  I  know,"  said  the  toad. 

'•  What  do  you  know  ?  "  asked  the  queer  voices. 

•*  I  know  what  you  Ve  come  here  for."  answered  the  toad.  "You  've 
come  here  to  go  off.     You  *11  go  off  to-morrow  nighL     I  saw  a  lot  of  your 
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THE    TOAD    AND    THE    FIREWORKS. 


[July, 


relatives  last   Fourth   of  July.     Fine  fellows  they 

were,  but  too  bright  to  last.     And  such  a 

fuss  and    a   noise  as  they  made 

when  they  did    go    off! 

Fizz-izz 


k-k-r-k-k-r-k-k-r-k — splutter-splutter- splutter — swish-ish-ish-ish — bang  !- 

bang  !-bang "     But,  before  he  could  say  another  word,  "  Good-night !  " 

said  the  small  voices,  in  tones  more  crackling  than  ever. 

**  What  ?  "  asked  the  toad. 

"  Good-night !  ''  snapped  the  voices. 

**  Oh !  good-night,"  said  the  toad ;  and  he  turned  around  and  hopped 
down  the  steps. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  one  of  the  fireworks  began  to  talk.  "  How 
tiresome  toads  are,"  it  said.  "  I  'm  glad  I  'm  not  one.  I  'd  much  rather  be 
a  pin-wheel.  For,  though  pin-wheels  don't  live  so  long,  they  end  their 
lives  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  And  what  pleasure  they  give  to  those  who  are 
watching  them,  in  their  last  bright  moments.  Just  fancy :  I  'm  lighted, 
and  away  I  go  in  a  shower  of  sparks,  round  and  round  and  round,  faster 
and  faster  and  faster,  the  children  shouting  with  delight.  Then,  whizz !  in 
a  flash  I  turn  the  other  way,  and  round  and  round  and  round  I  go,  faster 
and  faster  and  faster " 

"Pshaw  !  "  rudely  interrupted  one  of  the  other  fireworks.  "  Pin-wheels 
don't  amount  to  much.  They  can  be  seen  only  by  the  few  people  who  are 
near  them,  and  they  have  to  be  fastened  to  a  fence  or  a  tree  to  be  seen  at 
all.  Now,  /  am  a  sky-rocket.  I  leave  the  earth  behind  me  when  I  am  set 
free,  and  away  I  soar  like  a  bird,  up,  up,  up,  among  the  stars.  And  there  I 
burst  into  stars,  myself, — stars  of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  so  beau- 


THE  TOAO  AHI'    mi.   riMKWORKK. 
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tiftit  that  the  real  wky-itari  turn  falc.  And  hundrctU  ami  thouMiidi  q( 
proplc  Kcc  me.     \c%,  hundreds  And  thoutaiidt.** 

The  pin -wheel  made  no  reply. 

'*  Yet,  hundre<U  and  thouMnda.*  repeated  tbc  aky-rockct  Bot  atl  the 
otlicr  rircworkii  remained  )»ilrni 

The  toad  h(t|}|>etl  up  the  |Mirin  »tcp!i  again. 

••  And  what  then  ? "  he  aidced. 

"  Oh  I  /0M  *tr  liack.  nrv  you  ?**  aaid  the  tky'rockct 

V  Yei,  1  'm  back/'  luiid  the  toacl.  "  I  di<l  n't  go  fiv.  Not  fo  Ur  but  that 
1  've  heard  all  that  you  and  the  pin  wheel  ha%'c  been  naying.  Yoa  look 
down  on  the  pin  wheel  becauie  you  are  going  to  loar  like  a  bird,  do  you  ? 
And  your  ntars  arc  nurc  to  make  the  real  iky-atan  turn  pale;  are  they  ?  And 
hundreds,  yes,  thoufiand^  of  people  will  tee  and  admire  you,  will  they? 
And  what  then  ?  " 

*•  Well,  what  thtn  *     ..  1     1  ihc  tky-rcN  V'  : 

"Why,  then,  what  is  li-tt  nfyou  will  come  iiown  to  earth  again,  and  It 
will  l)c  nothing  but  a  small  piece  of  wood.  And  all  that  will  be  left  of  the 
pin- wheel  will  be  a  small  piece  of  wood  also.  So  you  see.  though  y^m 
begin  in  a  much  )^nder  manner,  both  end  in  the  very  same  way.** 

**  Good-ni^ht."  snapped  the  sky-rocket 

••  What  ?  "  asked  the  toad. 

**  Oh  I  good -night,**  said  the  toad ;  and  down  the  steps  he  hopped 
ai^ain,  and    away   to  his   <     home  near  the  welL 

But  he  had  spoken  H  the  truth:  for  on  the  next  night  at 
that   same  hour,  there    n   was  nothing  left  of  either  the  pin-whed 

the  sky-rocket  but     II  a  small  piece  of  wood. 


or 


I 
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JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


[July, 


JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


Good-day,  my  children,  here  in  America,  there 
in  England,  and  in  all  other  countries  where  the 
language  called  English  is  spoken  —  or  any  other 
language  which  may  have  a  local  value.  Some- 
how, as  July  approaches,  and  all  good  Jacks-in- 
the-Pulpit  know  that  the  odor  of  gunpowder  must 
for  one  long,  noisy  day,  blend  with  the  breath  of  the 
daisies,  it  makes  one  feel  like  rejoicing  that  the 
days  of  strife  between  England  and  America  are 
over,  and  that  little  Yankee  Doodles  and  juvenile 
John  Bulls  will  find  it  out  as  they  grow  older. 

Fire  your  crackers,  my  little  ones,  here — -but 
make  your  prettiest  jjows  and  curtseys  to  your 
brothers  and  sisters  across  the  seas,  even  while 
you  frankly  confess  that  it  beats  all  how  good  it 
feels  to  be  an  American  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

THE    ARBUTUS    IN    TROUBLE. 

Now,  my  littlest  folk,  will  you  kindly  roll  on  the 
grass  for  a  few  moments,  or  hunt  for  four-leaved 
clovers  whilst  your  Jack  reads  a  very  important 
letter  to  the  big  boys  and  girls  ? 

Well,  well, —  you  all  wish  to  hear  —  do  you? 
I  warn  you  that  you  '11  be  shocked.  If  I  can 
believe  my  senses,  this  letter  virtually  says  that, 
correctly  speaking,  there  is  no.traihng  arbutus 
anywhere  in  America  —  think  of  that !  —  and  that 
what  is  called  the  arbutus  in  England  does  n't  trail 
at  all,  but  stands  up  stark  and  stiff  like  the  straw- 
berry-tree that  it  sometimes  is,  and 

Bless  me !  The  little  chicks  have  flown,  and 
only  my  big  boys  and  girls  are  listening  !  I  thought 
it  would  be  so.     Now  for  the  letter : 

Dear  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  :  Your  department  in  our  dear  St. 
Nicholas  always  interests  me  so  much  that  I  want  to  add  a  word  to 
your  talk  about  arbutus,  in  the  April  number.  Some  years  ago, 
Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  in  speaking  of  our  dainty  flower,  said  she 
objected  very  much  to  the  name  arbutus  as  wholly  incorrect,  and.  led 
by  her  remarks  to  make  some  little  research  into  the  matter,  I  found 


we  had  tio  plant  known  botanically  as  arbutus.  Prof.  Asa  Gray, 
with  whom  I  afterward  spoke  on  the  subject,  was  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  name  here,  and,  like  Mrs.  Cheney,  he  deplored  the 
use  of  local  rather  than  botanical  names,  as  being  most  misleading ; 
the  true  name,  Epigcea  Kcpcns,  being  the  only  one  that  he  authorized. 
In  regard  to  the  quotations  from  Mrs.  Browning  and  Cowper,  any 
one  familiar  with  the  arbutus  of  England  knows  thai  it  is  not  a  creep- 
ing vine  like  ours,  but  a  large  shrub,  indeed  almost  a  tiee  —  evergreen, 
with  red  berries,  sometimes  called  there  (but  rarely,  I  thinki  the 
strawberry-tree,  and  frequently  found  in  plantations  and  shrub- 
beries massed  with  laurel,  holly,  and  other  hardy  shrubs.  Our  "  trail- 
ing spring-flower  tinted  like  a  shell  "  is  unknown  to  our  English 
cousins  until  they  see  it  here,  or  known  to  them  only  in  pictured  form. 
As  regards  the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  I  quite  agree  as  to  rtrbutus 
being  correct,  though  this  seems  to  me  a  consideration  only  second- 
ary to  the  fact  that  the  name,  as  we  apply  it,  is  a  misnomer. 

M.  R.  A. 

Dear,  dear !  Well,  my  poor  American  flower- 
lovers,  all  you  can  do  when  next  May  conies  is 
to  get  down  on  your  little  knees,  and,  smothering 
your  grief,  search  tenderly  for  the  Epigcea  Repens 
and  ask  its  scientific  pardon  for  ever  having  called 
it  arbutus. 

By  the  way,  the  prize-boy  of  the  Red  School- 
house  requests  me  to  state  right  here  that  this 
rather  high-sounding  name  for  the  pretty  little 
arbutus  gives  him  a  good  idea  of  the  plant,  which 
he  happens  never  to  have  seen.  He  says  the  word 
Repens  (which  is  Latin)  tells  him  that  the  plant 
we  have  called  arbutus  is  a  sort  of  creeper,  and 
Epigcea  (which  is  Greek)  shows  him  that  it  creeps 
close  to  the  ground. 

So,  you  see,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question. 
Greek  and  Latin  are  more  friendly  to  the  flowers 
than,  at  first  thought,  one  would  suppose  possible. 

Think  the  matter  over. 

HAVE    YOU    SEEN     HIM  ? 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  little  boy  at  the  seaside, 
who  uses  his  eyes  to  good  advantage  in  observing 
a  living  mite  which  he  calls  "A  small  worrier." 
He  may  mean  to  say  warrior,  but  either  worrier  or 
warrior  is  a  good  name  for  the  lively  and  pugnacious 
fellow  the  little  boy  describes  : 

I  WONDER,  dear  Jack,  how  many  of  your  little  friends  have  seen 
this  kind  of  insect :  It  is  of  a  brownish  tint,  and  has  six  small  legs, 
.somewhat  re.sembling  a  spider's.  These  little  worriers  are  iound  on 
the  sand,  sometimes  in  small  passages,  which  apparently  they  have 
made.  If  you  should  happen  to  offend  one  of  these  small  creatures 
in  any  way,  he  would  probably  take  up  in  his  little  arms  such  a 
fearful  thing  as  a  grain  of  sand,  and  throw  it  at  you.  I  hope  that 
no  one  would  hurt  such  a  brave,  harmless,  and  interesting  mite. 

1  remain,  your  little  friend,  E.  P.  McE. 

HOW    TO    WRITE    ON    ICE    WITH    INK. 

Not  many  of  you,  my  children,  will  care  to  write 
your  letters  on  ice,  even  during  the  summer  months. 
But  I  was  rather  struck  with  the  novel  idea,  when 
a  boy  of  the  Red  School-house  told  the  dear  Little 
School-ma'am  a  bit  of  news  that  lately  had  come  to 
this  country  from  Austria.  It  appears  that  Francis 
Joseph,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  has  a  country-seat 
near  Vienna,  and  on  this  fine  royal  estate  is  a  lake 
which  in  winter  is  used  as  a  skating  pond.  Well, 
during  one  of  the  latest  Austrian  "cold  snaps,"  an 
expert  Vienna  gentleman  went  skating  there,  with 
a  little  reservoir  of  ink  adjusted  to  the  back  of  his 
skate  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  ink  to  flow  out 
in  a  fine,  steady  stream.     Then  off  he  started,  and 
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Ih  (ijfv  h«  luui  *k4ic«l  Uut£.  lUrtr  jf*)*-  »fi  ,t^  \,*)        TNI  OMMi  Of  A  fIV 

iiiiiiiMtf  ^y*****  i_*j!y_?  -4 


lium  11  any  of  vov  mw  ot^  «iinr«td  «    dktnm4  CMMpd  . r^-v— 


e  «m  IT.           „  •«,  ilMNi  RaglMMi,  ttlM*  dw  iiiAMlfy  ii  ownntf  MIB  IW 

>«  aU  ovvt  iIm  AJkflMiijr  ««r)rd«x.  €;««»  to  *an  G«h.  to  l^iilMiMt,  mImm 

>««  an  IdcA  r.f  wHai  «  ni«i»>  n  «••  AM  mute. 

%.     riMMinn               moimi.  PidiiipA  mmoT  iW  ««Mig  Mk  CMiii  •*« 

>ih  wAiedbtte.                gaigti  totwitoj  iiiii  lu  ilUi  Im. 

i»«i  »)s  1  oC  ihc  waitr  «4m1  U  ihc  film' 

•''^'        '                       'rm  on  <^  i*^  JJSTS  Ml«n*0tl»0i  0AV  W  rMMUMSl 

••'««««wr,  In  UMik  SoMBoT ytM  mav  iMOi  iIm  ike  fMnll  «# jyv 

■  r  And  milt  b  not  mmmMf  obwnwd  to  IW  ItotoiT  mmmn, 

!  yo«  AffvwM  and  oOMn  mmamg  fv  wmf  tod  Mi»  i««  dtoc 

on  a  i;<>>u  iii^ii  4IU1  ar)  <ti>ot.  }uu  ar«  4inil|  to  m«*t dnjr li  ItokpmdMct  ttoy  i» iwttay pAMtoi, 

^"fl^*  Be  ite  M  ii  any,  cattttoi  aoeto.  wW  tawiii 

An  thi*  i«  Mmrti                 '     '     '    and  human  atoMf  toiry  faQi,  m«V  toMMOTi  jaM  tow  dtoto 

folk,  but  I.  for  on                               .«H  had  ilic  ••  Fowtli'^  to  citotoaMrf.  m  ym  fm  hf  dMH 

honor  ..r^'cini:  It      .                               m  tlicir  vcnM,  vrtum  far  yw.  And  tHM  to  wf  ••  PM|^* 

l>io|..r  pii..-..  in.i  .<)  .  b)r torjr  toiry  UtaM  Drww  Ri»- 

N>'«.   Kiir      ■    ■  k:  .1*   of  it 

(n  ikco.  •>!>                                                               ><i«rr.  «hm>  rM«waM«HaM>ltote«ABAMA%«MirfMtf«MftM. 

tA|{  hulc   »tu...M>  .w iji  ,...-.,    ....in  toll  bcni  _^        _^      ^^^ 

graae*,  and  resting  ihenMclvc*  in  the  dovcr  IcAfW  "  m^im^                        "^  "" 

beneath.  Tbir  ••»■••«•  •■**«••«• 

LONO   LIVtt    AND   AMOAT   LIVtt. 

At    X^m  n.  Wo 


-  lAr, 


m:  aMv.  ao:  •Haa.ao:  iM««.as:acM.t$:  ailMiv^  M.  Aafirit*  '^ 

Tpc  cfWt  Mstab  nivvn*  mm  wmi  Kvv  mm  Imb0vb  v^h^                         ^—  «   ^  ^   ^ ~  .^ 
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Surely,  my  animab  hAve  reason  to  be  graieful  to  mArmm  OOWTHftOtCTOAt- 
J.  j.  C.  jr.     Ho  certainly  gives  them  proroi«c  of 

fon^liv(s..uv<uiiin};  to  their  kind.   Whether  Prort-  THE  Lilde  Trhnnl  ■I'ai  Asfced  Wr 

drmc  (-\)Hv  ts  thorn  to  live  exactly  up  to  theie  lateiy  if  any  of  Iheai  ooald  gtoe  Itor  a 

hiTuns  or  not.  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  hunun  folk  EngbUi  «a«d  «tocii  to'  ~ 

will   ro>|Kvt    |K>sMbilitics,  and   not  wantonly  cut  ttfatard."  and  abo  as  **gDtog,ar  icadjr  to  fo^* 

short   the  life  of  any  animal, —  the  inoai|aito^  of  And  "tospnag,  or  tokafi.* 

cour>e,  excepted.  The*,  befafe  they  ooald  fcph,  she  toU  iheai 

Yes,  mosQuitoes  plainly  were  bom  to  be  kiDed  —  that  she  heU  to  her  inad  sotoahtog  dm  was— 

and  if  you  Ml  watcli  one  long  enough,  when  lie  (tkis  amn/^  rtrr  acady  aad  toaKMly;  **aad  to 

.H>n  >-ou.  humming  cheerily,  \xNt  II  see  him  it.**  the  adided:'  **  I  notice  thai  a  boy  remariptd: 

« n  dcli)>er.iiely  and  sign  and  seal  his  own     *  I  am (Ikis  vn/mi)  to  go  owtoHBiag  to  dii."* 

(u  ):n  w.trrant.    Then,  and  not  till  then,  >tm  matt  Whetcapoa  Bcaav  Soon,  oae  of  the  adtohnk 

be  his  c.ilm  executioner.  said  with  a  toagh:  "Aad  I  oa ftfdr  «Mmrf[| 

.\l.t$.  if  hum.-m  beings  had  less  fedtog  the  moa-  amr  Stale  to  the  Uaioa." 

quito,  too,  might  live  hb  htudred  years !  Lei  bk  he 


A    JAPANESE    LULLABY    SONG. 
By  a.  V.  R.  Eastlake. 


The  lullaby  song  that  Japanese 
mothers  sing  to  their  baby  boys 
and  girls  is  very  pretty,  and  it 
makes  me  feel  almost  drowsy  to 
think  of  it.  Little  children  in  Japan 
are  very  good  and  very  easily 
amused.  When  bedtime  comes  they  lie  on  tufted 
silken  covers  on  the  soft  matting  floor,  and  the 
good  mother  sits  beside  them  and  pats  softly  with 
her  hand  and  sings : 

Andante. 


Ne  -  ne  wo  -  shi  !  Bo  -  ya    wa    ii      ko    da, 
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Ne  -  ne  shi  -  na  !      Nen  -  ne    no  omo 
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do  -  ko     ye      it    -    ta?    Ano     ya 
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ko  -  e 


te, 


sato  ye    it    -  ta. 


Ne-ne  woshi !     Boya  wa  ii  ko  da, 
Ne-ne  shi-na ! 

Nenne  no  omori  doko  ye  itta  ? 
Ano  yama  koete  o-sato  ye  itta. 
O-sato  no  o-miyage  nani  moratta  ? 
Denden,  taiko,  ni  sho  no  fuye, 
Oki-agari-koboshi,*  ni  inu  hariko, 
Boya  wa  ii  ko  da, 
Ne-ne  shi-na  !  " 

And  this  little  song  means,  in  our  language, 

Hush-a-bye,  bye ! 

Darling  baby  is  so  good, 

Hush-a-bye,  bye  ! 
Where  is  nursie  gone,  where  did  she  go  ? 
Over  mountains  far  away  to  the  town,  I  know. 


What  buys  she  for  baby  dear,  in  the  village  store  ? 
Cymbals,  drums,  flutes,  and  oh !  plenty,  plenty  more, 
Paper  doggies,  pretty  toys,  every  thing  for  baby. 

Darling  baby  is  so  good, 

Hush-a-bye,  bye  ! 

The  babies  in  Japan  have  sparkling  eyes  and 
funny  little  tufts  of  hair  ;  they  look  so  quaint  and 
old-fashioned,  exactly  like  those  doll-babies  that 
are  sent  over  here  to  America.  Now,  in  our  coun- 
try very  young  babies  are  apt  to  put  everything  in 
their  mouths  ;  a  button  or  a  pin,  or  anything,  goes 
straight  to  the  little  rosy  wide-open  mouth,  and 
the  nurse  or  mamma  must  always  watch  and  take 
great  care  that  baby  does  not  swallow  something 
dangerous.  But  in  Japan  they  put  the  small  babies 
right  down  in  the  sand  by  the  door  of  the  house, 
or  on  the  floor,  but  I  never  saw  them  attempt  to 
put  anything  in  their  mouths  unless  they  were  told 
to  do  so,  and  no  one  seemed  to  be  anxious  about 
them.  When  little  boys  or  girls  in  Japan  are 
naughty  and  disobedient,  they  must  be  punished, 
of  course ;  but  the  punishment  is  very  strange. 
There  are  very  small  pieces  of  rice-paper  called 
inoxa,  and  these  are  lighted  with  a  match,  and 
then  put  upon  the  finger  or  hand  or  arm  of  the 
naughty  child,  and 
they  burn  a  spot  on 
the  tender  skin  that 
hurts  very,  very 
much.  The  child 
screams  with  the 
pain,  and  the  red- 
hot  moxa  sticks  to 
the  skin  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  and 
then  goes  out;  but 
the  smarting  burn 

reminds  the  little  child  of  his  fault.  I  do  not  like 
these  inoxas.  I  think  it  is  a  cruel  punishment. 
But  perhaps  it  is  better  than  a  whipping.  Only 
I  wish  little  children  never  had  to  be  punished. 


*  The  words  _"  oki-agari-koboshi  "  refer  to  a  toy  very  popular  among  small  children  in  China  and  Japan.  In  China  it  is  called  "  pan- 
puh-tao,"  the  thing  that  may  be  "banged  but  not  overturned  "  ;  and  a  common  name  for  it  in  Japan  is  Daruma  San,  or  "  Mr.  Daruma." 

The  toy  is  a  strong  pasteboard  figure  of  an  old  man  in  a  squatting  position,  and  is  so  rounded  and  weighted  at  the  bottom  that  it  will 
always  bob  up  in  a  sitting  posture,  no  matter  how  often  one  may  knock  it  over.  It  is  said  to  represent  an  old  Buddhist  saint  named 
Daruma,  who  came  from  India  to  China  in  the  sixth  century,  and  sat  gazing  at  a  wall  for  nine  years,  as,  like  many  other  Buddhists,  he 
thought  he  could  attain  to  supreme  happiness  by  that  kind  of  "fixed  contemplation."  The  name  in  the  song  means  "the  little  law- 
doctor"  (koboshi)  "  who  bobs  up  again"  (oki-agari),  after  being  knocked  over. 
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THE  LETTER-BOX. 


Contributors  are  respectfully  informed  that,  between  the  ist  of  June  and  the  15th  of  September,  manuscripts  can  not  conveniently  be 

examined  at  the  office  of  St.   Nicholas.     Consequently,  those  who  desire  to  favor  the  magazine  with  contributions 

will  please  postpone  sending  their  MSS.  until  after  the  last-named  date. 


The  Dogs  of  John  Burroughs  and  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  which  we  sent  to  Mr.  Burroughs  concerning 
his  dog  Laddie,  he  wrote  : 

West  Park,  N.  Y. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  My  dog  Laddie  was  a  cur  —  a  mixture  of 
black-and-tan  and  spaniel,  the  former  predominating.  He  died,  alas, 
in  February  —  was  killed  by  a  big  dog  of  my  neighbor.  When  I 
came  to  where  he  lay,  several  hours  after  the  big  dog  had  had  hold 
of  him,  he  was  motionless,  but  still  alive.  The  wounds  which 
covered  his  body  had  dried  up  in  the  sun.  When  I  spoke  to  him 
he  made  no  other  sign,  but  all  his  wounds  instantly  began  to  bleed 
afresh  ;  it  was  like  bloody  tears  trickling  from  all  over  his  body.  1 
suppose  my  voice  quickened  his  pul.se.  He  died  in  a  little  while 
afterward.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  Burroughs. 

Madison,  N.  J. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Inclosed  is  a  rough  sketch  from  memory 
of  my  dog  "  Fax."  Those  who  had  known  the  dog  and  who  saw  the 
sketch  recognized  the  likeness.  The  sketch  is  as  rough  as  the  dog's 
disposition,  but  it  will  give  an  artist  the  necessary  points  from  which 
to  work.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  front  half  of  the  dog  was 
setter,  and  the  hind  haXi pointer.  His  front  legs  were  short ;  his  hind 
legs  very  long.  He  was  quick  and  animated,  his  ears  being  gener- 
ally cocked  ready  for  mischief  I  hope  this  little  sketch  may  be  of 
service.  He  was  of  a  light  color,  with  brown  markings,  and  his  long 
ears  were  very  handsome.  Yours  very  truly, 

Frank  R.  Stockton. 

We  thank  Mr.  Stockton  very  much  for  his  spirited  sketch  of 
"  Fax  "  which  we  have  reproduced  on  page  677,  just  as  it  left  his 
hand, —  without  the  help  of  any  other  artist. 


'The 


The   Story  of  The  Little  Six. 

The  names  and  ages  of  the  boys  and  girls  constituting 
Little  Six  "  were : 

Misses,  Zoe  Farrar,  12;  Florence  Howe,  n;  Mary  Barton,  n; 
and  Masters,  Reed  White,  11;  Bertie  Ensworth,  9;  and  Lloyd 
Benson,  7. 

Programme  of   the   Entertainment  given   by  the   Little 
People  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Flood  Sufferers. 

Compliments  of  "  The  Little  Sijr," 
at  Opera  Hall,  for  Saturday  Evening,  February  16. 

Part  First. 

Greeting  Glee The   Little   Six. 

"  The  Best  I  Can  "■  ■■■ Florence  Howe. 

"  The  Puzzled  Census-Taker"         Reed  Whitf. 

"  Over  the  Hill  to  the  Poor-House  " Zoe  Farrar. 

"  Dorothy  Sullivan  " Mary  B.-^rton. 

"  Three  IVise  Old  IVomen  " The  Troupe. 

Part  Second. 

"  HoTv  Merry  the  Life  of  a  Bird" The  Troupe. 

"  Song  of  the  Bobolink  " Reed  White. 

"  Katy  Did  " Bertie  Ensworth. 

"Jeannette  and  Jeannot " \    „       _, 

A  duet,  followed  by  Tableau  by \    ^  "=  Troupe. 

Part  Third. 
Selections  from  "  Mother  Goose" The  Little  Six. 


Part  Fourth. 

"Art  in  the  Rosewood  Family"; 
A  play  in  Three  Acts. 

Head  of  the  Household Reed  White. 

Mater  Familias Florence  Howe. 

Jubel  Rosewood,  artist  of  the  house Zoe  Farrar. 

Angelina  Rosewood,  beauty  of  the  family Mary  Barton. 

August  Rosewood,  pride  of  the  home Bertie  Ensworth. 

Decatur  Rosczvood.  his  mother's  hope Lloyd  Bi:nson. 

Songs  and  Good  Night By  the  Rosewood  Family. 

Admission,  15  cents;  reserved  seats,  20  cents.  The  entire  re- 
ceipts to  be  given  to  the  sufferers  by  the  flood.  The  performance  to 
begin  at  7:30,  sharp,     o-  Please  bring  this  programme  with  you. 


Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Owing  to  the  suggestion  in  the  March 
number  of  St.  Nicholas,  about  pasting  picture-cards,  I  have  spent 
many  happy  hours  during  a  long  illness,  and  have  nine  large  cards 
covered  each  .side,  and  they  are  very  pretty.  I  did  not  plan  any 
comic  ones,  but  made  one  a  mass  of  pretty  faces.  I,  too,  shall  send 
them  to  a  hospital. 

Although  I  am  a  girl,  I  was  very  much  interested  in  "  Drill." 

I  remain,  your  loving  reader, 

Pauline  I . 

New  York. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  three  little 
playmates  —  a  baby  boy,  a  baby  dog,  and  a  baby  cat.  The  little 
boy's  name  is  Harry,  the  kitten's  name  is  Tigs,  and  the  pup's  name 
is  Wigs,  because  his  hair  is  so  long  over  his  eyes  that  it  looks  like  a 
curly  wig.  Wigs  cha.ses  Tigs,  Tigs  chases  Wigs,  and  Harry  cha.ses 
them  all.  Wigs  sleeps  in  a  ba.sket.  Tigs  sleeps  on  a  rug  by  the  fire, 
and  Harry  sleeps  in  a  crib.  Tigs  keeps  one  eye  open  to  sec  what 
Wigs  is  at.  Wigs  keeps  one  eye  open  to  see  what  Tigs  is  at,  but  Harry 
keeps  both  eyes  tight  shut,  as  a  baby  should. 

One  day,  Harry  was  sick  and  could  not  play.  Tigs  jumped  into 
the  crib  on  one  side.  Wigs  jumped  in  at  the  other,  and  soon  all  three 
were  fast  asleep.  By  and  by  mother  came  into  the  room.  Harry 
woke  up,  and  said  he  felt  better.  When  the  doctor  came,  he  said  that 
the  cuddling  of  Wigs  and  Tigs  had  made  him  quite  well,  so  ever 
after  they  were  called  Dr.  Wigs  and  Dr.  Tigs. 

Cl.ARA    H . 


Chica(,o. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Your  account  of  the  "Girls'  Military 
Company  "  in  the  January  number  made  me  think  it  might  interest 
some  of  your  readers  to  hear  about  a  gymnasium  for  girls  and  young 
ladies,  which  we  have  here. 

There  are  about  forty  members,  and  we  meet  twice  a  week  at  a 
dancing-hall.  Our  costumes  are  a  little  like  those  described  in  the 
"Girls'  Military  Company,"  but  we  don't  wear  hats,  and  our 
dresses  extend  only  a  little  below  the  knee.  We  have  dumb-bell, 
wand,  and  percussion  exercises,  and  a  very  pretty  march.  Any  girl 
above  fourteen  years  of  age  may  join. 

With  love  and  best  wishes,  from  A  Gvmna.st. 


Houston,  Texas. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  magazine 
for  over  a  year,  and  think  there  is  no  other  to  equal  it. 

As  I  have  never  seen  a  letter  from  Houston,  I  thought  I  would 
write  one,  and  tell  you  something  about  our  city. 

It  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Lone  Star  State.  It  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  Buffalo  Bayou.  Visitors  who  come  here  laugh  at 
such  an  in.significant  stream,  but  we  feel  quite  proud  of  it,  as  it  is 
the  only  water  near  us.  In  the  spring  it  is  really  quite  pretty  ;  with 
its  stately  magnohas  and  graceful  willow-trees,  the  scenery  is  quite 
enchanting. 

Houston  has  between  35,000  and  40,000  inhabitants,  and  is  rapidly 
growing.  We  have  the  finest  union  depot,  and  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  in  the  South ;  also  a  handsome  market-house,  court-house, 
and  cotton  exchange. 

Our  city  is  named  after  General  Sam  Houston,  the  leader  in  our 
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THE     LETTER-BOX. 


YONKERS,  N.   Y. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  We  are  two  friends,  who  both  think  you 
a  deHghtful  magazine,  and  have  taken  you  for  two  years.  Yonkers 
is  a  very  pretty  little  city  on  the  Hudson,  and  being  built  upon 
many  terraces,  is  sometimes  called  the  Terrace  City. 

One  of  us  has  a  goat  named  Pepper,  and  a  little  wagon  in  which  we 
drive  very  often.  The  late  blizzard  left  a  great  many  large  drifts, 
some  being  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  The  trains  were  blocked  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  no  mails  could  be  delivered.  The  grass  is 
now  growing  green,  and  the  trees  beginning  to  bud,  of  which  we  ate 
very  glad,  as  they  show  the  signs  of  returning  spring. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  the  new  railroad  connecting  with  the 
elevated  road  in  New  York  has  been  completed. 

We  both  enjoyed  the  stories  of  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  "Juan 
and  Juanita,"  and  think  all  others  delightful.  With  best  wishes  foi» 
St.  Nicholas,  we  both  remain. 

Your  interested  readers,  Madge  D.  and  Apol  E . 


Newport,  R.  L 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  taken  you  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
like  you  more  and  more  all  the  time.  My  precious  Papa  has  gone 
away  to  sea,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  for  nearly  two  years,  but  all  this 
time  I  have  sent  you  to  him.  I  paint  a  picture  for  him  and  mark 
the  story  I  like  best.  So  you  have  been  all  around  the  world  with 
him,  and  now  you  are  going  to  Africa,  for  Papa's  ship  is  ordered 
there.  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you,  because  I  want  to  see  Papa  so 
much. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  about  the  pets  on  Papa's  ship.  The  sailors 
have  a  monkey,  two  pigeons,  a  Madagascar  cat  named  Tommy,  a 
beautiful  black  catcalled  Tom,  a  little  cinnamon  monkey  called  Jock, 
two  puppies  called  Bah  and  Per.  Every  evening  they  go  where  the 
officers  smoke  and  have  a  regular  play. '  The  little  dogs  try  to  catch 
Tommy,  but  he  is  too  quick  for  the  fat  little  balls;  he  jumps  over 
their  backs  and  pulls  their  tails.  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  half  the 
lovely  things  Papa  writes  me,  about  his  ship  and  the  pets. 

I  want  to  ask  you  to  please  print  this  letter,  because  I  want  my 
Papa  to  see  it  in  the  St.  Nichola.s  as  a  great  surprise.  Papa  gives 
you  to  the  sailors,  to  read. 

I  think  "Juan  and  Juanita"  and  "Lord  Fauntleroy"  the  best 
stories  1  ever  read. 

I  have  only  one  brother  and  one  sister.  Papa  is  my  big  brother, 
and  Mamma  is  my  small  sister. 

I  am  going  to  take  you  as  long  as  you  live.  I  am  seven  years  old. 
Your  loving  little  friend,  Laura  K . 

P.  S. —  My  best  doll  is  named  Queen  Victoria. 


Peoria,  III. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  for  six  months.  Among 
my  favorite  stories  are  "  Edward  Athoy,"  "  Trudel's  Siege,"  and 
"Three  Miles  High  in  a  JJalloon."  I  suppose  I  like  the  latter  so 
much  because  I  saw  a  man  jump  from  a  balloon,  with  the  aid  of  a 
parachute,  at  a  height  of  between  one  and  two  thousand  feet.  He 
landed  unhurt,  but  he  tore  his  parachute  a  little.  His  balloon  was 
about  seventy-five  feet  high  and  fifty  feet  in  circumference.  I  am 
thirteen  years  old.     1  like  you  very  nuich. 

Your  interested  reader,  J.  B.  S 


Wichita,  Kansas. 
My  Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  for  nearly  six  years, 
and  I  think  you  are  the  best  magazine  ever  published.  I  liked 
"Sara  Crewe"  very  much,  and  I  like  all  of  Miss  Alcott's  stories.  I 
live  in  a  lively  Western  city,  where  the  people  do  nothing  but  talk 
real  estate  and  pore  over  new-addition  plats.  I  go  to  the  Garfield 
University,  but  board  at  home.  It  is  so  different  from  any  school  I 
ever  went  to.  I  am  twehe  ye.nrs  old,  and  never  wrote  to  you  before. 
Your  untiring  reader,  Pluma  K . 


We  have  received  interesting  letters  from  the  young  correspond- 
ents whose  names  are  printed  below : 

"Dollie,"  Arthur  E.  F.,  A.  Burr,  Helen  B.,  Daisy  Seller,  F.  and 
J.,  Alice  Jenckes,  Stanley  A.  Beadle,  Agnes,  Joe,  and  Elinor,  M. 
M.,  Ethel  Gould,  Bessie  Bower,  Helen  W.  H.,  Janet  H.  Stewart, 
Minnie  P.  R.,  Grace  E.  Hulse,  Sadie  Crane,  L.  Judith  Montague, 
Miriam  Holz  Ware,  Belle  Adams  and  Edie  Bowers,  Birdie  Netter, 
Alice  L.  Fairweather,  Bertha,  B.  and  L.,  Rachel  C.  Gwyn,  D.  F., 
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KiniBUCAL  BnCUIA. 

I  ««  coaipoaad  of  Mki^aHi  knan,  Md  taiai  a 
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THE    RIDDLE-BOX. 


I.  Ancient.  2. 
part  of  a  cornice, 
wander. 


OCTAGON. 

Long  beams.     3.  To  act.     4.    The  flat  jutting 
5.    That  which  drains.     6.    A  horse.     7.    To 

"  EUREKA." 

CROWN  PUZZLE. 


the  Netherlands,  taken,  in  1573,  ^f'*""  ^  seven  months'  siege,  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva.  4.  A  resort  for  blockade-runners  during  the  civil 
war.  5.  The  British  commander  who  gained  the  victory  called  by 
the  English  the  "  Battle  of  the  First  of  June."  6.  A  naval  officer 
of  the  highest  rank.  7.  One  of  the  thirteen  original  States.  8.  The 
successful  commander  at  CuUoden.  9.  A  famous  Seminole  Indian. 
10.  An  eminent  English  statesman,  sometimes  called  "  The  Great 
Commoner."   it.    The  State  whose  motto  is  "  Ad  astra  per  aspera." 

FITZ-HL'GH    BURNS. 


.        \    OF     i  3  V^  ^       ^ 


AcRO.ss :   1.  An  exclamation   (two  letters).     2.  A  conference  be- 
tween two  persons  (eight  letters).     3.   What  a  prisoner  has  to  look  • 
out  through  (two  words).     4.   To  assemble.     5.  Old  age.     6.   Inter- 
vals of  time.     7.   The  last  eight-ninths  of  a  word  meaning  palatable. 

The  two  central  rows,  reading  downw.nrd,  will  spell  the  names  of 
two  modern  American  authors.  LOllSE  mcclellan. 


CHARADE. 

To  SOLVE  this  charade  one  must  go  by  the  sound ; 
Who  follows  the  spelling  will  soon  be  aground  ! 

My  jirs/  has  the  face  to  serve  as  disguise 

To  hide  my  first-second  from  curious  eyes  ; 

But  third  of  \}a&  first  he  .surely  will  need 

In  joining  \!as  first,  fiturth  and  third,  to  succeed, 

For  —  unless  I  do  fourth —  with  no  first,  though  a  quest 

Yor first  second  third  he  's  not  fittingly  dressed. 

'Yo  first  ]om  the  second,  to  these  add  the  third, 

Then  finish  with  fiottrth,  and  you  have  the  whole  word. 

But,  if  its  full  meaning  be  well  weighed  and  reckoned 

You  '11  find  it  no  more  than  f,\mp\y  first  second .' 

And  a  word-sparing  poet,  if  worst  comes  to  worst. 

Can  express  the  whole  word  by  using  my  first. 


CENTRAL    ACROSTIC. 

Each  of  the  words  described  contains  the  same  number  of  letters. 
When  these  have  been  rightly  guessed  and  placed  one  below  the 
other,  the  central  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  Florentine 
artist. 

Cross-words  :  i.  Wants.  2.  Trail.  3.  To  wed.  4.  Full  of 
life  and  mirth.  5.  A  color.  6.  A  certain  forest,  familiar  to  readers 
of  Shakspere's  plays.  7.  Peevish.  8.  A  boy's  name.  9.  Derides. 
10.  A  navy  or  squadron  of  ships.  '"  odd  fish." 

ST.  ANDREW'S    CROSS    OF    DIAMONDS. 


I.  Upper  Left-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  browsed.  2.  A  verb. 
3.  A  stigma.     4.  Conclusion.     5.   In  browsed. 

II.  Upper  Right-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  browsed.  2.  A  cap- 
sule of  a  plant.  3.  The  narrow  sea-channel  between  England  and 
France.     4.  A  retreat.     5.   In  browsed. 

III.  Central  Diamond:  i.  In  browsed.  2.  A  verb.  3.  A 
web-footed  bird.     4    A  cave.     5.    In  browsed. 

IV.  Lower  Left-hand  Diamond  ;  i.  In  browsed.  2.  A  color. 
3.   To  preclude.     4.  A  small  lump.     5,   In  browsed. 

V.  Lower  Right-hand  Diamond;  i.  In  browsed.  2.  At  once. 
3.  Impelled  along  the  surface  of  water.  4.  To  marry.  5.  In 
browsed.  "chanito." 

DOUBLE    ACROSTIC. 

My  primals  and  finals  each  spell  the  name  of  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Cross-words  (of  unequal  length)  :  i.  The  Christian  name  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States,  elected  within  the  past  twelve  years. 
2.  A  town  of  Spain  near  which  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  by  the 
French,  commanded  by  Mortier  and  Soult,  in  1809.     3.  A  city  of 


This  differs  from  the  ordinary  numerical  enigma,  in  that  the 
words  forming  it  are  pictured  instead  of  described.  The  quotation, 
consisting  of  fifty-seven  words,  is  taken  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

DIAGONALS. 


Cross-words  :  i.  Long  loose  overcoats.  2.  Is  urgent.  3.  A 
smirk.  4.  A  territory  of  the  United  States,  sometimes  called  the 
"  Golden  Summit."     5.   To  elect  again.     6.   Bodies  of  land. 

The  diagonals  from  i  to  2  and  from  3  to  4  spell  a  famous  con- 
federatiiMi.  "  ANTHONY  GUPTIL." 
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Na  la 


By  Edward  liteitjnis  STmMOH. 


it-^ 


SUPPOSE  Uiat  romt 
of  the  boy»  who  read 
these  pafes  have  at 

«■  ""^^    *'"'  *i"^  *"'  another 

I  '     ■    privately  inquired  of 

■  *    friends  of  their  own 

age,  or  friends  who 
are  older,  and  diere> 
fbresnppoMdtohave 
clearer  judgments: 
* '  Come,  now,  do  ytM 
really  bclic\-c  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  the 
•en-serpent?**  The  question  is  generally  pot  in  a 
manner  which  leaves  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  in> 
tjiiinr  to  exclaim.  *•  Well,  I  do,  too !  **  or  **  1  donX 
citluM  !  '*  .-icciirding  to  the  nature  of  the  answer  ex- 
ti.ic(c\L  Three  classes  of  persons  may  easily  be 
formed  from  intelligent  and  thinking  people  of  all 
ages :  Those  who  belie\-c  that  the  statements  we 
possess  (from  one  source  or  another)  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  sea-serpents ;  those  who 


ridknle  the  idea  that 
wbodo  not  know  caongli  on  llw  lopk  to prapcHy 
decide.  Bat  to  a»y  sfde  ni  of  wmttrnwi  hiikay  ifce 
•ea<4erpent  ovMkM  is  one  wWck  wd  dnerves  a 
carefrd  sifting. 

It  is  hardly  wi  irwaijr  to  say  bow  old  is  the  i 
that  hage  moMleis  of  ibe 
home  deep  in  tbc 
tbcumlrea  to  terrify  ■anlriad  la  ha,  if  Ibe 
notion  were  not  so  old  as  to  aecailoiMl  itt  soorer 
in  fiyUes  and  mytbological  kgeads,  one  reasoa  for 
doabting  the  reality  of  the  ueataie  wwold  be  rr- 
moved.  Most  of  these  estrenelyaacieacdescrip- 
tioiis  oome  fion  the  Nortbera  Inds,  and  ibe  cold 
ocf awi  of  Scaadiaavia.  Tbas,( 
Olaas  Magnm,  speaks  of  a : 
feet  bMf  that  rose  from  the  waves,  lowered  aboi« 
a  sbip^  mast,  and  snapped  ap  cattle  and  aMS  la 
itsjawa.  In  tbeold  «*  Chroaicleof  Prod^iiesaad 
Portents.**  by  Conrad  Wolfbart.  a  Gcnaaa  of  ibe 
listecnth  ceatary,  wc  fiad  stna^e,  nsde  pa.lans 
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THE    STORY    OF    THE    SEA-SERPENT. 


[Aug. 


"  IN     1875     THE    CREW    OF     THE     SHIP     '  PAULINE  '     ENCOUNTERED     A    VAST     SERPENT,    COILED    TWICE     AROUND     THE    CARCASS     OF     A 

SPERM-WHALE." 


of  serpentine  creatures,  in  which  he  put  all  due 
faith  ;  there  is  the  "  Alcete,"  an  animal  with  a 
scaly  body  and  a  head  like  a  wild  boar,  and  the 
"  Physeter,"  a  horrible  freak  of  the  imagination, 
which  has  a  horse's  head,  the  teeth  of  a  dragon,  and 
the  blow-holes  of  the  whale.  Wolfhart  narrates 
that  in  151  B.  C,  on  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  several 
mighty  snakes  came  up  from  the  sea  and  attacked 
vessels ;    but,  as   his  picture   shows  the    alarmed 


AN     ARTIST  S     IDEA    OF    THE     SEA-SERPENT. 


crews  discharging  cannon  at  the  foe  some  twelve 
centuries  before  cannon  were  in  use,  there  may 
be  other  errors. 

To  come  to  later  accounts.  In  1639  an  English 
traveler  named  Josselyn,  who  came  over  to  New 
England  on  a  visit,  was  told  of  a  sea-serpent  that 
lay  coiled  on  some  rocks  at  Cape  Ann,  Massa- 
chusetts. And  it  should  be  observed  how  early 
Massachusetts  waters  and  the  New  England  coast 
became  the  regions  linked  with 
appearances  of  the  mysterious 
creature.  Some  Indians  who 
rowed  near  this  one,  in  a  skiff, 
were  sorely  frightened  and 
warned  the  Englishmen  with 
them  not  to  fire  at  it,  or  they 
would  be  in  peril.  Unluckily, 
Mr.  Josselyn  was  not  of  the 
boat-party,  and.  the  result  is 
that  we  get  this  account  only 
by  hearsay. 

The  next  narrative  of  value 
is  a  singular  description  by  the 
Rev.  Hans  Egede,  a  distin- 
guished missionary  to  Green- 
land, who  records  in  his  diary 
in  1734,  the  rising  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  near  his  parish 
of  a  "monster"  so  huge  in 
size   that,  coming  out   of  the 


I  rigni  *Mfcm 

lualiaicspcd. 


a  whale.  Tbt  wdn  part  of  Um  bodjr  mm  iliiptii 
lilM  tlMl  oC  a  biiga  MrpMt.  Tlib  frtfuiMrtt 
crmiuiv  www  to  liavt  dmo  mmr  *M» 

•quid  than  Hke  any  animal  of  ihr  «.., —  «.*nd. 

Two  rvconl*  of  our  m^r^urrtou*  monMcf,  wtili 
pl«nly  of  dalaUa,  toon  follow.  JiMrtih  Kr«ti,  ««•> 
nuin.  beMd  In  Bioad  ttoy.  in  M«).  I7M>  <*  <*<■< 
»• '  '-r  Ami  ihMkrr  ihaii  Um  MOlo-boomof 

i>  "U'1%  •tti|> .  aikI  good  BWMip  Ponlop* 

|)<l.in.  in  hM  fcoMNMi  ** Nalitfal  Hlilor)r  of  Nof' 
M4y."  iriu  u«  that  Um  Norwtglaa  coaal  It  lb*  only 
Kurupcan  «hor«  vWtad  by  ibccraaiurr  t  and  iImi  « 

fonnidablc  tpacUnra*  •*•  '•••—••«"•  '--• »- -••h  tu 

Miandtd  ban  Iookuik 
hrada,  waa  rband  by  «  »•> 
under  acertala  Cap«alo  dt  I 

Paialag  by  the  ftiairmrm  ut  'trvt^ 

who 'dadaftt  thai  tn  177R  he  v  -im. 

mrr  on  the  tuHbce  of  FvnobMM  U«y,  •«  NMcb  a 
rcAli)  importanl  record  dated  the  nest  year,  177^. 
In  I  tut  year  Commodore  Preble  (aflcnnud 
*••  fjinottt  aa  ooe  of  oar  naval  beroet,  but 
tttrn  a  young  midablpman)  punocd  with  a 
buai  and  twchrc  teamen,  a  monticr  —  a  aea- 
terprnt  bclwccn  one  hundred  and  one  bttB- 
dred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  with  a  huge 
head.  Ita  motion  was  to  rapid  that  it  could 
not  be  overtaken.  It  was  obtervcd  at  in> 
tervab  for  an  hour.  It  b  at  leaat  odd,  if 
there  was  any  deception,  thai  one  year  later 
Mr.  George  Little  sighted  what  teems  to 
have  been  the  same  snake,  in  Round  Pond, 
Ilroad  Bay. 

You  will  tee  that  we  have  now  come  to  the 
century  in  which  wc  arc  living ;  for  it  b  in 
1803  that  we  meet  our  next  witneaa  to  the 
VI  M-rpent,  Abraham  Cummings.  Abraham 
t^uiunungs  declared  that  he  knew  of  six  ap> 
pc4r«ncea  of  the  animal,  all  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  Penobscot  Bay;  and  three 
other  persons  said  the  same  thing.  In  1808, 
a  decaying  carcass  of  something  was  found  on  an 
Orkney  Island  beach.  It  had  a  wonderfully  snaky 
look,  but  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  a  remarkably 
long  and  thin  shark.  But  in  this  same  year.  Rev. 
Mr.  Madean,  a  dergyman  of  Eigg,  sent  a  caiefol 
description  of  a  sea>serpent  with  a  **  bead  aome> 
what  bmad,"  th.-it  swam  '*  with  hb  head  above 
water,  and  with  the  wind  for  about  half  a  mile  " 
before  vanishing;  he  described  it  as  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  in  length.  Thb  must  have  been  a  truly 
aea-serpenttsh  and  formidable  creature. 

There  are  nearly  fifty  stories,  some  from  trust- 
worthy and  some  from  scarody  reliable  soorces,  as 
to  the  comings,  and  goings,  and  showings  of  thb 


TIIK  tTtlllV  or  THB  fKA'tfKRPKJIT. 
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rtddkt  op  10  iht  year  iI|a 
bar  un  Itum  iba 
paM  ia 


MM*  iMwwe  iMfWlw  Mi  lnoli#  M  waa  aMwaya 
alanned  and  dep»#— *  '-^'••-  — 

Tbe  Nofway  <«> 
U.    In  1I4A  llw  1mii(*<i  m««p  --m«' 
Capuin  M«</aibBt,taoeaomeil  a 
tim  ilttlfftTify  by  iImno  00  boaad  iW  iMp 
MOcnBas  py  Omm  wmIi  mmc«  cafCt  la 
fHooa  KtoalliB  ■■■  wlw  wliliad  to 
BMiier  ihoiMigMy.   to  tfyf  dM  craw  of 
"  Paolinr  **  roooMNerad  a  vwff  terprfN,oaiod 
aiooad  the  cafcaat  of  a  tperaMHiale, 

beloar  Ibe  water  I    Tbia  niber  tianilof 
caieAilly  etaoiiiid  iMet  aad  dw 
to  be  eailiely  oofrvct* 

On  AaguM  3d,af  ibai  year,  ityf,  w«  ted 
tbe  moal  remarkable  aeoDWMa  of  Ibe 


of 


Englaad  gentlemen  aad  BMBes»  foar  in 
besides  two  sailors,  from  the  deck  of  the 
yacht  **  Princess,"  while  saibi^  I 
coll  aad  Egg  Rock,  saw  a 
oettainly  appear  to  have  beea  w>  ocber  tbaa  oar 
erratic  friend.  At  a  distance  of  aboat  ooe  baa- 
dred  oe  one  baadied  aad  Miy  yaios  nom  ne 
%acht,  from  tnw  to  tme  a  liage  bead,  Gfce  iftac 
of  a  turtle  or  snake,  roae  sis  or  ci^  feet  above 
the  wares.  It  was  seen  by  all  tbe  patty  daiii^ 
two  boors.  Other  peisuna  daim  to  have  sees  tbia 
animal  on  tbe  same  day.  Oneofthe  "Priaoeas' 
party  made  a  skeicb  of  it,  tbere  being  plenty  ef 
time  to  complete  tbe  portrait. 
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More  interesting  still,  are  the  descriptions  of  the 
serpent  "striped  black  and  white,"  with  an  ex- 
tremely large  head  and  rather  flat,  enormous, 
projecting  eyes,  coarse  scales  and  fins,  seen  by  a 
Captain  Garton,  of  the  steamer  "Norman,"  July 
17th,  1875,  and  also  by  a  passenger  on  the  steam- 
ship "  Roman  "  on  the  same  day.  This  snake's 
length  was  recorded  as  over  one  hundred  feet,  and 


Singularly  enough,  these  observers  could  not  dis- 
cover its  mouth  or  eyes.  It  was  of  a  dark  color 
and  great  bulk. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  sea-serpent  has  re- 
appeared, according  to  accounts  of  greater  or  less 
trustworthiness,  several  dozen  times.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  and  interesting  are  two  very 
recent  accounts,  both,  in  fact,  only  two  years  old. 


THE     SEA-SERPENT    SEEN     BY    JOSEPH     KENT    IN     I7SI. 


it  was  either  pursuing  a  sword-fish,  or  being  pur- 
sued by  him. 

On  July  15th,  1877,  Mr.  George  S.  Wesson  and 
Mr.  F.  W.  Fernald  caught  sight  of  the  animal 
under  especially  favorable  circumstances, —  and 
they  gave  vivid  descriptions  of  its  rough,  scaly 
skin,  its  back  covered  with  the  "humpy"  pro- 
tuberances that  others  have  mentioned,  and  the 
seething  of  the  waves  above  it,  as  it  rose  and  sank. 


On  June  17th,  1886,  six  men,  while  rowing  near 
Gloucester,  suddenly  saw  a  seal  at  a  distance  of 
about  sixty  rods,  sharply  pursued  by  a  creature 
that  seemed  unmistakably  of  the  serpent  race.  It 
was  sixty  or  seventy  feet  long,  black,  with  a  white 
stripe  under  the  throat,  and  it  held  its  head  some 
three  feet  in  the  air.  At  one  instant  the  seal  was 
seen  to  Jump  furiously  from  the  water,  to  escape 
the  creature's  attack.     The  pursuer  seemed  afraid 


Il»l 


Till     HF«»Kv    lip     lilt;    llEA'1il:m  I    »  J 
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lo  mier  ilMftl  water.  .>  ,  tix- 

chaac,  and  quickly  driKirtctt  »ca«rar(i  aKain.  The 
men  who  watched  tint  cxtraordirur)*  scene  arc  of 
excellent  charaacr,  and  agree  that  by  no  poMi* 
bility  could  their  tight  ha\*e  been  deceived.  The 
second  narrative  attracted  more  attention.  Early 
on  the  afternoon  of  Augutt  12th,  abo  of  1886,  Mr. 
Granville  B.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  Mr.  Calvin  W. 


i'ool.  and  a  terge  Muaberof  ( 
saw  the  rooQster  for  thorn  tarn 
port.  Its  oolof  was  oarit  broWf  mm  it' 
apparently  dglicy  fcct,  at  lease  No  ej  • 
be  discovered.  It  swam  with  great  speed, 
the  water  with  what  looltcd  Kite  a  pair 
merged  fins ;  and  iu  bade  prcaclad  Ike  ' 
of  "  hunpiacss,**  or  **  a  row  of 


(F*mm*ft     iSTjt^r  ^'Bkm  ytMir.t 
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length,  recorded  by  various  observers.  This  sea- 
serpent  also  appeared  in  the  vicinity  during  the 
following  ten  days.  It  is  a  particularly  reliable 
account  in  every  respect.  That  autumn  there  were 
also  one  or  two  other  visits  recorded,  all  dated 
from  the  New  England  or  the  Norwegian  coasts. 

So  runs  the  list  of  appearances  of  this  singular 
creature ;  and  we  have  not  given  all.  The  same 
peculiar  "points"  are  repeated,  of  late  years,  over 
and  over,  and  the  witnesses  generally  agree  pretty 
closely  with  one  another.  The  serpent  invariably 
shows  itself  in  the  higher  latitudes,  and  always  in 
summer  or  early  autumn.  As  to  length,  color,  gen- 
eral appearance,  motion,  its  curious  harmlessness, 
and  so  on,  the  different  tales  are  strangely  alike. 


cleverly  take  a  hint  from  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
article  for  your  benefit,  and  are  content  to  ask  the 
writer  for  his  own  opinion,  he  will  answer  frankly 
that  he  thinks  it  undeniable  that  there  is  some 
extraordinary  creature  of  the  serpent  species,  at- 
taining great  size,  and  making  its  home  in  the 
deeper  and  colder  w^ater  of  our  northern  seas, 
above  which  it  occasionally  shows  its  timid  head. 
The  ocean  is  a  vast  world  by  itself,  and  we  do  not 
realize  how  little  we  know  of  it.  But  by  all  means 
remember  that  it  is  summer-time  again,  and  his 
sphinx-like  highness  may  be  wandering  near  some 
of  our  sea-shore  resorts.  A  prize  to  the  reader  of 
this  paper  who  first  interviews,  without  any  mis- 
understanding, the  genuine  and  true  sea-serpent ! 


THE     SEA-SERPENT    AS     SEEN    JULY     I5TH,    1877. 


Certainly,  if  so  many  sensible  and  cool-headed 
persons  have  been,  year  by  year,  deluded,  there 
is  something  in  the  sea-air  besides  a  cure  for  hot 
weather.  What  do  you  think?  Ifyouare  disposed  to 


Perhaps  you  are  sitting  on  the  sand,  as  you  read 
these  lines.  If  so,  now  that  you  have  finished,  look 
about  you  sharply.  You  may  suddenly  add  your 
own  experience  to  the  mass  of  testimony. 
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"HO.    FOR    SLUMBERLAND! 


UY   tJOLM  E.   RKXrOftOu 


A  UTTLB  Mmg  for  bedtime,  when,  robed  in  gown*  of  while. 
All  tlccpy  litUc  children  act  hiI  octom  the  night 
For  ihai  pleasant,  pleasant  country  where  the  prmy 
Twixt  (he  sunset  and  the  sunrise, 

**  For  the  Shunbcr  lahadft,  ho ! " 

When  the  little  ooci  get  drowsy  and  heary  lids  droop  down 
To  hide  blue  eyes  and  blacfc  eyes,  gray  eyes  aad  eyes  of  brown, 
A  thousand  boats  for  Drcamhnd  are  waldng  in  a  row. 
And  the  ferrymen  are  calling, 

••  For  the  Slwnber  Ishuids,  ho!" 

Then  the  sleepy  little  children  fill  the  boatt  along  the  shore. 
And  go  niling  off  to  Dreamland ;  and  the  dipping  of  the  oar 
In  die  Sea  of  Sleep  makes  music  that  the  children  only  know 
When  they  answer  to  the  boatmen's 

"  For  the  Shunber  Isfands,  ho!" 

Oh !  take  a  Idas,  my  darlings,  cie  yon  sail  away  ftom  me 
In  the  boat  of  dreams  that 's  waiting  to  bear  yon  o*er  the  sea ; 
Take  a  kiss  and  gire  one,  and  then  away  yon  go 
A-sailtng  into  Dreamland. 

**  For  the  Slumber  IslaMb,  ho!" 
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TWO    LITTLE    CONFEDERATES. 


By  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 


Chapter  XII. 

The  gibes  of  Lucy  Ann,  and  the  occasional 
little  thrusts  of  Hugh,  about  the  "  deserter  busi- 
ness," continued  and  kept  the  boys  stirred  up. 
At  length  they  could  stand  it  no  longer.  It  was 
decided  between  them  that  they  must  retrieve 
their  reputations  by  capturing  a  real  deserter  and 
turning  him  over  to  the  conscript-officer  whose 
office  was  at  the  depot. 

Accordingly,  one  Saturday  they  started  out  on 
an  expedition,  the  object  of  which  was  to  capture 
a  deserter  though  they  should  die  in  the  attempt. 

The  conscript-guard  had  been  unusually  active 
lately,  and  it  was  said  that  several  deserters  had 
been  caught. 

The  boys  turned  in  at  their  old  road,  and  made 
their  way  into  Holetown.  Their  guns  were  loaded 
with  large  slugs,  and  they  felt  the  ardor  of  battle 
thrill  them  as  they  marched  along  down  the  nar- 
row roadway.  They  were  trudging  on  when  they 
were  hailed  by  name  from  behind.  Turning,  they 
saw  their  friend  Tim  Mills,  coming  along  at  the 
same  slouching  gait  in  which  he  always  walked. 
His  old  single-barrel  gun  was  thrown  across  his 
arm,  and  he  looked  a  little  rustier  than  on  the 
day  he  had  shared  their  lunch.  The  boys  held 
a  little  whispered  conversation,  and  decided  on  a 
treaty  of  friendship. 

"  Good-mornin',''  he  said,  on  coming  up  to 
them.      "  How 's  your  ma?" 

"  Good-morning.     She  's  right  well." 

"What  y'  all  doin'?  Huntin'  d'serters  agin?" 
he  asked. 

"  Yes.     Come  on  and  help  us  catch  them." 

"No;  I  can't  do  that  —  exactly ;  — but  I  tell 
you  what  I  can  do.     I  can  tell  you  whar  one  is  !  " 

The  boys'  faces  glowed.      "  All  right ! " 

"  Let  me  see,"  he  began,  reflectively  chewing 
a  stick.     "  Does  y'  all  know  Billy  Johnson  ?" 

The  boys  did  not  know  him. 

"You  sure  you  don't  know  him?  He  's  a  tall, 
long  fellow,  'bout  forty  years  old,  and  breshes  his 
hair  mighty  slick ;  got  a  big  nose,  and  a  gap- 
tooth,  and  a  moustache.  He  lives  down  in  the 
lower  neighborhood." 

Even  after  this  description  the  boys  failed  to 
recognize  him. 

"  Well,   he  's  the  feller.     I  can  tell  you  right 


whar  he  is,  this  minute.  He  did  me  a  mean 
trick,  an'  I  'm  gwine  to  give  him  up.  Come 
along." 

"  What  did  he  do  to  you?  "  inquired  the  boys, 
as  they  followed  him  down  the  road. 

"Why  —  he — ;  but  't  's  no  use  to  be  rakin* 
it  up  agin.  You  know  he  always  passes  hisself 
off  as  one  o'  the  conscrip'-guards, — that  's  his 
dodge.  Like  as  not,  that  's  what  he  's  gwine  try 
and  put  off  on  y'  all  now ;  but  don't  you  let  him 
fool  you." 

"  We  're  not  going  to,"  said  the  boys. 

"  He  rigs  hisself  up  in  a  uniform  — jes'  like  as 
not  he  stole  it,  too, —  an'  goes  roun'  foolin'  people, 
mekin'  out  he  's  such  a  soldier.  If  he  fools  with 
me,  I  'm  gwine  to  finish  him  !  "  Here  Tim  gripped 
his  gun  fiercely. 

The  boys  promised  not  to  be  fooled  by  the  wily 
Johnson.  All  they  asked  was  to  have  him  pointed 
out  to  them. 

"  Don't  you  let  him  put  up  any  game  on  you 
'bout  bein'  a  conscrip'-guard  hisself,"  continued 
their  friend. 

"  No,  indeed  we  won't.  We  are  obliged  to  you 
for  telling  us." 

"  He  ain't  so  very  fur  from  here.  He  's  mighty 
tecken  up  with  John  Hall's  gal,  and  is  tryin'  to 
meek  out  like  he  's  Gen'l  Lee  hisself,  an'  she  ain' 
got  no  mo'  sense  than  to  b'lieve  him." 

"Why,  we  heard,  Mr.  Mills,  she  was  going  to 
marry  jtf«." 

"  Oh,  no,  /ain't  a  good  enough  soldier  for  her; 
she  wants  to  marry  Geri'l Lee." 

The  boys  laughed  at  his  dry  tone. 

As  they  walked  along  they  consulted  how  the 
capture  should  be  made. 

"  I  tell  you  how  to  take  him,"  said  their  com- 
panion. "  He  is  a  monstrous  coward,  and  all  you 
got  to  do  is  jest  to  bring  your  guns  down  on  him. 
I  would  n't  shoot  him — 'nless  he  tried  to  run; 
but  if  he  did  that,  when  he  got  a  little  distance 
I  'd  pepper  him  about  his  legs.  Make  him  give 
up  his  sword  and  pistol  and  don't  let  him  ride  ; 
'cause  if  you  do,  he  '11  git  away.  Make  him  walk  — 
the  rascal  !  " 

The  boys  promised  to  carry  out  these  kindly 
suggestions. 

They  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  little  house 
where  Mills  said  the    deserter   was.      A  soldier's 
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tuing  frnm  ttir  tuldlr    Tlur  fMnwr,  In  full  unifann, 
U 

••  bul  llMt  ••  •<•«• 

•couniirrif      ••••im<    •■■<•••  »•  •>  •  i>t  the 

army  t    I  liMlcvc  y'  all  i*  'tr»iti  i--  >,"  rying 

H..  ' 

'  11  tcr."  Mki  bcMh  Iffty*.  AiH 
.If 

•in*  to  «raH  rtghl  h««v  ami 
wduh  \  I  •• 

Thr  I'  '  ihc  gun«  lo  trr  if  Ihcv  W9n 

oil  riiilti.  and  marthctl  u|i  ihr  roMl  >  Mr 

eye*  tin  the  enemy.    It  wa»  • -■'  •'.-».  ;  .-..-,  wm 

to  do  Ihc  lalkmg  and  gtvr  t 

They  Mid   not   ■  ««Ord   unoi    iiir\    frarhrd   the 

gate.  They  could  tee  •  young  «otn<n  tnoMng 
•bout  in  the  houte,  •etttaf  a  ubic.  At  the  gate 
they  Btopped.  to  ••  to  prevent  tbc  man  from  get* 
ting  to  hto  horee. 

Tbc  toldier  eyed  them  curioiitly.  "  I  wonder 
whow  boyt  tbey  b  ? "  he  Mid  to  himielf.  "  They  *• 
certainly  octin' comical  t  Playin'  •oldicrh  I  reckon.** 

**C<Kk  your  gun  —easy.**  Mid  Frank,  in  a  lov 
tone,  suiting  hit  own  action  to  the  word. 

Willy  obeyed. 

**  Come  out  here,  if  you  pleaac,"  Frank  calkd 
to  the  man.  lie  could  not  keep  his  voice  from 
ihaking  a  little,  but  the  man  roae  and  lounged  out 
toward  them.  Mis  prompt  oompUaaoe  rea»tu«d 
them. 

They  stood,  gripping  their  gnnt  and  watching 
him  as  be  adt'anced. 

**  Come  outside  the  gale ! "  He  did  as  Frank 
said. 

**  What  do  )-ou  want  ?  '*  he  asked  imp.-i(iently. 

"  You  arc  our  prisoner,"  said  Frank,  sternly, 
dropping  down  hb  gun  with  the  munic  toward  the 
captive,  and  giving  a  glance  at  Willy  to  see  that 
he  was  supported. 

*'  Your  wJUUf    What  do  you  mean  ?** 

"  We  arrest  you  as  a  deserter." 

How  proud  Willy  was  of  Frank ! 

**  Go  'way  from  here ;  I  ain't  no  deserter.  1  *m 
«-huntin*  for  deserters,  myself,"  the  man  replied, 
laut^hing. 

Frank  smiled  at  Willy  with  a  nod  as  much  as 
to  say,  '•  You  see.— just  what  Tim  lold  us!" 

*•  Ain't  \"our  name  Mr.  Billy  Johnson  ?" 

•*  Yes;  that 's  my  name." 
*  You  arc  the  man  we  're  looking  for.     March 
down   that   road.      But   don't   run. —  if   >-ou  do, 
we  'H  shoot  you  ! " 

As  the  boys  seemed  perfectly  serious  and  the 
muales  of  both  guns  were  pointing  directly  at  him. 
the  man  began  to  think  that  they  were  in  earnest. 


Hm  Im  eo«M  Iwrdlyorcdtf  bia  i 
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*«  Look  Iwfv,  hof,"  bo  Mid,  fwOm  oscrfly,  "  I 
doof  vaai  any  at  your  fMlte*  wMl  me.  I  *ai  loo 
*i|d  to  play  tHik  rbildf  m,  U  yo«  all  don't  go  loog 
home  and  slop  pri-  '  '—  ■'wpodewot,  I II  4ap  yoo 
ttvt ! "    He  tUfi'  '•fHly  toward  FrMk. 

A*  br  did  so,    ¥i»n%  iMooglii  tkt  gm  to  Mi 
•boulder. 

"  HtMid  bodi  f  **  lie  Mid,  looUoff  oloog  iW  bar- 
rel, right  into  ilw  mao's  eye*.  "  U  yom  mov*  a 
fiep,  1  IIMowyoiirlMadairi'' 

TlMrsoldief^)a«rML  HeMoppodaodllHOwop 
hw  am  bvlorv  Ms  eyea, 

'•Holdonl**  bocaafd}  **tfMit  sbooif  Boya, 
ain't  yo«  got  better  lenae  'n  ibai  t " 

**  March  on  down  ibai  load.  Willy,  yoo  (ti  ifct 
horse.**  said  FnuOt,  dcddedly. 

The  aoidkr  ifimn  A  aim  looand  the  hnoie.  Tbe 
vofeeof  ibe  yoimf  oooMOwaa  baard  stogMf  awar 
song  in  a  high  key. 

"  VJ  MelUndy  aoM  me,  I  *ffi  a  gooer,"  be  fo- 
ilccted.     **  jc«  come  doam  tbe  road  a  Uitle  { 
will  you  ?  **  be  asked,  pcwoaaivrly. 

**  .No  ulking.—  march  1  **  ordered  Fraak. 

He  looked  at  eacb  of  tbe  boys;  tbe  ga 
kept  their  peruoos  ohfictioo.     Tbe  boysr  cyM 
looked  fiery  to  Ma  aoipriiod  acMca. 

•«Whoby'aU^''beMkcd. 

**  We  arc  two  Uttle  CooMcfMnl  That  H  «bo 
we  are.**  said  Willy. 

"  Is  any  of  yo«r  poienta  ever  —  ever  boea  M  • 
asyhim  ?  "  he  aaked,  m  cabaly  m  be  < 

**  That 's  none  of  yo«r  boaiacai 
Frank.     **  March  ool" 

The  man  cast  a  despaiitog  ^aace  toward  the 
hottse.  where  *'  The  years**  were  "creepii^atowly 
by,  Lorena,**  in  a  very  Mgb  pitch,— aad  dwo 
moved  on. 

"  If  I  jest  can  git  tbem  goas  away  from  'em " 

Frank  followed  dose  behind  him  witb  Ms  old  gaa 
held  ready  for  need,  and  Willy  untied  tbe  borae 
and  led  iu  Tbe  bodies  ooooealed  tbem  fiom  tbe 
dwelKng. 

As  soon  as  diey  were  wdl  oat  of  sight  of  tbe 
hoo^e.  Frank  gave  tbe  order : 
•!-    They  aU  halted. 
.  y,  tie  tbe  horse.**     It  w«s  done. 

"  1  wonder  if  those  boys  b  tfaiakin*  Imnr  Aooda* 
me?**  thought  the  soldier,  taraiag  and  pottiBg  Ms 
hand  on  hbpistoL 

As  he  did  so,  FranIA  gon  caase  to  Ms  ibool 
der. 

"  Throw  up  your  baads  or  yoo  are  a  dead  aum.** 
The  bonds  went  ap. 

**  WtUy,  keep  yoor  gun  on  him,  while  I  seaidi 
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him  for  any  weapons."  Willy  cocked  the  old  mus- 
ket and  brought  it  to  bear  on  the  prisoner. 

"  Little  boy,  don't  handle  that  thing  so  reckless," 
the  man  expostulated.  "  Ef  that  musket  was  to 
go  off,  it  might  kill  me  !  " 

**  No  talking,"  commanded  Frank,  going  up  to 
him.  "  Hold  up  your  hands.  Willy,  shoot  him 
if  he  moves." 

Frank  drew  a  long  pistol  from  its  holster  with 
an  air  of  business.  He  searched  carefully,  but  there 
were  no  more. 

The  fellow  gritted  his  teeth.  "  If  she  ever  hears 
,of  i/iis,  Tim  's  got  her  certain,"  he  groaned ;  "  but 
she  won't  never  hear." 

At  a  turn  in  the  road  his  heart  sank  within  him ; 
for  just  around  the  curve  they  came  upon  Tim 
Mills  sitting  quietly  on  a  stump.  He  looked  at 
them  with  a  quizzical  eye,  but  said  not  a  word. 

The  prisoner's  face  was  a  study  when  he  recog- 
nized his  rival  and  enemy.  As  Mills  did  not  move, 
his  courage  returned. 

"  Good  mornin',  Tim,"  he  said,  with  great  po- 
liteness. 

The  man  on  the  stump  said  nothing;  he  only 
looked  on  with  complacent  enjoyment. 

"  Tim,  is  these  two  boys  crazy?  "  he  asked  slowly. 

"  They  're  crazy  'bout  shootin'  deserters,"  re- 
plied Tim. 

"Tim,  tell  'em  I  ain't  no  deserter."  His  voice 
was  full  of  entreaty. 

"  Well,  if  you  ain't  a  d'serter,  what  you  doin' 
outn  the  army  ?  " 

"  You  know "  began  the  fellow  fiercely ;  but 

Tim  shifted  his  long  single-barrel  lazily  into  his 
hand  and  looked  the  man  straight  in  the  eyes,  and 
the  prisoner  stopped. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Tim  with  a  sudden  spark 
in  his  eyes.  "  An' you  know,"  he  added  after  a 
pause,  during  which  his  face  assumed  its  usual  list- 
less look.  "  An'  my  edvice  to  you  is  to  go  'long 
with  them  boys,  if  you  don't  want  to  git  three  loads 
of  slugs  in  you.  They  7nay  put  'em  in  you  anyway. 
They  's  sort  o'  'stracted  'bout  d'serters,  and  I  can 
swear  to  it."  He  touched  his  forehead  expressively. 

"  March  on  !  "  said  Frank. 

The  prisoner,  grinding  his  teeth,  moved  forward, 
followed  by  his  guards. 

Each  man  sent  the  same  ugly  look  after  the  other 
as  the  enemies  parted. 

"  It 's  all  over  !  He  's  got  her,"  groaned  John- 
son. As  they  passed  out  of  sight,  Mills  rose  and 
sauntered  somewhat  briskly  (for  him)  in  the  di- 
rection of  John  Hall's. 

They  soon  reached  a  little  stream,  not  far  from 
the  depot  where  the  provost-guard  was  stationed. 
On  its  banks  the  man  made  his  last  stand  ;  but  his 
obstinacy  brought  a  black  muzzle  close  to  his  head 


with  a  stern  little  face  behind  it,  and  he  was  fain 
to  march  straight  througli  the  water,  as  he  was 
ordered. 

Just  as  he  was  emerging  on  the  other  bank,  with 
his  boots  full  of  water  and  his  trousers  dripping, 
closely  followed  by  Frank  brandishing  his  pistol,  a 
small  body  of  soldiers  rode  up.  They  were  the 
conscript-guard.     Johnson's  look  was  despairing. 

"  Why,  Billy,  what  in  thunder  —  ?  Thought  you 
were  sick  in  bed  !  " 

Another  minute  and  the  soldiers  took  in  the 
situation  by  instinct  —  and  Johnson's  rage  was 
drowned  in  the  universal  explosion  of  laughter. 

The  boys  had  captured  a  member  of  the  con- 
script-guard ! 

In  the  midst  of  it  all,  Frank  and  Willy,  over- 
whelmed by  their  ridiculous  error,  took  to  their  heels 
as  hard  as  they  could,  and  the  last  sounds  that 
reached  them  were  the  roars  of  the  soldiers  as  the 
scampering  boys  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

Johnson  went  back,  in  a  few  days,  to  see  John 
Hall's  daughter  ;  but  the  young  lady  declared  she 
would  n't  marry  any  man  who  let  two  boys  make 
him  wade  through  a  creek ;  and  a  month  or  two 
later  she  married  Tim  Mills. 

To  all  the  gibes  he  heard  on  the  subject  of  his 
capture,  and  they  were  many,  Johnson  made  but 
one  reply : 

"Them boys  's  had  parents  in  a  asylum,  sure!  " 

Chapter  XIII. 

It  was  now  nearing  the  end  of  the  third  year  of 
the  war. 

Hugh  was  seventeen,  and  was  eager  to  go  into  the 
army.  His  mother  would  have  liked  to  keep  him 
at  home ;  but  she  felt  that  it  was  her  duty  not  to 
withhold  anything,  and  Colonel  Marshall  offered 
Hugh  a  place  with  him.  So  a  horse  was  bought, 
and  Hugh  went  to  Richmond  and  came  back  with 
a  uniform  and  a  saber.  The  boys  truly  thought 
that  General  Lee  himself  was  not  so  imposing  or  so 
great  a  soldier  as  Hugh.  They  followed  him  about 
like  two  pet  dogs,  and  when  he  sat  down  they  stood 
and  gazed  at  him  adoringly. 

When  Hugh  rode  away  to  the  army  it  was  harder 
to  part  with  him  than  they  had  expected;  and 
though  he  had  left  them  his  gun  and  dog,  to  con- 
sole them  during  his  absence,  it  was  difificult  to  keep 
from  crying.  Everyone  on  the  plantation  was 
moved.  Uncle  Balla,  who  up  to  the  last  moment 
had  been  very  lively  attending  to  the  horse,  as  the 
young  soldier  galloped  away  sank  down  on  the 
end  of  the  steps  of  the  office,  and,  dropping  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  followed  Hugh  with  his  eyes 
until  he  disappeared  over  the  hill.  The  old  driver 
said  nothing,  but  his  face  expressed  a  great  deaL 
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Tbo  boyt*  moUwr  cHtd  a  giwi  deal,  bui  h  was 
gratrally  wheii  ike  «raa  by  bantfC 

**8lM  *t  afral<l    7     -  '  Wlllf  Mid  lo 

Uncit  Balla.  In  •  •-«r«.~  llw  eld 

Mrrvant  Imv  wevvd  tlw 

cried  marr.  "t  Uie  did 

when  M<tr«r  j«>li  <i  b"<h  «rtii." 

"lUI  warn*!  &i.  .:     ,    lull«  lou  /  "  Im 

Atked  In  tome  worn. 

This  waa  beyond  Willy*!  logic,  to  h«  pondered 
over  U. 

•*  Yea,  but  the  *•  afraid  HurIi  II  be  kill,  m  m^ 
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•  nai  wumtft  OM  placa  a^Maa  ilw  atviy  want 
tfiio  otaier  qaanew  ««a  aonie  diiianet  kmm  Oak* 
kUMi  i  but  ibt  yowif  aUcari  wad  lo  ride  over, 
froM  iMne  lo  QflMf  two  or  uHve  lopaOMf « and  amjr 
faradayoriwo. 

ilinea  oera  baaaar  Ihan  ifeey  bad  been  ntwun^ 
boi  tbe  yonnf  peopia  awaa  aa  tPT  ^  ever* 

Tbe  Colonel,  ■liii  kill  kiia  ikaadlall| adiil 

for  gall»^'-      ^tttgb  had  neccMd  a  ■Ugbf  woond 
in  ike  %  "I.    Tbe  c;eneral  bad  »Tiiim  lo 

tbe  boy»'  mmtirr  above  Wait  bat  be  bad  not 


ruAKK  Aso  WIU.V  iu%rTv«c   a  lUM^tf  ur   IHB  k^»*uur7-wiA«a. 


as  them,"  he  said  finally,  as  the  best  solution  of 
the  problem. 

It  did  not  seem  to  wholly  sattsfy  Uncle  Balla's 
mind,  for  when  he  moved  off  he  said,  as  tboagh 
talking;  to  himself: 

**  She  suincy  b  *  sot '  on  that  boy.  He  *11  be  a 
grn'l  hissolf.  the  first  thing  she  know." 

There  was  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  Unde 
Balla  and  his  mistress  which  did  not  exist  so 
strongly  between  her  and  any  of  the  other  servants. 
It  was  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
companion  and  friend  of  her  boys. 


bomc    Tbe  General  bad  gone  back  to  bb  < 
maad.     He  had  never  been  to  Oakland  since  be 
was  woondcd. 

One  evening,  tbe  boys  had  just  teased  their 
Coostn  Belle  into  reading  them  their  n^dy  por- 
tkm  of  '*  The  Talisman,"  as  they  ami  before  a 
bright  lightwt>od  fire,  when  two  horsemen  gal- 
loped up  to  the  gate,  their  hones  splashed  widi 
mud  from  fotlodcs  to  cars.  In  a  seoood,  Locr  Ana 
dashed  headloog  into  the  toooi,  with  her  teeth 
gleaming: 

*'Here  Marse  Hugh,  out  here!* 
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There  was  a  scamper  to  the  door  —  the  boys 
first,  shouting  at  the  tops  of  their  voices,  Cousin 
Belle  next,  and  Lucy  Ann  close  at  her  heels. 

"Who's  with  him,  Lucy  Ann?"  asked  Miss 
Belle,  as  they  reached  the  passage-way,  and  heard 
several  voices  outside. 

"  The  Cunnel  's  with  'im." 

The  young  lady  turned  and  fled  up  the  steps  as 
fast  as  she  could. 

"  You  see  I  brought  my  welcome  with  me," 
said  the  General,  addressing  the  boy's  mother,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  his  young  aide's  shoulder,  as 
they  stood,  a  Httle  later,  "thawing  out"  by  the 
roaring  log-fire  in  the  sitting-room. 

"You  always  bring  that;  but  you  are  doubly 
welcome  for  bringing  this  young  soldier  back  to 
me,"  said  she,  putting  her  arm  affectionately 
around  her  son. 

Just  then  the  boys  came  rushing  in  from  taking 
the  horses  to  the  stable.  They  made  a  dive 
toward  the  fire  to  warm  their  little  chapped  hands. 

"I  told  you  Hugh  war  n't  as  tall  as  the  Gen- 
eral," said  Frank,  across  the  hearth  to  Willy. 

"  Who  said  he  was  ?  " 

*'  You  !  " 

"I  did  n't." 

"You  did." 

They  were  a  contradictory  pair  of  youngsters, 
and  their  voices,  pitched  in  a  youthful  treble,  were 
apt  in  discussion  to  strike  a  somewhat  higher  key  ; 
but  it  did  not  follow  that  they  were  in  an  ill  humor 
merely  because  they  contradicted  each  other. 

"What  did  you  say,  if  you  did  n't  say  that?" 
insisted  Frank. 

"  I  said  he  looked  as  if  he  thought  himself  as  tall 
as  the  General,"  declared  Willy,  defiantly,  oblivious 
in  his  excitement  of  the  eldest  brother's  presence. 
There  was  a  general  laugh  at  Hugh's  confusion  ; 
but  Hugh  had  carried  an  order  across  a  field 
under  a  hot  fire,  and  had  brought  a  regiment  up 
in  the  nick  of  time,  riding  by  its  colonel's  side  in  a 
charge  which  had  changed  the  issue  of  the  fight, 
and  had  a  saber  wound  in  the  arm  to  show  for  it. 
He  could  therefore  afford  to  pass  over  such  an 
accusation  with  a  little  tweak  of  Willy's  ear. 

"Where  's  Cousin  Belle?"  asked  Frank. 

"  I  s'peck  she  's  putting  on  her  fine  clothes  for 
the  General  to  see.  Did  n't  she  run  when  she 
heard  he  was  here  !  " 

"  Willy  !  "  said  his  mother,  reprovingly. 

"Well,  she  did,  Ma." 

His  mother  shook  her  head  at  him  ;  but  the 
General  put  his  hand  on  the  boy,  and  drew  him 
closer. 

"  You  say  she  ran  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  pleasant 
light  in  his  eyes. 

"Yes,  sirree;  she  did  that." 


Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  their  Cousin 
Belle  entered  the  room.  She  looked  perfectly 
beautiful.  The  greetings  were  very  cordial — to 
Hugh  especially.  She  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him. 

"  You  young  hero  !  "  she  cried.  "Oh  !  Hugh,  I 
am  so  proud  of  you  !  " —  kissing  him  again,  and 
laughing  at  him,  with  her  face  glowing,  and  her 
big  brown  eyes  full  of  light.  "  Where  were  you 
wounded  ?  Oh  !  I  was  so  frightened  when  I  heard 
about  it ! " 

"  Where  was  it  ?  Show  it  to  us,  Hugh  ;  please 
do,"  exclaimed  both  boys  at  once,  jumping  around 
him,  and  pulling  at  his  arm. 

"  Oh,  Hugh,  is  it  still  very  painful?  "  asked  his 
cousin,  her  pretty  face  filled  with  sudden  sym- 
pathy. 

"Oh!  no,  it  was  nothing  —  nothing  but  a 
scratch,"  said  Hugh,  shaking  the  boys  off,  his 
expression  being  divided  between  feigned  indiffer- 
ence and  sheepishness,  at  this  praise  in  the  presence 
of  his  chief. 

"  No  such  thing.  Miss  Belle,"  put  in  the  Gen- 
eral, glad  of  the  chance  to  secure  her  commenda- 
tion. "  It  might  have  been  very  serious,  and  it 
was  a  splendid  ride  he  made." 

"  Were  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself  to  send 
him  into  such  danger?"  she  said,  turning  on  him 
suddenly.     "  Why  did  you  not  go  yourself?  " 

The  young  man  laughed.  Her  beauty  entranced 
him.  He  had  scars  enough  to  justify  him  in  keep- 
ing silence  under  her  pretended  reproach. 

"  Well,  you  see,  1  could  n't  leave  the  place 
where  I  was.  I  had  to  send  some  one,  and  I 
knew  Hugh  would  do  it.  He  led  the  regiment 
after  the  colonel  and  major  fell  —  and  he  did  it 
splendidly,  too." 

There  was  a  chorus  from  the  young  lady  and  the 
boys  together. 

"  Oh,  Hugh,  you  hear  what  he  says !  "  exclaimed 
the  former,  turning  to  her  cousin.  "  Oh,  I  am  so 
glad  that  he  thinks  so  !  "  Then,  recollecting  that 
she  was  paying  him  the  highest  compliment,  she 
suddenly  began  to  blush,  and  turned  once  more 
to  him.  "  Well,  you  talk  as  if  you  were  surprised. 
Did  you  expect  anything  else  ?" 

There  was  a  fine  scorn  in  her  voice,  if  it  had 
been  real. 

"  Certainly  not ;  you  are  all  too  clever  at  making 
an  attack,"  he  said  coolly,  looking  her  in  the  eyes. 
"  But  I  have  heard  even  oi  your  running  away," 
he  added,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"  When  ?  "  she  asked  quickly,  with  a  little  guilty 
color  deepening  in  her  face,  as  she  glanced  at  the 
boys.     "  I  never  did." 

"  Oh,  she  did  !  "  exclaimed  both  boys  in  a  breath, 
breaking  in,  now  that  the  conversation  was  within 
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their  nnpf,    **  Yon  OMghi  lo  baw  iMti  kcr.    SIm 
jttftt  //»  /  **  MclaliMNl  Frank. 

Tbo  xirl  nuidt  «  rwh  at  ilw  oftadir  lo  Mop 
him. 

"  Mr  <l(ir«  n'l  know  wImI  Im  It 
(h   »  imI.  ioi;uiithl)r«  owr  bfff 

"  Yc«.  he  (km, **  called 
ihe  aihcr.  **Sbc  waa 
ftiitmlMtK  Ai  th«  faol  of  Um 
Mr|»  tthcn  yott  all  auM* 
and  "^  oo  ^  oo  <^  oo  ^ 
iha  riac  waa  kM  at  hia 
couain  placed  her  hand 
doae  over  hb  mouth. 

**Theve,there  I  run  away  I 
Yoo  are  loo  dangvroua. 
They  don't  know  what 
ihey  are  talking  about,**, 
the  aaki,  throwing  a 
glance  toward  the  young 
officer,  who  waa  keenly 
cnioying  her  coofbakn. 
Her  hand  tlipped  from 
Willie'*  mouth  and  he  went 
un.  "  Ami  when  the  board 
it  «ra»  )i>u,  fthe  jtttt  dapped 
her  handt  and  ran  —  oo 
—  oo  —  umm.** 

"  Here,  Hugh,  put  them 
out."  the  said  to  that 
young  man.  who.  glad  to 
do  her  bidding,  acoKd  both 
miacreanta  by  their  arma 
and  carried  them  out,  clos- 
ing the  door  after  them. 

Hugh  bore  the  bo\-«  into 
the  dintng>room,  where  he 
kept  them  until  supper- 
time. 

After  supper,  the  real 
of  the  family  dispersed, 
and  the  bo)>s*  mother  in* 
vited  them  to  come  with 
her  and  Hugh  to  her  own 
room,  though  they  were 
eager  to  go  and  see  the 
General,  and  were  much 

troubled  lest  he  should  think  their  mother  was 
rude  in  leaving  him. 

Chapter  XIV. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  The  General  and 
Hugh  had  but  one  d.-iy  to  stay.  They  were  to 
leave  at  daybreak  the  following  morning.  They 
thoroughly  enjoyed  their  holiday;  at  least  the 
box's  knew  that   Hunh   did.      Thcv   had    never 


Ho 


koMTO  km  to  aAOde  wlili  llMn.    They  did 
of  Ike  (Sooeral.  ahrt  hiaalhtl 
lo  Ukt  to  May  **iiiocii  op  m  iIm 
an  iW  HMO,  lalktiii  *»  Cooam  Bdlet  ibt  boya 
ilMogkl  iliitdM  lo  Ma 

iM  boyt  dido*!  wdiwiMd  Im  •tMC< 


but  the  General  ns  oo  an  entifcly  new  feotmg 
with  all  of  tbcm,  and  their  Coosia  BeOe  was  in 
•ooie  way  ooocerocd  in  the  diaage.  She  did  not 
any  longer  run  from  the  General,  and  it  aeeaaed 
to  them  aa  thoagb  creryooe  acted  at  if  be  befcn^ed 
to  her.  The  boys  did  not  altocedier  Gke  the  state 
of  affiurs.  That  afternoon,  however,  he  and  their 
Cousin  BeOe  let  the  boys  go  oat  walking  with 
them,  and  be  was  just  as  hearty  as  be  ooold  be; 
he  made  them  teO  him  all  aboot  capturing  the 
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deserter,  and  about  catching  the  hogs,  and  every- 
thing they  did.  They  told  him  all  about  their 
"Robbers'  Cave,"  down  in  the  woods  near  where 
an  old  house  had  stood.  It  was  between  two  ravines 
near  a  spring  they  had  found.  They  had  fixed  up 
the  "cave"  with  boards  and  old  pieces  of  carpet 
"  and  everything,"  and  they  told  him,  as  a  secret, 
how  to  get  to  it  through  the  pines  without  leaving 
a  trail.  He  had  to  give  the  holy  pledge  of  the 
"  Brotherhood"  before  this  could  be  divulged  to 
him ;  but  he  took  it  with  a  solemnity  which  made 
the  boys  almost  forgive  the  presence  of  their  Cousin 
Belle.  It  was  a  little  awkward  at  first  that  she  was 
present;  but  as  the  "Constitution"  provided  only 
as  to  admitting  men  to  the  mystic  knowledge, 
saying  nothing  about  women,  this  difficulty  was, 
on  the  General's  suggestion,  passed  over,  and 
the  boys  fully  explained  the  location  of  the  spot, 
and  how  to  get  there  by  turning  off  abruptly  from 
the  path  through  the  big  woods  right  at  the  pine 
thicket, —  and  all  the  rest  of  the  way. 

" 'T  ain't  a  'sure-enough'  cave,"  explained 
Willy  ;  "but  it  's  'most  as  good  as  one.  The  old 
rock  fire-place  is  just  like  a  cave." 

"  The  gulhes  are  so  deep  you  can't  get  there 
except  that  one  way,"  declared  Frank. 

"  Even  the  Yankees  could  n't  find  you  there," 
asserted  Willy. 

"  I  don't  believe  anybody  could,  after  that;  but 
I  trust  they  will  never  have  to  try,"  laughed  their 
Cousin  Belle,  with  an  anxious  look  in  her  bright 
eyes,  at  the  mere  thought. 

That  night  they  were  at  supper,  about  eight 
o'clock,  when  something  out-of-doors  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  party  around  the  table.  It 
was  a  noise, —  a  something  indefinable,  but  the 
talk  and  mirth  stopped  suddenly,  and  everybody 
listened. 

There  was  a  call,  and  the  hurried  steps  of  some 
one  running,  just  outside  the  door,  and  Lucy  Ann 
burst  into  the  room,  her  face  ashy  pale. 

"  The  yard 's  full  o'  mens  — Yankees,"  she  gasped, 
just  as  the  General  and  Hugh  rose  from  the  table. 

"  How  many  are  there  ?  "  asked  both  gentlemen. 

"  They  's  all  'roun'  the  house  ev'y  which  a-way." 

The  General  looked  at  his  sweetheart.  She  came 
to  his  side  with  a  cry. 

"  Go  upstairs  to  the  top  of  the  house,"  called 
the  boys'  mother. 

"We  can  hide  you;  come  with  us,"  said  the 
boys. 

"  Go  up  the  back  way,  Frank  'n'  Willy,  to  you- 
all  's  den,"  whispered  Lucy  Ann. 

"  That  's  where  we  are  going,"  said  the  boys  as 
she  went  out. 

"  You  all  come  on  !  "  This  to  the  General  and 
Hugh. 


"  The  rest  of  you  take  your  seats,"  said  the 
boys'  mother. 

AH  this  had  occupied  only  a  few  seconds.  The 
soldiers  followed  the  boys  out  by  a  side-door  and 
dashed  up  the  narrow  stairs  to  the  second-story 
just  as  a  thundering  knocking  came  at  the  front- 
door. It  was  as  dark  as  pitch,  for  candles  were  too 
scarce  to  burn  more  than  one  at  a  time. 

"You  run  back,"  said  Hugh,  to  the  boys,  as 
they  groped  along.  "  There  are  too  many  of  us. 
I  know  the  way." 

But  it  was  too  late ;  the  noise  downstairs  told 
that  the  enemy  was  already  in  the  house  ! 

As  the  soldiers  left  the  supper-room,  the  boys' 
mother  had  hastily  removed  two  plates  from  the 
places  and  set  two  chairs  back  against  the  wall ; 
she  made  the  rest  fill  up  the  spaces,  so  that  there 
was  nothing  to  show  that  the  two  men  had  been 
there. 

She  had  hardly  taken  her  scat  again,  when  the 
sound  of  heavy  footsteps  at  the  door  announced  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  She  herself  rose  and  went 
to  the  door;  but  it  was  thrown  open  before  she 
reached  it  and  an  officer  in  full  Federal  uniform 
strode  in,  followed  by  several  men. 

The  commander  was  a  tall  young  fellow,  not  older 
than  the  General.  The  lady  started  back  somewhat 
startled,  and  there  was  a  confused  chorus  of  excla- 
mations of  alarm  from  the  rest  of  those  at  the  table. 
The  officer,  finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  ladies, 
removed  his  cap  with  a  polite  bow. 

"I  hope,  madam,  that  you  ladies  will  not  be 
alarmed,"  he  said.  "  You  need  be  under  no  ap- 
prehension, I  assure  you."  Even  while  speaking, 
his  eye  had  taken  a  hasty  survey  of  the  room. 

"We  desire  to  see  General  Marshall,  who  is  at 
present  in  this  house,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  in- 
clude your  son  in  my  requisition.  We  know  that 
they  are  here,  and  if  they  are  given  up,  I  promise 
you  that  nothing  shall  be  disturbed." 

"  You  appear  to  be  so  well  instructed  that  I  can 
add  little  to  your  information,"  said  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  haughtily.  "  I  am  glad  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  I  hardly  think  you  will  find  them." 

"  Madam,  I  know  they  are  here,"  said  the  young 
soldier  positively,  but  with  great  politeness.  "  I 
have  positive  information  to  that  effect.  They  ar- 
rived last  evening  and  have  not  left  since.  Their 
horses  are  still  in  the  stable.  I  am  sorry  to  be 
forced  to  do  violence  to  my  feelings,  but  I  must 
search  the  house.     Come,  men." 

"  I  doubt  not  you  have  found  their  horses," 
began  the  lady  ;  but  she  was  interrupted  by  Lucy 
Ann,  who  entered  at  the  moment  with  a  plate  of 
fresh  corn-cakes,  and  caught  the  last  part  of  the 
sentence. 

"Come  along.   Mister,"  she  said,  "  I  '11  show 
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yott,  myteU"!  Md  abc  tot  down  ter  ptoic,  look 

ih«  CAodlo  from  lb*  labkr  mmI  wolkid  lo  ilw  door, 

followod  by  iht  wldlfn. 

"  f  .ucy  Ann  I  **  •■doimtd  bor  rnlUMMt  bmt  ibo 

•*  modi  ■mMWil  at  Ibo  girf't  ooodocf  lo  wjr 


'Look  kifo,  tf)ro«iaU«iOb«,vt'B 
if- 


"  I  know  wkar  doy  tot  **  Lucy  Ann  comfauMd, 

MklnK  nonodetofktrmtoiroM.  TfccykoMdktr 
«4y.  4«  abt  WM  •biitllog  tko  door,  "  Y*  all  cdmo 
»«ilim«)  llbortdihoygoott  tf  ikfjr aInX  I  know 
%*lMr  (hty  tot** 

"  •  >|Hni  ovory  room,**  mM  Iht  oAetr. 

"<»ii  y«t,  alri  I  gwino  kilck  ^mh  (br  yoo," ikt 
•  iitl,  cAyytly  eponing  Ant  oo«  door,  and  ikon  tko 
uihrr.  "(hAt  to,tflh«yalo*ffone.  t  mlgkly 'fcoivd 
lhc7  gone.  I  tccn  'cm  goln*  out  ibe  bock  tray 
about  a  little  whilr  bdSy  yoo  all  come,—  bol  I 
thought  they  miKhi  '4'  come  back.  Miitor,  km 
y'  all  lock  mc  'kmg  witb  yoo  wbtn  yoo  gof  **  ibt 
aaked  tbo  olBoor,  In  a  km  volet.  **  I  want  lo  bt 
free." 

**  I  don't  know ;  wt  can  iomt  olbcr  timt,  If  not 
now.    We  are  going  to  att  you  all  free.** 

"Oh,  gtory  1  Come  long,  Miirfer:  let  *t  kelcb 
*em.    They  ain't  heah.  but  I  know  whar  dey  to.** 

The  •oldicra  closely  cicamined  every  place  where 
it  was  poaaibic  a  man  could  be  concealed,  until 
they  had  been  over  all  the  bwer  part  of  the  bouae. 

Lucy  Ann  stopped.  **  Dey  *t  gone !  **  she  iaid 
positively. 

The  officer  motioned  to  her  to  go  upstairs. 

**  Yes,  sir,  I  wus  jes'  goin'  tell  ynu  wc  jes'  well 
look  upstairs,  too,** she  said,  leading  the  way,  talk- 
ing all  the  time,  and  shading  the  flickering  candk 
with  her  hand. 

The  little  group,  flat  on  the  floor  against  the 
wall  in  their  dark  retreat,  could  now  hear  her  voice 
dbtinctly.  She  was  speaking  in  a  confidential 
undertone,  as  if  afraid  of  being  overheard. 

"  I  wonder  I  did  n't  ha\*c  sense  to  get  somebody 
to  watch  'em  when  they  went  out,**  they  heard  her 
say. 

*'  She  's  betrayed  us !  "  whispered  Hugh. 

The  General  merely  said,  "  Hush,"  and  laid  his 
hand  firmly  on  the  nearest  boy  to  keep  him  stilL 
Lucy  Ann  led  the  soldiers  into  the  various  cham- 
bers  one  after  another.  At  List  she  opened  the  next 
room,  and,  through  the  walls,  the  men  in  hiding 
heard  the  soldiers  go  in  and  walk  about. 

They  estimated  that  there  were  at  least  half^- 
doien. 

'Ms  n't  there  a  garret?**  asked  one  of  the  search- 
ing party. 

•'  Nor,  sir,  'I  ain't  no  garret,  jes*  a  foft ;  but  tbey 
ain't  up  there,"  said  Lucy  Ann's  voice. 

'•  We  'II  look  for  ourseh-es.**  Tbey  came  out  of 
the  room.     "  Show  us  the  way.** 

Vol.  XV.— 47. 


Tbe  voiotof  ikti 

*'  I  aMi  gwkM  Ml  yot  SO  Btf  Mtoltr*  Wfeot  jmm 
itcktii  I  woii*iti  yot  lit  farf  Dtytki'ki  ikt 
fMfVf,  I  fciiowt^"*"  iMItltr,  pittit  dMl^  P^"^  dtfli 
iMofsaimt.  I 's  •faoftd «t  itm ikHg^*  taid  ikt 
girl  in  a  skghily  wkiiparfag  voktt  "I 
liwwyMk*' 

Skt  OMM  Mnigki  dowa  dit 
ftont  wktn  ikt  IbfiilMt  wort 

hotst*  Tkt  boyt  wtft  tttMMbif  vltltMljr.  'tut 
Ugkl,  aa  ikt  aitwhtn  outt  tiwr,  Ml  ow  ikt 
WtIL  CftpC  Monf  it*  tHMil  It  H^Hod  op  QM  wkolt 
akovt.  Tktboytbddllwirbrcaik.  Tktycoold 
boar  ibeir  hearts  urampHig. 

Locy  Ann  sicpptd  faito  ikt  iteni  wfdi  fctr 
famWffi  and  loobad  gutlgkl  ac 

**  Tbtjr  atol  ki  htrv,* 
pywing  ktr  hand  op  btmrt  tkt  MMtf  ta  ■  lo 
pf event  it  Mrtogf  uras  ibfowtog  ikt  aloovt  oMt 
more  Into  darkncM.  **  Tkt  ttapi^oor  to  Iht  gar- 
m  *s  'roan'  that  a-way,"  skt  said  to  iht  otldkti, 
still  keeping  her  poailioo  at  the  narrow 
aa  If  to  Id  them  pasfr  Wkco  ikty  kad  all 
skt  Mkmed  them. 

Tkt  boys  began  to  wilggit  wilh  onigbl«DOt  Iht 
GeneraTs  stnmg  hand  kept  ihcm  atflL 

Naturally,  the  search  in  tkt  ganci  proved  frwil- 
leas,  and  ibc  hiding-pany  heard  Ikt  i 
ing  over  their  ill<4acfc  as  ikey 
Locy  Ann  loudly  lamtoitd  not  kavhig 
one  to  Ibllov  the  logitivca,  and  ande  a 
of  soggestioos  as  to  wktre  tkey  kad  gone,  and  tkt 
probability  of  catching  iktm  if  tkt  soldicis  tvcM 
at  once  in  pofsuiL 

"  Did  you  look  in  ktre?**  asked  a  soldier,  ap> 
proodiing  the  alcove. 

**  Yes, sir;  tbey  aint  in  there.**  Sbeamdfedibe 
candle  out  suddenly  vith  bcr  fingersw  **  Ok,  ok  I 
—  my  light  done  gone  out !  Mind  1  Let  me  go  in 
front  and  show  yon  the  way,*  die  said;  and, 
pressing  belbre,  die  once  more  led  tbem  along  tke 


**  Mind  yo*  steps;  ken  yoo  tee ?**  sbe  ashed. 

They  went  downstairs,  while  Locy  Ana  gave 
them  minute  directions  as  to  kow  tkey  might  catch 
"  .Mane  Hugh  an*  the  Genl"  at  a  oertaki  pkne 
a  half-mile  from  the  boose  (an  mwccnpiedqoarier), 
which  die  carefully  described. 

A  further  investigation  ensued  downstatrs,  but 
in  a  little  while  the  seaichcis  went  oot  of  At 
boose.  Their  tone  had  cbanged  stuce  tbeir  £•> 
appointment,  and  loud  threats  floated  up  die  dark 
stairway  to  the  pttaooeis  stiQ  croocbing  in  the  little 
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In  a  few  minutes  the  boys'  Cousin  Belle  came 
rushing  upstairs. 

"  Now  's  your  time  !  Come  quick,"  she  called  ; 
"  they  will  be  back  directly.  Is  n't  she  an  angel !  " 
The  whole  party  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  ran 
down  to  the  lower  floor. 

"  Oh,  we  were  so  frightened  ! "  "Don't  let  them 
see  you."  "  Make  haste,"  were  the  exclamations 
that  greeted  them  as  the  two  soldiers  said  their 
good-byes  and  prepared  to  leave  the  house. 

"Go  out  by  the  side-door;  that  's  your  only 
chance.  It  's  pitch-dark,  and  the  bushes  will  hide 
you.     But  where  are  you  going?" 

"We  are  going  to  the  boys'  cave,"  said  the 
General,  buckling  on  his  pistol ;  "  I  know  the  way. 


and  we  '11  get  away  as  soon  as  these  fellows  leave, 
if  we  can  not  before." 

"God  bless  you!"  said  the  ladies,  pushing 
them  away  in  dread  of  the  enemy's  return. 

"  Come  on.  General,"  called  Hugh  in  an  under- 
tone. The  General  was  lagging  behind  a  minute 
to  say  good-bye  once  more.  He  stopped  suddenly 
and  kissed  Miss  Belle  before  them  all. 

"  Good-bye.  God  bless  you  !  "  and  he  followed 
Hugh  out  of  the  window  into  the  darkness.  The 
girl  burst  into  tears  and  ran  up  to  her  room. 

A  few  seconds  afterward  the  house  was  once 
more  filled  with  the  enemy,  growling  at  their  ill 
luck  in  having  so  narrowly  missed  the  prize. 

"  We  *11  catch  'em  yet,"  said  the  leader. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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A  M At II IN  ingctMMn gcmkwn niwwl  LMrwia. 
oC  whom  Itiilc  Mkt  may  hav*  iMvml.  immW  np  hk 

mind,  aAvr  a  deal  o^  iliinl 'nan 

waaamofikay.    PcHmim  M^  bat 

out  might  bt  mora  Mtrt  above  m  rf  a  fear  imrily 
portraiu  had  baan  haadad  down.  Nairarthiltm, 
aftar  going  to  tea  **  Mr.  Onmlrjr,'*  ona  to  almoM 
rrady  to  admit  thai  we  are  really  dnttndtd  from 
monkeyt ;  alio,  that  wv  can  not  begin  Iryiaff  lo 
climb  back  to  them  any  too  tooo. 

Mr.  Crowlay  can  do  to  aaaoy  thing*  that  neither 
you  nor  I  can  do,  and  that  wa  bolh  woold  like  to 
do.  that  I  tomatimea  think  it  would  be  rather  nice 
to  be  real  nKmkaya  I 

To  the  littla  people  of  New  York*  ommm  of  whom 
know  him  by  ftight  and  hi^'c  attended  his  garden* 
parties,  if  not  hu  indoor  recepiiont,  Mr.  Crowley 
needs  no  introduction.  But  to  those  who  hve  else* 
where  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  Mr.  Crowley  to  a 
monkey,  a  "Chimpanaee**;  bom  of  honeat  bat 
hair)-  parents,  in  Africa,  nearly  four  years  ago,  bat 
now  UvinK  in  Central  Park,  New  York.  When  he 
was  very  young  hto  OMMher  confided  him  to  the  care 
of  the  United  States  Minister-Resident  at  Liberia, 
with  whom  he  lived  as  a  member  of  the  home  cir- 
cle, acquiring  courtly  manners,  until  he  was  eight 
months  old.  Then  he  was  brought  to  America. 
But  in  that  early  training  and  the  excellent  in- 
fluences  by  which  he  was  surrounded  in  Liberia, 
we  probably  have  an  explanation  of  hto  good  hew 
havior  now,  and  of  the  readineaa  with  which  he 
ukes  to  tracts,  school-books,— or  anything  else 
he  can  easily  master  and  tear  to  pieces. 

It  may  be  that  from  "recci%'ing"  with  his  Min- 
ister-Resident friend,  Mr.  Crowle>-  got  into  hto 
habit  of  shaking  hands.  He  puts  out  hto  great, 
hairy  paw  to  every  one  who  %*isits  hto  cage,  and 
if  one  does  not  respond  at  once  to  thto  hospi- 
table inntation  to  come  in,  he  tries  to  puU  the 
visitor  through  the  bars,  which,  fortunately,  are 
so  near  together  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  becooae 
more  intimate  with  hto  monkeyshtp  than  ooe 
wishes. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  Mr.  Crowley  came 
to  us  with  the  highly  respectable  name  be  now 
bears;  and  wc  know  how  much  he  to  respected 


horn  i**r  tmi  thai  be 
AHhoagli  paopif  ips«k  of «« Waahiagimi,*  **Clia»» 
toad,**  aic,  no  oaa  aver  omUa  Um  •^kaadk"  aT 
AJt  fwma.    Ha  to  ahmya  Mr,  Ciowlay. 

Aad  yal  ha  ia  aoi  dlfirfiad  to  Ms 
machofhiaiiaatof. 
hto  quartcrm.  like  thme  of  ooa  of  EagJaaiTi  graal 
dakca,  might  be  called ''SomafaatHoMae."  Ffo« 

him  a  mambar  af  Barmim^  drew,  or  of  tlw  Yale 
or  llawafd  aihlacic  dtob.  Ai  liaas  ha  cwls  Mm- 
•df  ap  oo  the  ioor  aad  bowla  wicli  caic,  Mba  a 
child.  Mr.  Crowley  baa  llMae  nemart  arhas  to 
oltoi  that  i  lomsliwii  tfctok  Mm  my  hiiwii,  to- 
dead;  aadlfhewafaaaaMllboy.  t  haveaodoabc 
be  would  use  them  many  a  time  as  am  caoase  for 
staying  a««y  from  acbooL  But  a  *s  sHdom  dMN  he 
can  not  cat  when  givaa  aaytfctog  faod.  TWi  wim- 
tcr,  when  he  had  poeaoMmia,  he  losi  Ua  apprtne 
enurely ;  and  it  waa  touching  to  see  the  leak  af 
reproach  hecaaton  a  man  who  ufciad  Uai  aome 
bot-bouae  grapes.  It  was  as  though  ha  aaid:  "t* 
thto  icaOy  doing  the  bur  and  square  Ihtof  by  a 

can't  cat  ?  **  But  he  rccoeciud  froaa  Us  ikfcueas, 
and  to  now  as  well  and  wicked  as  ever.  You  wU 
notice  that  roookeya  are  like  chiUren  —  the  better 
they  fod  the  worse  they  behave.  Perhaps,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Crowley  owes  hto  speedy  lecusery  and 
present  good  hcahh  to  hto  aevcr  tetosiuc  to  taipe 
hto  medicine '^from  which  cbthfam  may  leani  a 
lesaon.  When  it  waa  brou^t  to  him  he  aever 
comphined,  nor  said  he  would  at  lake  iL  Ou 
the  cootrary,  he  took  it  at  once  —  m  hto  eager, 
outanetched  hand  —  smdled  of  it  widi  a  aalK 
missive  air,  then  threw  it  straight  at  the  atteudaat 
who  stood  by  with  tear-stained  face.  It 
feaaed  on  all  sides  that  medicine  was  addoa 
to  go  so  directly  to  the  nurk. 

One  of  the  great  comforu  of  Mr.  Crowley^  Sfe, 
perhaps  the  mam  thing  that  reooodka  him  lo 
being  shut  indoors  when  the  weather  to  ine  caoug^ 
to  pfaqr  out,  to  piling  tq>  sawdust.  Afker  a  loug 
resting  of  hto  head  on  hto  hands,  apparcudy  to 
deep  study,  he  suddenly  jumps  op  as  though  a 
thought  had  strode  him,  retires  to  a  conier  of  hto 
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cage,  and  there  piles  up  sawdust  with  great  pains 
and  precision.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  he  fancies 
it  money  —  is  devoting  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
wealth !  Or  does  it  take  the  place,  to  him,  of 
school  —  and  is  he  storing  up  algebra,  grammar, 
conic  sections,  and  dead  and  dry  languages  —  to 
be  all  scattered  and  forgotten  when  next  he  turns 
round  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  practical  use  of  all 
this  piling,  it  no  doubt  disciplines  the  mind,  and 
so  is  a  thing  to  be  encouraged  ! 

Mr.  Crowley  learns  easily.  Sometimes  I  think 
he  might  reach  distinction  as  a  cook  —  a  "  good 
plain  cook," — but  as  a  housemaid  he  is  not  a  suc- 
cess. It  occurred  to  his  keeper  (since  sweep- 
ing Mr.  Crowley's  cage  and  keeping  it  clean 
was  no  little  trouble)  that  Mr.  Crowley  might  be 
trained  to  do  this  for  himself.     So  a  broom  was 
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brought  and  lessons  were  given  in  its  use.  But,  at 
the  end  of  a  whole  course,  he  still  persisted  in  using 
the  broom  only  on  his  keeper, —  always  taking 
hold  of  it  by  the  wrong  end.  Another  trait  which 
he  has  in  common  with  some  children  is  that,  when 
work  of  any  kind  is  really  going  on,  no  one  can 


induce  him  to  take  in  it  a  more  active  part  than 
sitting  by  and  looking  on.  If  there  were  thought 
of  apprenticing  him  to  a  trade,  I  should  say  he  'd 
make  a  very  fair  plumber. 

Wonderful  as  is  Mr.  Crowley  in  most  things, 
astonishing  as  are  his  feats  on  the  flying  trapeze, 
the  chief  attraction  is  to  see  him  eat.  Not  that 
he  eats  so  much,  or  so  awkwardly;  but  because  of 
the  excellence  of  his  table  manners.  Some  are 
born  to  a  knife  and  fork,  others  achieve  knives 
and  forks  —  but  this  monkey,  you  must  remember, 
had  a  knife  and  fork  thrust  upon  him.  He  cer- 
tainly was  not  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his 
mouth,  nor  with  a  napkin  in  his  hand.  I  am  not 
sure  that  even  the  missionaries  and  ministers-resi- 
dent of  Liberia  have  such  luxuries.  Yet  Mr. 
Crowley  uses  them  all  as  though  familiar  with 
them  from  the  cradle.  I  am 
a  judge  of  table  manners  — 
having,  in  my  time,  dined  at 
hotels,  railroad  restaurants, 
and  other  places  where  peo- 
ple eat  in  a  hurry  —  and  I 
greatly  admire  Mr.  Crow- 
ley's. He  cuts  his  food  into 
pieces  which  are  quite  small 
(compared  with  the  size  of 
his  mouth),  takes  his  soup 
noiselessly,  and  never  wipes 
his  fingers  on  the  table- 
cloth ! 

All  this  proves  that  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who 
wrote  the  "Vicar  of  Wake- 
field," which  you  will  read 
some  day,  also  wrote  a  bigger 
book,  called  "Animated 
Nature."  That  was  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
before  roller-skates  and  tri- 
cycles were  invented,  before 
Stanley  had  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  Africa.  Then, 
even  collections  of  postage- 
stamps  were  unknown,  and 
there  were  no  collectors  — 
perhaps  because  in  those 
days  there  were  no  postage- 
stamps.  Now  instead  of  ar- 
ranging his  animals  in  groups 
under  long  Latin  names,  good  Mr.  Goldsmith 
divided  them  off  into  "Animals  of  the  Cow  Kind," 
"Animals  of  the  Goat  and  Sheep  Kind,"  "Ani- 
mals of  the  Monkey  Kind,"  and  animals  of  a  great 
many  other  kinds.  Among  animals  of  the  mon- 
key kind  he  describes  what  he  calls  "  the  ourang- 
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ottUng,  Of  wUd  man  of  ibc  wood*,"  and  am  tt 

lo  havt  bMA  Um  Mr.  Cmwivy  oC  iImm  tfiy.  **  I 
iMvt  iftii  it***  Mft  Mr.  BviM.  **  give  III  ksiMi 
to  ihow  iIm  eom|Miiy  lo  ih« 

doOTi  I  ImW  MVfl  M  til  at 
tabic,  unlbkl  lit  napkin,  trl|w  ^ 
It-  !it'«.  malw  UM of  ilw ftpoon  /^ 
■*<>-t  (i>-  fork  to  carry  tk«  vkt* 
ualt  lo  its  mottik  t  pour  ovi 
Itswinv  into  a  glan,  toock 
gUiMt  «b«n  invited.** 

Mr.  Cnmky.  not  kwff  ago, 
ttiiad  kb  keeper  ami  Imi  hia 
arm.  Now  wr  aniiniU  .>r  iho 
human  ItimI  air  •  (xl 

by  what  «rv  ir«ll  -  tn* 

Mead  of  by  what  «rr  kn<i«l  to 
be  rigkt  or  wronit:  but  ihii 
doca  not  cxcutc  Mr.  Cro»lr)-. 
He  akottkl  not  kave  taated  of 
bia  iteeper,  eeen  to  nnd  oot 
wketker  or  not  ke  liked  kirn. 
Tkat  ia  not  tke  way  in  wkick 
a  KcnUrman  "  takes  a  friend 
by  the  arm/*  and  of  tki»  .Mr. 
Crowley  waa  made  aware  by 
a  box  on  tke  car  wkick  tent 
kim  howling  Into  a  comer, 
wkere  ke  boo'kooed  like  a 
mortified  ckild,  and  aecmed 
to  repent  of  kis  impoliteneaa. 
Speedy  repentance  osoally 
comet  with  speedy  panish> 
mcnt,  and  probably  Mr. 
Crowley  will  never  again  at> 
tempt  to  **  monkey**  with  to 
prompt  a  diadpUnarian. 

Mr.  Crowley  it  too  much  a 
monkey  of  the  world  to  judge 
of  persona  or  thingt  by  first 
sight.  No— A/  jttdget  by 
first  smell.  And  on  anything 
he  can  get  to  hit   nose  he  . 

b  ready  to  pronounce  an 
opinion.  If  you  ga^-e  him  a  story  to  read,  be  *d 
smcU  it  instead.  This  way  of  reading,  let  me  re* 
mark,  is  not  hard  on  one's  eyes,  and  can  be  done 
in  the  dark.  And  when  I  think  how  quiddy  dry 
and  improving  artides — such  at  every  one  writes 
for  children  and  no  one  readt^^oold  be  dispoeed 
of  by  Mr.  Crowley's  simple  method,  I  find  myself 
wishing  that  I  had  his  nose* 

Another  advantage  of  being  Mr.  Crowley,  would 
be  ih.it  one  would  have  two  pairs  of  hands  to  work 
with  —  I  mean,  to  play  with.  For  bb  feet  are,  in 
in  foct,  hands ;  you  might  say  that  be  took  a  tking    tradi 


•*  w  itm*"  \m*  M  ««ll  aa  10  my  umi  iw 
"  M  kaiMl.*'    If  >«•  fMiiad  Midar  dlt  p 

■beta  ba  asl "  penaipi  baay  wwi  comc 
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down  kit  kands ;  or  ke  covid  take  off  <ib  amm  lut 
to  yoa  withoot  laitiag  an  ann.  It  it  ftnay  «>  aee 
kim  kanl  on  a  rope  —  for  one  does  not  vttrf  day 
aee  a  CMV^kaoded  aailor  —  and  I  "m  sue,  too,  thai 
ke  *d  be  astowdiingly  bandy  to  kave  on  a 
Bat  I  do  hope  be  will  never  tnra  op  aa  a 
Tkink  kow  dreadfial  it  wonid  be  if  piaate 
play  a  dnet  by  themselves,  as  it  wcte!  Wby, 
there  *d  be  no  comfort  Cor  anybody! 

It  IS  to  be  regretted  that  ckiapaaKcs  do  not, 

like  children,  grow  nicer  as  tbey  grow  older.    B«< 

me  lo  say  that  tbey  do  not.    Whes 
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young,  they  are  playful,  frank,  and  confiding ; 
with  age,  they  become  morose,  treacherous,  and 
revengeful.  Whether  or  not  it  is  experience  with 
the  world  which  hardens  their  feelings  I  do  not 
know ;  but  an  old  chimpanzee  would  be  neither 
pleasant  nor  safe  as  a  playfellow.  For  the  matter 
of  that,  I  'd  scarcely  care  to  romp  with  Mr.  Crowley 
even.  The  strength  of  these  big  monkeys  is  ter- 
rible. Though  their  arms  look  lean,  they  're  all 
muscle  ;  feel  of  Mr.  Crowley's  (if  you  care  to),  and 


and  throw  stones  when  they  fall  out.  Other  ani- 
mals scratch,  kick,  or  bite ;  but  only  monkeys, 
men,  and  boys  take  to  clubs  and  stones.  I  've 
already  told  you  what  Mr.  Crowley  does  with  his 
broom.  I  may  add  that,  for  want  of  streets  in  the 
heart  of  Africa,  young  monkeys  can  pelt  each  other 
only  through  the  woods,  which  must  be  rather 
unsatisfying. 

Sometimes    1   wonder   how  it  would  be  if  the 
tables  were  turned,  and  one  of  us  were  captured 


A     rORTKAlr    Ol-'    .MK.     CKOWLEV. 


you  '11  get  a  good  idea  of  what  whipcord  and 
whalebone  twisted  together  would  be  like. 

If  animals  of  the  monkey  kind  only  went  on 
growing  sweeter  and  lovelier  as  they  grew  older,  as 
do  those  of  the  human  kind,  it  would  not  be  so  bad 
to  have  one  for  a  grandpapa.  But  I  'd  not  care 
to  have  a  miserable  chimpanzee  take  me  up  in  his 
arms,  for  there  's  no  saying  in  how  many  pieces 
he  'd  put  me  down. 

One  curious  thing  about  these  creatures,  is  that 
they  alone,  of  all  the  inferior  animals,  use  clubs 


by  the  chimpanzees.  Would  they  put  him  in  a 
cage  and  make  a  show  of  him  ?  Would  they  regret 
that  he  was  so  ignorant  of  their  ways,  and  try  to 
make  him  like  one  of  themselves?  Would  they 
try  to  teach  him  to  crack  nuts  with  his  teeth  — 
and  perhaps  to  scratch  his  ear  with  his  right  foot  ? 
Would  they  consider  him  as  belonging  to  a  lower 
creation  because,  instead  of  being  contented  with 
what  was  around  him  and  piling  up  the  sawdust 
that  lay  ready  to  his  hand,  he  kept  reaching  for 
what  was  not  in  sight,  and  insisted  on  trying  to 
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not  •vcn  pivtty  pkMm  on  Umoi  -  'aitt  aad  htpi  by  iIMm  isr  a  wlwl*  > 

of pwitdwitt, Md dMrttort oT UUag /    ^..^^»^k^f  bof  ktfti  mo  Hbtt  -  —  ^  m 

think  b«  wnnid  tiOM  in  nndlng  bonki  and  new  ililniiiiMii  4mL  dMy 

pnfwn,  whan,  to  fcr  at  llMy  mw,  Iw  conld  fil  ai  Mi  eaft  «i4  ifvdted  mm  inm 

iIm  bmt  that  ««•  In  iIm  papm  byonly  —ailing  iIm*  waM  of  and  wnn  anidaa 

ihem  r  iMvt  dona  wUk  ilrfa  cMmpinMa. 

Mr.  Goldanllli  lalb  ut  iliai  lliillbn  qnoMi  U  uini  doMma  anoilMf  t  and  H 

Braaaa  (a  gnml  mvckr  of  long  ago)  aa  Mying  ovoMng*  k  may  yal  ba  my  fsod 

ihal  a  nagro  boy  wa»  "•*<''  c'fitufMi  by  bi*  *'»ikl  mamiuy  tut  mt  bioftatibM. 
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THE    QUEST. 
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Tiiiuut  once  was  a  raatlaM  boy 
Wbo  dwell  in  a  home  by  tbe  ten, 
Wbeie  tbe  water  danced  for  Joy 
And  the  wind  was  glad  and  frrc : 
But  he  Mid,  **  Good  Mother,  Oh !  let  me  go ; 
For  the  dullest  pLicc  in  the  world,  I  know, 
It  this  little  brown  house, 
This  old  brown  house, 
Under  the  apple-tree. 

' '  I  will  travel  eaat  and  west ; 
The  loveliest  boofies  I  *11  see ; 
And  when  I  have  found  the  best. 
Dear  mother,  I  'U  come  for  thee. 
I  'II  come  for  thee  in  a  year  and  a  day, 
And  joyfully  then  we  11  haste  away 

From  thb  little  brown  bouse. 
This  okl  brown  bouse. 
Under  tbe  apple>lree.** 


So  be  ifwalad  baiv  and  tncfv, 

Tboogh  ba  saw  in  lands  nHMt  Mr 
Tba  coadiaal  hoaaa  dwre  be. 
He  •omcddag  ndaaed  ftoai  tbe  sea  or  tiky, 
Tdl  be  lumed  again,  with  a  wwdbl  sigh* 
To  the  little  brown  bowe, 
ibe old  brown  bonss^ 
Under  tbe  apple.|ice. 

Tben  the  oMMber  saw  and  smikd, 
Whdc  ber  beart  grew  gbd  and  ftcc 
**  Hast  tboa  cboaen  a  hone,  my  ddU  ? 
Ab,  wbeie  sludl  we  dwell  ?"  qnoifc  she 
And  be  said,  **  Sw«ei  Mother,  ftoni  easiio 
Tbe  bireliest  bone,  and  the  denraal  and  beat. 
Is  a  Utile  brown  boose. 
An  old  brown  boose. 
Under  an  appfe-uve.** 


I 


CHILDREN    AND    AUTHORS. 


By  William  H.  Rideing. 


UTHORS  are  often  said  to  belong  to  what 
they  call  in  Latin  the  ^enus  irritabile, 
or  as  we  should  say  in  English,  "  the 
irritable  race."  But  those  who  find 
pleasure  in  reading  will  prefer  to 
think  of  them  as  resembling  that 
distracted  gentleman  in  John  Leech's 
picture,  who  appears,  pen  in  hand, 
at  his  study  door  to  protest,  ever  so 
gently,  against  the  noise  which  his 
children  are  making  in  the  hall  and 
on  the  stairs. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  he  has  been 
making  frantic  efforts  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  for  an  hour  or  more, — 
struggling,  no  doubt,  to  do  the  work 
which  is  to  feed  and  clothe  those 
boisterous  young  ones.  He  stands 
there  in  an  attitude  of  despair,  with 
the  very  mildest  expression  of  pro- 
test on  his  face,  saying,  "Now,  my 
dear  children,  my  dear  children,  do 
be  quiet !  "  and  when  he  withdraws 
after  his  remonstrance,  as  the  artist 
leaves  us  to  suppose  that  he  does,  let 

us  hope  that  the  children  will  take  pity  on  him  and  go  away  into  the  garden. 

Irritable  though  they  may  be  with  others,  authors  are  usually  fond  of  children,  and  patient  with 

them.      For  instance,  the  poet  Campbell  was  a  man  of  violent  temper,  but  he  was  all  tenderness 

and  gentleness  with  young  people. 

One  day  in  the  park  he  passed  a  child  with  a  face  so  beautiful  that  it  haunted  him,  and  he  longed 

to  see  it  again.     He  sought  and  inquired,  but  in  vain.    Then  he  put  an  advertisement  in  the  papers : 

"A  gentleman,  sixty-three  years  old,  who,  on  Saturday  last,  between  six  and  seven  P.  M.,  met  a  most  interesting-looking  child,  but 
who  forbears  from  respect  for  the  lady  who  had  her  in  hand,  to  ask  the  girl's  name  and  abode,  will  be  gratefully  obliged  to  those  who 
have  the  happiness  of  possessing  the  child,  to  be  informed  where  she  lives,  and  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  see  her  again." 

Now,  Campbell  had  certain  mischievous  friends  who  decided  to  answer  this  advertisement,  and 
not  knowing  what  other  address  to  give  they  picked  out  the  last  name  in  the  London  Directory.  The 
next  day  the  poet  set  out,  expecting  to  see  the  lovely  child.  When  he  arrived  at  the  house  he  was 
shown  into  the  drawing-room. 

"  Madam,"  he  said  to  the  lady  he  found  there,  "may  I  now  be  allowed  to  see  your  beautiful 
offspring  ? " 

She  looked  at  him  with  astonishment  and  indignation  for  a  moment,  and  then  rang  for  the  servant  to 
show  him  to  the  door. 

One  remembers  the  friendship  of  Prince  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  King  James  the  First,  for  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  a  courtier,  an  explorer,  and   a   man    of  science,    as   well    as    an    author. 
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i<4!  •  ihv  Tow«r  of  LaMoM  far  tkuwdt  » 

i"<>  >e»  Henry  Mid  I  liw  iaMi< 

t  III)  Uthcr  would  Iwrp  mkIi  •  bM  lM«Ml}rl»' 

>»  Mid  MCfc 

H  Uw  Child  frUBdrtiipi  or  Uw  •  Hllif  M* 

Im>  (iMrfoii  and  Vohaii*.  m ««II  m  Imow  J»* 

iboMof  ■  (knmui  •tttbut.  <;acilir.  pmt  wpnm  kmt ,  %*> 

In  iIm:  ( ^xitvn  Annr  iKrtr  «-«•  «  cl«b  M  Md  ihra  Uiigli  M  > 

London  lotrhkhbcloftiM  IK  •^faiiMMav*  'wm  to  tuaplr,  4o 

Ibon  of  iht  hnm,  and  ll  w««  tm«i  «iMioat  vvtry  Umm  Ikty 

yMT  lo  dwt  MOM  rrlgntog  bcauiy  ■•  a  "  loM.**  iMalrtoii  * 

One  year  ibvy  cImim  Lady  WoitWjr    Montaffv.  fPtwtliyT< 

who  WAS  iHrn  only  eteHi  ymir*  «M.     KW  •«*  •»«»«  wm  fafor<l 

for  by  her  f<iilirr.  t>  -igM. 

genllcmcn  fnl  If  -   know  of  only  two 

irrtHc  hrr  n4iitr  wiih  the  pomta  of  Unv  diainoiida  Msog  Mlo  a  difcMt  of 

upon      ihCir      »«iciri^-la»tr%, 

LAleinlifo. »)  <ix  * 

Ins  her  e»|>»  ■  '^ 

Mitl: 


(«  Im* 

^ortea, 

H« 


-4. 


wlwa  ■#  WM 


MnadCasddMiM 


i 


V 


ctTninij.** 

One  it  forced  to  think* 
however,  that  it  would 
have  been  much  better 
for  ao  young  a  child  had 
•he  been  at  home  and  in 
bed. 

Nearly  all  of  the  great- 
est  modem  author*  have 
left  records  of  friendfthips 
with  diUdren.  Coleridge 
used  to  call  children  King* 
dom  of  Hca\-enites,  and  a 
very  celebrated  critic  has 
said,  *'  A  man,  whatever 
his  mental  posrers,  can 
t.iko  til  li);ht  in  the  society 
oi  .1 1  liilil,  when  a  person 
of  intellect  for  more 
matured,  but  inferior  to 
his  own,  would  be  simply 
insufferable.** 

Going  further  back,  we 
come  to  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
who,   himself  a  diild  in 

many  ways  all  his  life,  had  a  true  aflectioo  for    so  well  that,  had  they  caicd  for  hiai,  they  wmM 
children.  have  seen  ^at  tboogh  he  did  ooi  shiae  at  sdHiol 

Goldsmith  n-as  one  of  the  eight  children  of  a    he  waa  no  doh. 
poor  clergyman   in   Ireland  who  found  it  more        **  Well,  sir,  when  do  you  iniead  to  grow  haad- 
than  he  could  do  to  provide  for  so  large  a  foaaily.    some?  **  said  ooe  of  his  relairres,  who  was  ao(  oue 
The  poverty  his  brothers  and  sisters  knew,  Oliver    of  the  best  of  men. 
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"  I  mean  to  get  better  when  you  do,  sir,"  the 
boy  replied,  with  dignity. 

Then  when  he  was  dancing  a  hornpipe  in  the 
house  of  his  uncle  John,  the  person  who  was 
providing  the  music  called  him  "  Ugly  ^Esop." 
Quickly  enough  Oliver  retorted : 

"  Our  herald  hath  proclaimed  this  saying, 
See  JEsop  dancing  and  his  monkey  playing." 

Still,  his  schoolmaster  labored  with  him,  and  his 


inn ;  and,  as  a  joke,  was  directed  to  the  house  of 
the  Squire,  where  he  called  for  supper  and  a  room, 
treating  the  inmates  as  though  they  were  servants. 
Not  until  he  called  for  his  reckoning  the  next 
morning  did  he  learn  that  he  was  in  a  private 
house,  and  that  the  Squire,  realizing  the  mistake, 
had  taken  pleasure  in  humoring  him  in  it.  Long 
afterwards  he  made  this  incident  the  motive  of 
"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful comedies  ever  written. 


LITTLE    OLIVER    GOLDSMITH     DANCING    A     HORNPIPE     IN    THE     HOUSE    OF     HIS     UNCLE    JOHN. 


schoolmates  laughed  at  him  ;  and  of  all  the  boys 
in  the  village  he  was  regarded  as  the  least  promis- 
ing. Whenever  any  one  had  a  worthless  toy  to 
sell,  Oliver  Goldsmith  would  buy  it; — that  is,  if 
he  happened  to  have  the  money,  which  was  not 
often.  He  was  as  simple  in  such  matters  as  Moses 
Primrose,  whose  bargain  in  green  spectacles  may 
be  read  of  in  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  was 
always  being  cheated  and  deluded. 

Once,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  set  out  for  a 
holiday  with  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  a  most  un- 
usual amount;  and  being  detained,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  spend  the  night  in  a  village  some 
distance  from  home.  He  inquired  for  the  best 
house  in  the  village,  meaning,  of  course,  the  best 


Guineas  and  holidays  were  alike  scarce,  how- 
ever, and  when  he  entered  college  it  was  as  a 
"sizar,"  a  name  given  to  certain  students  who  were 
educated  for  a  reduced  sum,  in  consideration  of 
waiting  at  table  and  sweeping  the  halls.  He  had 
to  wear  a  servant's  badge,  and  to  endure  the  jeers 
of  those  students  who  were  more  fortunate. 

He  was  now  poorer  than  ever,  for  his  father 
had  died ;  but  he  eked  out  the  allowance  his 
relatives  made  him,  with  the  shillings  he  received 
for  ballads  written  for  the  street-singers.  His 
guardian  angel  had  whispered  to  him,  as  Thackeray 
says,  and  he  not  only  found  in  himself  a  gift  for 
versification,  but  also  a  solace  in  exercising  it. 
Night  after  night  he  would  leave  the  college  to 
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bear  bit  aiiucf  ning,  and  ibvn,  mmitng  wow 

hof  ffur  ladM  Mfwc  — •  tblwrtog  cbild  Of  actytog 

-•  b«  wovld  givt  away  •v«ry  pmoy  be  bad, 

ig-  hti  own  buogvr,  bit  icaiily  Ibod,  and 

room  tn  wbleb  be  bad  to  worb  and 

I'lubi  tnanf  «rbo  bad  bagbed  ai  bii 

4ntl  Awk«r«r«l  nuuuMfi  ikmiM  Hatr  iMid 

o  Mill  a  fouh  *nd  if  H  to  Mh  lo  U 

I  utuiblc  lo  Mc  MiArtng  «itl»<>iii  ai« 

'   '  >  tool  lo  Uw  9Pd  of 


bMi  lo  iai  baf  laba 


tit  itm 


•  M    |4< 


DOC 

•eir 

.  be  trt 

(•III   vu 
<ltf>* 


lemiKiK 

bladay^ 
Afkci 

In   WVri 

beoomc  *  • ' 

bave  bim,  ti  > 

for  onliiMUon  in  a  pAir  of  to) 

oui  inlondlnR  to  »iu(iy  U^  ••> 

riccccd  of  hit  muncy  in  t)u 

burgh  and  cnlcrvU  a   mc<i4(««  «*.<it>ui, 

without  a  diploma. 

Then  be  croMcd  the  GMooal,  and  irayalad  on 
fool  ibrougb  Holland,  Germany,  Switterbnd, 
Italy,  and  France.  He  bad  Ultk  or  no  money, 
and  poverty  waa  bis  iMeparable  companion.  He 
claimed  tbe  boepitality  of  convenu  and  mooaa> 
tcrie« ;  and  when  thcte  were  not  to  be  Iband  he 
ftlcpl  in  bam*,  or,  at  a  pinch,  even  under  the 
hedge*.  In  Italy  there  «rerc  univcrtitie*  in  which 
on  certain  day*  vanout  learned  subjects  wetv 
diacitssed,  and  any  stranger  who  showed  skill  in 
debate  was  rewarded  with  a  sum  of  money,  a 
supper,  and  a  night's  lodging.  Like  a  knight- 
errant  of  old.  Goldsmith  joined  in  these  contests, 
and  sometimes  won  the  prises.  But  bis  chief 
resource  on  hb  travels  was  a  flute,  which  he  played 
passably  well ;  and  though  &sbk>nable  city  people 
may  have  found  his  performances  "  odious,"  the 
peasants  before  whose  doors  he  lingered,  and 
especially  their  children,  were  alwa>^  willing  to 
invite  htm  in  and  give  him  food  and  shelter. 

After  a  year,  he  reiumcd  lo  Kngland,  having 
only  a  few  half-pence  in  his  pocket ;  and  going  to 
London  be  attempted  to  practice  as  apothecary's 
cleric  From  thb  a  friend  rescued  bim,  and  at- 
tempted to  establisb  him  as  a  physictan  —  for  one 
of  the  foreign  universities  had  conferred  a  degree 
upon  him  —  but  patients  were  few  and  £ir  between, 
and  while  at  their  bedsides  he  had  to  bold  bis  bat 
to  his  brc.ist  to  hide  the  hole  in  ha  ooai. 

Another  friend  found  a  place  for  him  as  laber 
in  a  school :  but  the  boys  made  his  life  miserable, 
though  he  was  kind  to  them  and  contributed  to 
their  entertainment  with  his  flute,  and  by  teUing 
them  the  wonderful  stories  of  which  he  bod  an 
endless  supply.  He  spent  most  of  his  small  salary 
;n  buying  sweetmeats  for  them,  and  in  rdieving 
beggars,  until  at  last  the  headmaster's  wife  bad  to 


Ow  4af  wbfM  bt  wm 

fMMSfdlOtpMkoflbt 

a  hnoottdfi  of  MMie»  i 
lo  ibr  aiiriciiwMM  of  a 

"Ikii  turvljr  ftm  do  not 
genikflMMl 


■wtlobt 
•Tbonr 


Ma  iM.  IM 


M  iOCMly. 


a 
bay 


of  ddk  Mnd  OMMd  Mn  to  look  bock 
wUk  JMtnaa  |Niin  lo  ibai  petted  of  Mr,  Iboogb  be 

Maeting  oat  of  tiiaai  bi  iba  fuaft,  aAar  bt  bad 

■MBOMb 

Tba 
and  bia  wtfi  mv  by  bia  ildt,  biH 
ibbikof  bbnonlyaa  ibt  tcfcadboy  bIiom  tm  wmd 
to  tmsL 

**  I  an  dettgbud  to  tec  ymt,  Saa,"  be  cifad. 
**  CooM,  my  boy,  I  mosl  treat  yoa  to  lometbiag. 
Wbai  thaU  tt  bt^  Appka?**  aaybig  wtocb,  ba 
led  tba  btwOdrnd  gantkamn  toan  ii»li  iinwii 
standing  at  tbe  oomcr,  bMndfaig  to  amm  bte  wilb 
fruit,  aa  Coldwniib,  ibca  a  caMffiy,  aaad  to  do 
wban  a  poor  mber* 

Ceasing  to  be  aa  oiber,  ba  brrstot  the  ila««  of 
a  bookseller,  writing  essays,  poems,  and  uorica,  to 
order.  Tboogb  siigbtcd  at  tbe  time,  tbcse  have 
since  been  reoircfed  and  plaoed  laioag  tbe  ticaa* 
arcs  of  Englisb  litetatme.  A  baid  time  be  bad 
of  it,  Utde  better,  faMkcd,  tban  wbcs  be  was  a  sior 
at  Trinity  College,  Dvbbn :  and  eapcrfcnce  bad 
Uttgbt  bim  no  leasoa  in  thrift  wbicb  be  caiad  to 
remember.  Improvident  atill,  be  woald  gnw  away 
Us  last  penny  tboagb  ba  needed  it  to  appraas  bia 
own  hunger. 


He  lodged  in  Green  Arbor  Coort,  a 
bouse  in  a  miserable  neigbbuibood,  and  biacMNlMa 
were  so  ragged  tbat  be  coald  go  oot  only  ia  tbe  aigbc 
tiaw.  Often,  wbea  it  seemed  Us  bead 
from  tbe  notte  made  by  tbe  scobfing 
the  romping  cbildren,  be  woald  go  ( 
quiet  them  by  playing  Us  date;  and  thoagjb  Ua 
fcUow-lodgers  aad  neigbbon  were  poor  and  aneda- 
catcd,  tbey  aOlovcd  tbe  aaiMtaaaie  poet. 

One  day  a  dbiiagaisbed  viator  caase  to  aee 
biai,—  no  lem  a  person  tbaa  Thoana  Percy,  tbe 
Bisbop  of  Dromoee.  GoUsasilh  aat  at'a  table 
writing  an  **  EnqnirT  into  PoKto  tearniag*  (Jto* 
think  of  it,  an  "  Enquiry  into  PoGto  I  f  araiag* 
aaikfat  socb  sarroandings !)  Tbe  only  fiuaitare 
was  a  bed,  a  table,  and  tbe  cbair  in  wUcfc  tbe 
poet  sat. 

**  While  we  were  uaifeising,"  tbe  Bbbop  baa 
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written,  "some  one  gently  tapped  at  the  door,  and 
being  desired  to  come  in,  a  poor  ragged  little  girl 
of  a  very  becoming  demeanor  entered  the  room, 
and,  dropping  a  curtsy,  said,  '  My  mamma  sends 
her  compliments,  and  begs  the  favor  of  you,  to 
lend  her  a  potful  of  coals.'  " 

Goldsmith  was  always  willing  to  lend  —  and  to 
borrow. 


"  BY    AND     BY    THE    DOOR    OPENED,     AND    GOLDSMITH     HIMSELF     APPEARED." 

On  another  occasion  the  landlord  of  the  same 
house  was  dragged  to  jail  for  debt,  and  his  wife 
and  children  came  to  the  poet  begging  that  he 
would  help  them.  He  had  no  money.  What 
could  he  do?     Quite    recently  he  had   borrowed 


some  money  to  buy  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  so  that 
he  might  make  a  decent  appearance  in  presenting 
himself  for  examination  at  a  hospital,  in  which  he 
hoped  to  get  a  situation.  He  bundled  up  the  suit 
and  took  it  to  the  pawnbroker's,  returning  with 
the  money  to  relieve  the  distressed  family.  A 
week  or  so  later,  he  himself  was  again  on  the 
verge  of  starvation. 

One  more  story  of  his  goodness, 
and  we  shall  be  done.  His  genius 
was  at  last  recognized,  and  he 
became  one  of  the  great  men  of 
London  society.  One  day,  when 
visiting  at  the  house  of  Colman, 
the  dramatist,  he  took  his  host's 
little  son  on  his  knee  and  began 
to  play  with  him.  The  child  did 
not  like  it,  and  slapped  Gold- 
smith's face,  for  which  he  was  car- 
ried off  in  disgrace  and  locked  up 
in  a  dark  room.  He  bawled  and 
kicked  for  deliverance,  believing, 
as  he  said  in  after  years,  that  if 
nobody  would  pity  him,  some  one 
might  release  him  if  only  to  abate 
a  nuisance. 

By  and  by  the  door  opened,  and 
Goldsmith  himself  appeared,  with 
his  face  still  red  from  the  slap.  He 
at  once  began  to  caress  the  offender, 
who  continued  to  sulk  and  pout. 
Then  he  brought  three  shillings  out 
of  his  pocket  and  promised  to  show 
a  trick,  for  which  purpose  he  found 
three  hats. 

"  These  shillings,"  he  said,  "  are 
England,  France,  and  Spain.  Now, 
behold  !  Hey,  presto,  cockalorum !  " 
The  shillings,  which  had  been  dis- 
tributed, each  under  a  different  hat, 
were  suddenly  and  in  the  most  mys- 
terious way  found  all  together  under 
one  hat. 

Ever  after  that,  the  boy  and  the 

poet  were  the  fastest   friends ;    nor 

did  the  latter  ever  visit  the  Colman 

house  that  he  was  not  entreated  to 

play  "  Hey,  cockalorum  !  " 

It  is  well  known  that  the  works  of  Goldsmith 

are  among  the  noblest  in  the  English  language  :  but 

there  is  one  work  for  which  children,  especially,  owe 

him  a  debt,  since  he  is  said  to  have  written  the 

wonderful  story  of  "  Goody  Two-shoes." 
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A  0000  hwmkwpcf  »m  Um  widow  Tcmplto, 
A  |ood  moliMf I  a  swid  inlilfvwt  ■  food  tM%li* 
bor,— a  good  woman  in  gvn«niL  Among  Iwr 
ntgrott  WM  out  wbo  had  riam  into  tomt  dMtoo> 
Uoo  In  ibt  flunlly  at  quHt  nn  oarly  aft,  and  kit 
n«mt  waa  littlt  Ike.  Frpm  bte  middlo  npwatd, 
he  waa  all  that  ought  reaaooabljr  to  be  expected  of 
a  negro  baby :  but  hb  lower  eatremlika  were  not 
•alisAictory.  lib  lega,  Cmt  tomt  rvaaoo,  although 
ntti  waniinit  riihrr  in  fonn  or  longitude,  were  lack* 
inil  in  flnhy  and  muacular  deirelopment.  So  that 
when  he  waa  as  much  at  two  yean  old,  he  had  not 
IcArned  to  walk,  nor  even  (irmly  Mand  akme.  He 
was  an  excellent  crawler,  however,  the  vigor  and 
agility  of  hit  arma  compensating  wcU  for  other 
deSdendea  that  might  have  obstructed  or  at 
least  delayed  hMomotion.  Altogether,  he  wna  a 
TAiher  pronoonoed  diaractcr  for  a  person  of  hia 
age  and  aodal  position.  Thb  pronouncement  pro- 
ceeded, for  the  mo»t  part,  along  the  line  of  eating. 
He  had  early  evinced  a  fondnem,  that  in  one  so 
>'oung  might  be  cbaractcriaed  as  almost  remark* 
Able,  for  eatables,  or  for  whatever  he  took  lo  be 
eatables,  of  every  description  that  came  within 
reach  of  hb  hands  or  within  sight  of  hb  eyes. 
Thoee  eyes  had  acquired  the  habit  when  not 
obscured  by  sleep,  or  the  dark,  of  rolling  them- 
selves around  almost  constantly  in  a  way  which  led 
to  the  suspicion  that  they  were  in  search  of  some- 
thing good.  Those  hands  had  learned,  from  an 
extremely  early  period  in  hn  career,  to  extend 
themselves  in  petitioning,  and  (I  may  as  well  con- 
fess), sometimes,  indeed,  in  grabbing,  often  in 
stealing  attitudes;  though,  in  fairness,  I  Aould 
add  that,  down  to  thb  date  (or  up  to  it,  whichrver 
b  proper  to  say),  they  bad  never  stolen  anything 
except  for  the  purpose  or  with  intent  to  cat  it.  or 
to  tr)'  to  eat  iu  It  never  could  be  accounted  for 
that  he  was  so  tardy  in  learning  the  use  of  speech, 
for  he  had  a  voice  which  might  be  called  tremen- 
dous, when  put  forth  to  its  best,  as  it  often  was 
while  he  was  sufiering  from  physical  pain  or  more 
frequently  from  anger  over  a  disappointment.  In 
understanding,  there  was  not  a  person,  white  or 
bUfdc,  on  the  place  iHw  did  not  consider  him  fnOy 


iheeqnnl  of  any 

wMhhi  their 


optntan  that  he  was  m$pri¥t*  u*  ihcm  ail 

Upon  development  so  tnegnlar,  LMile  tlw^ 
"  mammy**  used  mtKli  lo  spoodMe*  oad  not  hi* 
fiiiiwttv  wowld  sAm  vmlsm  to  lodelflB  in  om* 
dicHona  ■•  lo  nanlu. 

**Dm  boy'—ilw  wonki  any  hi  ike  loot  of  a 
woman  who  fecit  ikni  ske  knows  wkat  rfMittyk- 
tog  aboM  — **dM  boy  aki' no  coaoMi  ckie.  Bar 
ke  ain'  nuver  be'n  a  ooiMmi  ddK  ■*<  ii<Mt  ke 
brn  homed. 

The  nuvie  of  Little  Ike  «■•  kit  dMar  TM  C*  < 
traction  of  Maidda).  some  seven  or 
older.   Now,  instead  of  Ike  nideac  I 
which  ought  to  exitt  becwoi 
TiU  unfortanaiely  fell  fPial  dlangnid  for 
Ike,  and  the  konesily  keievtd  ikM  dtft  waa  tko 

Yet.  after  mock  sMdjr  and  iciaciion  to  ike 
mid«t  of  a  considerable  amobcr  of  napleainai  per* 
sonal  experiences,  ake  kad  evolveo  a  ikeory  of 
her  own.  in  the  ooondaeat  of  wkkk  ske  kad 
feitk.  Having  to  carry  ker  ckarge  to  ker  i 
upon  ker  shoo  Mem  whenever  a  chnsfe  of 
was  neoesaary  or  desirable,  ske  was  want  lo 
with  tach  and  only  sack  degree  of  I 
ncm  as  Ae  suppuaed  (oftei 
enable  her  to  eacape  paaiskasent  far  oosimiooe  to 
that  line  of  duty. 

Till  tras  whipped  not  only  for  her  owo  aria- 
demeanors,  but  abo  for  Little  Ike's.  If  Little  Ike, 
while  m  her  charge,  crkd  with  violence,  wkecker 
the  caaae  was  apparent  or  not.  Till  waa  paaisked 
for  it.  When  kb  rogaiik  kaada  were  faaad  to 
have  in  their  grasp  an  item  of  coatrabnad  eatable 
property .  down  on  TtlTs  skoalden  caase  Ike  tuckary 
or  the  peacby-tiee  switch.  Cuassqacatly,  after 
**  toting**  Ike  until  she  had  beooaaemaAfeiigaed, 
she  would  set  him  on  dw  groaad,  and  addicm 
him  after  dib  manner : 

**  Maaamy  and  dem  need  n1  talk  t*  me  en  say 
appetite  de  only  marter  wid  you.  It  *s  dat,  bwt 
topo*datitHlaiinesB,enoatopo*dat  it*saxaa- 
ness,  en  wasaer  *n  dat.  You  too  faey  f  lam  tf 
walk  en  talk,  en  you  dat  meaa  yoa  daf  aadly  love 
t*  have  me  lose  aqr  beef  en  break  aqraelfdiNmnp 
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totin'  you  all  over  queation ;  en  den  see  mammy  greedy.  En  I  tell  you  now,"  she  would  add,  lift- 
a-layin  de  peachy-tree  on  me  fcr  your  meanness,  ing  her  finger  in  solemn  warning,  "  If  you  don' 
Dat  time  you  bit  me,  case  I  tuck  out  your  han'  dat     min',  de  Bad  Man  '11  git  you  fo'  you  knows  it." 


DAT     AIN'    no     common     CHILE  !  " 


green  apple  you  stole  out  o'  my  pocket,  you  hol- 
ler'd,  you  did,  en  soon  's  mammy  came  at  me 
wid  de  peachy-tree,  you  hushed,  you  did,  en  you 
went  to  laughin'.  Can'  fool  me  'bout  you,  boy; 
you  des'  es  lazy  en  you  des'  es  mean  as  you  is 


Her  reminder  of  the  mirth  in  which  he  had  in- 
dulged on  the  occasion  referred  to  was  just,  and  to 
a  degree  excusable  was  her  resentment  therefor. 
For  while  in  general  the  sportive  element  in  Little 
Ike's  being  appeared  to  have  taken  on  almost  no 
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,•;  he  iilwii^  Mcrmrd  lo  llwl  iIm 
i4Cllon  when  'fill  »a*  hrtriK 
MMrtiiiMni  by  Uughtng  aloud. 


Ill 


1*1 


i«  «vt«  lolw  liad 
nt  A  wAfnlfiK  can 


III.  I'  ti»       A       ,    ■ 

fr«*m  her  ittAmmy.  wtiuhl  i> 

Cffiilral  |M>inl  of  duly.     M 

chltird  ihc  moihrr  fur  her  f 

upon  TlU|  and  many  a  Umr  mc}  mmi  i 

vented  or  lenened  through  her  inietfcmce 


(|  In  the 
i4  olWn 

iflictkNit 


Mia  far  a  (MM  calkd  **dMd»,'*of  iHncIi  giilaof 
boUinMafa  fvtfe  CmnL  Cnmteg  Uivd  of  ihk  apart 
alkcr  MMW  iMie*  At  i hooghi  the  MMgM  tcale  iW 
fwdeA'CMoe  a«d  «•!»  a  httef  tgpedhioii  le  ilw 
■iriatwiry  tmt,  wlioia  frvii  iMd  JmI  W(mi  lo  labe 
M  M  mmiIiAm  fidiMM>  LJlila  Ikt  rfwwadL  bjr 
•erenU  viiMiilafcibla  iffM*  Ma  wwflttagiMaa  la 
lie  left  ak«e  i  but,  after  ooe  cry,  he  mm 
to  lilefiot  hi  a  way  which*  il  the 
TtQ  wffv  wQ  RMMdad«  Might  be  rvgM<dad  m  m 
novel  aiM  Mther  feMarlHWie*  riM  mom 
a  fcv  doMM  of  iIm  yooog  ink  had  boto 


"  KM   I  TWX  TOO   MOW,'    SMS   «OVU» 


Alio,  urrnM  MSB  VI 
nrr  vov  toT 


fit..  -V  vov  tnv 


MV    «•*     u. 


(>r«at  as  was  Little  Ike's  voradfy,  even  his 
mammy,  who  claimed  to  know  him  best,  believed 
that  she  had  found,  one  day,  that  its  vastness  had 
been  underrated.  The  incident  I  am  about  to  relate 
was  more  than  sufficient,  not  only  to  alarm  a  parent, 
but  to  excite  compassion  in  any  person  at  all  capa- 
ble of  s)*mpathy  with  ihe  sufferings  of  humanity. 

After  dinner.  Till  lifted  Ike  up.  and  took  him 
out  for  a  limited  excursion  about  the  yard.  In 
a  comer  of  the  yard  was  a  small  thicket  of 
plum-trees  and  cherr>--tTees.  in  the  shade  of  which 
Till  used  often  to  rest  with  her  charge,  seated  on 
a  couple  of  boards.     She  had  piled  there  quite  a 


palled  and  rowiiimfd,  when  the  nwthw  fTtUt^ 
hNMfly  to  her  from  the  Idtcben.  Till  ran  back  in 
aocfa  haste  that,  in  nrrnMing  the  Cenoe,  she  fefl 
sprawling,  and  did  not  answer  the  oft-fcpcnted 
calls  until  she  had  risen  from  the  gronnd.  when 
she  was  seen  bjr  ber  maouny,  who,  breathing  and 
uttering  Beroest  Utreatrnings,  mn  to  the  tfaicfcet. 
To  her  horror,  there  sat  Little  Ike,  aaraying  his 
body,  Idddng  with  ntasost  poaiiile  earaestneas 
and  activity,  moring  op  and  down  both  hands, 
filled  with  pebbles;  while  from  his  mooib  pro- 
traded  a  stone  of  sndi  nu^nitnde  that  no  adidi, 
to  say  nodiing  of  n  baby,  conld  have  svallawed  it. 
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Mrs.  Templin,  in  answer  to  the  mother's  frantic 
screams,  soon  reached  the  scene.  Lifting  Little 
Ike  from  the  ground,  she  repaired  with  all  speed 
to  the  house,  followed  closely  by  the  mother,  and 
by  the  sister  from  afar.  Mrs.  Templin  sat  down 
on  a  front  step,  the  mother  and  Till  on  either  side. 

"  T'ank  goodness!"  said  the  mother.  "  Dat 
rock  wuz  too  big  for  him  to  swaller !  " 

On  its  withdrawal,  which  was  not  effected  with- 
out some  difficulty.  Little  Ike  repressed  the  scream 
he  had  first  thought  to  utter,  and  slyly  putting  forth 
his  hand  he  slid  it  into  his  sister's  pocket,  drew 
therefrom  a  half-ripe  strawberry,  and  before  he 
could  be  arrested,  had  plunged  it  into  his  mouth. 
Mrs.  Templin  laughed  aloud. 

"Well,  ef  dat  don'  beat !  Dat  gal  wan'  to  leave 
dat  boy,  en  go  atter  dem  strawbays ;  en,  ter  keep 
dat  boy  from  hoU'in',  she  qwam  dat  big  rock  in 
he  mouf;  en  ef  dey  is  peachy-trees  'nough  in  de 
orchid " 


"  No,  ma'am,  mammy,  no  ma'am,"  began  Till, 
"I  'clar " 

"Stop,  Till,"  said  her  mistress,  "or  you  are 
certain  to  make  matters  worse.  Take  the  child 
and  go  back  to  your  play,  and  try  to  mind  better 
what  you  do.  You  might  have  injured  the  poor 
little  fellow,  and  he  your  own  brother  at  that." 

"  Mist'ess,"  said  the  woman  in  a  tone  of  remon- 
strance that  was  almost  piteous,  "  you  ain'  gwine 
let  dat  huzzy  off  dat  way,  showly, —  is  you  ?  Nuver 
you  min' !  "  she  called  after  Till,  who  was  hurriedly 
making  off,  "  I  '11  git  you.  You  'pen'  on  it.  I  '11 
git  you  !  " 

"No,  Judy,  you  are  not  to  whip  her  for  that. 
We  've  all  been  too  badly  scared  to  feel  anything 
but  thankful.  Go  back  to  the  kitchen,  and  try  to 
be  thankful  instead  of  being  so  angry,"  said  Mrs. 
Templin.  And  Judy  went  her  way,  muttering, 
"  Bes'  mist'ess  a-livin' — but  she  alluz  wtts  too 
easy  wid  dat  gal." 


(To  be  continued.) 


BETWEEN     TWO    LITTLE    ROBBERS. 

(after    a    painting   by    l6o    dehaisne.     from    a   photograph,  by  permission    of    ad.  BRAUN  &  CO.) 


A    ROMAN    MAN.O'.WAR'S    MAX 

A.  tK  111. 


'  N  for  ihc  day  were  over  in  Ljronv 

ri  );:  Had  IcA  the  circut;  the  x-ktor*  in 

>  to  their  qauteis,  and  the  wide 
:  lie  worken  whote  duty  it  wa»  to 
pu  jKii..-  the  ground  for  the  next  dajr*t  g^mtt. 

( tld  Uulbus,  the  master  of  the  gUdiaton.  loanged 
at  his  ease  upon  the  broad  bear^in  covered  bench 
in  the  house  of  the  prefect ;  and,  stretched  upon 
the  mosaic  floor  at  his  iiect,  eadi  with  dun  on 
hand,  lay  the  prefect's  two  children,  Antonius  and 
Sabtna. 

Sturdy  and  healthy-looking,  as  became  thoae 
outdoor-reared  diildren  of  old  France,  this  boy 
and  girl  of  the  splendid  capital  city  of  Rooaa 
CtAul  shott-cd  in  their  flushed  (aces  and  sparkling 
e>-es  that  the  excitement  of  the  day's  sports  had 
not  >-ct  fully  pasaed  away. 

And  it  had  been  exciting.  For  grim  old  BoOms, 
seeking  for  no\-e1ty,  had  flooded  the  big  amphi- 
theater xnth  «-ater  from  the  river  Saone,  near  at 
hand,  and  transformed  the  sawdust  arena  into  a 
Vol..  .\V.— 48.  nj 


minMiun  cm  tnr 

dty^vlMi  ad  far 

the  tlwwind^  xynd  a 

atfa—af<Wa, 

nnMn  uw 

shown  iallMfnBr^ 

It  had  bcoi  a  w 
galley*,  richly  fOdr 
had  met  m  deadly « 
terror  of  aaokMttr 
bemre  the  eyes  of 
talon. 

Ho  wonder  that  Hadrian,  the  emperor,  pleased 
wiik  the  Mweliy  of  the  display,  had  seat  to  the 
master,  as  his  reward,  a  cnp  of  solid  sihrcr,  shaped 
to  the  fcim  of  a  faDey  and  wdl  flkd  with 
ing  dtmmwu  ;  and  no  wonder,  too,  that  the 
of  the  prefect  lay  thus,  almoA  in  reretence,  at  the 
feet  of  the  master,  drinkiag  in  his  erery  word,  and 
worshiping  hbgreatacas  even  as  does  the  boy  of 
UKdqr  the  aHglhty  captain  of  a 


"iHwiih 

all  the  crash  and 

ii'««l  been  ptcaenied 
and  dchghtod  spec- 
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For  then,  even  as  now,  the  athletic  champion  or 
the  leader  of  champions  often  seemed  to  receive 
more  deference  and  marks  of  honor  than  poet  or 
philosopher,  senator  or  statesman  ! 

'*  A  brave  display,  say  you  ?  Well,  little  ones, 
perhaps  it  seemed  so  to  you,"  said  old  Bulbus, 
smiling  down  into  the  two  admiring  and  upturned 
faces.  "  But  it  was  as  nothing  to  a  real  sea-fight, 
mark  you  that." 

"  And  you  have  been  in  just  such  real  sea-fights, 
good  Bulbus?  "  demanded  Antonius. 

"Many  a  time,"  replied  the  master.  "When 
scarce  your  age  I  pulled  an  oar  on  the  thalamile 
bench  in  the  war-galleys  of  Vespasian,  the  emperor ; 
and  man  and  boy  for  fifty  years  have  I  lived  in 
Roman  galleys.  'T  is  a  rare  remembrance  ?  Yes  — 
but  may  the  gods  spare  you,  Little  Prefect,  from 
ever  knowing  a  life  such  as  mine  has  been." 

"  Nay,  but  tell  us  about  it,  good  Bulbus," 
pleaded  both  his  young  listeners. 

"  Can  I  press  fifty  years  of  adventure  into  half 
that  number  of  minutes,  O  insatiate  ones  ?  "  laughed 
the  master.  "Nay,  let  me  rather  tell  you  now 
only  of  our  trireme,  the  'Victory' — the  stanch- 
est  craft  in  all  the  war-fleets  of  Caesar.  Then  may 
you  gather  from  that  some  notion  of  a  fighting- 
man's  home  on  the  dancing  blue  water  of  our 
Middle  Sea." 

The  eyes  of  the  children  flashed  their  approval 
of  this  proposition,  and  old  Bulbus  went  on : 

"  Inland-bred  as  you  are,  O  children  of  the  pre- 
fect," he  said,  "you  must  not  judge  of  real  sea- 
fighting  from  this  mimic  display  that  I  did  ar- 
range for  our  lord,  the  emperor,  to-day.  I  could 
tell  you  of  war-ships  that  would  make  your  eyes 
grow  big  and  yet  bigger  with  wonder.  Our  gal- 
leys take  their  names,  you  know,  from  the  tiers  or 
banks  of  rowers  which  each  one  holds, —  the  two- 
bank,  three-bank,  five-bank,  eight-bank,*  and  so 
on,  up  to  sixteen  banks,  and  even,  so  I  have 
heard,  to  forty  banks  of  rowers,  f  But  these  big 
boats  went  their  way  long  ago  ;  smaller  ones  are 
better  for  close  fighting  and  quick  turning,  and  we 
call  all  our  best  fighting-ships,  nowadays,  triremes, 
whether  they  have  three  banks  of  rowers,  or  less 
or  more.  Our  trireme  the  '  Victory '  had,  beneath 
her  deck,  benches  for  full  nine-score  rowers,  in 
three  tiers  or  banks.  On  the  lowest  bank,  fifty- 
six  rowers  or  thalainites  ;  on  the  middle  bank,  sixty 
rowers  or  zygites ;  and  on  the  upper  bank,  sixty- 
four  rowers  or  thranites." 

"  And  these  rowers,  good  Bulbus,  how  do  they 
live  between  the  decks  ?  "  asked  Antonius. 

"  Live,  say  you.  Little  Prefect  ?    Faith,  they  die 


oftener,"  replied  Bulbus.  "  For  six  and  twenty 
years  did  I  serve  as  a  rower,  to  gain  my  freedom 
and  my  citizenship  ;  but,  ah,  how  many  of  my  com- 
rades at  the  oar  have  I  seen  drop  and  die  at  their 
work  !  But  there  is  one  pride  that  the  rower  has, 
slave  though  he  be.  He  knows  that  but  for  his 
labor  the  trireme  would  be  of  little  use.  Stout 
masts  it  may  have,  and  sails  and  overmuch  sea- 
gear,  but  none  of  these  can  help  it  on  without  the 
nine-score  stout  rowing-men  that  bend  and  pull 
to  the  measure  of  the  pipeman's  whistle." 

"  And  were  you  not  crowded  there,  good 
Bulbus  ?  "  Sabina,  the  sympathetic,  inquired. 

"Crowded!  You  say  well,  maiden,"  replied 
the  master.  "  May  you  never  know  such  dearth 
of  breathing  room.  There  was  never  a  space  for 
one  man  more,  between  the  decks,  when  all  the 
rowers  were  in  place,  cramped  upon  the  benches, 
scarce  three  feet  apart.  Each  bench  but  nine 
inches  wide,  and  each  man  pulling  a  long  and 
heavy  oar, —  whether  one  were  thalamite,  zygite, 
or  thranite,  it  was  weary,  dreary  work,  little  ones, 
such  as  made  a  man  sigh  for  freedom  and  long  for 
rest." 

"  But  how  about  the  fighting-men,  good 
Bulbus  ? "  asked  Antonius,  to  whom  the  rower's 
toilsome  life  offered  little  attraction. 

"  Ah,  there  was  less  of  slave  work,  but  scarcely 
more  of  freedom,  boy,"  the  master  answered; 
"we,  who  were  fighting-men, —  for,  after  my  six 
and  twenty  years  of  service  at  the  oar,  nearly  that 
same  space  did  I  serve  as  a  'marine,'  or  fighting- 
man, —  were  ranged  along  the  cancelli,  or  narrow 
galleries  above  the  rowers  of  the  upper  bank,  and 
our  war  shields  hung  over  the  trireme's  side,  ready 
for  instant  service,  or  as  a  defense  against  darts. 
Look  now,  I  will  give  you  our  trireme,  the  '  Vic- 
tory,' ready  for  the  sea."t  And  taking  the  ever- 
ready  tablets  from  Sabina,  the  old  man  proceeded 
to  sketch  for  the  children  his  favorite  man-o'-war. 

"  See,"  he  said  ;  "  thus  her  bow  curved  upward 
to  the  figure-head.  Below  here,  ran  out  the 
sharp  and  ponderous  beak,  bearing  upon  it  the 
dolphin's  head.  Ah,  how  that  beak  could  crash 
its  way  through  the  stoutest  oaken  sides  of  any 
hostile  craft  that  dared  withstand  or  could  not 
shun  the  shock  !  Astern,  as  you  shall  see,  rose 
the  deck-house,  just  behind  the  two  great  oars 
that  steered  the  trireme.  Within  this  sat  the  cap- 
tain, and  here,  too,  the  steersman  moved  the 
great  steering-oars  at  will  by  means  of  ropes  run- 
ning over  well-greased  wheels  and  fastened  to  the 
great  oars.  Not  many  of  the  triremes  are  rigged 
with  masts  and  sails,  but  our  '  Victory  '  had  three 


I 


*  Bireme,  trireme,  quinquereme,  octireme,  etc. 

t  The  tesseraconteres,  or  forty-banked  vessel  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  was  420  feet  long ;   its  greatest  beam  was  76  feet,  and  its  burden 
over  11,000  tons  —  as  large  as  an  ocean  steamer  of  to-day.     It  had  over  4000  rowers,  and  a  total  crew  of  7500  men. 
X  The  usual  size  of  the  trireme  was  149  feet  long,  18  feet  breadth  of  beam,  and  232  Ions  burden. 
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«oui  fiMMt,  Mcb  lopped  hy  •  lookcnil  mmmm, 
ami  four  Ml  Milt}  ibrvo  ««f«  ufaan,  m4  Uw 
hinder  ont  «m  of  a  ftlillkiAgt  thru  cormrtd  cut. 
Ac  iho  oodft  of  taeh  )r«fd  «tr»  Uie  ttcAvv  ff«p« 
plinit  iron*,  nnd  lb«rCi  loo,  liuftK  "i  ;<(ii»' 

drr<iu«  dolphin*'  head*,  wh"**  >- 
will  whvncwr  «  hoMlto  k>  i 

S<imriimr«,  abo,  we  rMtrvi  »fi  n.. 
do  l(.  hi)ilt  movable  towetv  Irom  «!«>•  )> 
InicoMm  oottid  Mnd  tbeir  •bowett  ct  daru  and 
arrowt  upon  tbc  Ibei  wbile*  alwaya,  naar  ibt 
bowt  twunx  iho  bcavy  boaidtefl^tettifi*  ^pdddjr 
lowered  by  tit  cbaln*,  and  aoMi  «hkb  o«r 
marine*  would  *warm  to  ibe  fl|(bl  upon  ibe  deck 
of  ibo  enemy's  galley. 

"  So :  there  we  arc.  )-ott  tee.  under  ftill  tad* 
with  prnnnnt  (lying  and  ttiindafd*  reared  aelefa  i 
our  %iMt\t  Itr^k  ruiiiri);  ibmagh  the  lOMtog  waves  { 
iblelds  bung  over  the  rad  toady  f^r  m*laM  aw, 
and  our  three  bank*  of  oara  pullinn  throogb  Ibe 
biltow*  in  quick  and  regular  OMaaura  lo  lb«  pipe* 
man's  whistle.  Ah.  little  onea,  it  was  a  slfbl  to 
make  young  eyes  •parkle.— aye,  and  old  ones, 
too,—  to  look  upon  the  *  Victory '  ^lly  manned  and 
bounding  over  the  sea,  ready  to  scatter  the  pirates 
of  the  Ewi  or  to  punish  the  enemies  of  Rome.** 
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**Ob«  Bdbaa,  «o«ld  ibai  I  nugbc  ate  barf** 
Tb«  bi^lNwlli  CMM  Ihc*  and  hit  ayaa  hbidbd 
I  at  ba  Moved  Ibt  aid 


in  Ibe  pictnfv  hfhmm 

•'  A**-,  b«i  MIS  a  baid  and  cmel  Mir.  Uiile  Plre- 

:  M  BalbtMi,  banding  bncb  ibe  labhit  f  ga» 

iwM.    "  And  I,  wbo  hnva  uied  ii  waM  far 

in  ibit  onr  dicM  of  Lfoiitlban  iMidM 
and  ibe  liialt  as  dote  ^iMriafV  and  Mtiai 
p«ia,  bonl  haneba  and  Mule  pay,  on  ibt  beti  iH' 

yonr  noMe  aMnerf  ine  prvlact*  and  laHt  over  ine 
far  to^nwcwwrt  gnniia  Iwffllaniibe 
into  a  faieal,  boy*  and  tbow  My  NnMldlan 
igbtera  in  a  nonaltf  top  banL" 

So  Sabina  and  Bnlbna  Iwffiad  tM,  Bm  yonnf 
Anionbas  laktof  Ibe  lablcia  §nm  bis  tlMar.  MM 
sat  sind)ing  tbt  rada  taiMnit  of  ibe  *«  Victory." 
And,aaba  loobcd,  be  aaaMad  abnosi  lo  fael  iba 
tin4NMM  and  aniff  Ibe  aak  *  of  iba  Middk  Saa, 
at  be  clotad  in  ngbi  wiili 
datbcd  boldly  acHMt  iba  lownnd 
at  bacaaae  a  valnni  tin  igbtirr  to  iba  naiiat  af 


Bv  Lucy  G.  Moksk. 


At  BlufTanufT  there  are  eight  summer  oottagea 
and  a  hotel,  within  a  stonc's-throw  of  one  anoUier. 
The  owners  arc  all  friends,  and  their  >'onng  peo* 
pic  hav-e  royal  times  together.  There  b  also  a 
ninth  house,  smaller  and  by  itself,  back  among  the 
pine-trees  which  grow  all  o>-er  the  point. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  young  people  are  more 
intolemnt  than  peculi.irity  of  dress;  and  because 
Miss  Mifflin,  the  owner  of  the  litde  cottage,  wore 
scant,  old-fashioned  gowns,  mitts,  .ind  a  Shaker 
bonnet,  they  decided  that  she  was  a  most  objec- 
tionable reformer,  and  would  lecture  in  the  boiel 
dining-room  on  "  all  the  missions  a-going,"  if  sbe 
were  in  the  least  encouraged. 

Poor  thing !  she  was  the  most  timid  little  old 


lady  in  tbc  wotld,  wbo  pcHbrMcd  a 
mjawons  witboot  saying  a  word  to 
one  of  tbem.  Her  nepbew  and  nieoe,  RaaaeO  and 
Margaret  Mifflin,  called  ber  **  Aani  Pbcebe**;  bai 
Ned  Hooper  mcknamcd  ber  **  AnaC  Iqaity.**  He 
was  sacb  a  popular  iellow  tbat  be  conid  set  any 
fasbioo  be  planed;  and  so  it  caaw  ^mit  dHt 
Margaret^  gowns,  vbicb  were  made  a  good  deal 
like  ber  aontt,  were  called  **  MiiBa  Refics,"  sbe 
was  known  as  **  Mist  Mofit,**  and  RomcO  went 
by  tbe  names  "  Patcbes.**  "Simple  Simoa,**  and 
••  Rusty." 

Margaret  was  sixteen,  and  die  knew  cvoy  one 
of  tbose  nirlmamrt  by  beart.  Sbe  tbong^  dbey 
6tted  remarkably  wdl,  too; — that 
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cried  about  them  in  her  favorite  resting-place  by 
the  cedar  bushes  where  Russell  found  her  one  day, 
and  thought  he  made  her  confess  everything.  But 
she  owned  up  only  to  the  "  Mifflin  Relics,"  which 
really  she  did  not  mind  a  bit. 

"  Well  now,  Peggy,  I  call  that  rather  compli- 
mentary," said  Russell,  "  for  it  implies,  at  least, 
that  they  are  worth  preserving.  So,  cheer  up, 
'Relic,'  and  let  me  read  you  something, —  may  I  ? 
I  want  a  '  pome '  savagely  criticised,  and  you  're 
in  just  the  mood." 

"  O  Russell !"  cried  Margaret,  springing  to  her 
feet,  "  wait  till  I  get  my  stocking-basket,  and  we  '11 
have  a  lovely  time  right  here  !  " 

She  was  anything  but  a  critic,  for  she  thought 
her  brother's  poetry  perfect,  and  always  told  him 
so.  It  did  no  harm,  though, —  he  suffered  plenty 
of  ridicule  to  balance  her  praise. 

For  the  next  hour,  the  two  were  in  a  happy  little 
world  of  their  own,  and  the  cedar  bushes  were  a 
paradise. 

"You  are  sure  to  be  a  great  poet,"  said  Mar- 
garet, pricking  her  long  needle  through  one  of  his 
stockings  with  eager,  nervous  stitches,  as  if  she 
was,  at  that  very  minute,  herself  weaving  golden 
fame  for  him.  "  You  need  n't  keep  saying  that  it 
never  will  be,  for  it  is  in  you,  and  the  world  Aas 
got  to  find  it  out.  And  even  without  college  (but 
/  believe  you  '11  get  there,  you  know),  you  '11  write 
such  books  as  will  make  people  proud  of — of  being 
your  countrymen  !  " 

"Ah  no,  little  Peggy  !  "  sighed  Russell;  "  that  is 
an  impossible  dream  of  yours.  I  must  work  for  bread 
and  butter,  not  for  fame." 

'•'  I  'm  to  be  taken  into 
partnership    in    all    your 
bread-and-butter    plans, 
—  don't  forget  that,"  said 
Margaret,  stoutly.    "  We 
are  going  to  live  like  Tom 
Pinch  and  his  sister,  and 
have  a  triangular  parlor. 
I  wonder  where  Dickens 
ever  saw  a  room  of  that 
shape  ?      I    don't    know 
how  we  can  get  one,  un- 
less we  partition  an  ordi- 
nary room  across,  'eater- 
corner.'    But  no  matter,  we  '11  have  it.    You  are 
to  go  to  college, —  you  are  fitted  for  it  now,  you 
know  you  are, —  and  you  can  get  scholarships  and 
things,  and  fellows  to  coach.     I  heard  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing tell  somebody  that  Brent  (I  think  that  's  his 
name)  had  lots  of  conditions,  and  would  have  to 
be  coached  all  through  college.     So  I  'm  going  to 
take  care  of  Aunt  Phoebe  until  you  graduate  with 
tremendous  honors,  and  then  we  '11  have  the  three- 


cornered  parlor  and  I  shall  make  a  beefsteak- 
pudding  while  you  write  poetry  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Russell,  looking  up  at  her  over  his 
folded  arms  from  the  grass  where  he  was  lying, 
"  if  we  begin  in  that  way,  it  won't  be  long  before 
you  '11  be  taking  in  washing  to  support  the  family 
—  that  's  the  sort  of  thing  women  do.  No,  Meg, 
poetry  is  n't  going  to  win  either  bcJefsteak-pudding 
or  fame  for  you  and  me.  Neither  shall  1  ever  see 
college.  But,  if  I  could — I  tell  you,  Peggy — " 
Russell  sat  up  and  clenched  his  fist  hard — "  if  I 
could  go  to  Harvard  College  —  well,  with  the 
education  I  could  get  there  I  'd  be  ready  to  fight 
the  world." 

A  crackling  of  dry  twigs  close  by  made  him 
stop ;  and  both  were  quite  still  until  whoever  was 
passing  by  was  out  of  hearing.  Then  they  went 
back  to  the  house. 

The  young  people  who  chose  to  make  game  of 
Russell  and  Margaret  and  their  Aunt  Phoebe  were 
not  ill-natured  ;   they  were  only  thoughtless. 

Ned  Hooper,  Jo  Anderson,  Brent  Harding,  and 
Will  Burt  were  all  going  to  Harvard  in  the  fall. 
They  had  passed  their  examinations  well  —  all  but 
happy-go-lucky  Brent, —  and  what  did  he  care  for 
conditions?  He  was  "going  to  work 'em  all  off  in 
no  time  !  "  Brent  was  a  brilliant  fellow,  and  could 
do  things  so  easily  that  they  never  were  done.  He 
had  been  "  going  to  "  all  his  life. 

Russell  was  the  only  boy  in  the  colony  who  had 
no  opportunity  of  going  to  college,  and  the  only 
one  whose  heart  ached  pitifully  for  the  privilege. 

Ned  Hooper  had  overheard  his  speech  to  Mar- 


YOU  ARE  SURE  TO  BE  A  GREAT  POET,'  SAID  MARGARET. 

garet  about  going  to  Harvard,  that  morning  by 
the  cedar  bushes,  and  had  made  great  fun  of  it. 

The  idea  of  Russell's  lank,  ungainly  figure  at 
Harvard  seemed  very  funny  to  him,  and  he  drew  a 
caricature  of  Russell  crossing  the  college  yard, 
while  a  crowd  of  students  were  looking  at  him 
through  opera-glasses.  Russell  found  it  on  the 
beach,  where  it  had  been  carelessly  flung  away, 
but  nobody  ever  knew  he  saw  it,  for  he  could  keep 
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Umi  tUml  of  a  movi  m  ««U  m  Mm(mvi.    ci«ii». 
Im  avoidtd  pfopk  raider  mort  alWr  Unm.  and  ihc 

other  nickiuuiMn. 

'>!>  alUrriMNNif  Ntd  aod  liii  MMcr  iiiadt  «pa 
v.ii.n,:  imrty  aiidt  uMtor  proMM*  tiMfked  Nod  Rti*^' 
:.  li  in.i  Mitrgartl. 

•Kufciy  won't  do  «»•'•»•»—•  »«■ •  ff«odil«MKl  ..- 
Itillr  Immn  t'cggy  o(  •  ttopld  M  M 

oyntvr  I "  Ned  ffowiod,  »ui  m*  iitoiiwr-'-  M  »«•  all 
her  doing  —  (iMtoMd. 

RimnII  M  moon  at  iht  Imw*,  and  tlit  brown 
p9fgyiMt#  at  quiet  at  an  oyMe?  for  aboM  an  boor, 
while  they  miIchI  in  iha  criapi  cool  air  i  ibe  gbto 
lakiitK  turn*  at  ihr  filler,  and  iifMilnlnif  thejr  wwe 
ieamiriK  to  Mrer.  ami  aII  n  •tlb  ibair 

chatter<hait8r,  a»  >-oMag  U.,*,^ .i  aM  aoiv 

to  do.  • 

"Slngt'-tinf.  fomebodyt  Dot**  crM  farrt. 
prcMiblc  TrtM  llanlinn.  "  I  *m  to  happy,  I  *ball 
die  if  wmr  one  does  n*t  exprao  H  for  me !  ** 

ItiiiiliryifireradocidadlynoiamMicalwt.  Tbejr 
»taric(l  A  few  common  air*,  bat  nobody  knew  the 
word*.  In  a  few  ban  the  toog  waa  taro  to  be 
•polled,  and  when  the  "  Yo.  ho!**  cborna  of 
"Nancy  Lcc**  died  in  a  woful  diacord.  Team 
■topped  her  ean  and  cried  again,  **0b,  Mop! 
That  does  n*t  espre«  my  feelings  —  I  *m  not  raging 
mad?" 

"  It '«  pretty  bad.  Tema,  we  admit,**  aaid  jo  An- 
derK>n  :  **  but  reflect  that  we  did  it  to  mve  yoor 
life  —  )*ou  said  you  should  die,  yoa  know." 

**\Vcll.  I  shall  yet.  if  you  do  Ma/  any  more,** 
she  sAid.  laughing. 

"  It  *s  hopeleai,**  said  Rooe  Hooper:  **  if  there 
waa  any  one  who  could  lead,  there  are  tome  of 
us  who  could  follow  very  wcU." 
"  H.trk !  Suddenly  the  notes  of  *'  Nancy  Lee  ** 
rang  out,  clear,  beautiful,  and  tme.  Everybody 
stood  or  sat  motionless  until  the  verse  was  finished. 
Russell,  still  in  the  bows,  had  started  at  the  first 
note  and  turned  to  meet  the  greai,  fnghtcoed 
eyes  of  Margaret  as  she  looked  into  his  face  and 
sang. 

The  verse  ended.  She  hung  her  head  and  shrank 
behind  Mrs.  Hooper's  protectint;  shoulder.  Bot 
there  was  a  protest  from  everybody,  and  the  rest  of 
the  song  was  demanded.  So  little  Peggy  came 
timidly  **  out  of  her  shell,"  and  led  the  singing 
bravely.  By  and  by  they  drifted  into  college 
songs,  and  then  the  \xry  spirit  of  joy  seemed  to 
possess  the  party. 

It  was  a  happy  sail.  When  it  wasover.  Captain 
Hull  docKtrcd  that  he  had  never  *'seen  a  line  of 
brighter,  h.tndsomcr  feces  tile  akmg  die  old  pier, 
and  "  —  he  confided  to  Mrs.  Hooper,  as  he  hdped 
her  to  Kind  —  '*  it  'd  take  a  sailor  with  a  mighty 


••iff  crosl  on,  IMI  lA  tcvf  ciirvvpiiarf   M|«f 

•Mb  a  crowdlAa  dmi  I  * 

**  Tntw  ma  oiuy  one  aoiw  one  wmHif  «m«    be 

ifcefof**  ' 

Nawf  call  an  appm  aaw  UR  yon  mnw  laifod 
"'  ^^f^*  f^  M**"  llayr^biiglMiy.    -I 

MM  DOHi  wifHig  ao  awwtly  mr  aa*  aa  mnss  aAQ 


wrpffta  tMlao^  If  ha 
ll  waa  • 


ferhkmandliMi 

ha  had  tpraf  aihnw 

wRh  his  hat  iMllid  low  o««r  hia  ( 

M  IM  dtfr  ViOl  WV  Of  ! 

jo  came  op.  holdiog  a  iolt  book  abmw  his  hoad 
and  «ho«Nteg, '*  A  prtea  I  Aprtetl  9f*wh«wv 
fbmid  la  ihaboM  lisl  oiglNl*  ltw« 
note-boob,  whicb  ht  had  dwppad. 

«<0h,  what  fMf    Nov  w«*ll  fbid  o«l 
« Mopa^  tMOMhtea '  ia,**  Grind  WM  Bort :  and  Ihr 
iwlf  taking  up  na  ciyt 
Insdiy. 

*«0b,  Rnaiyl  Ratlyl  I 
onbappy  bmu'  for  yon,  my  son  f  *  asid  jo.  pitsrnd 
ing  to  wipe  away  a  tear,  aa  he  mooiwcd  an  eld 
stomp. 

•*  I  ha%v  the  honor,  bdics  and  fendeasa^*'  he 
continued,  "of  fcadfaif  to  yon  aaaw  owe  ipcci* 
meiM  of— abem!  — poetry  — wrlnoi  by  onrdta* 
tingvisbed  Harvard  aspiraal,  Mr.  Rasty  Faaiy 
Moonshine.  Bat  firM  I  wish  to  offcr  a 
Mim  Chairman  —  NcUy,  yo«  ate  in  the 
tmdoiland  —  Mim  Chair man»  ladiea  am 
men,  I  move  that  we  show  the  poet  onr 
tioo  of  hia  fenkm  by  qmUMiaaa  which  it  sfcal  be 
oor  ob|ect  to  mahe  fbmilbr  to  bis  car " 

**Boihears— to  both  cars!  Moved  seconded' 
and<arried4t-is-aH)ole!'*  shoMed  Ned.  «'Fiiv 
away,  jo!** 

**  lisica,  abaorb and  commit  mmcmory,  dbca  I* 
said  jo,  and  with  miKb  nsock  wJemnity  be  mad : 


•••THE  BELL-BUOY. 

•  Swing,  swing,  with  thy  pooderoos  nmgwe ! 
Thy  beOmen  are  bSbwB  dmt  lo^  have 

The  great,  non  haBUsei'. 
Blow  on  blow  from  uie  BeB-mmy  rmgs. 
And  forth  on  the  darkaem  of 

The  hoUow,  wiU  damor." 


Bat  the  eflect  of  jo*s 
The  lisienefs  ooold  see  nothing  ID 
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"'Thy  bellmen  are  billows,'"  repeated  Rose, 
who  had  a  fondness  for  poetry  and,  unknown  to 
any  one,  a  little  note-book  of  her  own.  "That 
is  n't  bad  at  all.  Jo,  read  it  again,  seriously,  and 
stop  your  nonsense  !  " 

Jo  put  his  handkerchief  in  his  pocket  and  read 
the  verse  once  more,  and,  this  time,  pretty  well. 
"I  don't  call  that  a  bit  ridiculous;  /  think  it  is 
pretty,"  said  Rose. 

"I  say,  fellows!"  said  Ned,  "  Rusty 's  got  a 
champion  !  " 

^'  Call  me  another,  then;  for  I  think  it  's  pretty, 
too,"  said  Nelly  Harding,  nestling,  girl-fashion,  up 
to  Rose. 

"Hurrah  for  Rusty!"  cried  Ned.  "Look  to 
your  colors,  boys.  If  the  girls  are  going  over  to 
'Simple  Simon'  we'll  have  to  follow,  whether 
or  no." 

"Come  !  "  said  Rose,  bristling  a  little,  "that 's 
a  name  you  '11  have  to  drop  anyhow.  No  simple- 
ton ever  wrote  those  lines.  Let  's  be  fair  now. 
Begin  again,  and  read  the  whole  poem  beauti- 
fully,—you  know  you  can,  Jo,  —  and,  instead  of 
trying  to  amuse,  try  to  charm  us  with  it,  and  we  '11 
give  our  honest  opinion,  without  a  bit  of  humbug." 

There  was  a  general  assent  while  Jo  stepped 
down  from  his  perch,  threw  himself  on  the  grass, 
read  the  verse  once  more,  and  continued : 

"  '  The  sailor  listens  ;  and  as  he  hears 

He  springs  to  the  tiller ;  —  the  tall  ship  rears. 

And  stands  for  the  ocean. 
And,  long  out  of  sight  in  the  darkness  gone, 
He  hears  the  strong  bellmen  still  ringing  on 

With  solemn  motion. 

"  '  Thanks,  good  bell,  for  thy  strange  wild  peal! 
The  wife,  far  off,  and  the  children,  kneel 

And  pray  that  the  tolling 
May  never  fail  the  brave  father  who  sails, 
When  he  feels  on  his  breast  the  foam  of  the 
gales 
And  hears  the  sea  rolling.'  " 

Jo  finished  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  "  I 
say,  fellows !  "  and  the  others  said  also  to  one 
another:    "  I  say  !  " 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Then  "  Rusty 
is  n't  such  a  fool,  after  all  !  "  said  Will.  "  Read 
some  more." 

Jo  read  page  after  page.  The  boys  listened  and 
were  delighted.  They  wanted  to  make  up  for  their 
injustice,  and  so,  naturally,  their  praise  grew  extrav- 
agant. The  result  was  an  overwhelming  triumph 
for  Russell. 

The  reading  ended,  Jo  put  the  book  into  the 
pocket  of  his  boating-shirt,  gave  a  slap  on  the  out- 
side, and,  rising,  said : 


"  Miss  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  1  with- 
draw the  motion  made  by  me  at  the  opening  of 
this  session,  and  respectfully  submit  the  following 
in  its  stead  :    '■Resolved,  That  Rusty  is  a  trump.'  " 

"Hear,  hear!  Second  the  motion  !"  cried  the 
boys,  and  Ned  Hooper  raised  his  cap  in  the  air, 
and  cried : 

"Moved  and  seconded  that  old  Rusty  Mifflin 
is  a  trump !  Those  in  favor,  signify  by  three 
cheers " 

The  cheers  interrupted  him. 

"Contrary-minded  don't  signify;  it  is  a  vote," 
cried  Ned  ;  "  and  I  've  got  another  resolution  to 
offer  —  namely — '■Resolved:  That  we  have  been 
rather   mean    scamps    generally,    and  that  we  '11 

make  it  up  to  him,  if '  "  But  nobody  could  hear 

any  more  because  of  the  clamor  oif  assent.  After 
a  little  more  talk  of  the  same  kind,  the  boys  went 
to  find  Russell,  and  to  return  the  book  to  him. 
But  he  was  not  to  be  found,  and,  after  making 
three  calls  upon  Margaret  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  they  decided  to  wait  until  the  next  day. 

"  It  's  very  queer  nobody  ever  noticed  before," 
Ned  remarked  confidentially  to  Jo,  "  how  well  the 
'  Mifflin  Relics  '  suit  that  little  Peggy.  She  looks 
like  a  picture,  with  her  bonnet  off." 

The  next  morning  was  cloudy,  and  the  boys 
were  surprised  when  they  went  in  search  of  Rus- 
sell to  learn  that  he  had  gone  away  in  his  boat. 
If  he  and  Margaret  could  have  seen  all  that  Harvard 
set,  and  hetird  his  name  repeated  among  them  that 
day,  the  brother  and  sister  would  have  been  much 
surprised.  The  bantering  tones  had  ceased,  and 
nothing  was  heard  excepting  such  questions  and 
remarks  as :  "  Has  n't  Rusty  turned  up  yet  ?  "  and 
"If  we  had  known  what  he  was  made  of,  we  'd 
have  invented  different  names,"  "  I  say,  drop  that, 
and  let  's  call  the  old  fellow  Russell,"  and  similar 
suggestions.  And  Brent  Harding  had  collected 
his  books,  had  a  long  talk  with  his  mother,  and 
was  again  "going  to,"  this  time  in  real  earnest,  if 
he  could  try  it  with  "  Rusty." 

The  day  wore  on,  and  the  clouds  grew  heavier. 
Ned  questioned  the  skippers,  who  predicted  a 
storm  before  morning;  but,  slow  to  take  alarm, 
said  only,  of  Russell:  "Oh,  he  's  somewhere  or 
other.     He  '11  turn  up  !  " 

Perhaps,  a  week  before,  the  boys  would  have 
thought  so,  too ;  but  they  were  troubled  now.  At 
last  they  found  poor  Peggy  at  the  end  of  the  long 
pier,  bareheaded,  holding  her  hair  back  from  her 
face,  and  looking  anxiously  over  the  water.  When 
they  spoke  to  her,  she  burst  into  tears.  There 
was  not  one  among  them  who  could  stand  that; 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  "  Yano,"  the 
strongest  boat  in  the  harbor,  with  two  skippers 
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•at    tA»T    ti««»    r«»«»» 


and  Ned  and  jo  on  bovd,  AUrtcd  out  in  tearch  The  tUppcn  took  la 

of  RusMlL  iMni  for  them  fo  ■■■■gr  iW  batf.    TWy  •«!« 

Drearily  ihcy  plowed  thdr  way  throvgli  the  aboat  to  go  back,  ia  tbe  hope  ibai  KmmtU  bad  f 

gathennK  mist  for  nearly  two  bovn.    Tbe  viad  taraad. wbea  Ned i|riedio«bin  *««*^ «•  «•» 

blew  harder,  and  ihc  while  cap*  ftcadOy  iaataaed.  •ater.     Now  it  «aa  bidJca  aader  a  waae,  aov  ii 

Now  aad  then  they  blc«  a  bom,  and  Usteoed  for  wa»  riding  throagh  a  boBov  bccaan  Ibe  CBf«. 

•ome  aatwering  lound  unul  tbeir  heart*  ached.  Agaia,  it  waa  aeac  doar  to  tbe  boM%  rfde.    Tbe 
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boys'  faces  paled  when  they  caught  it  at  last,  and 
found  it  to  be  the  oar  of  a  boat  with  a  colored 
handkerchief  tied  to  it.  "It  's  the  very  bandanna 
we  've  made  such  game  of,  Ned,"  said  Jo.  Ned 
wrung  it  out,  and  fastened  it  in  his  belt,  but  said 
not  a  word. 

Time  after  time,  as  they  tacked,  the  wind  blew 

the  sound  of  the 
buoy  bell  to  their 
ears.  ''  It  rings 
wilder   than   ever 


Every  eye  glared  at  him,  and  every  ear  wis 
strained  with  listening. 

"  No  use  now,"  he  said,  '"  the  wind  makes  too 
much  racket,  and  it  drives  so.  Wait  for  another 
tack."  One  more  curve,  out  and  back,  and  then 
they  listened  again,  all  intent  for  a  moment  or 
two. 

"  There  ain't  a  sound  in  the  universe  except 
that  doom-o'-judgment  bell !  "  said  Captain  Hull. 

"  And  it  's  the  old  bell  that  can't  beat  a  grain  o' 
human  sense  into  ye,  Cephas  Hull !  "  said  Captain 


THE    RESCUE. 


to-night ! "  said  Captain  Hull,  as  they  steered  the 
boat  backwards  and  forwards,  away  and  around 
again,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  buoy. 

The  other  skipper  had  not  spoken  since  they 
had  found  the  handkerchief. 

"It  's  no  use  staying  here  any  longer, —  steer 
away  from  that  bell,  for  heaven's  sake  !  "  cried 
Ned  at  last.  "It  sounds  like  a  ghastly  funeral, 
and  I  can't  stand  it  another " 

"  Hark!"  roared  put  Captain  Grigg,  and  Ned 
stopped  with  the  word  on  his  lips.  All  were  silent 
for  a  moment,  but  heard  only  the  dash  of  waves, 
the  wind,  which  was  beginning  to  roar,  and  the 
bell  steadily  clanging  its  dismal  notes. 

"He  's  right:  steer  away  from  it, — -it  sounds 
like  death  !  "  said  Captain  Hull,  as  a  peal,  louder 
than  all  the  rest,  sounded  close  by,  and  Captain 
Grigg  veered  the  vessel  away  from  the  rocks,  which 
were  dangerously  near. 

"Death?"  roared  Captain  Grigg.  "It's/i/e, 
I  tell  ye  !  —  Hark !  " 


Grigg.  "Listen  to  ^^af,  and  let  the  rest  of  the 
universe  alone  for  a  spell.  Mark  the  waves  dash- 
ing against  that  rock,  and  count  the  strokes  of  the 
bell  between  the  breakers.  One  —  two — three! 
four  !  There  's  a  wave  !  I  '11  hold  her  near  as  I 
dare.  Now,  again  !  — one  —  two  —  three  !  four  ! 
five!  —  and  there  's  another!  Keep  it  up  when 
we  come  back  this  time.  If  I  don't  know  all  the 
tricks  of  that  bell,  I  don't  know  the  tricks  of  my 
two-year-old  Benny  !  — and  I  know  this  :  In  every 
storm  ever  I  was  here  in,  two  strokes  to  the  wave  is 
the  best  the  old  bell-buoy  could  do.  I  've  been  doin' 
nothin'  but  count  since  we  picked  up  that  oar,  and 
sure  as  we  're  alive,  boys,  there  's  a  human  fellow- 
creature  that  's  hammerin'  for  life  on  that  bell  ! " 

Ned  and  Jo,  motionless  and  scarcely  daring  to 
breathe,  listened  to  every  word.  Then  Ned  tore 
off  his  coat  and  boots. 

"  Steady,  boy  !  "  cried  Grigg;  "  If  you  want  to 
save  that  life,  do  as  I  bid  ye ;  and  if  ye  move  a 
finger,  either  of  ye,  I  '11  turn  the  vessel,  and  run 


.•*.  I 


TIIK   MIX-BUOVt  troll V. 


t "    TIm  ei|Maiii't  mie*  «m  roaf^  Md 
r  Jn'«  roM  uid  booit  wtrt  of*  loo. 

<'apiala  Hull  mort  i|iMtl)r,  m 

•dl  aKaiii,  **4o  fon  two  haf% 

I1I..M   1 1).    iiMin,  afMl  kcrp  ii  up]    far  il  (iftg^'* 

WMitU  Ai*>   uitc,  iho  tautvf   •-'  •'    M  carry  hoiw 

ID  var«  lh<it  'II  niKh  riacli  «  n*," 

ttui  nrilhcr  «»l  Ihc  imty*  bcain  ;  •  Utt  :<nirAcr 
fnr  ihc  ncM*r  jo  wa*  maktriK  «*iih  Oi<  l>-.t,  |  Hcti 
wvry  car  UtMoad  mid  twry  C»cc  bnilM  tiHo  a 
wondvrAil  gleam  of  jojr  a*  the  ■wan  caaia  ia 
quick.  Mircawlw  iCfolcflt  from  ilw  bfIL  jo  mm 
back  a  daafcalag  blaM,  and  ilicti  emmc  atuAhtt 
aiMwvr,— (ainirr  nmr,  far  Ihay  had  «  -ay 

again.  Half  ad  hour  ihcy  worked.  -..;..  ',*cf9 
came  a  bud  rtni;  almoM  at  ibcir  ran:  bui  the 
fog  «raa  w>  ihirk  ihcy  couM  not  mv  the  hoojrdaaily. 

**  Down  «hH  (hr  Mil !  l)iop  anchor  1 ' 
Griitg.  ami  in  a  moment  the  wmel  lay 
lively  tiill. 

"  And  now  it  *■  my  torn  I**  Mid  Ned  Hooper, 
already  with  a  rope  arooad  hit  hody.  Nohody 
COttIti  control  him  then. 

"  Hold  on  to  Ihc  other  end  of  the  rope,  jo,  and 
when  I  pull  it,  haul  us  in,**  he  said.  Then  jo 
gave  a  cry,  for  Ned  waa  overhoaid.    There  were 
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••Hold  00  10  Ike  boy,  CafdMl"  he  cnad. 
'•He  11  ^  If  |«  dooX  and  he  hM ot  the  bodd 
oTlhtoikroiw.    Haol,  H "    Heewfodma 

cry,  far  flMw  como  a  daogtog  moao  the  bvfl. 

Thea  ihey  aorhad  onh  a  odL  The  bora  aod 
oeii  aiHwefoo  oacii  oomt  , 


It  oaa  ooly  a 

of  riedf  aiM  ooro  iMMig  NHo  fbe  boat  ifce 

uw  bond  trtHcb  beld  Koaimi«  ova  wry  wofk 
The>bt  ttammtnit  **He'to 
Moled.    He 
he  told  — ** 

**  O  Ned,"  cried  jo,  •«  how  yoo*hiwt    IWl 
try  to  leli  iMi  aoyiMag,  dear  Mwv  f    Ooly' 


Bot  Ned  pal  ii  away,  aod,  abaidaff  iliifaiMl|» 
faqMd,'*No-aot  lanMfwyk.  He  «M-I 
arfiod  bloi  lo,  hefoie  befaii  i  ptrffad  ibe  rape. 
Hetaidbeferfwoaod .   TefldWoibew^  jo— 


Boi  Ned  Mah  dowa,  ibrowlogbia 
•ell*eoeck,  aad  holb 
—It  waa  foOy  ibrae 


iM  •-•' 


a  few  moments  —  they  seemed  hoars  —  whfle  they 
leaned  over  the  vessel  in  suspense. 
Then  Grigg  quickly  made  ready  to  follow  Ned. 


hoys  were  an  together  at  the  cfiffj 
die  hammock  whkh  jo  had  swoog  for  ham. 
•*  So  roo  inast  opoa  '  Rosty,*  do  yoo,  old  chap? ' 
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said  Ned.  "  And  it  is  n't  suggestive  of  anything 
disagreeable  ? " 

"  Not  a  bit,  Cap'n,"  answered  Russell,  brightly. 
"  And  I  '11  take  my  affidavit  to  it,  if  it  '11  make  you 
any  easier.  It  's  a  great  deal  more  spicy  than 
'Russell.'     I  like  it." 

"  'Rusty'  it  is,  and  'Rusty'  it  shall  be,  then," 
said  Ned.  "  Only  if  it  gets  you  into  trouble  next 
winter,  when  you  're  a  '  Fresh  '  at  Harvard " 

"I  'm  not  a  bit  worried,"  said  Russell;  "I  '11 
risk  anything  that  brings  me.   And,  oh  !  "  he  cried, 


sitting  up  so  suddenly  in  the  hammock  that  he 
jostled  the  baby-squirrels  in  their  nest  on  the 
limb  of  the  tree,  overhead,  "it  will  be  so  grand  to 
be  there,  getting  a  real  college  education,  and  to 
think  that  I  owe  it  all  to  your  having  called  me 
'  Rusty '  in  the  beginning,  that  the  sound  of  the 
name  will  be  something  like  a  jubilee  chorus  to 
me  all  my  life  !  " 

"  I  say,  fellows,"  he  added,  dropping  back  in 
the  hammock  again,  "  don't  think  that  's  senti- 
mental '  blow,'  will  you  ?  " 


Vi    IS  noK  cilone  the  clreacULit    mormng 
That    nUs  this    hieroglyphic  Babe  \A/ith  AA/reith  ■ 
His   coniptacent   Brothers    jeers 

Stctrt   those  two  resentful    teeirs,— 

But   beholcL !    the    lather   cometh  A/vith   a-   lath. 


HOH    WIIITK. 


HV   tlOfl4   RiAl*  CCNIUAUL 


Um>r  !  ihc  fHkUey*  »tv  ihKli  wkk 

llcdV)r  (tml  idili 
iVflibr*  dru|i  in  ihc  grAw^r  Urnr 

By  th«  orchard  »»il  i 
Apphti,  Mnwkcd  wHh  «  cr«m*an  MJin. 

IImIi  in  ihc  »un«hinr,  «tAntt  and  bnifhl 
llark  to  Ihc  qM«il  iImi  |H|ir«  li*r  min 

BobWhiir!  IMi  While! 
AuK!ur  ftCmhtchlrf.  |>M»<*  for  tatn     • 
llob  Whilr ! 

Mm  who  rrap  on  ihr  fruiiful  ftatik 

Skirting  the  town, 
Uh  ihdr  ty««  to  the  shifting  vant 

A»  ihc  MQ  goat  down  ^ 
iUowly  ihc  Cuncr^  loadad  wain 


CIimIw  iIw  ilapv  M  flw 

■aM  M  IWv  W^  !■■■  |H^V  W*  faM  ^^ 

IWb%inMal  KoliWhiiaf 
Bal»%^M«l 


Waicff*  M«fiMW  aii^ 

I     the  ralbagdoodt 
1 1<H**(«1  «i  the  ftinn,  ilir 

\Vr4«M|t  Mi««T»  «htk  ll»c  ftir  bvtfiM  b»«Klit. 
Taa««  hM  bpt  to  tJw  old  rainni  — 
BobVniilrl  BobWWltl 
Ob,  ilM  •Dmd  oT  ilM  MMw  fainte - 
BobWhtol 


OBSERVING    LITTLt.    TIIINUb. 


By  John  BfRKotcia^ 


I  READ  a  ataleroent  in  this  magadoe  not  Vmg 
ago»  aboMt  the  tpidcn'  «xln  ihai  cmcr  the  Aclda 
and  meadow*  on  certain  morning*  in  the  «umrocr. 
which  was  not  cniircly  cjuict.  It  is  not  quiic  true, 
in  ihc  sense  in  «hich  it  was  uttered,  that  these 
spiders'  webs  are  more  abundant  on  some  aMini- 
in^s  ll<An  on  others,  and  thai  thrv  presage  fiiir 
weather.  Now  the  truth  is.  that  dunng  the  Uiter 
half  of  summer  these  webs  are  about  aa . 
at  one  time  as  at  another;  but  they  are 
more  noticeable  on  some  mornings  than  oo 
others, — a  heavy  dew  brings  them  to  view.  They 
are  espedally  conspicuous  after  a  morning  of  fog, 
such  as  often  fills  our  deeper  \'alle>-s  for  a  lew 
hours  when  fall  approaches.  They  then  look  like 
little  napkins  spread  all  o«-er  the  meadows;  I 
saw  fields  last  summer  in  August,  vben  one 
a>uld  step  from  one  of  these  dew-napktas  to 
another,  for  long  distances.  They  are  little  nets 
th.it  catch  the  fog.  E\*er>-  thread  b  strung  with 
innumerable,  fine  drops,  like  tiny  beads.  After  an 
hour  of  sunshine  the  webs,  apparently,  are  gone. 

Most  country  people,  I  find,  think  they  are  doe 


to  oQlliteglMN  Ihe  aaimnr; 

ilw  wpiden  take  ihew  te  i 
Bm  tlwyafVMil  tlMtc, 
the  graaa  at  mmmi  aad  at  lanaet,  aa 
theywefeatsanriae;  aadaiethaii 
to  the  apidcn,  bccBMe  kas  viribie.    Tbe 
other  inaecta,  if  utf  wen  atkitag,  mod 
them  in  the  weniiag.  Inn  at  aMdajr  tlwjr  4o  Ml 

If  ihcae  weba  have  aay  sigNiiraapr  aa  sigNa  of 
tbe  oo—ing  w«aiber  tins  may  be  tbe  csplaMtias: 

A  heavy  dew  oocm  aodcr  a  dear,  oael  Ay,  aad 
the  night  preceding  a  day  of  nia  ii  i 
kas  aigbt.     Mach  dew.  tbea. 
aad  a  co|Moas  dew  diadosrs  tbe  spider^  aeba.   Ilia 
tbe  dew  that  ia  rigaiiraai,  aad  aoi  tbe 

We  an  aeed  to  be  im  oar  gaaid 


aad  ibiak  agaia,  before  yoa  mabe  ap  yoar  aaad. 
One  day.  while  waU^  ia  tbe  woods  I  beard  a 
•oaad  wfaadi  I  was  at  oaoe  balf  peisaadrd  to  be- 
lieve was  tbe  waiaiag  of  a  coiled  iiithiaskr:  it 
was  a  swift,  baniag  lattie,  aad  bat  a  few  yank 
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from  me.  Cautiously  approaching,  I  saw  the  head 
and  neck  of  a  snake.  Earher  in  my  Hfc  I  should 
have  needed  no  further  proof,  and  probably  should 
have  fled  with  the  full  conviction  that  1  had  seen 
and  heard  the  dreaded  rattlesnake.  But  as  I  have 
grown  older,  I  have  grown  more  wary  about  jump- 
ing to  conclusions  —  even  where  jumping  serpents 
are  concerned.  I  looked  again,  and  again,  and 
drew  nearer  the  rattler  at  each  glance.  Soon  I 
saw  that  it  was  only  a  harmless  black  snake  shak- 
ing his  tail  at  me.  Was  he  trying  to  imitate  the 
rattlesnake  ?  I  only  know  that  there  he  lay,  with 
his  tail  swiftly  vibrating  in  contact  with  a  dry  leaf 
The  leaf  gave  forth  a  loud,  sharp,  humming  rattle. 
The  motive  or  instinct  that  prompted  the  snake 
to  do  this  seemed  a  suggestion  or  a  prophecy  of 
the  threat  of  the  rattlesnake.  It  evidently  was  done 
on  account  of  my  presence,  probably  as  a  warning 
note.  Since  then  I  have  seen  a  small  garter-snake 
do  the  same  thing.  He  was  found  in  the  oat-bin. 
How  he  got  there  is  a  mystery ;  but  there  he  was, 
and  when  I  teased  him  with  a  stick  he  paused  and 
vibrated  the  end  of  his  tail  so  rapidly  that,  in  con- 
tact with  the  oats,  it  gave  out  a  sharp  buzzing 
sound.  He,  also,  was  an  incipient  rattlesnake. 
Such  facts  were  of  great  interest  to  Darwin,  as 
showing  marked  traits  of  one  species  cropping  out, 
casually  or  tentatively,  in  another. 

In  line  with  these  is  another  observation  which 
I  made  two  summers  ago,  and  was  enabled  to 
confirm  last  summer.  Our  bluebird  is  no  doubt 
a  modified  thrush ;  that  is,  its  ancestor  in  the 
remote  past  was  doubtless  of  the  thrush  family. 
One  evidence  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  young  of 
the  bluebird  has  a  speckled  breast  like  the  thrush ; 
and  Darwin  established  the  principle  that  pecuhar 
markings  or  traits  confined  to  the  youth  of  any 
species  are  an  inheritance  from  early  progenitors. 
In  addition  to  this,  I  have  noted  in  the  song  of  the 
female  bluebird  —  one  of  a  pair  that  for  two  seasons 
have  built  near  me  —  a  distinct  note  of  the  thrush. 
Whenever  I  hear  the  voice  of  this  bird  it  reminds 
me  of  that  of  a  certain  thrush  —  the  olive-backed. 

But  I  am  wandering  far  from  my  subject.  I  set 
out  to  talk  about  spiders.  Do  you  know  that  we 
have  a  spider  called  the  wolf-spider,  and  one  that 
well  deserves  the  name,  so  fierce  and  savage  is  he  ? 
He  is  a  webless  spider,  that  prowls  about  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour.  I  had  not  seen  one  since 
boyhood  till  the  other  day,  when  1  met  one  in  the 
path  between  the  house  and  the  study.  He  was  so 
large  and  black,  and  was  marching  along  so  boldly, 
sustained  upon  his  eight  long  legs,  that  he  attracted 
my  attention  at  once.  I  poked  at  him  with  the 
toe  of  my  shoe,  when  he  boldly  charged  me,  and 
tried  to  run  up  my  leg.  This  deepened  my  in- 
terest in  him,  and  I  bent  down  to  him  and  chal- 


lenged him  with  a  lead-pencil.  At  first  he  tried 
to  escape  into  the  grass,  but,  being  headed  off,  he 
faced  me  in  an  attitude  of  defense.  He  reared  up 
like  a  wild  animal,  his  forward  legs  in  the  air,  his 
row  of  minute  eyes  glistening,  and  his  huge  fangs, 
with  their  sharp  hooks,  slightly  parted,  ready  to 
seize  me.  As  I  teased  him  with  the  pencil,  he  tried 
to  parry  my  thrusts  with  his  arms,  like  a  boxer, 
till  he  saw  his  opportunity,  when  he  sprang  fiercely 
upon  the  pencil,  and,  closing  his  fangs  upon  it, 
allowed  himself  to  be  lifted  from  the  ground. 
When  he  had  let  go,  two  minute  drops  of  moisture 
were  visible  where  the  fangs  had  touched  the 
polished  surface  of  the  pencil.  This  was  the  poison 
they  had  secreted,  and  would  probably  make  his 
bite  very  dangerous.  After  he  had  discharged  his 
wrath  and  his  venom  in  this  way,  once  or  twice, 
he  grew  reluctant  to  repeat  the  operation,  just  as 
a  venomous  snake  docs.  His  valor  seemed  to  sub- 
side as  his  supply  of  venom  diminished.  Finally, 
he  would  not  bite  at  all,  but  held  up  his  arms 
or  legs  simply  on  the  defensive.  His  fangs  were 
two  thick  weapons,  surmounted  by  two  small  black 
hooks,  probably  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  long.  They 
were  very  formidable  in  appearance.  The  spider 
himself  was  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  black 
and  velvety;  and,  with  his  eight  prominent  legs  all 
in  motion,  was  striking  to  look  upon.  I  captured 
him  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  for  a  few  days  in  a 
box  with  a  glass  cover.  Wc  put  large  flies  in  his 
cage  which  he  would  not  touch  while  we  were 
present,  but  in  the  morning  only  empty  shells  of 
flies  remained.  Then  we  put  in  wasps,  and  to  these 
he  seemed  to  have  a  great  antipathy.  He  prob- 
ably knew  that  they  also  had  venom,  and  knew 
how  to  use  it.  When  the  wasps  buzzed  about 
seeking  to  escape,  he  would  shove  up  a  wall  of 
cotton  (for  there  was  cotton  in  the  box)  between 
himself  and  them.  In  the  morning  the  wasps  were 
always  dead,  but  not  devoured.  We  also  put  in 
grasshoppers,  and  their  kicking  much  annoyed  the 
spider,  but  he  would  not  eat  them.  In  one  respect 
he  showed  much  more  wit  than  the  insects  which 
we  placed  in  his  cage  ;  they  labored  incessantly  to 
escape  through  the  glass ;  but,  after  two  or  three 
attempts  to  get  out,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  that 
course  was  useless  ;  he  was  capable  of  being  con- 
vinced, while  the  flies  and  bees  were  not.  But 
when  the  glass  was  removed  and  he  felt  himself  in 
the  open  air  once  more,  with  what  haste  he  scam- 
pered away  !  He  fled  like  a  liberated  wolf,  indeed, 
and  struggled  hard  against  recapture.  When 
we  gave  him  his  freedom,  for  good  and  all,  he 
rushed  off  into  the  grass  and  was  soon  lost  to 
view. 

Next  in  interest  to  the  wolf-spider  is  the  sand- 
spider,  which  you  may  have  observed  in  the  sand 


•  «•<  I 
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u|ioii  ihw  *w»  f wm.  They  «tok<ltfp»«Ut  into  Uw 
mimI*  mmI  lay  In  wail  for  llMlr  pivy  M  lilt  boiMa. 
wi><«  <'  •"^  HHOB  tilt  Jtwy  bwcii, iicttot 0mm 
i.Kir  I..,;.* ...  I i.c mmd ummgiimamtmf wtMiiii rt, 
Wild  gnna.  Intfft  a  Mnw  or  ft  itHg  Mo  om  oI 
ihvm  and  thvn  dig  dewnwaid.  MIowtftg  lliia  aa  a 
KUklv  A  fun(  or  iiMM«  brltHT  Uw  Miflflcv  you  wUl 
unearth  ihto  bfgv,  gray  awnd  ap<d>r«  and  nuh  a 
m«Kntfying'glaaa  you  aw  mo  bov  icrredjr  hla  alglM 
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ItV  COLOMBL  GUttiO  iLtiEA. 


"I. in  I »  MiH .  A^iv  *  ».»^.  .^t  ihc  timewe 

of,  fourteen  xc.ws  <>ltl.  .itul  .iIm>ui  as 
a  Ix))-  a%  (oiiM  be  Coumi  anywhere  in  the  Big 
Horn  inount.iins.  Unlike  hb  oomradca  of  the 
vimc  iigc,  who  h^d  alrc-idy  killed  bwfcloea  and 
•lolcn  horacs  from  the  white  men  and  the  Crow 
Indians,  with  whom  Moccasin's  tribe,  the  l^n* 
c.i|)ap.i<i,  were  nt  war,  he  prrferred  to  lie  under  a 
»h.i(ly  tree  in  the  summer,  or  around  thccamp-firr 
in  winter,  listeninf;  to  the  conversation  of  the  old 
men  and  women,  instead  of  going  upon  expeditions 
with  the  warriors  and  the  hunters. 

I  he  Uncapapas  are  a  very  poweiftil  and  nuroer- 
ous  tribe  of  the  great  Sioux  NatioD«  and  befae 
Tncle  S.im's  soldiers  captured  and  remorcd  then, 
nnd  iH-forc  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  entered 
the  tcrriton*  of  Montana,  they  occupied  the  beauti- 
ful \-alle\*s  of  the  Rosebud.  Big  and  Little  Horn. 
Powder  and  Redstone  ri\-crs,  all  of  which  empty 
into  the  grand  Yellowstone  Valley.  In  those  day«» 
before  the  white  man  had  set  foot  upon  these 
grounds,  there  was  plenty  of  game,  such  as  bafttoy 
elk,  antelope,  deer,  and  bear ;  and,  aa  the  Vn- 
capapas  were  great  hunters  and  good  shots,  the 
camp  of  Indians  to  which  Little  Moccasin  befonged 
alwa>-s  had  plenty  of  meat  to  eat  and  plenty  of 
robes  and  hides  to  sell  and  trade  for  horses  and 
guns,  for  powder  and  ball,  for  sugar  and  ooflee. 


fpf^^^    and  for  paint  and  flour.     |  f*iff 


Ike 
•  in 


In  fod,  ke  WW  dwaya  iMMgvy,  «id 

the  beat,  particwany  ibe  part  laacn 
hnnp,  whidi  it  ao  laadv  tint  it  ahBoa 
the  mouth. 

W'hm  IndiaaboyihMelMdftlMWtyi 
good  meal,  they  fownly  fed  very  kappy  1 
birly.     Wbm  hungry,  they  art  1 

This  was  probably  the  rcaaoa  wky  Link  Moo> 
ca«n  was  ahvaya  ao  firil  of  adackidl  and  always 
invvntmg  trKfca  lo  play  upoa  Ike  oikcr  boys.  He 
waa  a  precociottt  and  ol»cn»i»g  yoaipier.  Ml  ef 
<|«aaai  and  rnjginai  ideas— aescr  at  •  baa  for 
cipcdienia. 

But  he  was  onot  nadt  tn  fed  very  aorry  far 
having  playrd  a  trkfc,  and  I  aMtC  id  aqr 


renders  how  it  happened. 

**  Running  Antelope,'*  one  of  the  great  waiiioBi 
and  tfw  Moai  noted  orator  of  tke  trflte,  kad  ie> 
tnmcd  fhMB  a  bant,  and  Mrs.  Aaielope  waa  tying 
for  him  a  nice  buAfo  sneak — about  aa  las|e  aa 
two  big  fists  — over  the  oanh.  Little  Mowin, 
srko  lived  in  the  next  street  of  tmis.  imelled  tke 
fenst,  and  concluded  that  he  would  have  aome  of 
it.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night  be  siowhr  and 
caiefuDy  crawled  toward  tke  spot,  ■bcic  MbIicsb 
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Antelope  sat  holding  in  one  hand  a  long  stick,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  steak  was  frying.  Little 
Moccasin  watched  her  closely,  and,  seeing  that  she 
frequently  placed  her  other  hand  upon  the  ground 
beside  her  and  leaned  upon  it  for  support,  he  soon 
formed  a  plan  for  making  her  drop  the  steak. 

He  had  once  or  twice  in  his  life  seen  a  pin,  but 
he  had  never  owned  one,  and  he  could  not  have 
known  what  use  is  sometimes  made  of  them  by 
bad  white  boys.  He  had  noticed,  however,  that 
some  of  the  leaves  of  the  larger  varieties  of  the 
prickly-pear  cactus-plant  are  covered  with  many 
thorns,  as  long  and  as  sharp  as  an  ordinary  pin. 

So  when  Mrs.  Antelope  again  sat  down  and 
looked  at  the  meat  to  see  if  it  was  done,  he  slyly 
placed  half-a-dozen  of  the  cactus  leaves  upon  the 
very  spot  of  ground  upon  which  Mrs.  Antelope 
had  before  rested  her  left  hand. 

Then  the  young  mischief  crawled  noiselessly 
into  the  shade  and  waited  for  his  opportunity, 
which  came  immediately. 

When  the  unsuspecting  Mrs.  Antelope  again 
leaned  upon  the  ground,  and  felt  the  sharp  points 
of  the  cactus  leaves,  she  uttered  a  scream,  and 
dropped  from  her  other  hand  the  stick  and  the 
steak,  thinking  only  of  relief  from  the  sharp  pain. 

Then,  on  the  instant,  the  young  rascal  seized  the 
stick  and  tried  to  run  away  with  it.  But  Run- 
ning Antelope  caught  him  by  his  long  hair,  and 
gave  him  a  severe  whipping,  declaring  that  he 
was  a  good-for-nothing  boy,  and  calling  him  a 
"  cofifee-cooler  "  and  a  "squaw." 

The  other  boys,  hearing  the  rumpus,  came  run- 
ning up  to  see  the  fun,  and  they  laughed  and 
danced  over  poor  Little  Moccasin's  distress.  Often 
afterwards  they  called  him  "  coffee-cooler  "  ;  which 
meant  that  he  was  cowardly  and  faint-hearted,  and 
that  he  preferred  staying  in  camp  around  the  fire, 
drinking  coffee,  to  taking  part  in  the  manly  sports 
of  hunting  and  stealing  expeditions. 

The  night  after  the  whipping.  Little  Moccasin 
could  not  sleep.  The  disgrace  of  the  whipping 
and  the  name  applied  to  him  were  too  much  for 
his  vanity.  He  even  lost  his  appetite,  and  refused 
some  very  nice  prairie-dog  stew  which  his  mother 
offered  him. 

He  was  thinking  of  something  else.  He  must 
do  something  brave  —  perform  some  great  deed 
which  no  other  Indian  had  ever  performed  —  in 
order  to  remove  this  stain  upon  his  character. 

But  what  should  it  be  ?  Should  he  go  out  alone 
and  kill  a  bear?  He  had  never  fired  a  gun,  and 
was  afraid  that  the  bear  might  eat  him.  Should 
he  attack  the  Crow  camp  single-handed?  No, 
no  —  not  he ;  they  would  catch  him  and  scalp 
him  alive. 

All  night  long  he  was  thinking  and  planning; 


but  when  daylight  came,  he  had  reached  no  con- 
clusion. He  must  wait  for  the  Great  Spirit  to 
give  him  some  ideas. 

During  the  following  day  he  refused  all  food 
and  kept  drawing  his  belt  tighter  and  tighter 
around  his  waist  every  hour,  till,  by  evening,  he 
had  reached  the  last  notch.  This  method  of 
appeasing  the  pangs  of  hunger,  adopted  by  the 
Indians  when  they  have  nothing  to  eat,  is  said 
to  be  very  effective. 

In  a  week's  time  Little  Moccasin  had  grown 
almost  as  thin  as  a*bean-pole,  but  no  inspiration  had 
yet  revealed  what  he  could  do  to  redeem  himself. 

About  this  time  a  roving  band  of  Cheyennes, 
who  had  been  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Missouri,  and  beyond,  entered  the  camp  upon  a 
friendly  visit.  Feasting  and  dancing  were  kept  up 
day  and  night,  in  honor  of  the  guests ;  but  Little 
Moccasin  lay  hidden  in  the  woods  nearly  all  the 
time. 

During  the  night  of  the  second  day  of  their  stay, 
he  quietly  stole  to  the  rear  of  the  great  council- 
tepee,  to  listen  to  the  pow-wow  then  going  on. 
Perhaps  he  would  there  learn  some  words  of  wis- 
dom which  would  give  him  an  idea  how  to  carry 
out  his  great  undertaking. 

After  "  Black  Catfish,"  the  great  Cheyenne 
warrior,  had  related  in  the  flowery  language  of  his 
tribe  some  reminiscences  of  his  many  fights  and 
brave  deeds,  "Strong  Heart"  spoke.  Then  there 
was  silence  for  many  minutes,  during  which  the 
pipe  of  peace  made  the  rounds,  each  warrior  tak- 
ing two  or  three  puffs,  blowing  the  smoke  through 
the  nose,  pointing  toward  heaven  and  then  hand- 
ing the  pipe  to  his  left-hand  neighbor. 

"Strong  Heart,"  "Crazy  Dog,"  "  Bow-String," 
"  Dog-Fox,"  and  "  Smooth  Elkhorn  "  spoke  of  the 
country  they  had  just  passed  through. 

Then  again  the  pipe  of  peace  was  handed  round, 
amid  profound  silence. 

"  Black  Pipe,"  who  was  bent  and  withered  with 
the  wear  and  exposure  of  seventy-nine  winters, 
and  who  trembled  like  some  leafless  tree  shaken 
by  the  wind,  but  who  was  sound  in  mind  and 
memory,  then  told  the  Uncapapas,  for  the  first 
time,  of  the  approach  of  a  great  number  of  white 
men,  who  were  measuring  the  ground  with  long 
chains,  and  who  were  being  followed  by  "  Thun- 
dering Horses,"  and  "Houses  on  Wheels."  (He 
was  referring  to  the  surveying  parties  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company,  who  were  just 
then  at  work  on  the  crossing  of  the  Little  Missouri.) 

With  heart  beating  wildly.  Little  Moccasin  lis- 
tened to  this  strange  story  and  then  retired  to  his 
own  blankets  in  his  father's  tepee. 

Now  he  had  found  the  opportunity  he  so  long  had 
sought !     He  would  go  across  the  mountains,  all 
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by  himtvlft  look  ai  iIm  ihinidrHnf  tiof«r*  and  UM 
tMNMMonwlHwk.  M«iliefi«»uM  kft<'«  n*o*r  ihm 
any  one  In  iIm  ifib««  Mid  nrtum  lo  ihv  tmmp»~  • 
bcrol 

At  early  morn,  baving  proddid  Mmilf  lUh  a 
bow  and  a  qutwr  AiU  ofanowt,  wMbmit  hifawiiin 
any  one  of  bliplanbeiioleo«tofcw»^and,fwi' 
nlng  al  Adl  apeed,  cfoawd  ibe  ntawwt  moiinialn  lo 
ibe  Baal. 

Mkminji  h»m^"  ''•''"  <»mc  far  »— •  •■.-».■-- 
fommrti  hy  tUy  u  ^ntl  Aftrt  ■ 

of  ibe  •mailer  niauniain-««re«iiM,  on  inr  r«ming 
of  Ibe  Iblrd  day  of  bla  trnvd  bt  omm  •pon  «fbni 
be  beUevcd  to  be  a  wclMrawled  road.  BM--bo» 
ilfange  I  -Ibere  were  iwo  endlew  iroa  ralb  lytof 
aide  by  aide  upon  ibe  giomid.  8«di  a  cvrkwa 
■iKbi  be  bad  never  bebeld.  Tbenwefealwhtfft 
poln,  with  gfaMa  capa,  apd  connecied  by  «Hrr. 
•lAnding  Along  Ibe  roadaklt.  Wbal  oovid  all  Uite 
mean  f 

hao€  Uiile  Mooeaafai**  brabi  becaaw  ao  bewO- 
dered  ibai  be  bardly  noticed  ibe  appraacb  of  a 
rrri^titiiniin  drawn  by  ibe  "Thundering  Horw.** 

I  iu  re  was  a  abrill,  long-dra«n  whisllc,  and  im« 
mcMe  clouda  of  Mack  unoke  t  and  the  Thunder^ 
ing  Hone  waa  snifftng  and  snorting  at  a  great  rale, 
cmiiiini;  frutn  its  nminU  large  screama  of  steam* 
ing  %'apor.  Ilciidct  all  this,  ibe  earth,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  where  Little  Moccasin  stood, 
shook  and  trembled  as  if  in  KTcat  fc»T ;  and  to  him 
the  terrible  noiaet  Ibe  hone  made  wcrv  perfxrtly 
.ip|Mlliitg. 

(.r.itliully  the  snorts,  and  the  poAng, and  the 
ttriiMc  noise  lessened,  until,  all  at  once,  ibey  en* 
ttrri)  teased.  The  train  had  come  to  a  stand'^tUI 
at  A  watering  tank,  where  the  Thundering  Horse 
was  given  its  drink. 

The  rear  car,  or  "  House  on  Wheels,**  as  old 
Black  Pipe  had  called  it.  stood  in  close  proximity 
to  Little  Moccasin. —  who,  in  hb  bewilderment 
and  fright  at  the  sight  of  these  strange  moving 
houses,  had  been  unable  to  move  a  step. 

Hut  05  no  harm  had  come  to  htm  frooi  the  terri* 
bic  monster.  Moccasin's  heart,  which  had  sunk 
down  to  the  region  of  his  toes,  began  to  rise  again : 
and  the  curiosity  inherent  in  every  Indian  boy 
mastered  fear. 

He  moved  up,  and  down,  and  around  the  great 
House  on  Wheels:  then  he  toudicd  it  in  many 
places,  6nt  with  the  tip^nd  of  one  finger,  and 
finally  with  both  hands.  If  he  could  only  detacb 
n  smAll  piece  from  the  house  to  take  bade  to  csunp 
with  him  as  a  trophy  and  as  a  proof  of  hb  daring 
achievement  I  But  it  was  too  solid,  and  all  made 
of  heavy  wood  and  iron. 

At  the  rear  end  of  the  train  there  was  a  ladder. 
which  the  now  brave  Little   Moccasin  ascended 
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WIMtMIOp. 

It  was  g 
be  saw  (as  be  tmMf 

1.    Ite  did 


loiatvbai  dMfv 


dw 


Abaofbad bilMi new aad  gfoftoM  ilglH. be dtd 
not  oockw  Ibe  flttftteg  of  Mt«v»  ov,  wMil  w  ••• 
loo  toie,  far,  wbtte  dMcv  awvad,  bt  daiod  mi  let 
go  Na  boM  iMon  ibe  braba>>wboflf 

•  netwoe  ww^  neHigcwivieo  wmm  ■pmhh^^^^^ 
bMo  a  faf^«i«  imkiiotKi  cowMfy,  oevf  brtdgH^  by 
Ibe  aldaa  of  deep  mvtaM.  M 
of  Sleep  noMNihM. 

Bm  ibe  TbwMfaftog  Hoiw  \ 

At  U«t,  sonn  »lirt  Ibe  bteak  of  daft 
Ibe  s«mc  shriU  abisik  wbicb  bad  Mgbwad  Ma 
10  Mscb  on  ibe  piwwaa  day  {  and,  aoos  anaf t  nw 
train  stopped  al  MOiaCliy. 

Hut,  anhwlaiiaiali  far  o«r  bnle  bcio,  ibnv  were 
a  great  laaay  srbiie  people  tai  lifbt;  aad  be  was 
coapeOedlolle  iai  apon  ibe  roof  of  Wa  car,  hi 
oiderlo  cacape  iMtioe.  HebadbewdaoflMKbef 
Ibe  craelty  of  ibe  wbiie  bms  lint  be 

Soon  tbey 
waa  conpdled  to  proceed  on  Ma 
ney,  wbkb  look  bfaa  away  kam 
unknown  dangers. 

At  noon,  tbe  can  aloppad  os  ne  opes  praMe  lo 
let  TbtuMlefiag  Hoik  driirii  a^bi.    Qaiddy. 


witboot  being  detected  by  any  of  ifce ' 
dropped  to  tbe  gnMUM  noos  Wa  Mgjb  aad 
poaitioo.    Tbea  Ibe  irabi  Icfl  bte — aO 
an  nnknown  cuuniiy. 

Ak>nc  ?    Not  exactly ;  far.  wiibin  s  few  i 
half^-dcsen    Crow  Indtaas,  mooaicd   on    owMI 
ponies,  are  by  hb  side,  and  art  laaUng 
whips  and  hwoes. 

He  baa  faDea  mto  tbe  bands  of  Ibe 
enemies  of  bb  trflie,  aad  baa  been  letugaJwd  by 
tbe  cut  of  bb  bair  and  tbe  abape  of  Ida  i 

When  ihe>-  tired  of  their  ' 
Little  Moccasin  to  cruelly,  tbey 
tied  hb  hands  behind  hb  back. 

Then  they  sat  dovn  upon  tbe  gronnd  to  ba«e  a 
smoke  and  to  deliberate  about  tbe  ncacment  of 
tbe  captive. 

Daring  tbe  very  serere  whipping,  aad  while  tbey 
were  tying  hb  bands,  tboogb  it  gave  bin  gicai 
pain.  Little  Moccaain  iwvcr  atseied  a  groaa.  la- 
diaa-like,  be  bad  made  vp  hb  mind  to  "die  gaase," 
and  not  to  give  bb  enemies  tbe  satisfactioa  of 
gloating  over  hb  safleriag<k.  Tbis,  as  wiD  be 
seen,  saved  hb  life. 
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The  leader  of  the  Crows,  "Iron  Bull,"  was  in 
favor  of  burning  the  hated  Uncapapa  at  a  stake, 
then  and  there;  but  "Spotted  Eagle,"  "Blind 
Owl,"  and  "Hungry  Wolf"  called  attention  to 
the  youth  and  bravery  of  the  captive,  who  had 
endured  the  lashing  without  any  sign  of  fear. 
Then  the  two  other  Crows  took  the  same  view. 
This  decided  poor  Moccasin's  fate ;  and  he  under- 
stood it  all,  although  he  did  not  speak  the  Crow 
language,  for  he  was  a  great  sign-talker,  and  had 
watched  them  very  closely  during  their  council. 

Blind  Owl,  who  seemed  the  most  kind-hearted 
of  the  party,  lifted  the  boy  upon  his  pony.  Blind 
Owl  himself  getting  up  in  front,  and  they  rode  at 
full  speed  westward  to  their  large  encampment, 
where  they  arrived  after  sunset. 

Little  Moccasin  was  then  relieved  of  his  bonds, 
which  had  benumbed  his  hands  during  the  long 
ride,  and  a  large  dish  of  boiled  meat  was  given 
to  him.  This,  in  his  famished  condition,  he 
relished  very  much.  An  old  squaw,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Blind  Owl,  and  a  Sioux  captive,  took  pity 
on  him,  and  gave  him  a  warm  place  with  plenty 
of  blankets  in  her  own  tepee,  where  he  enjoyed  a 
good  rest. 

During  his  stay  with  the  Crows,  Little  Moccasin 
was  made  to  do  the  work,  which  usually  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  squaws ;  and  which  was  imposed 
upon  him  as  a  punishment  upon  a  brave  enemy, 
designed  to  break  his  proud  spirit.  He  was  treated 
as  a  slave,  made  to  haul  wood  and  draw  water,  do 
the  cooking,  and  clean  game.  Many  of  the  Crow 
boys  wanted  to  kill  him,  but  his  foster-mother, 
"Old  Looking-Glass,"  protected  him;  and,  be- 
sides, they  feared  that  the  soldiers  of  Fort  Custer 
might  hear  of  it,  if  he  was  killed,  and  punish  them. 

Many  weeks  thus  passed,  and  the  poor  little 
captive  grew  more  despondent  and  weaker  in  body 
every  day.  Often  his  foster-mother  would  talk  to 
him  in  his  own  language,  and  tell  him  to  be  of 
good  cheer;  but  he  was  terribly  homesick  and 
longed  to  get  back  to  the  mountains  on  the  Rose- 
bud, to  tell  the  story  of  his  daring  and  become  the 
hero  which  he  had  started  out  to  be. 

One  night,  after  everybody  had  gone  to  sleep  in 
camp,  and  the  fires  had  gone  out,  Old  Looking- 
Glass,  who  had  seemed  to  be  soundly  sleeping, 
approached  his  bed  and  gently  touched  his  face. 
Looking  up,  he  saw  that  she  held  a  forefinger 
pressed  against  her  lips,  intimating  that  he  must 
keep  silence,  and  that  she  was  beckoning  him  to 
go  outside. 

There  she  soon  joined  him ;  then,  putting  her 
arm  around  his  neck,  she  hastened  out  of  the 
camp  and  across  the  nearest  hills. 

When  they  had  gone  about  five  miles  away  from 
camp,    they   came    upon    a   pretty   little    mouse- 


colored  pony,  which  Old  Looking-Glass  had  hid- 
den there  for  Little  Moccasin  on  the  previous  day. 

She  made  him  mount  the  pony,  which  she  called 
"Blue  Wing,"  and  bade  him  fly  toward  the  rising 
sun,  where  he  would  find  white  people  who  would 
protect  and  take  care  of  him. 

Old  Looking-Glass  then  kissed  Little  Moccasin 
upon  both  cheeks  and  the  forehead,  while  the  tears 
ran  down  her  wrinkled  face ;  she  also  folded  her 
hands  upon  her  breast  and,  looking  up  to  the 
heavens,  said  a  prayer,  in  which  she  asked  the 
Great  Spirit  to  protect  and  save  the  poor  boy  in 
his  flight. 

After  she  had  whispered  some  indistinct  words 
into  the  car  of  Blue  Wing  (who  seemed  to  under- 
stand her,  for  he  nodded  his  head  approvingly), 
she  bade  Little  Moccasin  be  off",  and  advised  him 
not  to  rest  this  side  of  the  white  man's  settlement, 
as  the  Crows  would  soon  discover  his  absence,  and 
would  follow  him  on  their  fleetest  ponies. 

"  But  Blue  Wing  will  save  you  !  He  can  outrun 
them  all !  " 

These  were  her  parting  words,  as  he  galloped 
away. 

In  a  short  time  the  sun  rose  over  the  nearest 
hill,  and  Little  Moccasin  then  knew  that  he  was 
going  ill  the  right  direction.  He  felt  very  happy 
to  be  free  again,  although  sorry  to  leave  behind 
his  kind-hearted  foster-mother,  Looking-Glass. 
He  made  up  his  mind  that  after  a  few  years,  when 
he  had  grown  big  and  become  a  warrior,  he  would 
go  and  capture  her  from  the  hated  Crows  and 
take  her  to  his  own  tepee. 

He  was  so  happy  in  this  thought  that  he  had 
not  noticed  how  swiftly  time  passed,  and  that 
already  the  sun  stood  over  his  head ;  neither  had 
he  urged  Blue  Wing  to  run  his  swiftest;  but  that 
good  little  animal  kept  up  a  steady  dog-trot,  with- 
out, as  yet,  showing  the  least  sign  of  being  tired. 

But  what  was  the  sudden  noise  which  was  heard 
behind  him?  Quickly  he  turned  his  head,  and,  to 
his  horror,  he  beheld  about  fifty  mounted  Crows 
coming  toward  him  at  a  run,  and  swinging  in 
their  hands  guns,  pistols,  clubs  and  knives  ! 

His  old  enemy.  Iron  Bull,  was  in  advance,  and 
under  his  right  arm  he  carried  a  long  lance,  with 
which  he  intended  to  spear  Little  Moccasin,  as 
a  cruel  boy  spears  a  bug  with  a  pin. 

Moccasin's  heart  stood  still  for  a  moment  with 
fear ;  he  knew  that  this  time  they  would  surely 
kill  him  if  caught.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
power  of  action. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  Iron  Bull,  shouting  at 
the  top  of  his  voice. 

But  Blue  Wing  now  seemed  to  understand  the 
danger  of  Moccasin's  situation ;  he  pricked  up  his 
ears,    snorted   a   few   times,    made    several   short 
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jumps,  to  fully  arouse  Moccasin,  who  remained  peril,  and  be  patted  and  encouiaged  Blae  Wiag ; 

paralyied  with  fear,  and  then,  like  a  bird,  fiurly  while,  from  time  to  time,  be  looked  back  over  bis 

flew  o\-er  the  prairie,  as  if  his  linle  hoo6  were  not  sbonlder  to  watcb  die  approach  of  Iron  BaO. 
touching  the  ground.  Tbos  tbey  went,  on  and  on ;  ovcr 

Littlc  Moccasin,  too,  wa^  now  awakened  to  his  streams,  rods  and  bills,  iliro«g;b 
Vol.  XV.— 49. 
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valleys.  Blue  Wing  was  doing  nobly,  but  the 
pace  could  not  last  forever. 

Iron  Bull  was  now  only  about  five  hundred  yards 
behind  and  gaining  on  him. 

Little  Moccasin  felt  the  cold  sweat  pouring  down 
his  face.  He  had  no  fire-arm,  or  he  would  have 
stopped  to  shoot  at  Iron  Bull. 

Blue  Wing's  whole  body  seemed  to  tremble 
beneath  his  young  rider,  as  if  the  pony  was  mak- 
ing a  last  desperate  effort,  before  giving  up  from 
exhaustion. 

Unfortunately,  Little  Moccasin  did  not  know 
how  to  pray,  or  he  might  have  found  some  comfort 
and  help  thereby ;  but  in  those  moments,  when  a 
terrible  death  was  so  near  to  him,  he  did  the  next 
best  thing :  he  thought  of  his  mother  and  his  father, 
of  his  little  sisters  and  brothers,  and  also  of  Look- 
ing-Glass,  his  kind  old  foster-mother. 

Then  he  felt  better  and  was  imbued  with  fresh 
courage.  He  again  looked  back,  gave  one  loud, 
defiant  yell  at  Iron  Bull,  and  then  went  out  of 
sight  over  some  high  ground. 

Ki-yi-yi-yi !  There  is  the  railroad  station  just 
in  front,  only  about  three  hundred  yards  away. 
He  sees  white  men  around  the  buildings,  who  will 
protect  him. 

At  this  moment  Blue  Wing  utters  one  deep 
groan,  stumbles,  and  falls  to  the  ground.  Fortu- 
nately, though,  Little  Moccasin  has  received  no 
hurt.  He  jumps  up,  and  runs  toward  the  station 
as  fast  as  his  weary  legs  can  carry  him. 

At  this  very  moment  Iron  Bull  with  several  of 
his  braves  came  in  sight  again,  and,  realizing  the 
helpless  condition  of  the  boy,  they  all  gave  a  shout 
of  joy,  thinking  that  in  a  few  minutes  they  would 
capture  and  kill  him. 

But  their  shouting  had  been  heard  by  some  of 


the  white  men,  who  at  once  concluded  to  protect 
the  boy,  if  he  deserved  aid. 

Little  Moccasin  and  Iron  Bull  reached  the  door  of 
the  station-building  at  nearly  the  same  moment ; 
but  the  former  had  time  enough  to  dart  inside  and 
hide  under  the  table  of  the  telegraph  operator. 

When  Iron  Bull  and  several  other  Crows  rushed 
in  to  pull  the  boy  from  underneath  the  table,  the 
operator  quickly  took  from  the  table-drawer  a 
revolver,  and  with  it  drove  the  murderous  Crows 
from  the  premises. 

Then  the  boy  had  to  tell  his  story,  and  he  was 
believed.  All  took  pity  upon  his  forlorn  condi- 
tion, and  his  brave  flight  made  them  his  friends. 

In  the  evening  Blue  Wing  came  up  to  where 
Little  Moccasin  was  resting  and  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  next  train,  which  was  to  take  him  back  to 
his  own  home. 

Little  Moccasin  threw  his  arms  affectionately 
around  Blue  Wing's  neck,  vowing  that  they  never 
would  part  again  in  life. 

Then  they  both  were  put  aboard  a  lightning 
express  train,  which  took  them  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  old  camp  on  the  Rosebud. 

When  Little  Moccasin  arrived  at  his  father's 
tepee,  riding  beautiful  Blue  Wing,  now  rested  and 
frisky,  the  whole  camp  flocked  around  him  ;  and 
when  he  told  them  of  his  great  daring,  of  his  cap- 
ture and  his  escape.  Running  Antelope,  the  big 
warrior  of  the  Uncapapas  and  the  most  noted 
orator  of  the  tribe,  proclaimed  him  a  true  hero, 
and  then  and  there  begged  his  pardon  for  having 
called  him  a  "coffee-cooler."  In  the  evening 
Little  Moccasin  was  honored  by  a  great  feast,  and 
the  name  of  "Rushing  Lightning,"  Wakee-wata- 
keepee,  was  bestowed  upon  him  —  and  by  that 
name  he  is  known  to  this  day. 
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Ute  conditkm,  for  a  Ml  of  roUcd-op  rag  or  a  eom- 
ooIh  a  long-ncckcd  tquAih  or  a  Mkk  oCwood,  iiaoiftjr 
imagined  to  be  all  ihai  the  liiilc  unmcr  dcaiiWi  and 
b  oficn  hr  metre  iriMlrrly  lovrd  and  cberiilMd  than 
thr  finest  French  «rai-<it>ll  in  ihc  irorld.  A  poppjr 
bIcMAnm  or  »  hoUybctck  nuke*  a  charming  doll ; 
and  I  have  Mxn  a  lovely  one  nude  and  dfCMod  from 
thr  tender  inside  httska  of  green<om. 

K%Tn  l^ura  Bridgman,bom  deaf  and  dumb  and 
bUnd,  who  was  as  Cur  a*  poMJUe  removed  from  or> 
dinar)'  girUhlc, — even  the  had  her  doll,  with  a  nb> 
bon  over  its  eyes  (as  though  blind),  and  the  amiMed 
herstcir  with  it,  acting  her  own  nd  life  as  happier 
CirU  do  thetra:  playing  it  was  ill  and  must  have 
nictiictne  and  hot«watcr  bottles  at  its  iect :  and  insist- 
ing that  the  doctor  should  visit  it,  and  fcel  its  pabc. 

In  civilised  lilie  dolb'  fashions  change  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  For  a  long  time  \hcy  ha\x 
enjoyed  complete  outfits  of  clothes,  jewelry,  and 
**  belongings,"  like  their  mbtumsi;  they  have 
'c  to  sit  down  and  to  stand  ap;  to  move 
.^  <■-%  and  turn  their  heads,  lo  walk,  and  to 
N-iy  "Papa**  and  ** Mamma."  If  Edison  b  a 
prophet  (and  considering  what  be  has  done,  we  *re 
afraid  to  say  he  is  not),  we  shall  have  before  long 
little  doll-prodigies  who  can  tell  stories  and  sing 
songs.  Then.  1  dare  say,  the  Sugar-Coated-f  se- 
ful- Knowledge  Society  will  manufocture  snail 
monsters  aUc  to  teach  grammar  and  arithmetic. 

When  that  comes  to  pass,  I  fear  dolb  wiU  go 
out  of  fashion ;  for  these  learned  personages  can 
nex-cr  be  the  dear  playmates,  the  sympathoiBg 
sharers  of  youthfiil  griefs  that  simpler  cteatnrcs 
(who  can't  do  a  thing  except  lie  flat  on  the  back 
and  stare)  ha\-e  been  for  ages. 

Cosctte,  in  Victor  Hugo's  story,  made  a  ddl  oat 
of  a  lead  sword  only  a  few  inches  long.     She 


faiMid  b  aad  was  hansv.  tfll  a  nbvlMr  hm 
tnwalv  gwt  tear  a  ntMf  sptaMMd  dttL    Tha 
■tgiittad  ^  wm  imj  ihaajiiil/el 

flood  In  aaw  of  bef ,  and     Ml  t^ 


gbl,  yoa  art  QiMtn  of  Franc*.*  ** 

Among  the  wild  IndiaM  of  tmr  own  cawMry  b 
snfvly  the  bal  ptaoa  one  wonid  look  tbr  loyi*  and 
travebii  nave  said  Inejr  bad  Bonaj  oni  a  daaar 
look  onnfi  tnnw  in  HipM*  On  Ibe  dask  DnMV 
me  att  two  oaar  cfantwvs,  /nsi  antveo  bom  las* 
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kola  Territory.  They  were  made  by  some  loving 
modicr  of  the  Grm  Vemtn  tribe  of  lodiaaL  B«K 
the  onfaitnnate  little  redddn  girl  for  whom  they 
were  intended  ncrer  received  them  after  all,  far 
they  were  boaght  by  a  while  man,  and  seat  in 
New  York  to  sit  for  their  picture  for  yon. 
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They  are  a  queer-looking  pair,  dressed  in  the  most 
elegant  Gros  Ventre  style.  They  are  eighteen  inches 
tall,  made  of  cloth,  with  their  noses  sewed  on,  and 
their  faces  well  colored  ;  not  only  made  red,  like  the 
skin,  but  with  painted  features.  The  Indian  doll  has 
a  gentle  expression,  with  mild  eyes,  but  the  squaw 
has  a  wild  look,  as  though  she  were  very  much 
scared  to  find  herself  in  a  white  man's  "tepee." 
Both  have  long  hair  in  a  braid  over  each  ear,  but  the 
brave  has  also  a  quantity  hanging  down  his  back,  and 
a  crest  standing  upon  top — perhaps  as ' '  scalp-lock. " 

The  dress  of  the  lady  resembles,  in  style  and 
material,  a  bathing-suit.  It  is  of  blue  flannel, 
trimmed  with  red  braid,  a  long  blouse  and  leg- 
gins  of  the  same.  She  has  also  moccasins,  and  a 
string  of  blue  beads  around  her  neck,  besides  little 
dots  of  beads  all  over  her  waist.  The  suit  of  the 
warrior  is  similar  in  style,  but  the  blouse  is  of 
unbleached  muslin,  daubed  with  streaks  of  red 
paint,  and  trimmed  with  braid,  also  red.  Across 
his  breast  he  wears  an  elaborate  ornament  of  white 
beads,  gorgeous  to  behold. 

Beside  these  Gros  Ventre  dolls  stands  another 
pair,  from  a  Canada  tribe  ;  the  squaw  dragging 
a  six-inch-long  toboggan  loaded  with  tent 
and  poles,  while  the  warrior  carries  his 
snow-shoes.       She  is   dressed   in  red 
and  black  flannel,  with  calico  blouse 
and  cloth  hood;  tin  bracelets  are  on 
her  arms,   and  her  breast  bears  an 
ornament  like  a  dinner-plate,  also  of 
tin.     Her  lord   and  master  wears    a 
dandyish  suit  of  white  canton-flannel, 
fuzzy  side  out,  a  calico  shirt,  red  neck- 
tie, and  likewise  a  hood  and  tin  din- 
ner-plate.    They  are  made  of  wood, 
with  joints  at  hip  and  shoulder,  and 
the   faces   are   carved   and    painted. 
Wild  dolls  are  curious  and  interest- 
ing.   Let  me  tell  you  of  a  few  others 
I  have  seen. 

The  little  Moquis  girls  have  wooden 
dolls  of  different  sizes  and  degrees. 
The  best  have  arms  and  legs,  are 
dressed  in  one  garment  of  coarse 
cotton,  and  instead  of  hair  have 
feathers  sticking  out  of  their  heads, 
like  the  ends  of  a  feather  duster. 

A  lower  grade  of  Moquis  doll  has  no  limbs,  but 
is  gayly  painted  in  stripes,  and  wears  beads  as  big 
as  its  fist  would  be,  if  it  had  one.  This  looks  as 
you  would  with  a  string  of  oranges  around  your 
neck.  The  poorest  of  all,  which  has  evidently  been 
loved  by  some  poor  little  Indian  girl,  has  in  place 
of  a  head  a  sprig  of  evergreen.  How  did  the 
white  man  get  hold  of  a  treasure  like  this  ?  Is  the 
little  owner  grown  up  ?  Is  she  laid  to  sleep  under 


the  daisies  ?    Or  was  this  doll  left  behind  in  a  hur- 
ried flight  of  the  Moquis  village  before  an  enemy  ? 

It  is  n't  an  Edison  doll ;  it  can't  talk, —  so  we 
shall  never  know. 

The  Sitka  girls  have  dolls  of  leather;  black, 
greasy-looking  creatures,  I  regret  to  say,  with 
beads  for  eyes  and  mouth,  and  dresses  of  fur.  They 
have  also  a  poorer  doll,  of  clay,  with  the  nose 
formed,  when  the  clay  was  soft,  by  the  summary 
process  of  a  good  pinch  in  the  face  ;  and  a  lavish 
display  of  beads  made  by  small  punches  in  the 
same  soft  material.  The  dress  of  these  Sitka 
babies  is  simple, —  a  piece  of  coarse  Indian  cloth 
wound  around  the  body  and  tied  on  with  a  rag. 

Another  leather  doll 
belongs   to   the    little 
Micmac  girl.     This 
finer    than     the    last- 
named,    however,    for 
the    leather    is    light- 
colored  ;    and    it  has 
nose  not  pinched  up 
front,  but  punched  out 
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from  behind,  and  held  in  shape  by  something 
hard.  It  has  black  beads  for  eyes,  and  mouth 
and  eyebrows  of  black  paint.  In  dress  it  is  quite 
grand  ;  moccasins,  leggins,  and  calico  gown,  with 
a  liberal  amount  of  bead  trimming  and  necklaces. 
The  small  Sioux  maiden  also  has  a  doll  of  leather, 
black,  and  with  beads  for  eyes  and  mouth. 

A  Nez  Perce  girl  has  contributed  to  us  • —  whether 
willingly  or  not  —  her  dear  doll  in  its  cradle  of 
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long,  imd  M  lit.  into  dw  emik  m  llM 

poor  Utile  Affn  /V/t^giii  btmHwmmd  Imotmn, 
Manx  a  long.  Mfifr  Immwy  hm  llM  it|lM  torti 
pappoow  li'!  f  tht  back  of  in  loviog 

mamnuii  n  „  >»as  M  miioyod,  huifuig 

ftom  a  iNitli  t  ami  many  a  gnratjr  dlOMr  Imi  k 
•harvd  trtUi  lis  kiUc  owner,— atlM,  lo  out  MM 
Judge  ftom  tea  loolia. 

The  duiky  damirl  of  Atarfn  hat  M  Ivorf  doQ. 
It  b  carved  Aoro  iralnit  imk,  any  leagib  horn  one 
lo  aiv  inchr«,  with  note  caired*  aad  eyoa,  tye* 
mmiih  of  Made  enaoMt    Jhren  Ike 
'^  careMlf  Mida.    Ske 
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M  bullun*h»lr,  through  whkh 
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ike  OMNI  kumble  doll 
bead  carved  on  the  end. 
of  All  the  Indian  dnIU  I  have  ^  %o  to 

Alaska,    ll  it  carved  from  dark  ^ ~.^.,:.«nth 

mouth  open,  thowing  three  white  teeth,  ami  it 
has  real  hair,  in  locks  six  inches  kmg,  stuck  mto 
hoks  in  the  wooden  head,  with  the  droOat 
*•  patchy  **  eflect. 

After  reading  about  these  wild  creature*,  UHen  to 
an  interesting  story  of  the  tragic  fiite  of  a  highly 
civiliicd  doll  which  betonged  lo  a  little  girl  adied 
Jeanie  Welsh.  It  was,  no  doubt,  an  old^tehkined 
object,  for  more  than  seventy  years  have  pawrd 
since  the  tragedy  happened,  but  little  jeanie  was 
\-er>*  fond  of  it 

She  was  also  fond  of  study,  especially  of  Latin, 
and  when  she  readied  the  af^  of  nine  years,  and 
began  to  read  Virgil,  there  came  a  crisis  in  her 
nflairs  which  >-ou  must  read  in  her  own  words  : 

"  It  h.id  been  intimated  to  me  by  one  whoae 
wishes  were  law,  that  a  young  hdy  in  Virgil 
should,  for  consistency's  sake,  drop  her  dolL  So 
the  doll,  being  judged,  must  be  made  an  end  of, 
and  1  quickly  decided  how.  She  should  end  as 
Dido  ended,  that  doll !—  as  the  doll  of  a  young 
lady  in  Virgil  should  end!  With  her  drcsaes, 
which  wtrre  many  and  sumptuous,  her  four>posied 
bed.  .1  fa)^t  or  two  of  cedar  mUmmttUn^  a  few 
sticks  of  cinn.imon.  a  few  doves,  and  a  nutmeg, 
I  oonstrtictcd  her  fiincral  pyre ;  and  the  new  Dido 
having  placed  herself  in  the  bed,  with  hdp,  spoke 
through  my  lips  the  last  sad  words  of  Dido  the 
First,  which  I  had  then  all  by  heart  as  pat  as  A. 


II,  C«  The  dall*  Imtwiji  %nw»  aiBwni,  ■Kwflad  ikt 
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wifo  of  Hmnaa  Car  fyW,  and  ikia  padMtte  kdit 
toddem  ia  lo  be  fenad  ki  Ma  LA,  kv  fiwitfe— 

ike  kM  plnoa  one  wonki  look  for  a  dall  i 
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ANOTHER  INDIAN  DOLL. 
Bv  L.  A.  Hiocijn. 


**  BonriTA"  b  aboot  a  foot  tall,  aad  bdicaaed  ks 
the  best  styfe  the  wi^am  could  sopplr.     Ske  has 
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real  skin,  and  real  hair, —  real  buckskin,  and  real 
horse-hair,  if  I  must  confess  it !  Charming  pink 
cheeks  on  her  very  yellow  face ;  expressive  bead 
eyes,  and  a  very  unique  little  group  of  beads  that 
does  service  for  both  nose  and  mouth 
surprisingly  well.  Two  black  beads, 
placed  in  a  line  between  two  white 
ones,  form  each  of  the  cleverly  made 
eyes.  Her  raven  hair  is  plaited  in 
eighth-of-an-inch  braids,  and  tied 
behind  with  a  tiny  buckskin  ribbon. 
Not  to  be  sparing  of  her  charms, 
she  has  also  two  graceful  braids  fall- 
ing in  front  of  her  shoulders. 

If  Bonita  had  stayed  in  her  wig- 
wam home,  she  probably  might  have 
had  two  or  three  dresses,  put  on 
outside  of  this  one  —  to  refresh  her 
soiled  toilet,  after  the  manner  of  her 
tribe.  But  we  think  her  quite  fresh 
enough  in  this  gorgeous  red-flannel 
dress,  bound  with  yellow  calico  !  She 
has  square  sleeves  that  quite  envelop 
her  spare  arms,  and  marvelous 
square  side-breadths  that  dip  lower 
than  the  rest.  She  wears  six  strands 
of  milk-white  beads  about  her  throat, 
and  others  dotted  over  her  dress  yoke. 
An  indescribable  pendant  of  tin  ban- 
gles is  suspended  from  her  buckskin 
belt,  which  is  also  trimmed  in  tin 
ornaments.  Excelling  all  else  in  deft 
workmanship  are  her  wonderful  little 
moccasins.  An  Indian  Goody  Two- 
Shoes  might  have  worn  them,  so 
soft  and  pliable  are  they.  They 
are  exquisitely  embroidered  in  blue 
and  red  floss,  and  have  tiny  silk  bind- 
ing, sewed  with  invisible  stitches. 
Perhaps  her  little  mistress  imagined  her  a  dusky 
Cinderella,  home  from  the  ball,  crouching  before 
the  ashes  of  the  camp-fire.  Alas  !  when  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  her  elegant  mouse-tooth  necklace 
and  doe-skin  dress  vanished  as  she  evaded  the 
Indian  Prince ! 


TWO    OLD-FASHIONED    DOLLS. 

Here  is,  also,  an  engraving  of  two  interesting 
and  quaint  old  dolls  which  were  made  by  other 
than  Indian  hands,  and  for  other  than  little  In- 
dian children  to  play  with. 

One  of  them,  as  you  see,  is  a  boy-doll.  He  is 
made  of  wood,  and  has  joints  at  the  elbows,  the 
thighs,  and  the  knees.  The  features  of  the  face 
are  painted.      He  wears  a  coat  cut  in  the  style  of 


sixty  years  ago,  and  the  coat  and  trousers  both 
are  of  black  silk.  The  vest  is  short-waisted,  and 
made  of  some  white  material.  An  old-fashioned 
"stock"  and  shirt-collar  add  a  touch  of  elegance 
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to  the  little  gentleman's  costume.  The  hat  is 
quite  remarkable  for  a  boy-doll.  It  is  made  upon 
a  frame,  which  is  covered  with  drab-colored  muslin, 
and  around  the  crown  is  tied  a  band  of  green  rib- 
bon, with  an  edging  of  pearl  color.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  in  its  day  a  very  fitting  hat  for  a 
gentleman  puppet;  but  a  self-respecting  boy-doll 
of  the  present  would  regard  it  with  scorn,  and 
would  prefer  to  go  bare-headed  if  he  could  not  be 
provided  with  a  hat  of  a  more  modern  fashion. 

The  lady-doll's  hat,  too,  is  a  triumph  of  doll 
millinery.  It  is  of  a  style  similar  to  the  "  Gains- 
borough "  hat,  and  the  crown  and  the  flaring  wide 
brim,  upon  which  is  placed  a  large  rosette,  are 
covered  with  white  silk  brocade.  It  is  held  on  by 
ribbons  which  are  tied  under  the  doll's  chin.  The 
dress,  with  its  short  waist  and  long  sleeves,  is 
made  of  white  silk,  and  the  whole  costume  appears 
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By  Daniel  C.  Beard. 


-<^'<'.v.  -ci^s^i  Ji  vj. 


"  '  A  stands  for  anchor,  that  hangs  at  our  bows, 
Yo,  ho,  blow  the  man  down  !  ' 

"  Mind  the  sheet,  Tom  ;  we  shall  have  all  the  blow  we  want  with- 
out singing  for  it,  before  we  reach  Little  River.  You  and  Harry 
had  better  sail  her  while  I  go  forward  on  the  lookout.  With  this  tide, 
some  of  the  rocks  will  barely  be  covered,  and  there  must  be  quite  a 
sea  running  into  the  mouth  of  the  river.     Christopher  Columbus  ! 

what  is  that  ? Hard  a-port,  Hal !     Quick,  let  out  sheet,  Tom  ! 

Be  lively  !  " 

The  excited  and  peremptory  tone  of  the  orders  urged  prompt 
obedience,  and  like  a  thing  of  life  the  little  boat  swung  suddenly 
around  before  the  wind,  and  the  next  moment  plunged,  bows  on, 
into  the  first  wave. 

"  Boys,  did  you  see  that?  " 

None  too  quickly  had  Harry  and  Tom  obeyed  Dick's  commands. 
"See  it?     Well,  I  should  say  I  did.     And  we  came  near  feeling- 
it,  too!"  answered  Tom. 

'*  Well,  if  that  big  black  thing  is  a  rock  it  has  lost  its  anchorage 
and  gone  adrift.  I  never  saw  a  rock  floating  about  in  that  style, 
though.     What  is  it,  anyway  ?  "  asked  Harry. 

"  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  whale,  I  should  say,  was  n't  it,  Tom  ?" 
asked  Dick. 

"  Yankeedom  has  sharpened  you,  Dick.  It  certainly  was  a  whale  ; 
and  it 's  lucky  for  all  of  us,  and  for  the  boat,  too,  that  you  shouted  so 
promptly." 

"  There  he  blows  !  "  cried  Dick,  pointing  off  the  port  bow.    "  Bring 
her  up  to  the  wind  ;  he  's  out  of  our  course.      Haul  in  the  sheet, 
Tom  ;  stea-a-dy  there,  steady  !   So  !  That  will  do  ;  we  will  risk   this 
course,  professor ;   for,  though  we  don't  claim  to  be  scientific  nat- 
uralists, I  assume  that  whales  do  not  eat  cat-boats,  crew  and  all, 
as  a  regular  diet." 

"I  don't  know  aVjout  that,  Dick,"  said  Harry;  "when  I 
caught  sight  of  that  floating  island  coming  at  us,  mouth  on, 
the  thought  of  Jonah's  journey  whizzed  through  my  mind.  I 
had  almost  decided  that  if  I  had  to  be  drowned  or  swallowed, 
I  'd  risk  drowning  as  the  lesser  evil." 

"  Well,   I  would,  too,"  said  Tom,  with  a  smile.     "  As  a 

professional  naturalist,  I  would  remark  that  the  huge  fellow 

on  our  port  bow  seemed  to  be  in  a  playful  mood,  and  I  was 

thinking   how,  with   one   frisky  flop    of  his    graceful 

tail,  he  could  have  made  kindling  wood  and  assorted 
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"  Joking  Mlde,"  Mid  llairr.  - — '—  *•* 

"  wv  \c  had  ralher  a  narm* 
ending  our  Mhrgnluivi  by  «  Inp  iu 
l^kvrt*'* 

For  ib«ncsl  fr«ifi<- 
tH«  wavtt  wvro  the  "- 
fiunoMOU-boai  - 
Indi  who  formeil 
Hie.  in  mind  «nd  ImmI^,  i- 

over  pail  danger.   Dick  tci.»...-» ^...« ..,.. 

andMld:  » 

"  I  tay.  Mlowt.  thtf  wind  b  werl 
an  ofT-iiinrr  brmr  iImI  «>dl  llaium  <> 
caps.     What  do  you  My  to  a  tail  out  lu  rumplktn 
Rock?" 

**  ((ood  I  **  wM  Tom's  nady  aipome. 

'*  Pumpkin  Rock  it  it,**  aawnicd  Harry.  '*  But  — 
I  \l  like  to  grt  that  whale  oiT  my  mind :  and  before 
I  can  do  ii,  I  •uppoie  I  »hall  have  to  cnnfem  one  of 
two  things :  either  I  wa»  lo  frighicnnl  that  1  couM 
not  see  Mraight.  or  die  I  aaw  that  whale  twim* 
ming  upaide  down.  Laugh  aa  you  picaae,  Dick, 
but " 

**  t>nn*t  apologtK,**  interrupted  Dick ;  **  I  waa 
or  '  I ng  to  hear  you  speak  my  piece.     You 

ftai  \At  I  waa  going  to  my.— but  I  did  n*i 

like  to  show  my  ignorance.** 

*«  Well,"  continued  Harry.  **  I  think  he  was 
upside  down,  because  I  plainly  saw  his  wicked  little 
eye,  and  it  W4s  just  abo\-e  the  water,  close  down  by 
the  corner  of  th«t  cavern  of  a  mouih.  while  his  big 
chin  was  high  in  the  air.  All  righi.  Tom,  you 
can  lau^h.  too;  but  you  can't  but;h  me  out  of 
what  I  myself  saw;  and  I  say  it  again.— hb chin 
R^ru  up  and  his  eyes  were  down.  *  which  the  same 
I  am  free  to  maint.iin."* 

*'  That  nos  n't  his  chin,**  laughed  Tom ;  **  that 
was  his  bonnet.*' 

"  Spin  away  on  \xMir  yam.  pvoleasor;  but  what 
sort  of  millinery  is  a  whale's  bonnet  ?  **  And  aa  be 
s]H)kc.  Dick,  rolling;  upan  overcoat,  made  acttahioo. 
.lud  phicctl  himself  in  a  comfortable  attitnde  for 
listening. 

"  Well,'*  continued  Tom,  **  what  you  thought 
was  hn  chin,  high  in  the  air,  was  a  sort  of  pro- 
tuberance on  the  end  of  his  upper  jaw ;  the  saOors 
call  it  his  '  bonnet.'  Our  departed  friend  wms  a 
black  whale.  1  think:  there  is  a  skdeton  of  one 
in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Central 
P.uk.  New  York.     1  'm  not  mudi  of  an  artist,  but 
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lwldofilitflwtt«i  wtu 
ladlry  l» 
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'  TlMfv,  tf  yoo  CM  imht  iWm  o«i«  a«v  tiMo* 
vimr*  of  the  btodt  wlmlt:  a  top  visw.  a  tidt 
view,  and  a  frwti  vtrw.  Yoo  JHlow  aonl  ooc  fod 
ailMmad  of  yoor  iywniO€»«  for  I  «««Mw«  lo  say 
iiMtv  is  m4  on§  taMMnaii  m  a  hoiidfod  olm  kmwi% 
fiff^  ^  wImIv  ioolHb  Of  oookl  Mil  wiritli  ilda  mwa 
opaiid»Mdii>dafDOidowta«dimfca«rlwow 

tlie  digiiWBi  hmmrm  a  riglMHsMf  and ** 

**(lli,  dfowii  your  wWalao  for  a  wWk,  Tomu 
llcTt'S  INuRplmi  Rotk  did  at 
kavr  rtuNitfh  lo  do  to  malw  a  aafo 
uncvfvmooioosly. 
..Kia.  Capiato  l>tck.''  satd  To***    t-^- 
naiuredly.     "If  thai  whale  is  now  ail 

'         I  II  pick  «p  i'umpvjn 
ttatkytt," 

"OtteotdMsddofc* 


*nk: 

it 'a  the  crew  of  I  i  iQIwvtlobt 

picked  up.   I  foil  i  « iidlag'piacra. 

What  an  iromemc.  odd,  roood  bowlder  M  » t  ll 
doe*  n't  look  much  bkc  a  pompkm.  thoi^li,  docs  il? 
It  kioks  like  aa  advance  scoot  for  the  armyof  Maods 
behind  it.  that  form  the  Scale  of  llaior*s  MnmUk 
line  m  her  battle  with  llw  sea.** 

**  Quite  pocik ;  only  make  them  Che 
faislcad  of  the  skirmisbeffs,  for  I  ihiak 
say  that  thb  part  of  the  coaal  is  to  foB  fcticai 
old  Neptune's  repeated  asaaa 
islands  are  the  straggleri  art  off  foom  the  Matoe 
body,**  anawvrrd  Tom,  who  was  a 

"All  right,  Tom:  I  acocpc  yoor 
Old  Pumpkm  rock  ia  all  ibe  brmcr,  to  i 
alone,  and  in  the  fooe  of  ao  advaactof  aad  vk* 
torfottsfoe.    Oh,  my!    Lookai  tkegoBs!** 

Tboasands  of  dboe  birds  drded,  wkcdcd,  aad 
screamed  above  them,  as  the  boys  caidoDy  wonsBd 
their  httic  craft  ammd  to  Ibe  lee  of  iheappaicaily 
inaccessible  rock,  ai  dm  aaamiiaKkeeptoc  a  dmrp 
IftftkuHif  for  a  poasible  laadtog-ptoce. 

**  We  can't  fotch  it  oo  thia  ttck,**  said  Dick. 
**  Take  anocber  tack,  and  bring  her  m  as  eaqr  aa 
yoo  know  bow;  this  is  no  boaiohowse  ioal,  aad 
the  mexpecicd  too  fireqoeady  happeas  to  Ibis  style 
of  boding ** 

**  I  say.  Dick,  it 's  a  ladcy  Ibiag  thai  ytm  are  ao 
fobe  prophet,  for  if  that  oflPslwrc  bRcae  had  aol 
dooe  its  work  and  anmoihed  oot  tbewrialdes  of 
the  aea,  «r  could  aever  have  fataded  here  widi  dry 
skins,**  said  Harry. 

**  Tliat  's  so,"  asaented  Tom.  **  Evca  »iih  a 
smooth  sea  and  fororable  breeae,  any  feUow  who 
goes  ashore  here  risks  a  daddag;  and  I  ttoak,  if 
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•1     NEVEK     SAW    A     ROCK     FLOATING    ABOUT     IN     THAT     STYLE,     THOUGH.       WHAT    IS     IT,     ANYWAY?'     ASKED     HARRY." 


it  were  not  so  dangerous  a  locality  for  boats,  there 
would  n't  be  a  single  bird  left  on  the  rock.  Those 
that  were  not  shot,  trapped,  and  slaughtered  for 
millinery  shops  would  have  emigrated  to  more  in- 
accessible lands." 

The  smooth  rollers  of  a  quiet  sea  washed  to  and 
fro  among  the  long  streamers  and  ribbons  of  sea- 
weed which  festooned  and  covered  the  rocks  below 
high-water  mark,  as  the  graceful  little  sail-boat, 
with  rattling  of  rigging  and  rustling  of  canvas 
folded  away  her  one  white  sail,  and  then  nosed 
her  way  gently  among  the  sunken  rocks  to  the  only 
accessible  landing-place,  while  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  beautiful  tern  fluttered  and 
swarmed  overhead. 

Harry  remained  aboard,  declaring  he  could  not 
miss  the  chance  of  studying  so  novel  and  beautiful 
a  "decorative  theme."  So  Tom  and  Dick  left 
him  there  rocked  by  the  gentle  swaying  of  the 
boat  and  soothed  by  the  lullaby  of  a  summer  sea. 
He  lay  flat  on  his  back,  gazing  up  at  the  myriads 
of  slender-winged,  graceful  birds  that  fretted  the 
deep  luminous  blue  of  the  sky  with  a  moving  net- 


work pattern  of  silver  and  gray.  While  Harry 
was  thus  dreaming  over  this  symphony  of  color, 
form,  and  sound,  Tom  and  Dick  clambered  to  the 
top  of  Pumpkin  Rock. 

Dick  was  a  true  sportsman,  and  could  exult  over 
a  big  bag  of  legitimate  game  as  only  a  hunter  can. 
He  possessed  the  cool  head  and  steady  nerve 
necessary  to  the  slayer  of  dangerous  wild  beasts; 
but  he  was  no  "pot-hunter,"  and  never  killed  for 
the  sake  of  slaughter.  So  when,  at  Tom's  re- 
peated request,  he  finally  discharged  one  barrel 
and  brought  down  three  poor  little  tern,  he  felt 
very  much  as  though  he  had-  done  something  of 
which  he  ought  to  be  ashamed. 

After  the  two  boys  had  admired  the  pretty  gray 
and  white  birds,  with  delicate  little  pink  legs  and 
feet  and  rose-colored  bills,  Tom  commenced  his 
scientific  research  by  examining  the  contents  of 
the  birds'  craws.  Dick  watched  him.  Tom  opened 
the  first  bird,  ascertained  what  it  had  eaten  for  its 
dinner,  and  with  an  amused  smile  gazed  curiously 
all  over  the  top  of  the  rocky  island  ;  then  he  picked 
up  the  second  bird,  and,  after  examining  its  craw 
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tMntitUft  ofiot  moiv  gaavd  aimHid  Md  ovtr  llit 
fop  ftf  thr  htimrA  rock  wlili  Midi  a  pwrffd  tHHai 

i(  aalMd] 

I  l^lkw.wluM^iipf    WiMi  liafv  irM 

I -»•«,  Tom  luMlljr  loali  ilw  lliM  bud 


ff*>:  '  4lldf  OpMM  UM  CMW,  SIMh  flpfWflMf     OV  MHI  iMdWW 

ihc     tiinlrnt*     OVtf     iho 

polmofbtobandthold  K    r^"^^ 
<nii  lo  Dtek  and  aalMd, 
"What    do    yo«    can 
thttif** 

••Well.**  nld  Dkk. 
Maofely.  "I  am  nn< 
wAdcntly  (itmiliAr  with 
*  bug^ilogy '  to  give  jroo 
Liiiin  fuunaa,  but  any 
country  acbool^boy  could 
tell  ytiti  tbat  jroo  baw 
tbtra  a  badly  moMcd-op 

mcM  Of  bUflMlB* 

*'jtttt  to,**  nld  Pro- 
fc««nr  ToiB,  **bonwi»t 
and  not  a  sign  of  anv' 
thing  but  homcta.  The 
other  two  were  exactly 
the  «ame.  Now,  I>ick. 
Just  look  up  there ;  there 
must  be  thomaada  of 
birds,  and  if  cadi  craw  is 
tilled  with  hometa—— ** 

«'Yca-«,  I  begin  to 
see,**  broke  in  Dick. 
"You  are  wotKlering 
how  nMny  swarroa  of 
hornets  it  takes  for  one 
Pumpkin  Rock  breakfiuM. 
anil  where  the  birds  get 
them.  Thb  seems  to  be 
alxtut  the  barrenest  old 
place  we  have  found  yet, 
now  that  we  are  out  of 
sight  of  the  boat,  and 
surrounded  by  the  sea 
in  nil  directions.  I  de- 
cbre  I  feel  almost  ship- 
w-rvcked  and  foneaome. 

With  that  last  bird  every  living  thing  left  thb 
briny  old  rock — Oh,  Jingo!  Tom,  where  did  it 
come  fmrn .'  " 

While  Dick  was  speaking,  Tom  had  suddenly 
stepped  forward  a  few  paces,  dropped  hb  hat  over 
something  on  the  rock  surfoce,  and,  piddng  it  up, 
he  handed  Dick  a  }-oung  tern  that  pecked  at  him 
viciously. 

When  Tom  had  explained  how  the  yxxing  birds, 
being  just  the  color  of  the  rock,  woold,  when  lying 
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pttwtvf 
wliodMMl 

fer 


TOM    A«P    t>a<K     &>»<r»..    I'M*    M»'*>B.lti 


Tom  strolled  away  to  cxplofe  a  patck  of  laO  rank 
gram  growing  in  a  boOow  of  ibe  big  rode 

'*  Now,  Tom,  if  you  and  Dick  hare  fioHbed  yoor 
yams  aboot  land  snails,  and  horaeia  aad  I 
miksoat  at  so.  and  if  yoacan  lemre 
birds  for  a  minute,  I  have  an  expetieoce  lo  i 

Tbe  "  Nomad  **  was  speeding  aloog  at  race^bone 
gait  over  a  sparkling  sea,  bomewaid  bouMl  from 
Pmnpkin  Rock,  whea  Hany  said  tMs,  ami  his 
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speech  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter  from 
his  companions,  who  declared  that  Hal  had  been 
found  fast  asleep  when  they  came  aboard. 

"All  right,  Tom,"  said  Dick;  "just  keep  her 
off  a  little;  we  will  go  outside  of  Fisherman's 
Island.  That  's  it ;  now  then,  let  us  have  *  Prince 
Hal's  Adventures  in  the  Land  of  Nod.'" 


"  One  mo- 
ment, boys.  Before    ' 
I  say  a  word  of  what 
I  have  to  tell,  you  must 
agree  to  take  it  all  on  trust, 
as  I  took  your  big  stories ; 
and    if    it    sounds    rather 
Munchausenish,    why,  just 
say  nothing.  It  's  no  matter 
what  you //5?«/^."  Tom  and 
Dick    solemnly   made    the 
promise,  and  Harry  began  : 

"  After  you  had  been 
gone  for  five  or  ten  min- 
utes, and  the  cloud  of  sea- 
gulls had  flown  higher 
into  the  sky,  gradually 
everything  became  still 
around  me  except  the 
'  swish,  swish '  of  the  lazy 

waves.  The  silence  made  me  lonesome.  I  listened, 
expecting  to  hear  you  fellows  talk,  laugh,  shout,  or 
whistle,  but  not  a  sound  could  I  hear, —  only  the 
quiet  '  swish,  swish '  of  the  smooth  waves.  It  usu- 
ally would  have  made  me  sleepy,  but  somehow 
the  stillness  seemed  so  spread  out  that  it  made  me 
nervous  instead.  I  began  to  think  that  perhaps 
you  fellows  had  fallen  into  some  deep  hole,  stum- 
bled over  a  precipice,  or  had  slipped  into  the  sea 
and  been  drowned.  I  had  been  lying  down  ;  I 
sat  upright  and  listened.  Just  then  I  heard  a  sud- 
den splash  and  gurgle,  as  though  something  or 
somebody  was  overboard ;  I  was  nervous,  and  it 
startled  me  for  an  instant.  Then  I  leaned  over  the 
gunwale,  expecting  to  see  some  of  our  traps  sink- 


ing. I  looked  down  through  the  transparent  green 
water  ;  the  sea-weeds  streamed  and  waved  over  the 
white  pebbles  at  the  bottom,  and  I  saw  a  few  cun- 
ners  poising  themselves  under  a  ledge  of  rock.  In 
the  shadow  of  that  immense  Pumpkin  Rock  I  could 
see  under  water  nearly  as  plainly  as  above  it ; 
nothing  had  fallen  overboard,  or  I  should  have 
seen  it.  While  gazing  on  this  submarine  view, 
suddenly  there  swam  out  from  under  the  boat, 
and  darted  swiftly  across  the  clear   space, 

disappearing  behind  some  rocks  —  a 

a  —  form  —  " 

"  A  what  ?  "  asked  Tom  and  Dick  in 
a  breath. 

"  You  may  well    ask  what,"  con- 
tinued Harry;    "I  said,  a.  form.     I 
could  not  see  very  clearly,  but  it  was 
not  a  fish,  although  it  had  a  sort  of 
fish's  tail.     Its  motions  were  quick, 
but  it  was  more   graceful  than  any 
fish.     The  body  seemed  glossy  and 
silken.   You  know  it  is  hard  to  judge 
of  size  under  water,  but  I  think  it 
must  have  been  four  feet  long.     I 
only  saw  it  a  moment  as  it  swam 

around  some  rocks  at  the  stern 

of  our  boat,  and  I  did  not  get 

'  a  good  look  at  its  head,  but 

in  passing  round  a  rock,  I 

saw  it,  very  plainly,  pttt 

out  its  arm  and  push  the 

sea-weeds  aside." 

"  Arm  ?  "  shouted 
both  his  listeners.  "Oh! 
here  now  !  Take  back 
the  arm  that  thou  gav- 
est  us,"  added  Dick, 
appealingly. 

"  I  was  watching  the 
spot  where  it  had  dis- 
appeared," continued 
Harry,  paying  not  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  interruption,  "  in  hope  that 
It  might  come  back,  when  suddenly  it  seemed  to  me 
that  somebody  was  looking  at  me.  iy^//the  look, 
just  as  I  used  to  feel  old  Professor  Hall's  spectacles 
at  the  Academy,  when  I  knew  he  was  staring  at  me, 
although  my  back  was  toward  him.  Well,  I  felt 
a  pair  of  eyes  watching  me.  I  slowly  turned  my 
head,  and  there  under  the  bows  was  the  most 
beautiful,  gentle,  gazelle-like  pair  of  black  eyes, 
looking  right  at  me.  But  just  at  that  instant, 
bang  !  went  Dick's  gun.  I  was  so  startled  that  I 
nearly  fell  overboard ;  the  beautiful  eyes  disap- 
peared like  a  flash,  and  the  same  silky,  wavy  form 
shot  swiftly  out  of  sight.  That  was  the  last  I  saw 
of  her.     I  leave  you  fellows  to  conclude  anything 
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yo«  piMM.  I  hmv9  told  yon  tMWtly  mhnt  t  •■«• 
•Ad  t  will  add  only  ihM  1  btliwif  MMfiy  ibntK*  •• 
tough  ai  Aod  adl  mUoti'  mtptmahm  m»f  be  fio»> 
■ibto.** 

Harry  ivtoMd  hi  HMtalnmio 

teocMdRMnfHfr  II  >  •«foc  lo  disf 

him  i  titti.  utivt  a  frw  mumcni*  vt  Mkfil  tvAfCliofit 
Dick  mmI.  «lini|»il) 

**Tom.  uiilrw  Pfincv  Hal  »m  drvaintnii  Md 
bud  A  nitfhim^rr.  ho  did  •««  MNMtliMK.  Wbal 
do  you  think  if  »«•  t  '* 

"  Well."  rvapondnl  Tom.  "  t  h»w  v 
allhoutth  I  am  not  quite  »urrt  but  : 
that    I  know  what  hr  /Atmii  h«  mm.     . 
notice  th4t  the  *  it  *  hr  t>r|t4n  with,  becam- 
at  ht  ConcluUctl  t   ju»t  lakr  a  |irr|i  At  hi* 
whtn  he  attem|H«  in  mxnk  *n$t  thr  ' 
theme*  he  ttAid  dltnAitl  to  ttud).  a 
dor%  not  tntrtHluce  a  Mermaid  S " 

It  was  a  beat  to  windward  againM  tbc  udej  but 
In  due  comae  of  time  the  **  NooMd  **  paaaad  iIm 
rock>gttardcd  opening,  and  brought  up  %»M}  at  a 
moat  romantic  apol  on  the  nuinbiMl,  where  the 
boya  bad  made  their  camp. 

It  wa«  Harr)**  turn  to  be  cook ;  to  Tom  and 
Dick,  though  hungry  and  tirrd.  attended  to  lowrr* 
ing  the  Mil.  and  makmg  e^Try-thing  taut  and  »nug 
aboard,  while  Harr)*  busied  himself  with  cleaning 
and  skinning  a  mesa  at  cunncrs  from  the  fiab-box 
(which  the  boys  kepi  sloird  with  fish  and  SOb* 
inr  rramp). 

Al.  Marled, 

and  at  nicciy  grcaaed  wttb  ial  bacon, 

what  wj  t  cur  cook^  surpriae,  aa  be  turned 

to  pick  up  the  hsh  to  put  in  the  pan,  to  see  the 
lost  fish  he  had  cleaned  disappearing  ovrr  the 
rocky  side  of  his  camp-firc  stm-c,  as  if  alive! 
Hurriedly  sciting  it.  he  discovered  who  had  hold 
of  (he  other  cn<l.  and  followed  tbe  thief  so  swiftly 
and  closely  that  he  comcrrd  him ;  and  then  and 
(here,  with  his  kitchcn-knifc.  Harr>'  toon  put  an 
end  to  Mr.  Mink  and  his  depredations. 

When  Tom  and  Dick  came  to  dinner,  their 
nostrib  were  regaled  with  a  nvory  smell  which 
made  their  mouths  water. 

**  My!  **  exclaimed  Dick,  "  how  strange  thoae 
cunncrs  smell.** 

"  Yes."  said  Tom :  "  but  there  *s  no  fiah-aaaeD 
about  them.     Say,  Harr\-.  what  is  it  ?  ** 

**  You  know  \-er\'  well  that  wc  had  nothing  but 
the  cunncrs  to  cook,**  grinned  Hanir. 

*'  A  four-legged  cunner  this  one  was,**  said 
Dick,  ganng  suspiciously  at  th;  dish  held  oat  far 
his  inspection.  **  I  don't  think  I  Uke  cuooers  widi 
teeth,  like  thau** 

"  Well,'*  said  Hany,  ** every  naan  to  his  taste: 


iImm  MIow  witlanad  onr  ««»»^.«.  m  I 

and  ooplnd  htm.    I  bdifva  be  'a  wbai  >«•  cat  • 


•*AMinlif  KaimMhl  lffs«r  tMwd  of  s«di  a 
ibMc."  I  iclaliiiid  Tom  and  Didb 

" Sat  I,**  iMlid  itawy,  wtdi •  —■•.  **B«I 
M  IMnawv  iWy  «N  mmk  tw^  and  I  dMvglN,  to 

hWf  «•   ««   k^  — — r** 

Marry."  lanmraplsd  Tonit  "any' 
ibtoft  w...  ..«4M  good,  and  is  not  poteai.  Is  *l  for 
foods   w  bete  «or«  for  a  fon  dlonMtr  of  mnak- 

■ag«  ne  cnrvad  MMasV  a  leg  ano 

i   wm  mwus*  ppww»*»  #  WW^tm  ^ 

i„.^.«(ii,  u(  toarfk  lobv  bdpadtloaayaoat 
and  boili  Hany  and  Toai  diiilopid  m 
and   Blianpiwiil  bking  for 


Oir.owf  WiMwl  K^yirilionindTon^Pkt, 
and  Marry,  a*  tbry  came  darfrfng  back  lo  «'Co«t 


**  I  *d  Mht  lo  IwM  a  ilMnMMiar  iMat,  in  aav  if 
tbe  OMrcary  woidd  n*l 
oribabdb,"MidDiclt. 

"Wen,  leaHraiar  la 
said  Marry,  rvbbing  bis  ama,  tapping  hia  1 
and  juropiog  op  and  down  aa  he  ttlbed.  **  I  da«t 
beliCTr  any  human  being  oonM  Bve  im  aiMMa 
in  water  so  cold  aallM;  and  I,  for  one,  sfcal  taha 
no  iWca  of  fobig  osarboaid  wluile  the 
cmkea  inlbeae  waieia.** 

•*  It  dh»  aerm  aa  if  we  had  lafcaa  • 
tbe  Cnlf  stream  into  the  mtddk  of  an  Atctk  ameai  I 
B«t  does  n't  this  icy  baih  and  bndog  bracae  give 
afeUowanappciile?  'Natareabhoraai 
langhcd  Tom,  **  and  I  fori  aa  caply  aa  a 
on  a  «cefc-day.** 

Before  long  bieakfoai  «a»  ready,  and  it 
hare  made  an  c picnic  cnvions  to  aee  the  boys  cac 
When  tbe  keen  edge  of  their  appMiMa  waa  dniad. 
Dicfc,  knning  bade  and  hiannl|  aipph^  a  aeoond 
cvp  of  Hal's  foaaona  coOee : 

**  Say.  foUowa,  now  what  do  yon  drink  of  ay 
scheme  — the  Maine  oonai  for  lUa  anaaMi^  vaca- 
tion?" 

**  It  snits  roo^  Dick.*  responded  Tom:  "every- 
thing b  new  to  me  and  so  cnilicly  ddfcrent.  I 
doni  know  that  I  hare  made  any  sbaafotely  new 
discoverica,  hot  1  have  seciucd  sosk  ratter  rare 
specimens  for  my  collection,  and  — aee  here,  yon 
know  the  high  rodts  on  the  point  beyond  GriOMini? 
WeO,  on  top  of  thoae  locka,  where  yon  U  dnnk 
dttt  the  fiercest  atoras  coidd  acarody  dash  dK 
spray,  I 

one  aone  twenty  foet  long,  and  other ) 
there  most  be  rcry  furions  atonns  bete  to  keep 
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those  shallow  rock-hollows  so  well  supplied  with 
water  that  they  don't  dry  up." 

"  How  do  you  know  they  don't  ?  There  was  n't 
anything  alive  in  them  ?  "  queried  Harry. 

"Most  certainly  there  was,"  answered  Tom, 
"  that  is  why  1  called  them  aquariums.  I  found 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  anemones  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  Whole  schools  of  mackerel  pin-min- 
nows swam  and  skipped  around  the  pond ;  and 
besides  numerous  beautiful  sea-weeds  and  plants, 
there  are  many  specimens  of  what  Dick  calls 
'animal  vegetation.'  By  the  way,  Harry,  when  we 
were  sailing  past  that  point,  you  pointed  out  a  lot 
of  crows  walking  around  on  those  rocks,  and  won- 
dered what  they  were  up  to  ;  well,  1  found  any 
quantity  of  sea-urchins  in  my  aquariums,  and  per- 
haps those  crows  were  after  the  urchins,  for  I  found 
plenty  of  broken  shells  also, —  which  looked  as 
though  Mr.  Crow  had  dropped  them  from  a 
height,  cracked  their  skulls,  and  devoured  the 
unfortunate  lodgers." 

"  Prince  Hal  has  not  had  a  chance  to  put  in  his 
vote  yet.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Maine  scheme, 
Hal  ?  " 

"  Dick,  old  fellow,"  said  Harry  enthusiastically, 
*'  it  was  an  inspiration.  You  have  heard  me  speak 
of  the  pretty  bits  of  meadow  views  along  Long 
Island  shore  —  do  you  want  to  know  what  I  think 
of  them  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Dick,  "  I  do  like  to  hear  a  fellow 
speak  his  piece,  when  he  is  in  earnest  and  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about,  and  you  are  a  good 
stump-speaker,  Hal,  so  I  say,  '  Hear,  hear  !  ' " 

"  Well,"  continued  Harry,  with  his  ardor  a  little 
cooled  by  Dick's  remarks,  "  I  did  use  to  make 
speeches  about  those  broad,  flat  tracts  of  bottomless, 
treeless,  jelly-like  mud-meadows,  fringed  to  the 
seaward  by  long  monotonous  stretches  of  barren, 
sandy  beaches,  but  then "  and  here  Harry  be- 
gan, as  Dick  said,  to  be  "  in  earnest";  his  eyes 
sparkled,  his  cheeks  flushed,  as  rising  from  his 
seat,  he  emphasized  his  speech  with  appropriate 
gestures,  and  continued:  "  I  had  never  imagined 
the  wild,  reckless  grandeur  of  such  a  place  as 
this  —  where  the  huge  storm-waves  roll  in  from 
the  ocean  and  crash  into  white  atoms  of  spray  and 
foam  against  the  —  a  —  the  —  ragged  irregularity 
of  the  shattered  rocks  that  line  this  shore  ;  where 
even  the  forest  pines  and  vegetation  catch  the — a 
—  daring  spirit  and  audaciously  venture  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  sea.  Why,  the  other  day  I 
plucked  a  blushing  wild-rose  from  a  bush  growing 
in  the  —  a  —  the  cleft  of  a  huge  rock  which  fairly 
overhung  the  waves." 

"  Hear,  hear  !  Bravo  !  "  cried  Dick,  clapping 
his  hands,  *'  I  begin  to  like  this  coast  of  Maine, 
myself." 


Indeed,  it  was  a  gala  season  for  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry,  and  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  every  hour  of 
the  time. 

Dick's  adventurous  spirit  kept  the  pennant  of 
the  "  Nomad  "  flying,  and  the  little  boat  darted  back 
and  forth  from  the  shelter  of  "  Cove  Camp"  like 
some  new  marine  creature  going  forth  in  search 
of  food  and  scurrying  back  to  its  cove  for  safety. 
He  made  friends  of  the  captains  and  crews  of  the 
mackerel-fleet  which  was  hovering  about  in  their 
neighborhood ;  he  became  acquainted  with  all  the 
old  fishermen,  heard  all  their  best  stories,  and  fur- 
nished game  enough  to  keep  the  larder  stored. 

Harry  found  so  much  material  for  sketches  that 
he  said  he  wasted  most  of  his  time  in  trying  to  de- 
cide what  was  best  worth  sketching. 

Tom  was  always  finding  something  interesting 
and  new,  and  he  loved  to  tell  his  comrades  the 
curious  facts  about  the  objects  and  animals  that  he 
found.  At  low  tide  he  was  busy  poking  around 
and  under  the  slippery  rocks,  seeking  curious  shell- 
fish and  marine  plants.  He  made  many  discov- 
eries and  found  many  curious  things,  but  in  all  their 
adventures  neither  he  nor  Dick  ever  had  an  expe- 
rience to  relate  that  would  approach  Harry's  — 
the  "form"  which  put  out  "her"  arm  to  push 
aside  the  sea-weeds.  This  incident  bothered  Dick 
considerably;  but  when  he  mentioned  it  to  Tom, 
that  wise  naturalist  would  only  wink  one  eye  and 
say  he  had  an  idea.  What  it  was  he  would  not 
tell ;  and  Harry  looked  so  solemn  when  the  matter 
was  mentioned,  that  the  others,  for  fear  of  offend- 
ing him  by  incredulity,  let  the  subject  drop. 

One  very  quiet  day  Harry  was  perched  on  a  high 
mass  of  rocks,  sketching ;  he  was  trying  to  catch 
the  hazy,  lazy  effect  of  the  mackerel-fleet,  idly 
drifting  with  the  tide  and  melting  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, where  the  sea  joined  the  sky  without  a  seam 
or  sign  of  horizon.  Drowsily  sunning  their  sails,  the 
fleet  of  graceful  boats  doubled  their  beauty  on  the 
mirroring  surface  of  a  smooth,  calm  sea.  Harry's 
attention  was  gradually  drawn  from  the  shimmer- 
ing scene  to  a  certain  hum  of  voices  coming  appar- 
ently from  somewhere  below  his  feet.  He  stopped 
work  and  listened.  From  his  high  perch  he  could 
see  all  around  him.  Nothing  alive  was  in  sight, 
and  no  sign  of  life  nearer  than  the  distant  mack- 
erel schooners.  He  walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
rock  and  looked  over.  It  was  low  tide,  and  the 
black  and  green  slippery  bowlders  seemed  to  hide 
nothing  but  a  stray  crab  or  lobster  in  their  sea- 
weed tresses.  Harry  was  puzzled  ;  he  returned  to 
where  he  had  been  sitting;  even  more  plainly 
than  before,  he  heard  the  hum  of  conversation. 

The  day  was  very  calm,  and  there  was  no  wind 
for  sailing ;  so,  when  Tom  started  on  his  low-tide 


roil,    PICK,    AMI)   IMtHV  0}t    TMK   cOa^.       ,     WAIJ^C 


cxcunion,  Dick    went    with  him. 

Tom  hud  filled  his  pockets  with 

object*  which  Dick  called  "  SMpt 

•^"<!  ">d  dogfish  tails,**  and  was  thinking     •  ^ 

ttf  I  >  .  when  Didc  said : 

"  Say,  Tom,  I  know  where  there  is  a  big  bole 
you  have  n't  looked  into.  I  passed  it  the  other 
day,  but  I  did  n't  have  time  to  stop  then.  Suppose 
%»-c  investigate  it  ?  " 

Tom  was  only  too  glad  to  go,  so  Didc  led  the 
way  around  the  6ice  of  a  huge  pOe  of  rocks. 
Here  the  boys  (bund  an  opening  to  a  cave,  so 
situ.itcd  that  it  could  not  be  seen  from  inshore, 
and  although  dn*  at  low  tide,  at  hij-h  tide  the 
water  must  have  filled  the  oper.int*  entirely.  Step- 
ping inside.  Dick  and  Tom  found  themselves  in  a 
circular  chamber  holk>wed  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
It  was  six  or  more  feet  high,  and  as  many  wide ; 
the  walls  were  hung  with  drapery  of  sea-weed,  all 
studded  and  decorated  with  starfish  and  sea-vr> 
chins,  hanging  and  kxlged  where  the  tide  bad  kA 
them.  The  floor  was  frirly  carpeted  with  the  stars 
and  prickly  balls. 

"  Well,  I  never  dioold  have  ion^ined  that 
there  was  such  a  cave  as  this,  under  these  solid 


ZS«f»^ 


rocks.    WImi  1 

ootsacbft^boaqrverai?**  Dicki 

with  a  sH^  shadder:  ''Bdi! 

ibftable  pboe  to  be  cmglM  n  by  as  iaaMBiBg  tide.* 

*•  Yes.  I  think  it  wmM  be  ■ncwfiiitiibh.  I 
never  did  apprrdaie  this  diviag  down  vader  nidks 
and  oomiBg  vp  in  snbwarine  gronoes,  ibai  we 
read  about  so  often,**  replied  Ton. 

**  B«t  what  made  it  ?  How  do  yon  aocnmt  far 
it,  Tom  ?    It  seems  to  be  so  regnlar  and  nMmd.** 

**  Yes,  it  is.  I  have  read  oC  sack  pboes.  Thejr 
are  snpposcd  to  have  been  nHHle  by  some  large 
fiagment  of  rock  which,  becwning  loosened, 
moves  back  and  faith  by  the  action  of  waves  and 
tides.     Its  edges  wear  odT  more  and  more,  and  all 
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the  time  it  grinds  the  sides  of  the  rocks  wherever 
it  touches,  until  it  wears  a  round  hole  for  itself; 
and  gradually,  after  no  one  knows  how  many  ages, 
it  is  worn  small  enough  to  be  washed  out  at  the 
mouth  of  the  hole  it  has  made." 

"  *  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,' "  said 
Dick.  "  Let  's  get  out  of  here.  It  's  a  dark  and 
uncanny  place,  at  best."  The  two  boys  looked  at 
each  other  curiously,  when  they  heard  the  last  of 
Dick's  words  repeated  plainly,  "  Best ! "  They  were 
not  frightened,  but  thought  it  strange  that  so  small 
a  chamber  should  have  an  echo.  To  test  it,  Dick 
called  out,  "Who?" 

"You  !  "  immediately  responded  the  echo,  faint- 
ly, but  very  plainly ;  and  before  they  could  try  again 
the  same  faint,  clear  voice  spoke  :  ' '  Daring  mortals, 
flee  this  rock;  't  is  sacred  to  the  Mermaid  flock." 


"  DICK    LED    THE    WAY    AROUND    THE    FACE     OF    A    HUGE    PILE 
OF    ROCKS." 

The  boys  were  wonder-struck  for  a  moment, 
and  then  began  a  hurried  search,  feeling  around 
the  sides  for  an  opening  under  the  sea-weeds. 
Tom,  who  had  been  examining  the  roof,  suddenly 
made  a  dive  for  the  entrance,  and  scrambled  out. 
Dick,  after  glancing  up,  climbed  after  Tom.  Clam- 
bering over  the  moist  bowlders,  around  the  pile  of 
rocks,  and  up  on  shore,  he  found  Tomstandingalone. 


"  Did  n't  you  catch  him  ?  "  asked  Dick. 

"  No,  but  here  's  the  hole  he  talked  through," 
and  Tom  pointed  to  a  crevice  in  the  rock,  which 
very  evidently  opened  into  the  submarine  cave. 

"  Yes,  and  see, —  he  has  left  his  card  so  that  we 
should  know  him,"  said  Dick  as  he  picked  up  a 
small  tube  marked  "Burnt  Sienna." 

"  1  was  thinking,"  said  Tom,  looking  up,  "  that, 
with     a  high 

tide,  some  of  7:.-^ 

the  biggest 
waves  must 
jam  into  this 
cave  v;ith  an 
awful  force, 
and  then  this 
hole " 

"That  's 
so ! "  inter- 
rupted Dick. 
"  I  see  your 
idea.  This 
must  be  one 
of  those  fa- 
mous spout- 
ing       rocks. 

The  first  time  there  is  a  high  tide  and  a  heavy  surf 
we  must  be  sure  to  come  again  and  see  it  spout." 

When  Harry  heard  the  voices  below  him,  he 
soon  discovered  the  crevice,  and,  lying  down,  he 
could  hear  the  talk  of  his  two  companions. 

After  trying  to  frighten  them  he  hastily  retreated, 
and,  hiding  behind  a  tree,  awaited  the  result. 

While  Dick  was  exploring  the  crevice,  Tom 
sauntered  on,  and  soon  shouted,  "  Hi  !  Dick,  come 
here  !     I  've  found  it  at  last  !     Come  here  !  " 

Harry  came,  too  ;  for  Tom  was  standing  on  a 
ledge  of  rock  below  him,  and  he  looked  down 
from  his  hiding-place  as  Dick  came  running  up. 

"  Found  what?  "he  asked;  then,  as  Tom  straight- 
ened up  from  an  object  he  was  poking,  Dick  added, 
"  Oh,  you  've  found  a  dead  seal,  have  you  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Tom,  solemnly;  "no,  Dick.  Poor 
Prince  Hal !  Don't  you  see,  Dick,  it  's  a  ^form. ' 
Some  one  has  slain  poor  Harry's  Mermaid  !  " 


DIAGRAM     SHOWING    THE    ACTION     OF 
SPOUTING     ROCK. 


-^oNrv.T;^ 


R  A  M  A  Jl  A  I 


hv  maiiv  t  II  n»fiWM, 


\ov  art  iMtd*  girlt  mkI  bojr*.  <o  «mit  Mtwint 
roomi  and  btad^-boudft.  to  y< 

lioolu,  your  klalflt  and  pvnrib.  <. 

11  hard,  wiMtlmM,  thai  you  h  m«  to 

•ohrv,  boandarlta  to  kain.  and  <rnirn<  m  to  pant. 
Bui  bow  would  te  Mvtn  to  you  to  bv  awlwrmid 
from  a  MNind  tkop*  •wry  nwratog  btktt  day* 
IikIii.  io  team  a  kmoa  la  Samlorli,  Umm  mckm 
and  moM  dlAkalt  laagMf^  fciBtor  lo  bM  flrw. 
and  ihoit,  uaoilly,  Mnliiral  wdkoiant  To  laom 
Sanftkrit  It  a  givairr  ia»k  ituin  lo  Icam  Grwk,  and 
a  much  grtnter  lath  ih«n  m  Irarn  Laitn. 

Th»  »  what  A  htik  Hindu  prl  named  Rama* 
Imi  hdd  lo  da  She  wm»  ■wnhcocd  every  moming 
Ix-forc  ihe  day  dawned,  for  her  SaiMkril  Wiaon ; 
t))i«  being  the  only  time  her  moihrr  could  apofe 
from  hooMboM  ram  to  leach  her  hiUe  daughter. 

t  hrir   tUrV  on  ibo   mounisiaa.  In  • 

ii>rc»(  i  Idling,  fc  were  wild  animab  in  ibe 

jungles  all  aboui  them.  The  Am  nighi  that  Rama> 
bai't  young  moiher  spent  in  that  Kihiude,  before 
I  hey  had  any  house  at  all.  she  lay  upon  the  ground, 
MMpiK-d  in  a  cotton  quilt,  trembling  with  terror: 
inranwlulc  her  hu»band  watched  until  daybreak, 
kt-cpin);  ofT  a   ;;rrAt   Ik  •!   about 

(linn  uitcnng  hideous  •  rnewas 

I  unit,  the  husband,  who 
.ilv)  a  very  wise  ami  i;>> 

wife  Sanskrit,  because  he  lo\-ed  the  poems  imtten 
in  that  language,  and  wished  her  lu  enjoy  them 
with  him.  So,  when  Ramabai  was  six  or  seven 
\x.trs  of  age,  her  mother,  in  turn,  taught  her  Utile 
tlAughter  Sanskrit,  from  her  own  lips,  without  any 
Iniok.  We  arc  told  that  "  The  little  maiden, 
heavy  with  sleep,  was  tenderly  lifted  frwm  her  bed 
ti()on  the  earth,  and  aroused  with  many  endear* 
mcnis  and  sweet  muihcr-words :  and  then,  while 
the  birds  in  the  forest  about  them  were  chirping 
their  moming  songs,  the  lessons  were  repeated." 

The  father's  dwelling-pbce  in  the  mountains 
c.tme  to  be  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  people,  and 
students  and  pUgrims  sought  out  the  learned  priest. 
His  hospitality  and  religious  duties  involved  bim 
in  debt ;  and  by  the  time  Ramabai  was  nine  years 
old.  his  property  x»-as  so  diminished  that  the  Cunily 
wore  obliged  to  give  up  their  home,  aiKl  to  wander 
.-)lx>ut  from  one  locality  to  another,  as  pilgrims 
themselves.     So  \«^  ha\-e  to  think  of  Ramabai,  not 


only  as  the  child  student  of  Sanskrit,  butasaliiiie 
pilgrim  girl,  roaming  up  and  down  the  earth,  6oaa 
the  time  die  was  niae  until  she  was 
homeless  and  often  in  vani. 


Voi^  XV.— 50. 
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Ramabai  afterward  became  known  as  a  Sanskrit 
scholar  and  lecturer.  She  married  a  graduate  of 
the  Calcutta  University,  but  in  less  than  two  years 
was  a  widow  with  a  little  daughter  of  her  own, 
named  Manorama,  meaning  Heart's  Joy. 

Her  love  of  education  was  so  great  that  she  then 
went  to  England  and  entered  the  college  at  Chel- 
tenham, where  she  became  Professor  of  Sanskrit, 
and  at  the  same  time  studied  mathematics,  natu- 
ral science,  and  English  literature. 

In  1886,  she  came  to  our  own  country,  and  at 
the  time  of  this  writing,  she  is  still  here. 


She  has  a  lofty  purpose.  It  is  that  Hindu  girls 
shall  be  educated  —  fully,  amply  educated;  and 
that  with  their  studies  they  shall  also  learn  to  be 
teachers,  governesses,  nurses,  and  housekeepers. 

The  girls  of  India  have  lived  under  a  cloud  of 
ignorance,  and  in  bonds  of  caste  and  custom 
which,  it  has  seemed,  no  hand  could  break.  But 
Ramabai,  who  learned  her  lessons  in  the  forest 
among  the  singing  birds,  has  found  her  way  into 
light  and  liberty,  and  will  never  rest  content  until 
she  has  thrown  open  the  doors  so  that  her  Hindu 
sisters  may  follow  her. 


SHADOW-PANTOMIMES, 
By  Herman  H.  Birney. 


kMk 


Young  persons  often  wish  to  give  an  entertain-  cast   upon   large   translucent   screens,    or,   better 

ment  which  shall  be  interesting,  without  involving,  still,  upon  a  sheet  so  suspended  as  to  divide  the 

too  much  labor  in  its  preparation.    Shadow-panto-  actors  from  the  spectators. 

mimes,  of  which  St.   Nicholas  already  has  told         A   double   doorway  between  rooms  affords   an 

you  something,*  answer  this  purpose  admirably.  excellent  place  for  this  screen,  which  should  be 

There  are  no  speaking  parts  to  be  learned,  and  stretched  across  as  smoothly  as  possible.     If  the 

any  boys  and   girls  can   do  the  required  acting,  sheet  be  wrung  out  of  water  before  being  stretched. 

As  for  objects  of  scenery  and  striking  points  of  it  will  dry  smooth  and  tight.     Where  the  space 

costume,  these  can  be  cut  out  of  cardboard,  news-  requires  it,  two  or  more  sheets    may  be  stitched 

paper,  or  anything  that  will  cast  a  shadow  ;  in-  together  to  form  the  screen. 

deed,  all  the  characters,  costumes,  and  surround-         Next  in  importance  is  the  light,  which  may  be 

ings  are  shown  only  by  their  shadows.     These  are  anything  from  a  magic  lantern  down  to  a  tallow 

*  See  "  The  Modem  and  Mediaeval  Ballad  of  Mary  Jane,"  by  Henry  Baldwin,  a  shadow-play,  with  directions, 

St.  Nicholas,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  202 


tllAOOW-PAMTOM  I M  1(  H 


?«7 


ta..  ftbottld  btdtlffMtd  I0( 

thift  iIm  icftwif  Md  amikn  iIm 

U(hu  for  iIm  •pfciaidfi'  roQ«  imm 

be  (Urkr  I  ,;  the  ptHbmiMMv* 

Tt>  'otp  UM  CVfUlA*'  If  IP  «b> 

KttK  >»•  Mftfiit  aiMl  »i  iImt  I 

time  tu  luiit  u|*  (Im;  li^lti  *n  ihc  •pccuion' 
The  liKlti  which  k*  lo  €<t«i  i\w  tbadowt 
bt  at  Mich  tMighi  and  dManct  btlUiitf  iht  Hftm 
at  will  bring  lh«  ihMknn  o(  ib«  Miort  into  Um 
proper  plaon,  and  nialM  ibvm  oC  ih«  dc«itnl  *uv 
Tba  acton  ibottld  try  to  kcvp  a*  doav  lo  ibc 
•cr«tn  and  m  mnch  in  proAk  a*  poaiMtt  and  can 
thould  b«  taktn  thai  ihalr  anm,  aad  aay  ob^acia 
held  in  ihair  hands,  auch  aa  pattabeaid  waapuna, 
caaaa,  baahata,  tf/tfvArm  caM  dMnct«  chaffactcrMic 
ahadowa. 

Lat  aa  taha  ona  parfenaaaoa  In  datad.  Ahaaai 
any  dramatic  potm*  long,  or  Mory  nuiy  be  choaea 
for  ahadow* pantomime.  It  •hoald  be  ckaHyaong 
or  redtad  while  the  acton  perform  their  damb« 
ahow.  I  ihaU  giira  yoa 
the  weU'known  tragic 
•inr>.  "The  Ballad  oT 
the  Oyatcrman,**  writ* 
ten  by  Dr.  Oliver 
\VeodenHofanca.Thit 
haa  baen  foand  easy  to 
reprsaentf  and  provad 
to  be  a  decided  tttoccaa. 
While  the  words  are 
being  very  distinctly  tung  or  spoken,  the  acton  do 
their  shadow-parts  to  the  bett  of  their  ability. 
The  illustrations  given  with  the  ballad  show 
of  the  more  striking  situations,  but  the 
will  be  found  to  acid  \-er>-  grraily  to  their  eflect. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  amusing  pqfoi mantes, 
Uvdincasof  «« -  -  t>c  tempered  by  modera> 

tioo,  and  the  a<  I    ..        :  be  in  |)criect  keeping  with 
the  story  to  be  represented. 

The  eflect  of  river>banks  may  be  given  by  ublcs, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  stage,  covered  with  any 
thick  doth.  Irregularities  in  the  contour  of  the 
shores  are  readily  made  by  varioua  objects  placed 
on  the  tables  under  the  cloth  and  near  the  screen, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  acton  when  they  are 
obliged  to  stand  on  the  tables.  Water  b  well 
represented  by  mosquito  netting — the  aort  without 
aross>ban  —  or  coarse  tarlatan,  reaching  from 
table  to  table,  a  few  inches  behind  Uie  acreen. 
If  held  at  the  upper  comen  by  hidden  assistants, 
and  \*ery  gently  wa\-cd  or  shaken,  the  effect  b 
improved. 

If  it  be  desired  to  present  the  "  tragedy  "  after 
the  most  approved  style,  the  water  b  best  arranged 
as  foUows.  Suppose  the  screen,  on  which  the 
shadows  are  thrown,  to  be  stretdied  across  a  wide 


apart  mmo  ii 


4  a 

1.1. 


or  iba  blocfc  rarthig  tol.  If.  Its 

apex  projactiag.  Whaa*) 
ncnoir  this  Mock  to  a  «in> 
iMc  of  the  daorway.    N 

or  thrsadad  along  the  lower  « 

the  aatiiag  ihfowa  over  th 

forward,  aad  alloBii'd  la  U 

ing  a  stinting  dooliali^<^ 

perpendKubr  slagfo  ll^'^ 

mcni  gire*,  in  shodaar,  i 

view  of  the  sarfoee  aC  i' 

dicidar  sectkm  beneath  the  sorfooe.    It 

it  easy  to  change  qakkly  the  depth  ci  the 

for  the  final  scene,  by  stmply  raising  the 

Crom  the  lower  to  the  npper  hoal& 

The  Mb,  and  other  properties  cot  Irom 
boniu,  may  be  stattoni 
If  fish  are  to  swim,  they  may  be  paScd  alsag  aa 
stfiap  or  fine  thiead-whii. 

TheoMoabcatfim 
by  strong  thread  from  above  the  door.  The  as- 
pi cation  of  the  fooe  can  be  changed  when 
by  a  sitwple  pivoted  card,  provided  with 
for  moving  it  up  and  down.  Theeyeawybei 
towink  — the"  eyrtki**  being  held  op  by  a  weak 
rvbber^Mnd,  whidi  replaces  it  after  a 


As  the  fint  line  of  the  fimrth  vciae  b  read,  the 
oysleraian  should  leap  away  from  the  screen  at  aa 
an^,  so  that  hb  shadow  b  not  seen  to  crom  the 
river.  Ifthedoorwmy  be  oanow,  the  table  on  which 
the  oysteiman  stood  shoold  nov  be  palled  to  one 
side,  and  the  other  table  be  bron^  fmther  oat  to 
give  more  room  to  those  who  net 
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Before  the  last  verse,  there  is  a  necessary  inter-  should  be  in  perfect  readiness  to  be  put  in  place 
mission  of  a  few  minutes  in  order  that  the  scenery  the  moment  the  "  curtain  is  dropped  "  in  the  man- 
may  be  changed.      For  this  last  scene  everything     ner  previously  suggested. 


THE    BALLAD    OF    THE    OVSTERMAN. 


Words  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


(Arranged  for  Pantomime  by  H.  H.  Birney.) 


f 


1.  There  was      a      gay    young    oys  -  ter  -  man    lived      by       the      riv   -    er     side,      His      shop    it      was    up 


-^^^^ 


^m^ 


f 


on      tlie     bank,     liis       boat    was     on       the     tide,        The       daugh  -  ter     of        a       fish    -    er  -  man,    she 
L'itard  Accelerando. 


;g=3S=3Sfei^£=J~J~3= 


^ 


=ff=:ft 


It: 


^^ 


was      so    straight  and    slim,    Lived  o    -    ver      on       the     oth    -    er    shore,  riglit  op    -    po  -    site      to       him. 


i3^^;;S^3^3^^3s^^E^f3-==3f^=3EEi^^^E3E3i 


=\- 


With     a       Kook  -  che  -  took,    che  -  took  -  che  -  took  -  che,  Whack!    fol   -  lol   -  did  •   die   -   lol   •   la   -    day 


in. 


There    was    a    gay    young  oysterman 

lived  by  the  river  side, 
His   shop   it   was    upon    the    bank,    his 

boat  was  on  the  tide, 


It  was  the  pensive  oysterman,  who  saw  the  lovely  maid, 
Upon  a  moonlight  evening,  a-sitting  in  the  shade  ; 

IV. 


The  daughter  of  a  fisherman,  she  was  so  He  saw  her  wave  her  handkerchief,  as  much  as  if  to 

straight  and  slim,  say. 

Lived  over  on  the  other  shore,  right  opposite  "  I  'm  all  alone,  young  oysterman,  for  daddy  's  gone 

to  him.  (Chorus.)  away."  (Chorus.) 

*The  words  of  this  ballad  are  printed  by  kind  permission  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &Co.     The  music  is  used  by  permission  of 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. ,  owners  of  the  copyrigh*. 


•M*  I 


rAntuUmW^ 


7«9 


Vltf> 


Ttmi  aiMlw  Um  fiOUAi  oyMvniiMi,  Mid  10  hkm-    A«d  iImv  •«!« 


•Mvct  a»  (kr»,  jmI  aord*  at 


Mir  Mid  h«. 
I  fMM  I II  lcav«  Iht  bofi  M 

fnllcm  in  it*  ill   w«  ■ 


far  (Mf  ihv 


•on  M  nHfi* 


I  '\T  rrad  it  in  the  »tory4>oolGi,   tbat  far  to  ktat    But  they  have  heard  hcf  l*thet*  Mcp*.  aad  to  ht 
hUdcar,  iMpsagBia.  (Cktnu.) 

Lcandcr  swnm  the  Melle^pont,  and    I  will  swim 

ihb  here."  (Cktrmt.)  X. 


VII. 


Then  he  has  leaped  into  the  dood,  and  swum  the  Out  qMlce  the  ancient 

shining  stream,  was  ibat,  my  daa^ter?" 

And  he  has  clambered  up  the  bank,  all  in  tbe  **  T  was  nothing  boi  a  pebble.  Pa.  I  ibrew  iMo  tbe 

moonlight  gleam,  water.'* 
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XI. 


XII. 


C 


XL 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  Then  spake  the  ancient  fisherman, —  "  Go,  bring 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  my  harpoon 

Hi^^^^^^^^^^BBB^^^^^^^  I  '11  jump  into  my  fishing-boat,  and  fix  the  fellow 
"  And  what  is  that,  pray  tell  me  now,  that  paddles  soon." 

off  so  fast?"  Down  fell  that  lovely  innocent,  as  falls  the  snow- 
"  'T  is  nothing  but  a  porpoise,  Pa,  that  's  been  white  lamb, 

a-swimming  past."  Her  hair  dropped  'round  her  pallid   checks   like 

(Chortis.)  sea- weed 'round  a  clam.  (Chorus.) 


XIII. 


Alas,  for  those  two  loving  ones,  she  waked  not  from  her 

swound. 
And  he  was  taken  with  the  cramp,  and  in  the  stream  was 

drowned ; 
But  Fate  has    metamorphosed    them   in    pity   of    their 

woe, 
And  now  they  keep  an  oyster-shop  for  mermaids  down 

below.  (Chorus.) 


[On  the  opposite  page  we  present  a  few  pictures  that 
will  serve  as  good  suggestions  for  scenes  in  shadow-pan- 
tomime. They  represent  several  varieties  of  shadow-pict- 
ures from  the  simple  silhouette  of  the  little  boy  wearing 
the  hat  and  boots,  and  carrying  the  cane  of  his  father, 
to  the  more  elaborate  picture  of  the  hunter  and  the  rab- 
bits. Although  this  last  scene  appears  to  be  a  difficult  one 
to  represent,  it  may  in  reality  be  prepared  quite  easily  if 


one  will  exercise  a  little  patience,  care,  and  ingenuity. 
For  the  trees,  the  low  shrubs,  the  fence,  and  the  rabbits 
may  be  cut  from  stiff  brown  paper,  and  the  rabbits  may 
also  be  made  to  jump  and  to  disappear  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  threads  and  rubber  bands  similar  to  those  shown 
by  Mr.  Birney  for  the  management  of  the  moon  and 
the  fish  in  the  pantomime  described  in  the  foregoing 
pages. — Ed.] 


f  HAIXJW- r  A9f  TOM  IMIft. 
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THE-PULPIT. 


Ah,  these  are  happy  dog-days,  my  children, — 
when  every  breath  of  coohiess  is  so  much  pleas- 
anter  than  it  possibly  could  be  in  winter,  and  when 
people  who  have  nothing  else  of  importance  to  say 
can  exclaim,  "Ah,  how  dreadfully  close  —  how 
exceedingly  warm  !  " 

These  expressions  always  seem  to  me  especially 
melting.  For  1  'm  a  sympathetic  Jack,  and  one 
can  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  those  who  persist  in 
being  too  warm  in  summer  and  too  cold  in  winter. 

Now  you  shall  hear  about 


FLOWERS    THAT    BLOW    THEIR    OWN    TRUMPETS. 

The  deacon  has  remarked  more  than  once  that 
boys  and  girls  never  should  blow  their  own  trum- 
pets. This  strikes  me  as  strange.  Why  they 
should  borrow  other  folks'  trumpets,  when  they 
have  trumpets  of  their  own,  I  cannot  quite  under- 
stand. But  the  deacon  knows  best.  On  the  same 
principle,  I  suppose,  somebody  has  told  the  grown 
folks  never  to  use  their  own  umbrellas  if  they  can 
get  borrowed  ones.  Now  it 's  different  with  mush- 
rooms ;  they  hoist  their  own  always,  and  do  it  very 
neatly  and  deliberately,  I  've  noticed.  And  then, 
the  flowers.  How  often  you  see  thetn  blowing  their 
own  trumpets  !  Silently,  too  ;  I  suppose  that  is  out 
of  respect  to  the  deacon.  There  's  the  morning- 
glory  vine,  and  the  petunia,  and  the  trumpet  honey- 
suckle, the  many-colored  bind-weed  and  ever  so 
many  other  trumpet-blowers,  all  good  in  their  way, 
and  so  fresh,  winsome,  and  lovely  that  they  can 
not  be  setting  a  very  bad  example  to  human  kind, 
I  'm  sure,  even  if  they  don't  care  to  borrow  their 
trumpets,  as  good  little  boys  and  girls  are  expected 
to  do. 

By  the  way,  if  you  watch  a  potato-vine  in  its 
first  stage  of  blossoming,  you  will  see  that  it,  too, 


blows  its  own  trumpets  —  pretty,  pale,  purplish 
ones,  very  open  at  the  big  end,  not  at  all  like 
the  long  trumpets  that  some  vines  flourish  in  blos- 
som-time, but  still  quite  trumpet-like. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  a  pleasant  paper  about 
potatoes,  that  came  to  this  Pulpit  long  ago. 

You  shall  hear  it  now. 


HOW  THE  POTATO  WAS  INTRODUCED   INTO  FRANCE. 

My  Dear  Jack  :  Though,  in  his  time,  Solomon  had  ceased  to 
find  anything  new  under  the  sun,  I  came  across  a  small  anecdote  in 
Eugene  Noel's  "  Life  of  the  Flowers,"  which  may  seem  new  to 
your  little  friends. 

It  relates  to  the  potato  —  that  useful,  homely,  and  estimable 
every -day  necessity  of  the  American  table. 

Some  of  your  young  readers  know,  of  course,  how  Parmentier,  in 
the  year  1779,  attempted  to  introduce  it  in  France  among  his  famine- 
stricken  countiymen.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  had  been 
brought  there  from  Peru,  but  popular  prejudice  was  set  against  it ; 
it  was  accused  of  bringing  leprosy,  malarial  fevers,  and  what  not. 
Under  Louis  XVL  the  academies  recommended  it;  discourses  were 
pronounced  in  its  praise,  and  newspapers  spoke  heartily  of  it.  Vain 
efforts  !  The  peasants  repulsed  the  academical  plant.  The  king 
wore  at  his  button-hole  the  pretty  blossom  that  resembles  the  cross 
of  St.  Louis,  paraded  it  at  public  entertainments,  had  a  dish  of  the 
precious  tubers  daily  served  on  his  table ;  and  finally  i)resents  of 
them  were  sent  promiscuously  to  cultivators.  The  latter  invariably 
gave  the  potatoes  to  their  pigs,  who,  to  the  official  recommendations, 
added  small,  approving  grunts  of  satisfaction. 

Meanwhile,  Parmentier  despaired  of  introducing  the  plant  which 
would  save  the  people  from  starvation.  What  he  did  in  this  emer- 
gency, proved  to  be  a  stroke  of  genius. 

By  his  orders  a  field  of  potatoes  was  planted  at  Sablons,  a  sterile 
plain,  near  Paris.  They  were  carefully  cultivated  until  they  ripened  ; 
then,  at  the  four  corners  of  the  lot,  posters  were  placed,  in  which, 
under  heavy  penalties,  persons  were  forbidden  to  touch  the  crop  ; 
guardians  were  set  to  watch  over  it  night  and  day,  with  orders  to 
pursue  all  trespassers.  Marvelous  power  of  forbidden  fruit !  At 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  in  spite  of  prohibition  and  guardians,  the 
whole  crop  was  carried  away,  eaten  by  the  peasants,  and  the  potato 
was  considered  delicious. 

From  that  moment  there  was  no  difficulty  in  causing  this  vegetable 
to  be  cultivated  throughout  France.     Yours  truly,  M. 


BEARS    IN    PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Feb.  6,  1888. 

Dear  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  :  I  am  ten  years 
old,  and  have  always  taken  St.  NICHOLAS,  and  I 
read  over  the  old  bound  volumes  of  the  dear 
magazine,  running  back  to  the  beginning,  and  yet 
they  seem  as  new  and  fresh  as  a  June  morning. 
May  St.  Nicholas  endure  forever  ! 

Is  it  too  late  to  answer  your  hartshorn  question  ? 
It  is  so  named  because  it  was  first  obtained  from 
the  scrapings  of  the  horn  of  the  hart,  the  male  deer, 
and  now  it  is  called  usually  by  the  name  ammonia, 
and  is  made  from  the  bones  of  all  animals,  and  in 
many  other  ways. 

I  must  add  a  true  story  Papa  tells  me.  He  says 
that  in  Cambria  Co.,  Pa.,  there  is  a  large  tree,  well 
known  as  a  landmark  and  corner-tree  of  adjacent 
tracts  of  land,  designated  in  the  deeds  as  the  tree 
"  much-scratched-by-the-bears."  In  the  mountain 
country  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  yet  many  bears, 
and  they  play  by  climbing  after  one  another  on  the 
trunks  of  certain  trees,  and  thus  certain  trees 
more  easily  climbed  than  others  become  much- 
scratched-by-the-bears.  I  never  wrote  you  be- 
fore. 

I  live  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  which  we  used  to  call 
the  "Smoky  City,"  but  now  it  is  called  the  "Natu- 
ral Gas  City."     The  smoke  is  gone.        Dolly. 
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ORAPCt   ANO  MMCt. 
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SUMMER     BOARDERS. 


OLD    DICK. 


By  Mary  Bradley. 


Late  roaming  in  the  park  to-day 
I  met  the  keeper  in  my  way, 
Who  in  his  homely  fashion  said : 
*"  I  s'pose  you  know  Old  Dick  is  dead  ?  " 

"  Old  Dick?" — a  moment's  vague  surprise, 
Then  quick  tears  started  to  my  eyes, 
While  in  my  heart  a  sudden  shame 
Woke  at  the  half- forgotten  name. 

That  name,  alas  !  brought  back  to  me 

A  lightning-flash  of  memory. 

I  saw  myself  as  in  a  dream 

Drift  down  the  swiftly  flowing  stream ; 

I  felt  again  the  terror  wild 
That  overtakes  a  drowning  child  ; 
And  the  small  thrill  of  joy  once  more. 
As  when  he  brought  me  safe  to  shore. 

Poor  Dick  !    He  was  not,  even  then, 
A  match  for  ordinary  men, — 
Dwarfed  and  half-witted  ;   yet  they  say 
He  surely  saved  my  life  that  day. 


And  I  —  ah,  useless,  vain  regrets  !  — 
A  careless  child  so  soon  forgets  ! 
I  grew,  and  thrived,  and  paid  no  heed, — 
Forgot  that  Old  Dick  lived,  indeed  ! 

My  father's  bounty  kept  him  fed. 
And  found  a  shelter  for  his  head. 
So  much  I  knew  ;   how  else  he  fared, 
I  never  thought,  I  never  cared. 

Now  he  is  dead,  and  the  keen  dart 
Of  late  remorse  is  in  my  heart 
For  things  undone  that  might  have  made 
The  poor  soul  gladder  while  he  staid. 

0  children,  eager,  happy,  strong ! 
Whose  days  move  like  a  merry  song. 
Sweet  words  to  sweeter  music  set, 

1  pray  you  shun  my  vain  regret. 

Life  brings  to  some  but  sad  estate  ; 
Death  comes  to  all,  or  soon  or  late. 
And  takes  the  sunshine  from  the  sun 
With  thoughts  of  what  we  might  have  done  I 
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WRAPPING    PARCELS   WITHOUT   STRING. 


Rv  \vuAn  Ralih. 


It  will  fturprlw  iIm  tmtdet  to  learn  thai  tyUig  up 
parcrU  !•  m  c«pnMt««  Ihai  ihr  InttiMi  MMrkrviirf  • 
art  tndMvorlai  to  do  wtthoat  n  «  far  m  imwilili« 
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cord,  pint,  daailc  bands,  or  apparr  tng 

btti  paper  lo  hold  it.  There  la  a  Inu. «  ...".i  tlM* 
work  of  the  clerks,  «rhkh  it  wooM  pfolH  cvary 
young  or  old  penon  to  Icam. 
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targa  Mora  mid,  when  he  waa  aahad  aboni  H,  that 
the  ditoovary  of  thii  new  method  oC  wrapping  par* 
oab  broagbt  abont  a  aaving  of  hundreda  of  dollara 
a  yaar  In  their  Mora  alone.  Ii  wa»  not  the  twina 
that  coat  »o  much,  he  Mid,  but  ihc  lime  oooannad 
in  acyustiog  it.     Whenever  it  Mill  haa  lo  ba  oaad. 


iba  piMtM  of  being  waapfad  vp  In  a 

of  Ihmvb  naaee.  smmmI  onidiAf  bow  Aa  awiA* 
doflMiid  oMi  and  bova.  and  omo  and  wwnMS  In 

bAiiid  iba  bMdb,  mUm  it 


Imaglna  yowMif  bAiiid  iba  bwidb,  aaldng  it 
np.  AfllbaiiiM«MMy,y««aaf,lain«Hpliiiiy 
of  wtapptof^ipv.  ttbtof  CBM 10  bnoan  Aon  wida 
anoogb  lo  kaaa  a  graai  daal  of  HMrgln  on  Iba  Wl* 

band  and  of  QM  gaoflt  yon  arv  wrapping  npi>   Hflo> 
Ing  half  raOad  op  dM  gaoda  iba  boadk  to  Mm 


band  and  of  QM  gaoflt  yon  arv  wrapping  opi>  Hflo> 
Ing  half  raOad  op  dM  gaoda  iba  boadk  to  Mm 
rigvra  I.  Anoibar  aaS  bnibig  baan  telwn.  iba 
lclt«band  oonwf  to  tnraad  oaar«  aa  m  Figwv  a« 
Anoibar  roO,  or**lwtol  of  iba  «rtoi«*'aa  yoa  to 
often  bear  paopla  toy,  and  than,  aa  in  Figara  $, 
yoo  HMiy  frfd  to  Iba  aadaa  ipnf 
of  the  wrapping  papar.  InHondhlclj 
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on  a  big  or  an  oddly  shaped  bundle,  it  takea  at 
long  to  put  string  around  the  padcage  as  it  did 
to  make  up  the  parcel  itself,  so  that  more  derks 
are  needed  where  twine  n  used  00  all  parcdt  than 
where  the  new  method  n  followed.  This  it  the 
reason  that  t>rine  has  come  to  be  regarded  at 
costly. 


fiutber  Am 
it  dM»wn  in  Figore  $ 
at  wiD  complete  the 

rolling,  stand  the  pared  on  end,  bend  dowo  toward 
the  center  and  tack  in  afl  aiooad  the  kiose  paper 
at  dK  right-band  cad,  and  ibe  paicd  is  complete 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


The  interest  shown  by  our  readers,  young  and  old,  in  the  series 
of"  Child-Sketches  from  George  Eliot,"  just  concluded  in  this  mag- 
azine, has  been  very  gratifying  to  us.  Our  thanks  are  due  to 
Messrs.  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  publishers,  of  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, and  also  to  other  representatives  of  George  Eliot's  copyrights  in 
England,  by  whose  kind  permission  we  were  enabled  to  quote  from 


the  great  novelist's  works  the  interesting  scenes  and  passages  so 
skillfully  selected  by  Miss  Magruder. 

We  are  indebted  to  The  Century  for  the  fanciful  pictures  of  the 
sea-serpent  printed  on  pages  724,  725,  and  727  of  this  number.  They 
originally  appeared  in  The  Century  for  February,  i822. 


THE  LETTER-BOX, 


Contributors  are  respectfully  informed  that,  between  the  ist  of  June  and  the  isth  of  September,  manuscripts  can  not  conveniently  be 

examined  .it  the  office  of  St.   Nicholas.     Consequently,  those  who  desire  to  favor  the  magazine  with  contributions 

will  please  postpone  sending  their  MSS.  until  after  the  last-named  date. 


The  Little  School-ma'am  wishes  us  to  give  place  to  the  follow- 
ing communication  which,  she  says,  presents  very  cleverly  the  other 
side  of  the  A  rbutus-versus-Ar^7<tus  question  : 

How  TO  Pronounce  Arbutus. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  A  friend  of  the  School-ma'am  requests  in 
the  April  number  that  we  put  the  accent  of  arbutus  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, "  where  it  belongs,"  for  "  arbmns  is  wrong."  The  assertion 
seemed  hard  for  our  Class  to  believe,  and  our  inquiry  followed  the 
path  indicated  by  the  following  questions  and  answers : 

Q.  If  rt^butus  is  the  right  pronunciation,  is  it  not  possible  for 
axbtans  also   to  be  right  if  used    uniformly  in   a  different   sense  ? 

A  ns.  It  can  be  so.  Minute  is  right,  but  so  also  is  minute  when  one 
means  a  particle  of  time. 

I.  What  is  the  arbutus  which  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Browning  name 
in  their  poetry?  It  is  the  strawberry-tree,  a  shrub  as  tall  as  a  man, 
or  taller,  that  blooms  all  the  season  in  English  gardens,  and  bears 
large  red  berries.  It  also  grows  wild  in  Italy,  where  the  old  Romans 
called  it  arbutus,  or  rtrbooloos  as  they  probably  pronounced  it. 

What  makes  it  right  to  pronounce  the  word  differently  from  the 
old  Roman  way  ?  The  example  of  the  English  people  who  cultivate 
the  tree,  and  talk  and  write  about  it. 

II.  Do  Americans  ever  speak  of  the  rtrbutus?  As  it  does  not  grow 
in  America,  they  have  little  occasion  to  do  so  except  in  describing 
foreign  countries.  In  the  New  York  Evangelist  of  May  loth,  a 
missionary  writes  of  seeing  scrub-oaks  and  arbutus  on  the  mountains 
north  of  Palestine.  College  students,  after  translating  Horace,  some- 
times talk  of  "  stretching  their  limbs  under  a  verdant  arbutus." 

Do  not  all  our  poets  who  sing  about  the  ar/'«tus  mean  a  different 
plant  ?  Certainly ;  they  refer  to  the  sweet,  shy,  American  flower, 
which  our  boys  and  girls  search  for  before  the  snow  is  all  gone  from 
the  woods. 

Do  not  the  children  and  people  generally  pronounce  its  name 
ar3«tus,  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  wherever  it  grows? 
Yes;  except  some  persons  who  lately  have  begun  to  change. 

III.  What  advantage  is  there  in  calling  our  American  beauty  the 
<irbutus,  when  that  name  belongs  to  a  very  different  plant  across  the 
ocean  ?     None  at  all ;  it  makes  confusion. 

Why  is  the  change  proposed  ?  It  is  the  fault  of  the  dictionaries. 
They  have  been  slow  to  recognize  the  American  flower.  Neither 
Worcester  nor  Webster  refer  to  it  under  the  title  Arbutus,  though 
one  describes  it  under  "Trailing,"  and  the  other  under  "May- 
flower." Dr.  Murray's  great  dictionary  makes  no  allusion  to  it, 
and  his  reply  to  an  inquirer  indicates  that  he  had  never  heard  of  it. 
He  has  received  some  citations  now,  which  will  be  kept  to  appear  in 
an  appendix. 

IV.  Ought  «rbutus  to  be  dropped  from  the  dictionaries?  By  no 
means  ;  but  the  new  word  a\bux.\.\%  should  be  added  with  the  defini- 
tion :  "An  early  wild  flower  of  America,  noted  as  a  harbinger  of 
spring;  the  Epigcea  repens ;  called  also  the  trailing  arbutus  and 
may  flower. " 

When  was  the  ar(5«tus  discovered  and  named?  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  spring  flower  seen  by  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  in 
1621,  after  their  dreadful  winter.  A  professor  of  botany  says  that 
there  is  a  picture  of  it  in  a  book  of  1697,  that  it  was  spoken  of  as  an 
arbutus  by  a  botanist  in  1739,  and  was  called  trailing-arbutus  by 
Shecut  in  1806. 

V.  How  long  has  its  name  been  pronounced  ari5«tus?  There  is  a 
lack  of  early  authorities.  Longfellow  used  the  form  ^xbute  in  his 
"Poem  to  a  Child"  in  1846,  and  Worcester  gave  ari^^^tus  in  i860. 
Any  person  who  finds  proof  of  an  earlier  date  would  confer  a  favor 
by  reporting  it  to  FisK  P.  Brewer, 

Grinnell,  Iowa. 


South  Bar,  Svdnev,  C.  B.,  Canada. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  a  little  boy  ten  years  old,  and  live 
away  down  here  at  the  jumping-off  place  of  America.  Do  you  know 
this  place  is  six  hundred  miles  nearer  Ireland  than  New  York  is? 
But  it  takes  longer  to  go  from  here  across  the  Atlantic  than  it  does 
from  New  York,  because  we  have  no  fast  ocean  steamers  such  as 
you  have ;  but  perhaps  we  will  have  them  some  day.  I  am  always 
glad  when  the  St.  Nicholas  comes.  Your  stories  are  always  so 
nice.  Roy  McTavish's  story  about  the  coal  mine  I  liked  very 
much.  We  have  lots  of  coal  mines  down  here,  and  four  shipping- 
piers  near  where  we  live.  As  this  is  my  first  letter  to  the  "  Letter- 
box," I  hope  you  will  find  room  enough  for  it  if  it  is  worth  printing. 
Your  little  friend,  Charlie  B.  Ross. 

P.  S. —  But  not  the  lost  Charlie  Ross. 


Hastings,  Michigan. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  not  anything  special  to  say  but 
that  I  like  you  very  much.  I  think  that  "  Juan  and  Juanita  "  and 
"  Sara  Crewe  "  were  lovely  stories. 

This  is  the  second  year  my  kind  uncle  has  sent  you  to  me,  and  I 
like  you  very  much  better  than  any  other  magazine.  I  have  just 
returned  from  Philadelphia,  where  I  heard  little  Josef  Hofmann,  and 
enjoyed  his  entertainment  exceedingly.  This  is  the  first  letter  I 
have  ever  written  to  you.     But  there,  I  am  getting  tiresome. 

From  your  fond  reader,  Marie  V . 


Belmont,  N.  Y. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  want  to  write  and  tell  you  how  I  came 
to  take  you.  Last  summer  Papa  and  I  went  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
while  going  from  New  York  to  New  Haven  the  newsboy  came 
through  the  car  with  several  magazines.  I  wanted  something  to 
read,  so  I  bought  a  St.  Nicholas.  I  was  so  pleased  with  the 
stories  that  Papa  sent  for  it  for  me;  but  he  did  not  know  when  the 
year  commenced,  and  he  sent  to  have  it  come  the  first  of  January. 
I  was  very  sorry,  because  there  was  a  continued  stoty  in  it,  and  I 
did  not  have  the  December  number.  1  am  fifteen  years  old.  I  live 
on  a  farm  about  a  mile  from  the  village.  Papa  carries  me  to  school 
most  of  the  time,  but  I  have  walked  a  few  times  this  spring.  We 
have  five  horses,  but  there  are  only  three  that  I  can  drive  ;  the 
others  are  rather  too  skittish.  My  favorite  horse  to  drive  died  last 
winter.     I  felt  very  bad  ;  she  was  fiill  of  life,  but  gentle. 

I  like  very  much  to  read  the  letters,  especially  those  from  abroad. 
I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  one  from  Agnes  Dale,  about  Bass 
Rock,  and  wish  she  would  write  another,  and  give  a  description  of 
other  things  of  interest  in  Scotland. 

I  remain  your  friend  and  reader,  Winifred  J . 


New  Orleans,  La. 

Mv  Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  been  taking  you  for  three  years, 
and  like  your  stories  very  much.  I  go  to  California  almost  every 
summer. 

I  have  a  bicycle,  and  I  go  riding  every  day.  I  have  a  friend  across 
the  street  from  me,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  fun  with  him.  I  get 
a  glass  of  soda-water  every  day. 

My  father  lives  away  from  here ;  he  lives  in  California.  I  must 
close.  Your  loving  reader,  Lloyd  K.  C ,  Jr. 


Dresden'. 
My  Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  We  were  sitting  quietly,  as  usual,  in 
school,  on  the  9th  of  March,  when  the  sound  of  bells  aroused  our 
attention.     As  we  knew  the  emperor  was  very  ill,  we  imagined, 
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REPORT    CONCERNING    "THE    KING'S    MOVE    PUZZLE." 

The  number  of  answers  received  to  any  "  King's  Move  Puzzle"  printed  in  St.  Nicholas  is  always  a  surprise  to  the  Editor.  It  must 
be  even  more  astonishing  to  the  maker  of  the  puzzle.  When  a  similar  one  was  published  in  St.  Nicholas  some  months  ago,  the  maker 
thought  that  but  forty-five  poets'  names  were  concealed ;  yet  the  quick  eyes  of  our  puzzlers  discovered  over  two  hundred. 

In  the  "  King's  Move "  printed  in  May,  the  maker  thought  that  the  names  of  only  thirty-seven  novelists  were  to  be  found,  but 
those  names  were  of  very  well-known  writers,  to  whom  the  title  of  "novelist"  might  be  given  "past  cavil  and  past  question."  They 
were  as  follows :  Eliot,  Ebers,  Defoe,  Dumas,  Dickens,  Bulwer,  Burney,  Bremer,  Burnett,  Bront6,  Austen,  Alcott,  Hawthorne,  Hugo, 
Harte,  Hunt,  Sand,  Hardy,  Scott,  Sue,  Thackeray,  Tolstoi,  Roe,  Stockton,  Stowe,  Reade,  Lever,  Marlitt,  Mulock,  James,  Irving, 
Verne,  Howells,  Cable,  Ingelow,  Black,  and  Trollope. 

Many  sending  answers  counted  Nathaniel  and  Julian  Hawthorne  as  two,  and  the  three  Bront^  sisters,  as  three ;  whereas  a  name  can 
count  as  but  one,  no  matter  how  many  writers  may  bear  it. 

We  reprint  a  portion  of  the  note  which  accompanied  the  longest  list  received,  and  think  no  one  will  dispute  the  sender's  right  to  have 
her  name  put  at  the  head  of  the  roll. 

"  I  think  pseudonyms  and  initials  legitimate,  where  the  author's  true  name  is  not  used  as  a  signature.  Many  authors  never  write 
under  their  own  names,  and  are  not  known  by  them.  ...  I  must  have  looked  over  some  twenty-five  thousand  names,  in  English 
catalogues  alone."  The  names  sent  included  all  used  by  the  maker  of  the  puzzle,  and  very  many  others,  necessarily  of  lesser  note.  The 
list  contained  the  names  of  three  hundred  writers,  and  the  initials  of  thirty-five  more. 

SPECIAL  MENTION. 

Maud  E.  Palmer,  335  —  Elizabeth  Mary  Warren-Fay,  207  — J.  Ross  Hardy,  156—  Emily  Coit,  142  —  Paul,  Alice,  and  Dick,  127  — 
Jared  W.  Young,  116  —  Laurence  Arnold  Tanzer,  no  —  Grace  Gallaher,  109  —  Bessie  B.  Rodman,  108  —  Henrietta  Roebbelen,  108  — 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Ruggles,  106  —  Edith  L.  Lowe,  106  —  Grace  Kupfer,  102  —  Agnes  Callender,  102  —  Nellie  L.  Howes,  loo. 

ROLL  OF  HONOR. 

From  90  to  100. — A.  S.  Lovejoy,  L.  Durlacher,  E.  Matteson,  H.  and  L.  Schoenthal,  Anna  Paul,  "Dentist." 

From  80  to  90. —  "  Two  Little  Sisters,"  F.  M.  C.,  G.  P.  Erwin,  A.  Fiske  and  Co.,  B.  A.  Auerbach,  Nonbe,  F.  E.  L.  A.  H. 

From  70  to  80. —  M,  C.  Adams,  P.  Burnham,  M.  and  N.  Smyth,  B.  De  F.  Brush,  J.  Phinney,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Hastings,  We  Three, 
M.  Reed,  W.  H.  Foster,  E.  and  M.  McElroy,  J.  and  D.  White,  M.  Worsfold,  C.  Toothe. 

From  60  to  70. —  L.  M.  Turck,  Miss  Flint,  H.  A.  Homer,  "The  Twins,"  A.  I.  O.,  L.  Wilson,  L.  A.  Nicholson,  Rosaline,  C.  G.  H. 
and  G.  A.,  E.  H.  Denby,  W.  Fenn,  A.  M.  Connell,  R.  W.  Towle,  M.  H.  G.,  N.  Protzman,  R.  F.,  A.  H.  R.  and  M.  G.  R.,  T.  P.  Wood- 
ward. A.  S.  Read,  P.  Bradford,  G.  W.  Stoughton  and  H.  I.  Whiton,  M.  A.  G.,  The  Cottage,  Willoughby,  L.  F.  A.  Melli?s,  K.  M.  Fry. 

From  50  to  60. —  M.  E.  "Thornton  and  W.  Irving,  B.  H.  Mercur,  E.  T.  Lewis,  B.  F.  and  B.  D.,  E.  H.  Magee,  R.  Hathaway,  A.  A. 
Squires,  "  Mohawk  Valley,"  B.  and  C.  A.  Derby,  H.  F.  Shrimpton,  Ruth  and  Rob,  H.  E.  Hoyt,  "  Flo.  Ridians,"  E.  G.  Corse,  D.  L. 
Crane,  Ted,  S.  B.  Otis,  "  Hypatia,"  Fred  and  Blanche,  F.  Renton,  L.  I.  Adams,  P.  Reese,  Carlotta,  H.  O.  D.  L.,  S.  Rhoades,  Lottie 
and  Dottie,  E.  G.  Fletcher,  B.  McClelland,  E.  R.  Pemnan,  L.  R.  Little,  C.  C.  James,  G.  C.  Robinson,  A.  C.  Hanson,  C.  W.  MacHenry, 
M.  E.  Smith,  M.  E.  Ford,  E.  Phelps,  S.  Harris,  C.  H.  Stewart,  Baby  Elephant,  F.  B.  Graves,  J.  T.  Hewes,  R.  R.,  Alice  B.  L.,  E.  Wood- 
ward, M.  L.  Cooper,  Bertha,  G.  E.  FoUette,  B.  C.  Beck,  E.  C.  Higgin.s,  F.  Candee,  Mabel  C,  B.  Ramsdell,  J.  Christian,  The  Three  B's, 
M.  Oliver,  F.  S.  G.  and  Co.,  C.  and  H.  Condit,  F.  A.  Cormack,  E.  E.  Beach,  W.  O.  Kimball,  Bertha  K.,  M.  Burlingham,  E.  C.  Kupp, 
L.  Wainwright,  Anglo-Saxon,  M.  S.  Searls,  Monogram,  Monell,  B.  Kirkland,  G.  P.  Lowell,  "John  Bull,"  A.  Owen,  Mai  Pontes, 
Audry  Ivens. 

From  40  to  50.—  L.  S.  Patterson,  W.  M.  Vibbert,  L.  D.  Bloodgood,  L.  M.  Simpson,  E.  Smith,  M.  A.  Walker,  H.  Spencer,  S.  F. 
Mackintosh,  S.  I.  Hayes,  M.  McKibbin,  A.  R.,  S.  and  B.  Rhodes,  D.  Stevens,  E.  D.  Wright,  D.  V.  Meade,  S.  C.  andC.  M.,  G.  O'Brien 
and  G.  Johnson,  C.  E.  Trumpler,  M.  C.  Bostwick,  H.  Bull,  G.  Olcott,  Frances,  Mamma  and  Marion,  Latin  School  Cadet,  L.  B.  R.  Pierce, 

E.  M.,  "  Lehte,"  E.  Austin,  Mabel  and  Amy,  W.  G.  Du  Bose,  A.  Z.  Reed  and  Co.,  E.  Watkins,  H,  Bishop,  Ellie  and  Susie,  L.  E.  Haskell, 
K.  Wolfe,  H.  St.  John,  Tom,  Harry,  and  Hattie,  M.  L.  Powell,  M.  and  A.  Bartlett,  E.  A.  Hobbs,  G.  C.  F.,  V.  M.  Holden,  L.  Cunning- 
ham, L.  Allan,  M.  J.  S.,  H.  T.  Bowers,  H.  C.  McCleary,  Delores,  B.  Smith,  and  M.  Stearns,  B.  Van  Doren,  M.  and  E.  King,  B.  Graham 
and  M.  Bush,  L.  Bolton,  L.  C.  Byrd,  R.  Webster,  H.  S.  Paine,  E.  and  C.  Delafield,  M.  G.  Howard,  E.  A.  Whiston,  A.  A.  Crosby,  E.  A. 
Armer,  H.  T.  Guild,  H.  Osthaus,  The  Lam,  E.  Williams,  E.  Ryerson,  B.  Frohman,  Anna  N.,  Lynne,  L.  R.  W.,  Four  Beans,  L.  D.  Cree, 
J.  E.  Holmes,  Mac,  Flora  and  Daisy,  G.  M.  Church,  L.  F.  W.  R.  Kelly,  "Imp." 

From  30  to  40.— M.  Emright,  J.  Haries,  S.  B.  and  Co.,  W.  Bush,  Jr.,  F.  N.  Kollock,  Jr.,  E.  S.  Young,  B.  Shattuck,  R.  O.  Brown, 
C.  U.  Warden,  M.  Sloan,  Mitsie  and  Katum,  B.  B.  Metheany,  H.  M.  S.,  E.  Blaine,  Nellie  and  Reggie,  M.  Watt,  A.  M.  C,  May  and  79, 
K.  and  C.  Stebbms,  V.  R.  Clements,  O.  B.  Engelmann,  H.  H.  Hadsall,  M.  F.  Greenman,  J.  S.  Royer,  A.  Burr,  F.  B.  P.,  M.  and  B. 
Newkirk,  "Three  K's,"  E.  Lootz,  J.  C.  Cole,  Jr.,  M.  Corbett,  M.  W.  Holt,  K.  Lewis,  J.  C.  Sea,  Ethel  H.  W.,  E.  A.  Blount,  "  Infantry," 
M.  L.  and  A.  M.  B.,  C.  S.  Barkelew,  A.  M.  Dake,  V.  Smith,  A.  Maclean,  Lida  W.,  H.  M.  Fitch,  L.  Jessup,  E.  Goodnough,  W.  R. 
Blake,  Min  and  Est,  A.  W.  Hallock,  G.  A.  R.,  H.  R.  Cook,  A.  Parker,  L.  E.  Horton,  M.  E.  and  N.  L  Jones,  Garden  Cat,  E.  L  Brown, 
J.  H.  Sayres,  A.  H.  Ford,  N.  Austin,  L.  G.  Bass,  C.  C.  Lowry,  L.  J.  and  A.  D.,  F.  Newman,  P.  S.  Hall,  J.  A.  Lacy,  M.  Holden,  Pop 
and  Ted,  W.  A.  Russell,  Jr.,  M.  McA.,  Yankee  Girl,  F.  L.  Smith,  M.  Bond,  M.  Moulton,  W.  B.  Whittemore,  H.  S.  Hadden,  K.  Moore, 
B.  Dorris.  G.  V.  Russell,  W.  A.  Greene,  B.  Casey,  M.  Burdick,  E.  M.  Hazelton,  J.  P.  Bartlett,  M.  M.  Barstow,  E.  H.  Janes,  C.  O. 
Lippert,  G.  D.  Leach,  Mary,  Essie,  May  and  Bessie,  H.  B.  Owen,  M.  G.  B.  Palmer,  M.  Filers,  M.  M.  Bain,  F.  T.  Walker,  Beth,  Amo, 
J.  Kershaw. 

Less  than  30.— A.  Calerdine,  G.  J.  and  S.  H.,  "A  Riponite,"  Bessie  M.  L.,  A.  M.  Tuttle,  S.  I.  Myers,  B.  Wood,  Lola  and  Lora, 
H.  H.  Miller,  F.  H.  KnauflF,  H.  Haring,  M.  T.  Jones,  R.  B.  Richardson,  A.  C.  Bowles,  Anna,  M.  L.  Douglass,  Lill,  S.  M.  Moore,  A. 
O.  Wright,  Jr.,  Estelle,  E,  R.  and  M.  W.  R.,  C.  Campman,  Jo  and  Mim,  D.  M.  V.  A.,  J.  H.  Davis,  E.  M.  Tyer,  Lizzie  C,  E.  Pardee, 
W.  M.  Wackwitz,  F.  C.  Hoyt,  N.  E.  Griswold,  Ethel  E.,  C.  G.  Dickson,  Essie  L.,  Willie  and  Marian,  C.  Walz,  E.  H.  Bamber,  L.  D. 
Dnsler,  K.  Parker,  F.  Merritt,  Blanche  E.,  M.  Blair,  J.  Browne,  J.  W.  Mead,  Angie,  G.  L.  Farley,  C.  V.  B.  Woodward,  H.  and  E. 
Westwood,  W.  Waughop,  May  and  Lucy,  L.  M.  Albertson,  Emma  P.,  G.  S.  Strong.  R.  M.  Heames,  S.  E.  Flechtner,  R.  J.  Austin,  M. 
L.  Morris,  K.  Slenou,  J.  B.  Morris,  C.  D.  W.  Halsey.  G.  F.  Gilmore,  W.  Keith,  K.  R.  Howard,  A.  Hartich  and  E.  Richmond,  R.  Neely, 

F.  Besley,  I.  M.  Howse,  Francis  W.  Islip. 

WHO  WILL  WIN   IT? 

St.  Nicholas  will  pay  ten  dollars  for  the  best  King's  Move  Puzzle,  received  before  September  ist.  As  the  magazine  has  already 
printed  puzzles  of  this  kind  based  on  the  names  of  poets  and  novelists,  these  two  classes  are,  of  course,  excluded.  But  the  names  of  artists, 
musicians,  generals,  battles,  cities  or  rivers  may  be  used,—  almost  any  set  of  names,  in  fact.  And  to  the  maker  of  the  set  contained  in  not  more 
than  one  hundred  squares,  and  proving,  in  view  of  the  names  contained,  to  be  best  adapted  for  use  in  St.  Nicholas,  will  be  sent  ten  dollars. 
Who  will  win  it,  when  all  are  at  liberty  to  compete  ? 
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THE    RIDDLE-BOX. 


TRIPLE    ACR08TIC. 

Cross-words  (of  equal  length)  :  i.  Ingenuous.  2.  To  long  for. 
3.  A  large  ship,  either  for  merchandise  or  war.  4.  A  feminine  nam;. 
5.   Any  orchidaceous  plant.    6.   Water  nymphs. 

The  first  row  of  letters  reading  downward,  will  spell  the  ferry- 
man of  the  Styx  ;  the  second  row,  the  goddess  of  the  morning  ;  and 
the  last  row,  nymphs  who  preside  over  woods. 

FRANK    SNELLING. 

CUBE. 


animals,  and  make  floats.  7.  Insert  a  letter  in  a  rabble,  and  make 
heeded.  8.  Insert  a  letter  m  a  flower,  and  make  to  awaken.  9.  In- 
sert a  letter  in  a  small  Spanish  coin,  and  make  royal.  10.  Insert  a 
letter  in  an  insect,  and  make  part  of  a  river.  11.  Insert  a  letterin  a 
measure  of  distance,  and  make  a  fine  rain.  12.  Insert  a  letter  in 
chief,  and  make  relating  to  the  morning. 

The  inserted  letters  spell  anothei  name  for  the  first  of  August. 

CYRIL   DEANE. 

THREE    DIAMONDS. 

I.  1.  In  midland.  2.  A  measure  of  liquids  among  the  Dutch. 
3.  Defensive  arms  for  the  body.  4.  Satire.  5.  The  largest  deer 
of  America.     6.   A  deer.      7.   In  midland. 

II.  1.  In  midland.  2.  To  infold.  3.  Boundary.  4.  A  part  of  a 
lathe.  5.  A  Latin  phrase  meaning  "  by  itself  considered. "  6.  To 
descry.     7.  In  midland. 

III.  I.  In  midland.  2.  An  insect.  3.  The  order  of  birds  to 
which  the  duck  belongs.  4.  In  the  place  of  5.  Very  small.  6.  A 
beam.     7.   In  midland  c.  b.  d. 

ILLUSTRATED    NUMERICAL    ENIGMA. 


From  1  to  2,  a  fish  celebrated  for  its  surprising  changes  of  color 
when  dying;  from  2  to  4,  the  goddess  of  vengeance  ;  from  i  to  3, 
anger  ;  from  3  to  4,  to  puzzle  ;  from  5  to  6,  elevated  positions  ;  from 
6  to  8,  excess  beyond  what  is  wanted  ;  from  5  to  7,  a  kind  of  linen, 
named  after  the  country  in  which  it  was  first  manufactured  ;  from  7 
to  8;  unsettled;  from  5  to  i,  solid;  from  6  to  2,  nine  inches;  from  8 
to  4J  utters ;  from  7  to  3,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary. 

"ROMEO   AND   JULIET." 

WORD-SQUARES. 

I.  I.  A  small  nail.  2.  Any  plain  surface.  3.  One  of  an  ancient 
race  of  people.  4.  A  girl's  name.  II.  i.  A  preparation  of  barley. 
2.  The  agave.  3.  Solitary.  4.  To  be  stocked  to  overflowing. 
III.     I.  A  curtain.     2.  Comfort.     3.  An  island.     4.  A  vegetable. 

T.  J.   BAVNES. 

RHYMED  TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(five    LETTERS.) 

1.  I 'm  often  on  your  house-top; 

And  often  in  your  hand ; 
Sometimes  I  'm  finished  roughly  quite, 
Sometimes  I  wear  a  band. 

2.  I  must  be  very  little, — 

You  can't  be  less,  you  see. 
My  size  is  by  comparison  ; 
There  's  no  fixed  rule  for  me. 

3.  Look  in  your  books  of  stories, 

And  surely  tne  you  '11  find : 
I  'm  short  and  long,  and  grave  and  gay, 
Of  every  varied  kind. 

4.  Against  all  fresh  or  novel  things 

I  flatly  set  my  face  ; 
It 's  just  as  well,  for  ne'er  can  I, 
At  my  age,  take  their  place. 

5.  I  hope  you  '11  never  do  me ; 

But  I  have  not  much  fear. 
I  'm  sure  you  all  dislike  my  name, 
So  I  will  disappear. 


FRANCES  I.   M. 


INSERTIONS. 


Example  :  Insert  a  letter  in  small  rodents,  and  make  to  chop  fine. 
Answer,   Mi-ce,  mince. 

I.  I.  Insert  a  letter  in  repented,  and  make  governed.  2.  Insert 
a  letter  in  commotion,  and  make  a  step.  3.  Insert  a  letter  in  false- 
hoods, and  make  certain  fruits.  4.  Insert  a  letter  in  fastenings,  and 
make  the  name  of  a  famous  London  paper.  5.  Insert  a  letter  in 
revolve,  and  make  a  country  in  Europe.  6.  Insert  a  letter  m  atti- 
tude, and  make  an  armed  power.  7.  Insert  a  letter  in  a  repast,  and 
make  a  reward  of  merit.  8.  Insert  a  letter  in  a  grimace,  and  make  a 
minute  particle.  9.  Insert  a  letter  in  an  opening,  and  make  an 
English  writer  on  games. 

The  inserted  letters  spell  a  name  given  to  the  first  of  August. 

n.  I,  Insert  a  letter  in  a  dissipated  person,  and  make  a  knave. 
2.  Insert  a  letter  in  a  pool,  and  make  an  inclosure  for  cattle.  3. 
Insert  a  letter  in  a  name  by  which  a  certain  animal  is  called  by 
negroes  of  the  South,  and  make  a  punctuation  point.  4.  Insert  a 
letter  in  light  conversation,  and  make  to  defraud.  5.  Insert  a  letter 
in  to  tarry,  and  make  to  lean.     6.   Insert  a  letter  in  certain  small 


Every  word  that  is  represented  by  figures  is  a  noun,  and  all  are 
pictured  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Though  your  ambition  soar  like  a  31-6-1-40,  unless  you  climb  the 
50-23-34-5,  or  take  the  39-29-5-44,  or  man  the  20-17-36-24-42-34, 
or  wield  the  1 6-4  7-30-1 31-4 1,  or  seize  the  11-3-33,  t""  guide  the 
14-34-25-12-45-8,  or  work  the  14-27-19-37-24,  or  handle  the  22-51- 
4-5-21,  or  try  the  27-35-9-1 5-1 3-49,  or  string  the  34-32-52-43,  or 
strike  the  31-26-10,  or  ply  the  28-46-15-5,  or  win  the  honorof  a  31- 
18-48-7-2-38,  you  will  prove  the  truth  of  the  whole  quotation,  which 
is  from  Shakespeare.  j.  p.  b. 

BEHEADINGS. 

I.  Behead  to  switch  off,  and  leave  to  follow.  2.  Behead  to  hurt, 
and  leave  an  inlet  of  water  from  the  sea.  3.  Behead  to  expunge, 
and  leave  to  demolish.  4.  Behead  a  roof-timber,  and  leave  sub- 
sequent. ■;.  Behead  a  parent,  and  leave  opposite.  6.  Behead  to  be 
in  great  plenty,  and  leave  to  limit.  7.  Behead  very  limited,  and 
leave  an  old-fashioned  weapon 

The  beheaded  letters  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  American  general 
who  was  born  in  Ohio.  E.  h.  p. 
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SUNSHINE    LAND. 

By  Editm  M.  Thomaiw 

Thev  came  in  lighl  of  a  lovdy  ihdcc, 
Yrlkiw  at  gold  in  (he  morning  light ; 
The  tun't  iMm  color  at  noon  it  wore 
And  had  faded  not  at  the  bM  ai  night : 
Clear  weather  or  doudjr,—  *t  was  all  a*  oae. 
The  happy  hilb  Memcd  bathed  witli  ihe  «m. 
Its  seem  the  niton  oottld  aol  mdeiauad. 
But  they  called  this  ooantiy  Sanshiae  Laad. 

What  was  the  secret  ?  —  a  simple  thing 
(It  will  make  you  smile  when  once  ytM  kaov) : 
Touched  by  the  tender  6nger  of  spring, 
A  milUoQ  bloMoms  were  all  aglow ; 
So  many,  so  many,  so  small  and  bright, 
Tbey  corered  the  hills  with  a  nuurtle  of  B^t ; 
And  the  wild  tice  hummed,  aad  the  ghd  brecae 
Through  the  honeyed  Md»  of 


If  orer  the  sea  we  two  were  boand. 

What  port,  dear  child,  would  «v  chooae  far  amn  ? 

We  would  sail,  and  nil.  till  at  last  «re  fMud 

Thb  fairy  gold  of  a  millioa  flowen. 

Yet,  darling,  we  *d  find,  if  at  bone  we  stayed. 

Of  many  small  joys  oar  pleaMrei  are  oaade. 

More  near  than  sre  think, — very  doae  at  faaad. 

Lie  the  golden  fiddi  of  SoBihine  Laad. 


TWO    LITTLE    CONFEDERATES. 


By  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 


Chapter  XV. 

The  raiders  were  up  early  next  morning  scouring 
the  woods  and  country  around.  They  knew  that  the 
fugitive  soldiers  could  not  have  gone  far,  for  the 
Federals  had  every  road  picketed,  and  their  main 
body  was  not  far  away.  As  the  morning  wore  on, 
it  became  a  grave  question  at  Oakland  how  the  two 
soldiers  were  to  subsist.  They  had  no  provisions 
with  them,  and  the  roads  were  so  closely  watched 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  their  obtaining  any. 
The  matter  was  talked  over^  and  the  boys'  mother 
and  Cousin  Belle  were  in  despair. 

"They  can  eat  their  shoes,"  said  Willy,  reflect- 
ively. 

The  ladies  exclaimed  in  horror. 

"That's  what  men  always  do  when  they  get 
lost  in  a  wilderness  where  there  is  no  game." 

This  piece  of  information  from  Willy  did  not 
impress  his  hearers  as  much  as  he  supposed  it 
would. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  !  Let  me  and  Frank  go  and  carry 
'em  something  to  eat !  " 

"  How  do  you  know  where  they  are?  " 

"  They  are  at  our  Robber's  Cave,  are  n't  they, 
Cousin  Belle  ?  We  told  the  General  yesterday 
how  to  get  there,  did  n't  we  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  he  said  last  night  that  he  would  go 
there." 

Willy's  idea  seemed  a  good  one,  and  the  offer 
was  accepted.  The  boys  were  to  go  out  as  if  to 
see  the  troops,  and  were  to  take  as  much  food  as 
they  thought  could  pass  for  their  luncheon.  Their 
mother  cooked  and  put  up  a  luncheon  large 
enough  to  have  satisfied  the  appetites  of  two 
young  Brobdingnagians,  and  they  set  out  on  their 
relief  expedition. 

The  two  sturdy  little  figures  looked  full  of  im- 
portance as  they  strode  off  up  the  road.  They 
carried  many  loving  messages.  Their  Cousin  Belle 
gave  to  each  separately  a  long,  whispered  mes- 
sage which  each  by  himself  was  to  deliver  to  the 
General.  It  was  thought  best  not  to  hazard  a 
note. 

They  were  watched  by  the  ladies  from  the  portico 
until  they  disappeared  over  the  hill.  They  took 
a  path  which  led  into  the  woods,  and  walked 
cautiously  for  fear  some  of  the  raiders  might  be 


lurking  about.  However,  the  boys  saw  none  of 
the  enemy,  and  in  a  little  while  they  came  to  a 
point  where  the  pines  began.  Then  they  turned 
into  the  woods,  for  the  pines  were  so  thick  the  boys 
could  not  be  seen,  and  the  pine  tags  made  it  so 
soft  under  foot  that  they  could  walk  without  making 
any  noise. 

They  were  pushing  their  way  through  the  bushes, 
when  Frank  suddenly  stopped. 

"  Hush  !"  he  said. 

Willy  halted  and  listened. 

"  There  they  are." 

From  a  little  distance  to  one  side  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  path  they  had  just  left,  they  heard  the 
trampling  of  a  number  of  horses'  feet. 

"That's  not  our  folks,"  said  Willy.  "Hugh 
and  the  General  have  n't  any  horses." 

"  No ;  that 's  the  Yankees,"  said  Frank.  "  Let 's 
lie  down.     They  may  hear  us." 

The  boys  flung  themselves  upon  the  ground 
and  almost  held  their  breath  until  the  horses  had 
passed  out  of  hearing. 

"Do  you  reckon  they  are  hunting  for  us?" 
asked  Willy  in  an  awed  whisper. 

"  No,  for  Hugh  and  the  General.     Come  on." 

They  rose,  went  dipping  a  little  deeper  into 
the  pines,  and  again  made  their  way  toward  the 
cave. 

"  Maybe  they  've  caught  'em,"  suggested  Willy. 

"They  can't  catch  'em  in  these  pines,"  replied 
Frank.  "  You  can't  see  any  distance  at  all.  Ahorse 
can't  get  through,  and  the  General  and  Hugh  could 
shoot  'em,  and  then  get  away  before  they  could 
catch  'em." 

They  hurried  on. 

"  Frank,  suppose  they  take  us  for  Yankees  ?  " 

Evidently,  Willy's  mind  had  been  busy  since 
Frank's  last  speech. 

"They  are  n't  going  to  shoot  wj-,"  said  Frank; 
but  it  was  an  unpleasant  suggestion,  for  they  were 
not  very  far  from  the  dense  clump  of  pines  between 
two  gullies,  which  the  boys  called  their  cave. 

"  We  can  whistle,"  he  said,  presently. 

"  Won't  Hugh  and  the  General  think  we  are 
enemies  trying  to  surround  them  ?  "  Willy  objected. 
The  dilemma  was  a  serious  one.  "We  'II  have  to 
crawl  up,"  said  Frank,  after  a  pause. 

And  this  was  agreed  upon.     They  were  soon  on 
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liir     riijj(i-  inv    QtCp   lPtll)f   WnlCh«  OA   OM   |NM« 

pro(«cird  itM  tpoc  (rtmt  «ll  «ppraicli.  TWy 
•eramblsd  down  lui  Mcvp  tidv,  «nd  bcfM  10  ciwp 
•long,  ptvping  ovtr  )ti  oibcr  •dg*  bom  imm  10 
time,  to  Mv  if  iliry  could  dhcovcr  iIm  ckorMg 
which  in«ikc<l  ihc  hiilc  trtm  •poi  on  iod  of  llw 
hill,  whvrvoocoluid  Mood  M  old  eolM.  ThtbiM 
of  Ihr  ni(n«d  rhimnrv.  wilb  ilo  imificnir  firr  ntlflt, 
con»iiiiilrtl  ii  cow.**     I  '^  lo 

it,  miw.  And )  '■\w  to  Ik  Un- 

grrofAkwr'  ilado.    Ti  "-pi 

up  10  Iho  |0|)  ui   inr    I  . 

when  MMno  ono  imn< 

IWr 

-»     Aw 

l '    ,  ,      , 
trol  iKokc  into  a  ldU|(h.     Mr  HmI  lirrn  ttiitng  on 
Um  ground  on  ihr  other  Mtic  of  ihc  dcdhriljr,  and 
hod  been  waichmit  their  mAncuvcn  far  mmm  that. 

He  brought  thma  10  the  hou«c*tpoc  whert  Hogli 
WM  Mieep  on  Uie  ground :  hr  had  been  on  waKb 
all  llir  momintt.  incl.  clurtni:  the  GcMrolli  tonit 
wa»  makiitit  u|i  f»r  htt  lm(  «lr<-p.  ||c  waoiooo  wide 
awake  enoogh,  and  hr  (teneialt  with  ap* 

petite*  bearing  witncoi  t  ong  fiMt,  were  with* 

out  tIcU)  engA|{e<I  in  dispoeing  of  the  pioyithHii 
which  the  bo)-ii  had  hmuieht. 

The  boy*  «Trc  delii{hir«t  w-iih  the  m)-«iery  of 
their  turroundinns.  Each  in  turn  look  the  Gcn> 
eral  aftide  and  held  a  long  interview  with  hire, 
and  ga%*c  him  all  their  Couftin  Ikllc't  mevaget. 
No  one  had  ever  ircatcd  them  with  Mich  ooo* 
aideratton  aa  the  General  shnwrd  them.  The  two 
men  asked  the  boy«  all  about  the  ditpoiitiont  of 
the  enemy,  but  the  boys  had  little  to  tell. 

•*  They  arc  after  us  pretty  hotly,"  said  the  Gen- 
eral. **  I  think  they  arc  going  away  shortly.  It  *s 
nothing  but  a  raid,  and  they  are  moving  on.  We 
must  get  back  to  camp  to-night." 

"  How  are  you  going  .* "  asked  the  boys.  '*  You 
have  n't  any  horaes.** 

**  We  are  going  to  get  some  of  their  hones,'* 
said  the  officer.  "They  have  takea  oars  — now 
they  must  furnish  us  with  others.** 

It  was  about  time  for  the  boys  to  start  for 
home.  The  General  took  each  of  them  aside,  and 
talked  for  a  long  time.  He  was  speaking  to  Wdly. 
on  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  when  there  was  a 
crack  of  a  twig  in  the  pines.  In  a  second  he  had 
laid  the  boy  on  hb  back  in  the  soft  grass  and 
whipped  out  a  pistol.  Then,  with  a  low.  quick 
call  to  Hugh,  he  sprang  swiftly  into  the  pines 
toward  the  sound. 

"Crawl  down  into  the  ravine,  boys.**  called 
Hugh,  following  his  companion.  The  boys  rolled 
down  ov-cr  the  bank  like  little  ground-hogs ;  but 


10  a  Mwood  wttty  mmmi  a 
osll  oof  M  a  lobdoid  wie  t 

** HoM 00. CoMwflf  M*soobod)rbMMt;doii*l 
ymkmmtmf  Aod,  m  a  mamnu  tboy  bond 
the  c;eiioml'a  mwiillnd  lod  ww  boi  mm  reply ; 

•* Mills. obM MO yoodeliVlwptr  Wfco'awMi 
yoo?    WhaldoyoowMNr" 

**  Won."  aaid  iht  mo  cowr,  slowty,  **  I  loo^ 
rdeeoMlotitif  loooMbttf'asjroMrioyoiL  I 
hoofd  llw  YaskoM  bod  rao  foo  Nray  *•»  Oab* 
land  hHl  iilglN,aod  waa  ton  «*  bwMhi*  for  fmt, 
^  t  to,  ibojfli  bora  op  m  way,  aod  1  tort  0^ 
d  t  'd  eo«o  aa*  MO  «f  I  oooM  belp  yoo  glc 
iMck  10  caMpj," 

**WlMf«  bow  yooboM  all  this  iteM?   I  aooder 
aft  not  i^MflMd  10  look  MO  kiibt  foot  f " 

i  he  CooMoTi  volet  waa  flin  Hank    He  bad 
turned  aioood  aod  walhod  back  to  the 


The  deaertcr  Kialcbod  Ma  bead  to  peiplsaity* 

«*l  need  o*  *a'  come."  be  mid^  dagiidly. 
*«Wbefv  *s  ibcro  boys?  I  doo'  waoi  the  bofft 
borted.  I  sceo  *eM  oomto'  bciv,  ao'  I  |c^  foP 
kiwed  *eM  10  we  ibtjr  did  at  fct  to  no  tioiMt. 
But " 

Thb  speech  abool  ibo  boys  effected  wbal  ibt 
oOcr  of  pcnonal  Mrvioe  lo  the  Cencsal  blMMlf 
had  failed  to  brtofoboot. 

**  Sh  down  and  let  Me  talk  to  yoo,"  mM  ibo 
General,  throwing  ktoMcIf  00  tke  graas. 

MilU  K-aird  himself  cioM  legged  near  the  oAocr, 
with  hi*  gun  acroM  kii  knoea,  and  began  10  bile  n 
straw  wkKh  he  polled  faoM  a  loft  by  Ida  fide. 

The  boys  bad  ooaseopootof  ibcirfCli«al,aad 
taken  places  oo  each  side  of  the  GeneraL 

"  You  all  take  to  grav  like 
said  the  hunter.    The  boya  were  iancfod,  far 
they  considered  any  ootioe  ftoM  biM  a 
ment. 

**  What  made  yoo  fool  ns,  aod  sead  as  to  < 
that  uiuscript'gaafd  ?  **  Frank  asked. 

*«Well,yooketchcdhim.dida'lyoo?  Yoo  Ire 
■the  only  oaea  ever  been  able  to  caich  hfan,**  be 
said,  widi  a  low  chockle. 

**  Now,  MiOs,  you  know  how  tbtogs  staad,"  said 
the  GeneraL  *'  It  *s  a  shame  for  yoo  to  I 
acting  thn  way.  Yoo  know  what  people  aay  1 
yoo.  Rut  if  you  come  bock  to  camp  aad  do  yoor 
duty,  I  11  have  it  all  suajgbtracd  oat.  If  yoo 
don't,  I  *U  have  yoo  shoe" 

His  voice  was  as  cahn  and  his 
posed  as  if  he  were  praoiismg  the 
him  a  reward  for  good  coadact.  He  looked  Mils 
steadily  in  the  eyes  all  die  time.  The  boys  Mt  aa 
if  dietr  friend  were  aboot  to  be  esecoted.  The 
General  seemed  an  immeasuiable  distaocr  dbove 
them. 
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The  deserter  blinked  twice  or  thrice,  slowly  bit 
his  shred  of  straw,  looked  casually  first  toward  one 
boy  and  then  toward  the  other,  but  without  the 
slightest  change  of  expression  in  his  face. 

"  Cun'l,"  he  said,  at  length,  "I  ain't  no  de- 
serter. I  ain't  feared  of  bein'  shot.  Ef  I  was,  I 
would  n'  'a'  come  here  now.     I  'm  gwine  wid  you. 


then  himself  arose  and  laid  his  hand  on  Tim  Mills' 
shoulder. 

"All  right,"  he  said, 

''  I  got   a   little    snack  M'lindy  put   up,"    said 
Mills,  pulling  a  substantial  bundle  out  of  his  game- 
bag.      "I    'lowed    maybe    you    might   be    sort    o' 
hongry.     Jes'  two  or  three  squirrels  I  shot,"   he 
said,  apologetically. 

"  You  boys  better  git 
'long  home,  I  reckon," 
said  Mills  to  Willy. 
"You  ain'  'fraid,  is  you? 
'Cause  if  you  is,  I  '11  go 
with  you." 

Hisvoice  had  resumed 
its  customary  drawl. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  both 
boys,  eagerly.  "We 
are  n't  afraid. " 

"An'  tell  your  ma  I 
ain'  let  nobody  tetch 
nothin'  on  the  Oakland 
plantation ;  not  sence 
that  day  you  all  went 
huntin'  deserters ;  not 
if  I  knowed  'bout  it." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  An'  tell  her  I  'm 
gwine  take  good  keer  o' 
Hugh  an'  the  Cunnel. 
Good-bye  ! —  now  run 
along  I " 

"  All  right,  sir,— 
good-bye." 

"  An'  ef  you  hear 
anybody  say  Tim  Mills 
is  a  d'serter,  tell  'em  it 's 
a  lie,  an'  you  know  it. 
Good-bye."  He  turned 
away  as  if  relieved. 

The  boys  said  good- 
bye to  all  three,  and 
started  in  the  direction 
of  home. 

Chapter  XVI. 


TIM    MILLS     MAKES    A    DECLARATION     OF    WAR 


an'  I  'm  gwine  back  to  my  company;  an'  I  'm 
gwine  fight,  ef  Yankees  gits  in  my  way ;  but  ef  I  gits 
tired,  I 's  comin'  home  ;  an'  tain't  no  use  to  tell  you 
I  ain't,  'cause  I  is, —  an'  ef  anybody  flings  up  to  me 
that  I  's  a-runnin'  away,  I  'm  gwine  to  kill  'em  !  " 

He  rose  to  his  feet  in  the  intensity  of  his  feeling, 
and  his  eyes,  usually  so  dull,  were  like  live  coals. 

The  General  looked  at  him  quietly  a  few  seconds, 


After  crossing   the 
gully,  and  walking  on 
through  the  woods  for  what  they  thought  a  safe 
distance,  they  turned  into  the  path. 

They  were  talking  very  merrily  about  the  Gen- 
eral and  Hugh  and  their  friend  Mills,  and  were 
discussing  some  romantic  plan  for  the  recapture 
of  their  horses  from  the  enemy,  when  they  came 
out  of  the  path  into  a  road,  and  found  themselves 
within  twenty  yards  of  a  group  of  Federal  soldiers, 


TWU    MTTLK    CUXrKIIILIlATet. 
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^ukt^lf  MUing  tm  iltrir  bonn,  tvidtMljr  gnaftog 
ih«  rwid. 

Ttw  riglw  of  Uit  Miw  OWM  wrft  %h9  hay  fmf, 
TiMry  would  1m«« owpi biak, Imi  H  wmioo kut  — 
they  oittglil  llw  n«  of  llw  Rwn  iMifrtf  ilitiii. 
They  coMwd  •'*'•"•"♦  -•  .uAirni*  «.  {..mU  m  iiif 
ircet  Mop  ci>  •  ovtr  t 

And  when   oik    «<inKC^  m-m,  m   A  4MVII 

lonr.  "  Mall  thtft  I  **  o  I  «•  CWM  MNMld 

ihcm.  ilMrtr  hmurtt  wtrv  in  ihnr  movilM. 
••  Wlnnv  urii  yoM  tifiyt  going  ?**  ht  «lwd«  M  Im 

caif         •    • 

•-rt  do  jmu  bvlong  f  ** 
•  ^  r  lh«fv  —  at  OaIImmI,**  poUiUog  to  iIm 
dtrrcilon  of  ihrir  hnmr,  nhich  tcrmrd  Middrtily  lo 
hav«  moved  a  thouMod  mdeA  awAjr. 

**  Where  have  you  been  f  **  The  oilier  toldlerv 
bad  oome  up  now. 

**  Been  down  thto  way.**  The  boyt*  vokoa  wtte 
never  to  ocek  bclbft.  Each  reply  waa  UMr  an 
apology. 

**  Been  u>  we  your  brother?**  aaked  one  who 
had  not  tpohm  before— a  pleaMai-h>okteg  feOow. 
The  boyt  looked  at  him.  Thry  were  paralyaed 
by  dread  of  ihe  approachmR  qurMion. 

**  Now,  bo)-«.  «rc  know  where  you  have  been*** 
lakl  a  tmall  felknr,  who  wore  »  yellow  chevron  on 
hto  arm.  He  had  n  thin  muMAchc  and  a  tbarp 
note,  and  rode  a  win-,  dull  torrcl  horve.  **  You 
may  just  as  wril  irll  u^  all  about  it.  We  know 
you've  been-  i.  and  we  are  going  to  make 

you  carry  us  ^  y  .irr." 

"  No,  we  ain't,"  Mui  Frank,  doggedly. 

WiUy  eipmscd  his  dctcrminatk>n  abo. 

"  If  you  don't,  it 's  going  to  be  pretty  bad  for 
you,**  said  the  little  corporal.  He  gave  an  order 
to  two  of  the  men,  who  sprang  firom  their  horses, 
.tnii,  ciuhin};  Frank,  swung  him  up  behind  another 
( .i\  .ih  \  man.  The  boy's  dec  was  very  pale,  but  he 
bit  his  lip. 

**(;o  ahead." — continued  the  corporal  to  a 
numhcr  of  his  men,  who  started  down  Ihe  path. 
"  You  four  men  remain  here  till  we  come  back,** 
he  said  to  the  men  on  the  ground,  and  to  two 
others  on  horseback.  "  Keep  him  here,"  jerking 
his  thumb  toward  Willy,  whose  £>ce  was  already 
burning  «rith  emotion. 

'*  I  *m  going  with  Frank."  said  WiUy.  **  Let 
me  go.**  Thb  to  the  man  who  had  hold  of  turn 
by  the  arm.  "  Frank,  make  him  let  me  go,**  he 
shouted,  bursting  into  tears,  and  turning  on  his 
captor  with  all  his  little  might. 

**  Willy,  he  *s  not  goin*  to  hurt  you, — don't  you 
tell ! "  called  Frank,  squirming  until  he  dug  his 
heels  so  into  the  horse's  flanks  that  the  horse 
began  to  lock  up. 


"  Kmp   qUlfl*    |«>«IAfl)  .     IMT     «    «MM    gfBM     10   iMMf 

htm,"  mM  OM  of  iW  men.  kmdiy.    N«  tad  a 


TWy  fade  tlowhr  dow»  iIm 
drofooA  ImMNht  riMrfi  br  ik«  let.    Dmf4m>p 

it.  the      nnit,  kfJfMd  •  «M 


«Y  nm-m  Wtlff 

and  addfMiiAg  ffunlu 


•*  WMckli  il  r"  tfM  eatimral 
*•  I  ami  fuliif  w  Mi."  old  be«  ifMly. 
**  Uoli  lieiv,  JdMMy  t  uw  Vt  gai  ym,  ami  m 
arttomgiemakeyouidljMt  iOfMi«ig|N|Mi 
M  wdl  do  il«  May.    If  you  douX  «•  >•  fria*  lo 


You 


He 


Siukba»  kold  Ike 


•oa 
Get  downl**>ildi  to  FiMk  aad  tbe 

be  waa  ridbif.    TIM  aoyiar 
mouMco*  and  ibe  boy  wpped  ttf  i 
foord  his  capcor.  who  held  a  snap  to 
••  Ar.  youcoto*MBua?**iM 


imn't  you  kaow?**    He 
and  bdd  ike  Mrap  forwaid.    Tkeiv  was  a  lo«g 
aileooe.    Tke  boy^ 
look  on  a  took  aa  if  Ike  I 
to  him. 

*•  If  yov  say  you  dim*i  know—**  aatd  the  ama, 
keaimmt;  m  foce  of  ike  boy's  laaolulinB  *«I>oat 
you  know  where  ikey  are?  * 

"  Yes,  I  know;  bat  I  ato*l  goia'  to  Mil  you,* 
said  Frank.  bnn«mg  into  M««. 

"  The  Ititle  Johnay  H  game,"  mid  tke 
vko  kad  mid  kim  Ike  oiken 
hurtWUIy.    Tke  corporal  mid  mmetktof  to  Ikii 
man  to  an  ondertooe,  to  wkick  ke  replied : 

*'  You  can  try,  but  it  la  at  going  to  do  aay 
good.     ldon1kalfliheil,aayway.'' 

Frank  kad  slopped  crying  after  kis  foal  eut- 
burrt. 

**  If  you  doo*i  telU  we  are  fomg  to  dwoi  you," 
mid  the  Utile  soklier,  drawing  kia  piMoL 

Tke  boy  shot  his  awutk  dooe, 
straigkl  at  tke  corporaL     Tke  ama  I 
pistol,  aad,  seinng  Frank,  drew 
kim,  aad  lied  them. 

**  Get  ready,  men,"  ke  said,  m  ke  drew  tke  boy 
aside  to  a  aamll  nee,  pattiag  him  w«h  bis  back 
toil. 

Frank  thoaght  his  boor  bad  come.  He  ikou^ 
of  his  modier  and  WiUy,  aad  wtmdeied  if  the 
aoMienwouhl  shoot  Willy,  uml     His  fooe  twitched 
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and  grew  ghastly  white.  Then  he  thought  of 
his  father,  and  of  how  proud  he  would  be  of  his 
son's  bravery  when  he  should  hear  of  it.  This 
gave  him  strength. 

"  The  knot  — hurts  my  hands,"  he  said. 

The  man  leaned  over  and  cased  it  a  little. 

"  I  was  n't  crying  because  I  was  scared,"  said 
Frank. 

"  Now,  boys,  get  ready,"  said  the  corporal, 
taking  up  his  pistol. 

How  large  it  looked  to  Frank.  He  wondered 
where  the  bullets  would  hit  him,  and  if  the  wounds 
would  bleed,  and  whether  he  would  be  left  alone 
all  night  out  there  in  the  woods,  and  if  his  mother 
would  come  and  kiss  him. 

"  I  want  to  say  my  prayers,"  he  said,  faintly. 

The  soldier  made  some  reply  which  he  could 
not  hear,  and  the  man  with  the  beard  started  for- 
ward ;  but  just  then  all  grew  dark  before  his  eyes. 

Next,  he  thought  he  must  have  been  shot,  for  he 
felt  wet  about  his  face,  and  was  lying  down.  He 
heard  some  one  say,  "He  's  coming  to";  and 
another  replied,  "  Thank  God  !  " 

He  opened  his  eyes.  He  was  lying  beside  the 
little  branch  with  his  head  in  the  lap  of  the  big 
soldier  with  the  beard,  and  the  little  corporal  was 
leaning  over  him  throwing  water  in  his  face  from  a 
cap.     The  others  were  standing  around. 

''  What  's  the  matter?  "  asked  Frank. 

"That  's  all  right,"  said  the  little  corporal, 
kindly.  "  We  were  just  a-foolin'  a  bit  with  you, 
Johnny." 

"  We  never  meant  to  hurt  you,"  said  the  other. 
"  You  feel  better  now  ?  " 

"Yes,  where  's  Willy?"  He  was  too  tired  to 
move. 

"  He  's  all  right.     We  '11  take  you  to  him." 

"  Am  I  shot  ?  "  asked  Frank. 

"  No  !  Do  you  think  we  'd  have  touched  a  hair  of 
your  head  —  and  you  such  a  brave  little  fellow  ? 
We  were  just  trying  to  scare  you  a  bit  and  carried 
it  too  far,  and  you  got  a  little  faint, — that 's  all." 

The  voice  was  so  kindly  that  Frank  was 
encouraged  to  sit  up. 

"  Can  you  walk  now  ?  "  asked  the  corporal,  help- 
ing him  and  steadying  him  as  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  I  '11  take  him,"  said  the  big  fellow,  and  before 
the  boy  could  move,  he  had  stooped,  taken  Frank 
in  his  arms,  and  was  carrying  him  back  toward  the 
place  where  they  had  left  Willy,  while  the  others 
followed  after  with  the  horses. 

"  I  can  walk,"  said  Frank. 

"  No,  I  '11  carry  you,  b-bless  your  heart !  " 

The  boy  did  not  know  that  the  big  dragoon  was 
looking  down  at  the  light  hair  resting  on  his  arm, 
and  that  while  he  trod  the  Virginia  wood-path,  in 
fancy  he  was  home  in  Delaware ;  or  that  the  press- 


ure the  boy  felt  from  his  strong  arms,  was  a  caress 
given  for  the  sake  of  another  boy  far  away  on  the 
Brandywine.  A  little  while  before  they  came  in 
sight,  Frank  asked  to  be  put  down. 

The  soldier  gently  set  him  on  his  feet,  and  before 
he  let  him  go,  kissed  him. 

"  I  've  got  a  curly-headed  fellow  at  home,  just 
the  size  of  you,"  he  said  softly. 

Frank  saw  that  his  eyes  were  moist.  "I  hope 
you  '11  get  safe  back  to  him,"  he  said. 

"  God  grant  it !  "  said  the  soldier. 

When  they  reached  the  squad  at  the  gate,  they 
found  Willy  still  in  much  distress  on  Frank's 
account ;  but  he  wiped  his  eyes  when  his  brother 
reappeared,  and  listened  with  pride  to  the  soldiers' 
praise  of  Frank's  "  grit,"  as  they  called  it.  When 
they  let  the  boys  go,  the  little  corporal  wished 
Frank  to  accept  a  five-dollar  gold  piece ;  but  he 
politely  declined  it. 

Chapter   XVH. 

The  story  of  Frank's  adventure  and  courage 
was  the  talk  of  all  the  Oakland  plantation.  His 
mother  and  Cousin  Belle  both  kissed  him  and  called 
him  their  little  hero.  Willy  also  received  a  full 
share  of  praise  for  his  courage. 

About  noon  there  was  great  commotion  among 
the  troops.  They  were  far  more  numerous  than 
they  had  been  in  the  morning,  and  instead  of  rid- 
ing about  the  woods  in  small  bodies,  hunting  for 
the  concealed  soldiers,  they  were  collecting  together 
and  preparing  to  move. 

It  was  learned  that  a  considerable  body  of  cav- 
alry was  passing  down  the  road  by  Trinity  Church, 
and  that  the  depot  had  been  burnt  again  the  night 
before.  Somehow,  a  rumor  got  about  that  the 
Confederates  were  following  up  the  raiders. 

In  an  hour,  most  of  the  soldiers  went  away,  but 
a  number  still  stayed  on.  Their  horses  were  pick- 
eted about  the  yard  feeding ;  and  they  themselves 
lounged  around,  making  themselves  at  home  in 
the  house,  and  pulling  to  pieces  the  things  that 
were  left.  They  were  not,  however,  as  wanton  in 
their  destruction  as  the  first  set,  who  had  passed  by 
the  year  before. 

Among  those  who  yet  remained  were  the  little 
corporal,  and  the  big  young  soldier  who  had  been 
so  kind  to  Frank.  They  were  in  the  rear-guard. 
At  length  even  the  last  man  rode  off. 

The  boys  had  gone  in  and  out  among  them, 
without  being  molested.  Now  and  then  some 
rough  fellow  would  swear  at  them,  but  for  the  most 
part  their  intercourse  with  the  boys  was  friendly. 
When,  therefore,  they  rode  off,  the  boys  were 
allowed  by  their  mother  to  go  and  see  the  main  body. 

Peter  and  Cole  were  with  them.     They  took  the 
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nuuo  rwMl  Aod  bikwca  «ioiig,  pMHiif  «p  firapi. 
MMl  cartfMfM,  mmI  aU  llMw  mlMtlMMoiit  iMiifi 
dropptd  by  •  favfv  body  of  iraofw  m  Uitjr  ptM 
Along. 

CanHdgn  wora  wry  valoablo,  m  iboy  fef* 
ntohod  i>><-  "<«l«'  fiowdvr  mmI  ahiil  Um  boy*  oavld 
got  for  i>  xl  it*ri(  Mippl^  »M  uut.     TImmo 

w«rp  IbuMu  iM  w.aMMl  numbvt*.     'tliv  boy«  MM 


booMlf  down  WHO  tm  nrwvy 

ifidgw.    fSfy  Ml  ibo  fodtiy 

hOfWlMOgMOC  wMlO  pVO  09 

dMova  001  of  ibo  eom^MMO  of  0 


Thoy  oraoMd  o  ifid,  dMondod  o  hfl.  Mid 

Ibo  NMMl  food  41  Ml  faol.  ^  M  «  body  U  cofeolry 

la  tigbc    A  mmII  M9««d,  ndiog  um 
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their  pockets,  and  finally  filled  their  sleeve*,  tying 
them  tightly  at  the  wrist  with  strings,  so  that  the 
contents  would  not  spill  out.  One  of  the  bovs 
found  ex-en  an  old  pistol,  which  was  cnnsadered  a 
great  treasure.  He  bore  it  proudly  in  hb  belt,  and 
was  envied  by  all  the  others. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  when   they 
thought  of  taming  toward  home,  their  podcets  and 


iKiM~-*'  in  advance  of  tbe  nnun  body,  had  already 
pawfd  by.  These  were  Confedetain.  Tbe  tat 
man  ibey  saw,  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  colnmn  by  tbe 
colonel,  was  tbe  General,  and  a  little  bdiind  bin 
was  none  other  than  Hagb  on  a  gray  roan :  wliOe 
not  Ut  down  tbe  oohnnn  rode  tbeir  friend  Tiai 
MiOs,  looking  nisty  and  deepy  as  asoaL 
*'GoodneM!  Wby  bere  ate  tbe  General  and 
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Hugh!  How  in  the  world  did  you  get  away?" 
exclaimed  the  boys. 

They  learned  that  it  was  a  column  of  cavalry 
following  the  line  of  the  raid,  and  that  the  General 
and  Hugh  had  met  them  and  volunteered.  The 
soldiers  greeted  the  boys  cordially. 

"The  Yankees  are  right  up  there,"  said  the 
youngsters. 

"  Where  ?  How  many  ?  What  are  they  doing?  " 
asked  the  General. 

'•A  whole  pack  of 'em — right  up  there  at  the 
stables,  and  all  about,  feeding  their  horses  and 
sitting  all  around,  and  ever  so  many  more  have 
gone  along  down  the  road." 

"Fling  the  fence  down  there!"  The  boys 
pitched  down  the  rails  in  two  or  three  places. 
An  order  was  passed  back,  and  in  an  instant  a  stir 
of  preparation  was  noticed  all  down  the  line  of 
horsemen. 

A  courier  galloped  up  the  road  to  recall  the 
advance-guard.  The  head  of  the  column  passed 
through  the  gap,  and,  without  waiting  for  the 
others,  dashed  up  the  hill  at  a  gallop  —  the  Gen- 
eral and  the  colonel  a  score  of  yards  ahead  of  any 
of  the  others. 

"  Let  's  go  and  see  the  fight !  "  cried  the  boys ; 
and  the  whole  set  started  back  up  the  hill  as  fast 
as  their  legs  could  carry  them. 

"  S'pose  they  shoot;  Won't  they  shoot  us?" 
asked  one  of  the  negro  boys,  in  some  apprehen- 
sion. This,  though  before  unthought  of,  was  a 
possibility,  and  for  a  moment  brought  them  down 
to  a  slower  pace. 

"  We  can  lie  flat  and  peep  over  the  top  of  the 
hill."  This  was  Frank's  happy  thought,  and  the 
party  started  ahead  again.  "  Let  's  go  around 
that  way."     They  made  a  little  detour. 

Just  before  they  reached  the  crest  they  heard  a 
shot,  "  bang  !  "  immediately  followed  by  another, 
"bang  !  "  and  in  a  second  more  a  regular  volley 
began,  and  was  kept  up. 

They  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  time  to  see 
the  Confederates  gallop  up  the  slope  toward  the 
stables,  firing  their  pistols  at  the  blue-coats,  who 
were  forming  in  the  edge  of  a  little  wood,  over 
beyond  a  fence  from  the  other  side  of  which  the 
smoke  of  their  carbines  was  rolling.  They  had 
evidently  started  on  just  as  the  boys  left,  and 
before  the  Confederates  came  in  sight. 

The  boys  saw  their  friends  dash  at  this  fence, 
and  could  distinguish  the  General  and  Hugh,  who 
were  still  in  the  lead.  Their  horses  took  the 
fence,  going  over  like  birds,  and  others  followed, — 
Tim  Mills  among  them, —  while  yet  more  went 
through  a  gate  a  few  yards  to  one  side. 

"  Look  at  Hugh  !     Look  at  Hugh  !  " 

"  Look !    That   horse  has  fallen  down  !  "  cried 


one  of  the  boys,  as  a  horse  went  down  just  at  the 
entrance  of  the  wood,  rolling  over  his  rider. 

"He  's  shot!"  exclaimed  Frank,  for  neither 
horse  nor  rider  attempted  to  rise. 

"See;  they  are  running  !  " 

The  little  squad  of  blue-coats  were  retiring  into 
the  woods,  with  the  grays  closely  pressing  them. 

"  Let  's  cut  across  and  see  'em  run  'em  over  the 
bridge." 

"  Come  on  !  " 

All  the  little  group  of  spectators,  white  and 
black,  started  as  hard  as  they  could  go  for  a  path 
they  knew,  which  led  by  a  short  cut  through  the 
little  piece  of  woods.  Beyond  lay  a  field  divided 
by  a  stream,  a  short  distance  on  the  other  side  of 
which  was  a  large  body  of  woods. 

The  popping  was  still  going  on  furiously  in  the 
woods,  and  bullets  were  "  zoo-ing  "  over  the  fields. 
But  the  boys  could  not  see  anything,  and  they  did 
not  think  about  the  flying  balls. 

They  were  all  excitement  at  the  idea  of  "  our 
men  "  whipping  the  enemy,  and  they  ran  with  all 
their  might  to  be  in  time  to  see  them  "chase 
'em  across  the  field." 

The  road  on  which  the  skirmish  took  place,  and 
down  which  the  Federal  rear-guard  had  retreated, 
made  a  sharp  curve  beyond  the  woods,  around 
the  bend  of  a  little  stream  crossed  by  a  small 
bridge ;  and  the  boys,  in  taking  the  short  cut,  had 
placed  the  road  between  themselves  and  home; 
but  they  did  not  care  about  that,  for  their  men 
were  driving  the  others.  They  "just  wanted  to 
see  it." 

They  reached  the  edge  of  the  field  in  time  to 
see  that  the  Yankees  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream.  They  knew  them  to  be  where  pufis  of 
smoke  came  out  of  the  opposite  wood.  And  the 
Confederates  had  stopped  beyond  the  bridge,  and 
were  halted,  in  some  confusion,  in  the  field. 

The  firing  was  very  sharp,  and  bullets  were 
singing  in  every  direction.  Then  the  Confederates 
got  together,  and  went  as  hard  as  they  could  right 
at  them,  up  to  the  wood  all  along  the  edge  of 
which  the  smoke  was  pouring  in  continuous  puffs 
and  with  a  rattle  of  shots.  They  saw  several 
horses  fall  as  the  Confederates  galloped  on,  but 
the  smoke  hid  most  of  it.  Next  they  saw  a  long 
line  of  fire  appear  in  the  smoke  on  both  sides  of 
the  road,  where  it  entered  the  wood ;  then  the 
Confederates  stopped,  and  became  all  mixed  up  ; 
a  number  of  horses  galloped  away  without  their 
riders,  another  line  of  white  and  red  flame  came 
out  of  the  woods,  the  Confederates  began  to  come 
back,  leaving  many  horses  on  the  ground,  and  a 
body  of  cavalry  in  blue  coats  poured  out  of  the 
wood  in  pursuit. 

"Look!   Look!     They  are  running  —  they  are 
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bMlIng  our  men  i  ''  v«CMimc«i  th»  boy*.     **  TWy  iW  pulM  Mi  lllv  fomi  •Mrvr  («>r  ■■miMrfl  iMd  btM 

Iwve  drivm  '«m  kadi  acfOM  llw  bfldii*.'*  Mid  vImmv  ilw  C'MirfmMM  kad  laiMd.    TlH|r 

f  ilMrm  llMfV  MV I  **  MOffMd  10  IMM  lo  Uw  fMfpteff  Ml  dM  woodi  M 

cduf    8«|i|nw  ihty  Mv  M I **  tfw odler iMff.  Mid  «««« |«ii  MyMg  haw glud dMf 

>it«  oM,  MahiM  FffMk  V  Wdly,  M  *•  go  •*!•  dMH  '*o«r  «m«  ImmI  BlMptw^d  thnm,"  wW*  • 

i> ^aklllMciolorfdboyt.  "TlwylldiooiM.*'  ipldlrr  c— it  aloMg. 

the  fiiilii  »«•  nww  in  ih«  voodt  wiMdi  lay  !»»•        "  WMi  Mi  llM  tmrnw  *d  fOodMMi  tm 

twrvn  ih«  boy*  mm!  ibctr  Komw      lint  )m(  il»«n  daw>f  k"' '  "*  li»  Mind. 
ih«  K»y«Mitt  fOC  logvibr               tofmd  ai  dM  «<  looldM'oii  am'Wmtft* 

•dgr  of  th«  wood,  «id  dMbr<i  imo  on  Omt  pm»  fkt  b»?«  »>wwi»j|r. 

•urn,  and  —  the  imolM  and  bMilm  on  Um  inoBoi       **  Wall,  fM  *d  bftlor  bt  fMiiaf  bant  m  ImI  if 

hid  ewfytblnK.    In  a  Mcood  moiv  btib  tMorftd  foooM.    Tbty  ait  loo  mnm%  far  ■■,  aod  dMy  1 


'*U10«!    UIO«!    TMKV 


"  •<-  nthrr  side  of  the  smoke  and  wmt  into  the 
II  ihc  further  edge  of  the  field,  all  in  coo- 
i.Mon.  .ind  leaving  on  the  ground  more  bonet 
.111(1  men  than  before. 

"What's  them  things  'tip-dppin*  'round  my 
c.iis  ?  '•  asked  one  of  the  negro  bo\-s. 

"  Bullets."  said  Frank,  proud  of  hb  knowledge. 

**  Will  they  hurt  mc  if  they  hit  me?" 

•*  Of  course  they  will.     They  '11  kill  yon." 

"  I  *m  gwine  home,"  said  the  boy,  and  off  be 
started  at  a  trot. 

"  Hold  on ! — We  're  goin*.  too;  bat  let  *s  go 
down  this  way :  thb  b  the  best  way." 

They  went  along  the  edge  of  the  field,  toward 


be  drhring  ot  bock  diicctly,  and  sooic  *n  y  •  •»  may 
get  killed  or  ran  over.** 

Thb  was  dreadfal!  Socb  aa  idea  bad  never 
occurred  to  nie  boySb  A  panic  took  poaaevMNi  oi 
tbem. 

**Coineoo!  Let *s  go  borne ! **  Tbiswastbe 
unireral  idea,  and  in  a  aeoood  Ibe  wbole  party 
wcfecattiiigftnight  for  booK,  anerly  ataaipeded. 

Tbey  coold  readOy  have  foood  sbelter  aad  ae- 
cmity  bade  orer  tbe  biO,  from  die  flriog  balk ; 
but  tbey  preforred  to  get  borne,  and  tbey  made 
straight  for  it.  Tbe  popping  of  tbe  gnns.  wbicb 
still  kept  up  in  tbe  woods  aciam  tibe  Gtlle  rirer, 
now  meant  to  tbem  that  tbe  rictorioos  Yankees 
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were  driving  back  their  friends.  They  believed 
that  the  bullets  which  now  and  then  yet  whistled 
over  the  woods  with  a  long,  singing  "  zoo-ee,"  were 
aimed  at  them.  For  their  lives,  then,  they  ran, 
expecting  to  be  killed  every  minute. 

The  load  of  cartridges  in  their  pockets,  which 
they  had  carried  for  hours,  weighed  them  down. 
As  they  ran  they  threw  these  out.  Then  followed 
those  in  their  sleeves.  Frank  and  the  other  boys 
easily  got  rid  of  theirs,  but  Willy  had  tied  the 
strings  around  his  wrists  in  such  hard  knots  that 
he  could  not  possibly  untie  them.  He  was  falling 
behind. 

Frank  heard  him  call.  Without  slacking  his 
speed,  he  looked  back  over  his  shoulder.  Willy's 
face  was  red,  and  his  mouth  was  twitching.  He 
was  sobbing  a  little,  and  was  tearing  at  the  strings 
with  his  teeth  as  he  ran.  Then  the  strings  came 
loose  one  after  the  other,  the  cartridges  were 
shaken  out  over  the  ground,  and  Willy's  face 
at  once  cleared  up  as  he  ran  forward  lightened  of 
his  load. 

They  had  passed  almost  through  the  narrow 
skirt  of  woods  where  the  first  attack  was  made, 
when  they  heard  some  one  not  far  from  the  side 
of  the  road  call,  "  Water  !  " 

The  boys  stopped.  "What's  that?"  they 
asked  each  other  in  a  startled  undertone.  A 
groan  came  from  the  same  direction,  and  a  voice 
said,  "  Oh,  for  some  water  !  " 

A  short,  whispered  consultation  was  held. 

"  He  's  right  up  on  that  bank.  There's  a  road 
up  there." 

Frank  advanced  a  little  ;  a  man  was  lying  some- 
what propped  up  against  a  tree.  His  eyes  were 
closed,  and  there  was  a  ghastly  wound  in  his  head. 

"  Willy,  it 's  a  Yankee,  and  he  's  shot." 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  "  asked  the  others,  in  awed  voices. 

"  No.     Let 's  ask  him  if  he  's  hurt  much." 

They  all  approached  him.  His  eyes  were  shut 
and  his  face  was  ashy  white. 

'"Willy,  it's  my  Yankee  !  "  exclaimed  Frank. 

The  wounded  man  moved  his  hand  at  the  sound 
of  the  voices. 

"Water,"  he  murmured.  "Bring  me  water, 
for  pity's  sake  !  " 

"I'll  get  you  some,— don't  you  know  me? 
Let  me  have  your  canteen,"  said  Frank,  stooping 
and  taking  hold  of  the  canteen.  It  was  held  by 
its  strap  ;  but  the  boy  whipped  out  a  knife  and  cut 
it  loose. 

The  man  tried  to  speak ;  but  the  boys  could 
not  understand  him. 

"Where  are  you  goin'  get  it,  Frank?"  asked 
the  other  boys. 

"At  the  branch  down  there  that  runs  into  the 
creek." 


"  The  Yankees  '11  shoot  you  down  there,"  ob- 
jected Peter  and  Willy. 

"  /ain'  gwine  that  way,"  said  Cole. 

The  soldier  groaned. 

"/  '//  go  with  you,  Frank,"  said  Willy,  who 
could  not  stand  the  sight  of  the  man's  suffering. 

"  We  '11  be  back  directly." 

The  two  boys  darted  off,  the  others  following 
them  at  a  little  distance.  They  reached  the  open 
field.  The  shooting  was  still  going  on  in  the 
woods  on  the  other  side,  but  they  no  longer 
thought  of  it.  They  ran  down  the  hill  and  dashed 
across  the  little  flat  to  the  branch  at  the  nearest 
point,  washed  the  blood  from  the  canteen  and 
filled  it  with  the  cool  water. 

"  I  wish  we  had  something  to  wash  his  face 
with,"  sighed  Willy,  "but  I  have  n't  got  a  hand- 
kerchief." 

"Neither  have  I."  Willy  looked  thoughtful. 
A  second  more  and  he  had  stripped  off  his  light 
sailor's  jacket  and  dipped  it  in  the  water.  The 
next  minute  the  two  boys  were  running  up  the 
hill  again. 

When  they  reached  the  spot  where  the  wounded 
man  lay,  he  had  slipped  down  and  was  flat  on  the 
ground.  His  feeble  voice  still  called  for  water, 
but  was  much  weaker  than  before.  Frank  stooped 
and  held  the  canteen  to  the  man's  lips,  and  he 
drank.  Then  Willy  and  Frank,  together,  bathed 
his  face  with  the  still  dripping  cotton  jacket.  This 
revived  him  somewhat ;  but  he  did  not  recognize 
them  and  talked  incoherently.  They  propped  up 
his  head. 

"Frank,  it's  getting  mighty  late,  and  we've 
got  to  go  home,"  said  Willy. 

The  boy's  voice  or  words  reached  the  ear  of 
the  wounded  man. 

"Take  me  home,"  he  murmured;  "1  want 
some  water  from  the  well  by  the  dairy." 

"  Give  him  some  more  water." 

Willy  lifted  the  canteen.     "  Here  it  is." 

The  soldier  swallowed  with  difficulty. 

He  could  not  raise  his  hand  now.  There  was  a 
pause.  The  boys  stood  around,  looking  down  on 
him.  "I  've  come  back  home,"  he  said.  His 
eyes  were  closed. 

"  He  's  dreaming,"  whispered  Willy. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  anybody  die  ?  "  asked  Frank, 
suddenly,  in  a  low  tone. 

Willy's  face  paled. 

"  No,  Frank ;  let 's  go  home  and  tell  somebody." 

Frank  stooped  and  touched  the  soldier's  face. 
He  was  talking  all  the  time  now,  though  they 
could  not  understand  everything  he  said.  The 
boy's  touch  seemed  to  rouse  him. 

"It  's  bedtime,"  he  said,  presently.  "Kneel 
down  and  say  your  prayers  for  Father." 


•  ««<  I 
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"  Will                    ^*\  •>u»    prajrtit  WM  llllllt'*  *lMt>  DOJfl^  9MiMlf>      TMtV  WM  A  HMf  f 

prrrti  ^  >     •  Mfolnd  llM  |nlt  CMt  MM|r  wHli  ktt  I 

"  I  CM  My,  '  Now  1  toy  Rw."*    ttmbdbffvkt  **  *  And  dH»  I  Mk  iir  jtMM*  til»/ « 

eotiM  hpfffn  >^  iW  UfM^    TImii.  wtty  MMjf  t  **  Him  «»  gM4> 

Uy  mtdowti  to  tlft^'"               »4  niglif.** 

TIm  boy*  Mlowvd  l>             'mK  "  Ktw  Imb,  f  OMk.** 

in.    Tbey  did  noi  know  iImi  ht  thtf  boy  Mspfd  owr  md  kim&d  iW  lipi  dM 

.110  whom  btti  ib«i  norniiig  be  b^d  biM«d  bMi  to  llw  atniiMg,    WW)r  bbiwit 

.cAiUi  boow"— ibcpnifff  bUM,  alto.     Tbc  bf  loiid  bi  •  fctot  twM^ 

i«  iiiinini.n  «••  1  Kgtnu  ami  la  Dfbraaft,  to  **Codblni— -''* 

North  «ntl  In  Houih,  aikI  whtch  no  wan  cm  Tbt  boy*  waltod,*- bM  dtoi  wm  aO.    Tkr> 

•ilmoo  and  no  vlctorkt  craw  to  bt  loriMMi.  MOkddoMibidMvwdk  Tbo  p»yif  mm  ( 

TbetoMkr^  volet  now  WMgrowtagateMMi  in.  •«  Ho  1i  dsMf,**  add  rffMd^  to  dMp  nwi. 

amiihic.     tic  tpobtbttown  loog^dnum  bw iba.  **Ffaob«  m«  ni  yon   tolgbty  mnyt" 

"  •  ir  t  thould  dlt  balbto  I  »nko.'**  Wttly,  to  •  UitobUng  volet.   Tbtn  bo 

•"  ir  I  thould  dlt  btfert  I  wako/"  dtoy  n-  biobo  oM  oytef 

ticaietl.  and  conilnoed  ibo  prayor.  **  I  dna*!  mni  btoi  lo  die  f    f  don*!  want  btoi  to 

••  *  And  tbto  t  aak  for  jttM*  inbt,***  nld  ibt  dk ! 

CnJiriiiii     f; 


ALL    A-BLOWING. 


By  Kate  M.  Cleary. 


Where  the  shadows  pass  he  lies  on  the  grass, 

Like  a  little  pink  rose  a-glowing, 
And  watches  still  how  the  wind's  sweet  will 

Keeps  the  green  leaves  all  a-blowing. 

Rustling  they  sway  the  livelong  day, 

And  like  a  river  flowing 
By  a  pebbly  beach,  sounds  their  ripply  speech, 

Oh,  the  leaves  a-blowing,  blowing  ! 


When  next  they  leap  from  bud-brown  sleep. 
Their  gay  green  banners  showing, 

And  over  the  grass  where  the  shadows  pass, 
Keep  blowing  and  a-blowing  — 

They  '11  look  for  him,  dear  little  Tim, 
But  will  see  underneath  them,  maybe, 

A  boy  who  can  walk  and  a  boy  who  can  talk. 
Instead  of  a  bit  of  a  baby. 


He  lies  on  the  grass  where  the  shadows  pass 
With  thoughts  too  deep  for  knowing. 

While  the  sunlight  weaves  its  gold  through  the 
leaves. 
And  they  keep  a-blowing,  blowing ! 


SOME    STORIES    ABOUT    "THE    CALIFORNIA    LION. 

By  E.  p.  Roe. 


On  the  Pacific 
coast  the  cougar 
(our  panther,  in 
the  East)  is  called 
''the  California 
lion  "  ;  while  in 
the  interior  it  is 
more  generally 
known  as  "the 
mountain  lion." 
People  who  have 
seen  this  animal 
(the  most  formid- 
able of  the  cat 
■-  "  species  on  this  con- 

tinent excepting 
only  the  jaguar),  or  who  have  encountered  it,  have 
related  to  me  experiences  which  may  prove  inter- 
esting to  others.  But  a  few  years  since,  these  lions 
were  abundant  in  the  mountain-ranges  back  of 
Santa  Barbara,  and  many  still  prowl  around,  chiefly 
at  night,  in  search  of  prey.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
extremely  sly  and  cowardly.     The  hunter,  without 


trained  dogs,  rarely  sees  them,  even  though  the 
signs  of  them  are  plentiful.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  from  close  coverts  the  hunter  himself  is 
well  watched.  Hunger  leads  them  to  occasional 
reckless  ventures  in  search  of  food. 

A  few  years  ago,  one  of  these  immense  cats, 
weak  and  emaciated,  made  its  way  into  the  heart 
of  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  looked  into  the 
breakfast-room  windows  of  a  fine  brick  dwelling. 
The  poor  beast  received  a  lump  of  cold  lead 
instead  of  a  piece  of  hot  steak.  It  could  scarcely 
expect  any  better  treatment,  however,  for  all  its 
kind  have  justly  earned  a  very  bad  reputation. 
One  has  been  known  to  kill  fifty  sheep  in  a  single 
night,  so  insatiable  is  this  prowler's  thirst  for 
blood.  Pigs,  calves,  lambs,  colts,  and  even  cows 
and  bullocks  are  devoured  by  these  lions,  and 
therefore  they  are  well  hated  by  the  ranchmen. 
Every  means  is  used  to  destroy  them,  and  many 
annually  are  poisoned. 

This  wily  and  agile  beast  when  closely  pursued 
by  dogs  takes  to  a  tree,  like  a  wild-cat.  A  friend 
who  owns  a  ranch  in  the  Santa  Inez  valley  told 
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;  (lie  tuurwm  Meipv  of  a  tr.-^  — 4f«y«|  b^ 

him.    'Hit  doffi  had  uwd  •  li«>  '«om  iW 

liiMt««.  Mo  iIm  boy,  who  wm  lmo«  n  n^  in*  dmalc 
n4inr  itf  "  VwaparOf**  pronifd  •  gM  trom  Ott 
imu«r  Ami  »iih  mora  oovnigv  UiM  dlwiiiiMii 
.ulvi«ttr«Mi  i»«itU)r  «nd  irad*  TW  wwwdtd  mmmI 
I  klnii  mmI  a  wopBd  Imd  would  kMW 
•  lb*  boy.  bMi  iIm  IwiiiMM  divOTitd  In 
4(1.  Mii.H.     A  Irrrihlc  ftghi  follutd.  «»<l  ii  mtght 

ll.sr     l-rli    i.nr    ..f   «l«Hll>|ful    ItMH'    *»*«*    ••     HOI   bOCO 

(••I     llir    (ft     (l,.i(     til.      Ililfl   »M   (f  4k  frOM 

\,.-.r.    ..(   ).1,,..,|       At   U>4   Ut«   liOti  «»Mj|n«  mpikn  U» 

.  i>n><>  ()>■  IK  r.  but  Um  boy  iMBOndid  bi  dratltef 


|«t«  M  ib«  ommU  ffwrng  lo  dMob  iW  iraow 

OOOW  Hrll  OMTff  Ma  hMMlf  MW  MOWdOf  M 

•^Mf  ibwiiog  «i^  10  oglMMi  ibt  tad 
fmdMMii  Mvtr  Mltaad  Mi  ifoad  a 

fi««rio  Ibt  AwllMrbMfc.    TbtoMdofibo 

«M  IbtMMd  10  lb«  «irt«|t  Ou«mrt  «if  ibo 
MtkUvtMld  ibr  atto'  M 

(irU'flMPil  oloMg  Ibc  ^....i,  ^1^^^.,,  .*mI 
ib«  rapid  ■ttaaia,    Tb«  faadMWi 
Umi  lb*  craaMra  bad  Um  |»winibiii  wim 
a  CM  t  My  baviag  ao  wviana,  ba  waa 


bmoT 


it  down  and  killed  it.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
hounds,  undoubtedly  the  boy  wouhl  have  been 
torn  to  pieces:  for  the  cougar  of  this  region  b 
cnorrooinly  strong,  and  its  ferocity  is  terrible  when 
it  is  injured  or  compelled  to  fight. 

A  short  time  since,  another  lion  was  captured 
near  this  ranch  in  a  manner  which  illustrates  the 
remarkable  skill  acquired  by  western  cattlc<Taisen 
in  the  use  of  the  lariat.  A  mounted  randiinan 
x^'as  proceeding  along  the  Sanu  I  net  road,  when 
his  dogs  started  thb  lion  in  the  open  groumL  It 
bounded  away,  seeking  a  tall  tree,  but  the  ranch- 
man was  too  near  and  too  quidc  for  it  Spurring 
his  horse  in  pursuit,  he  threw  hb  unerring  lasso. 


to  dispatch  the  bemt  vitbooi  danger  to  biandf  or 
hb  horse.  A  treCy  nandlag  by  iiadf^  gave  bias 
tbeoppottnnitybesoagbL  At  a  gritopbediagfud 
hb  vicdm  to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  wbetvapoa  ibe 
animal  made  neb  cdbrt  todiaf  lo  tf^  tnmk  aa 
it  was  still  capable  of  eaeitiag.  laMaaily  tbe 
captof  began  to  ride  in  a  lude  aroaMi  Iba  me; 
and  after  a  few  drcnte,  tbe  lioo  waa  woaad  «p 
hard  and  tighL  Itwaslbea  a  mfeaad  easy  antler 
to  end  tbe  braised^  battered,  and  bay4ii  ow  aid 
creatvre^s  eaisteoce  witb  a  boatiag-knife. 

A  very  interesting  scene  in  wbkb  a  lion  igared. 
was  rdaied  to  me  by  a  genileaBaa  wbo  was  oo  a 
bantiag  c  ipcditioii  wiib  two  or  direc  friends  in  tbe 
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range  beyond  the  Santa  Inez  mountains.  Late 
one  afternoon  they  were  sitting  on  a  crag,  over- 
looking a  grassy  valley  which  was  already  in 
shadow.  Almost  beneath  them  a  mare  was  graz- 
ing, with  her  foal  gamboling  about  her.  While 
the  hunters  were  watching  the  graceful  little 
creature's  antics,  it  gave  a  startled  whinny  and 
sped  toward  its  mother,  and  then  it  was  seen  that 
a  mountain  lion  was  in  pursuit.  The  mare  at 
once  offered  battle,  showing  surprising  agility  and 
courage.     She  always  kept  between  the  foal  and 


ended  it  is  hard  to  say,  for  the  hunters,  after  watch- 
ing the  strange  scene  a  few  moments,  hastened 
down  the  mountain  side  in  the  hope  of  having 
a  shot  at  the  marauder,  but  on  the  approach  of 
these  new  foes,  the  great  cat  at  once  made  off, 
defying  all  pursuit  among  the  steep  cliffs. 

A  very  common  trait  in  all  intelligent  animals 
is  curiosity;  and  on  one  occasion  a  young  lion, 
nearly  grown,  indulged  its  thirst  for  knowledge  in 
a  way  which  unpleasantly  suggested  a  thirst  of 
a  more  sanguinary  character.     A  few  years  since 


IHE    MARE    DEFENDS    HER    COLT. 


the  lion.  Whenever  the  lion  sought  to  spring 
upon  the  colt,  she  would  interpose  herself  with 
incredible  swiftness,  whirl  around  and  let  fly  both 
heels. 

As  usual  with  horses  out  at  pasturage  the  mare 
was  unshod,  but  more  than  once  was  heard  the 
thud  of  her  hoofs  against  the  tawny  side  of  the 
lion.  In  her  unhesitating  devotion  to  her  young, 
she  made  a  fine,  inspiring  picture.  Her  neck  was 
arched,  her  action  most  courageous ;  and  when- 
ever she  struck  out  with  her  feet,  the  force  of  the 
blows  was  tremendous.  How  the  contest  would  have 


a  well-known  artist  of  Santa  Barbara  was  sketching 
in  Glen  Annie,  on  the  famous  Hollister  ranch. 
This  glen,  with  its  superb  live-oaks,  forms  the 
beginning  of  one  of  the  numerous  canons  running 
up  into  the  mountains,  and  is  but  a  few  miles  from 
the  city.  The  artist,  without  a  thought  of  danger 
or  interruption,  was  painting  busily,  when  happen- 
ing to  look  up  he  saw  a  lion  but  a  few  yards 
away.  Here  was  a  critic  which  any  artist  might 
justly  dread ;  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  however 
indifferent  he  was  to  the  sketch,  he  might  find  the 
painter  only  too  well  suited  to  his  taste.     A  prob- 
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ai.t.    1,1  .;!•,  ..f  4  iMiiiMv  wry  ^Mnmu  Uom  ilw  i«*«p»Mg  apMiW  fMlMcr  it  l»e  (mh4  Iimv  bttm 

Utu-J^  .Mill  vhich  H«  ImnI  Imm  tojrlac  m*  c<4af.  mIwi  m  coaiplti*  iliwrti iwi^ip,     I^i<mIiI|  dhr 

-  >i|ikr<l  ihv  u\yn'%  mu4^  ma  hw  kmtd  ^fiin  wmrtm  had  m  itm  wmnify  tadMd  iW  I«mi«« 

•  .i^'hi  bo  oMT  •btcH  fPMild  Imm  cftetM  owioiily.    A  UuB^  lwii>ir»  twrr  mmdt  — y  o»> 

WhM  covnc  lo  talw,  W  teaicvlf  la  |ag  ii«  dbow  m  ■  htoi  ikal  a  diaMV  m«|  bv 

kii.  I  Itlamriii  it>r   aifUl  onit  tiM  tiMloT  ImmI«  Willi  Of  •NIMM  ItWT. 

A  —«»<*»■"«  •  <w«i<ti»  a^  Yak  Caity«  •!» 

i.i«  . 4Mi|>«(<M>i.  »i»H ..  -  — ^'  c»«c  Imi« fMf»  ago  Car  IM  iMiMi*  loM  mf^*^  * 

ii><i>(,>  likr  4  club.     H*  h  «i4  nwnHiaMt  csfprfteMf  •Mb  dMi  ••««  n^^ 

inirp  K^  io>  anMaili    WMk  «  ftttwl  ha  waa  am  uow  fc g 

itrpM  lo  «iib*  to  a  wM  odtos  MMng  Um  BMaMitoi^    TW 

•okliic  bMk  sMNlMMn*  wkon  «•  wili  e^l    '  kttf  lalmi 

n  waivgljf  Mi fH«i« ••!«•§» to lWr«K-  WiBMMk 

nf  ibt  ato^totoiidtogtggtogMwrlium  tgcKdit— t 

r  pici  cptdUM  bMMtoi  and  iMflMpi  ID  rfhMi  a  4Mr  or 


■niB  uon  «io»f<m  mkntt. 


urc  it^lf.     The  anist,   ho«x>\x>r,   iniemtcd  the  t«a    Tliqr  had  their  lidet  with  ihcM,  aad  the 

b(.M.st  deeply :  and  how  fiir  it  nt>uld  have  carried  tnend  was  sitting  on  the  bmk  of  the  sueam  «iih 

invcsti)ration    if  unobserved   it  is  hard    to  say.  his  gun  across  hb  b|k.    It  shoold  be  said  in  his  br^ 

These  creatures  rarely  attack  an  artncd  man,  or  hali^  howetei ,  that  be  was  not  accusiomcd  to  aaethe 

one  who  is  alert:  but,  possessed  of  unusual  cun-  weapon.    Itwascarly  ioibenoraiBg, theyhad  jaM 

ning,  this  particular  lion  mi^t  have  deemed  it  safe  reached  the  sticaai»  aad  Mr.  A.  sat  oa  a  Bale  saad- 
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spit  on  the  farther  side  of  the  brook,  engaged  in 
fastening  a  fly-hook  to  a  hne.  His  rifle  was  lean- 
ing against  a  tree  several  feet  away.  A  little  cur 
dog,  called  "  Lady,"  had  accompanied  them,  and 
she  was  indulging  in  a  hunt  on  her  own  account. 
She  soon  found  the  dog's  proverbial  enemy,  a  cat, 
but  one  for  which  poor  little  Lady  would  have 
made  scarcely  two  mouthfuls.  Yelping,  she  ran 
and  jumped  into  Mr.  A.'s  arms;  when,  to  his  as- 
tonishment, an  enormous  mountain  lion  came 
bounding  out  of  the  woods  after  her.  He  sat 
motionless  and  almost  petrified,  but  did  not  lose 
his  presence  of  mind.  The  beast  was  too  near  for 
him  to  get  to  his  rifle,  and,  by  a  sort  of  instinct, 
he  felt  that  his  only  chance  was  to  keep  his  eyes 
on  those  of  the  lion.  Evidently  it  had  been  so 
intent  on  the  pursuit  of  the  dog  that  it  had  not 
seen  him  at  first,  and  three  or  four  bounds  brought 
it  to  within  about  five  feet  of  Mr.  A.  Then  it 
stopped  short,  braced  itself,  and  glared  at  its 
human  foe.  Mr.  A.,  with  his  hand  on  a  long 
hunting-knife  in  his  belt,  looked  the  enraged  ani- 
mal steadily  in  its  eyes,  while  Lady  cowered  in  his 
lap.     Every  hair  on  the  lion  seemed  to  stand  out 


straight,  which  gave  it  a  most  ferocious  appear- 
ance. For  a  moment  it  was  difficult  to  say  what 
the  creature  would  do ;  although  if  Mr.  A.  had 
made  the  slightest  movement,  especially  a  motion 
as  if  intending  to  shrink  away,  or  had  failed  for 
a  moment  in  his  stern,  steady  gaze,  the  lion  would 
undoubtedly  have  sprung  upon  him.  It  is  won- 
derful how  the  mind  acts  at  such  a  time  and  how 
swift  and  curious  are  its  impressions.  While  in- 
tensely conscious  of  an  extremity  of  danger,  he 
was  also  aware  of  the  ludicrous  action  of  his  friend 
who,  instead  of  shooting  the  beast,  was  jumping 
up  and  down  in  an  ecstasy  of  terror,  shouting 
"  shoo  !  "  "scat !  "  as  though  the  lion  were  noth- 
ing more  formidable  than  a  big  tom-cat.  It  was 
well,  perhaps,  that  he  took  this  course,  for  unless 
a  cool,  steady  aim  had  put  a  bullet  through  the 
creature's  brain,  it  would  have  been  so  infuriated 
by  a  wound  that  Mr.  A.  would  have  had  no  chance 
whatever.  As  it  was,  the  lion's  eyes  faltered  and 
wavered  before  the  fixed  gaze  of  man,  the  bristling 
fur  went  down,  and  then  the  creature  wheeled  and 
bounded  off  into  the  nearest  cover  !  By  the  time 
Mr.  A.  reached  his  rifle  it  had  disappeared  finally. 
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Pooh  TnttW  I  Evtrybodjr  loM  Mm 
iImi  tw  «M  Mtipid*  mmI  loo  mmII  lo 
cum  ht*  liting.  and  •Iwayt  tm  Um 
«r«y  ;  ami  lltal  it  dkl  not  pay  to  kotp 
In  gn  mtKintnit  around  Uw  himbrf«pUaa  and 

iKidy "    moanl    Uncle    jim    and  Awil 

>  >     > .  » III!  hvrd  at  the  mill  tn  (he  lumbrrKainp; 

ii<    iK'lt  why  ihry  %hou\d  call  ii  "  mooning **  Trarie 

•  •HI Id  nni  undcrtland.  mucc  he  nnrcr  araa  not 

<  xccpi  in  broad  daylighi.    Ttie  tntdi  ii,  Uode 

lim  hated  to  be  bothered  wtth  hlaqtMalk«a»  whkh 

ically  were  numrmut,  and  wwiadmai  haid  lo 

(  :  and  Aunt  Nancy  taid  he  al«  loo  moch. 

DC  il.iy  ihcy  |Mckrd  him  off  to  Undo  Nat,  in 

tli<   l<i,;  .  ity  where  thctchtml  wa».  and  MiMViokt. 

I  ikU  Nut  did  not  wvint  him  riihcr.  but  there  waa 

tut  one  who  did :  to  he  tent  him  to  Krhoni  a*  the 

easiest  method  of  Keiting  him  out  of  the  way. 

One  day  Mia*  Violet  »aid : 

"H<>\«.  I  am  goinc  lo  ihc  »ra-»hore,  to  Crab 
Nl.tiul.  i«»r  my  vacaiiun,  and  I  don't  like  to  go  alone. 
It '%  much  pkaaanter  lo  have  soine  one  far  company 
to  run  along  the  beach  and  find  shdb.  lo  ptdl  flow. 
rr»  on  the  marshes,  and  gn  out  in  the  sailing*gig 
And  dip  into  the  sea.  I  've  no  little  brothcn  of  my 
own,  90  I  want  one  of  you  to  go  with  me,  and  this 
is  how  we  will  decide  which  it  is  to  be :  you  most 
oach  bring  a  colleciion  of  something  selected  by 
>-ottraelves,  either  from  your  own  homes,  or  the 
shops,  or  from  what  your  friends  give  yoo  — what* 
hoose :  but  it  must  be  a  coOectioo  of  arti- 
longing  to  one  class,  and  yon  mmt  be  able 
to  tell  something  about  each  one:  where  it  was 
found,  or  made,  or  grown,  or  what  it  is  good  for.  I 
will  ):i\*e  you  three  weeks  to  make  ready ;  and  then 
on  ;)  Friday  aAcmoon  we  will  invite  Uie  trustees, 
.(tul  your  fathers,  and  mothers,  and  sisten,  and 
I'ncnds,  and  they  shall  form  a  committee  to  decide 
which  collection  b  best,  and  which  boy  b  entitled 
to  the  prite — and  the  prise,  in  thb  case,  shall  be 
a  stay  of  two  weeks  with  me  at  the  blamL** 

How  (heir  eyes  shone ! 

**  Wh.it  is  the  sea  like?  Did  vou  ever  see  one?** 


Tm**'. 


•  ir«4i^         .-n    •■^'.'■■11 


.4  i>.'  )-" 


**0I^  lola  or 
gnuidly,  M  tf 
Uvvd.    *«Tllty*f« 

it  *•  hnilin*. 

d< 

;  «mO  Um  UMtr*  Trsrte  mkmA.    He 

llMMgiN  IM  shodd  aol  an  wmck  for  m.  il  n  did. 

**  No,  ii  mmOs  Mky  {  br  canst  Ums*  '• 
la  ll«  I  •rpoar.** 

**  li  Mwadi  Mm  a  liiw,  «Imi  it  %  \ 
fcoMHied  Ned  QwtMm^  tviili  an  air  oT 
**  and  tt  always  i»  foteg.** 

Trarie  was  nsed  lo  wda.  Aaac  Naacy  «aa  in 
the  habh  of  colUnf  htei  froaufce  «M  vary  oAea  to 
help  her  carry  oM  ibe  Miswhif  pol ;  and  be  «aa 
wed  to  codMi,- Ihcy  hod  k  pklHd-«p  for  break, 
foal  at  rnde  Nat's :  and  be  was  nsed  to  bnuwi, 
—  UikIc  Jim  Ibid  one  in  hts  mill ;  and  ilutf  «aa 
always  going,  too,  learing  the  gicat  timbcn.  lie 
cooldataMoi  hear  Uncle  Jim  noar.cdiaf:  "Yon, 
Trarie  t  keep  away  ftom  thai  iMaf. 
rascal!**  WonU  be  hatv  to  «« keep a«ay « 
the  ocean  if  be  waa  where  it  wm  ?  It 
whatofapocdeinhiamindwluttbc  sitanfeibteg 
cookl  really  be,  after  all ;  hot  he  mmU  like  to  see 
one  — and  with  ^'^  Vioirt!  He 
Violec 

The  boys  were  «ikj  wtSk  plaaa;  a 
once;  and  each  one,  it  seemed,  already  I 
beginningt  to  keep  him  nrnkiac  colfcciioaa  aaifl 
be  waa  a  growa  own.    Trarie  bad  aoddaf. 

*«  Uncfo  Nat  «iMhl  nt  let  me  haseaaythjag,*  he 
thooghu  disooosohtely.  **  He  *a  fot  eswagli  to  da 
tokeepme.  Unde  jim  wtwkln'i cither.  Ii^nooae 
trying :  bat,  oh !   I  woold  like  to  fowl 

He  stared  hard  at  hb  desk,  and ) 
big  drops  oat  of  hb  eyes  aad  shook  them  of  wkem 
00  one  ttw  him.  As  he  ataivd  and  stared,  trying 
to  wink  bade  aoase  aaote  dropa  that  tried  to  come, 
hb  gase  centered  on  a  raaay  brown  kwN-bole  m 
the  wooden  desk-top.  He  bad  seea  k  amay  a. 
time  before;  beoaed  tocaU  ithb  iA^Mmd,  and 
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often  fished  around  its  edge,  with  a  bit  of  string 
for  a  line  and  a  bent  pin  for  a  hook,  until  one 
day  Miss  Violet  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Trurie  !  " 
in  such  a  disappointed  way ;  as  if  she  thought  he 
was  a  boy  who  studied  his  lesson,  even  though 
her  back  was  turned.  After  that  he  did  not  fish 
any  more.  And  now,  as  he  stared  and  stared  at  the 
little  brown  hole,  a  big  thought  grew  and  grew. 
It  grew  so  big,  presently,  that  it  shone  right 
through  his  eyes,  and  laughed  over  his  lips,  and 
made  his  heart  beat  faster,  and  caused  him  to 
look  almost  as  proud  as  Tommy  Needles. 

"  He  's  the  handsomest  boy  on  the  bench," 
thought  Miss  Violet,  looking  across  at  him  at  that 
moment.  "  Strange  that  I  never  noticed  it  before." 
She  did  not  know  that  it  was  the  big  thought 
growing  and  growing  which  made  him  look  hand- 
some. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  bring?"  asked  Bobby 
Biglow  the  next  day,  as  they  sat  all  in  a  row  on  the 
doorstep  at  recess  and  swung  their  feet.  They 
were  little  chaps,  and  the  feet  did  not  reach  the 
ground.     "  Let  's  tell  each  other." 

"  Corals,"  said  Ned  Cantline,  with  a  snap  of  his 
eyes.  "They  're  uncommon,  and  we  've  got  a  lot. 
Gramper  'n'  Grainmer  gave  Mammer  a  box  full 
once,  when  Gramper  went  to  Injy,  or  somewhere 
—  combs  and  neck-chains,  and  lockets  and  brace- 
lets, and  breastpins  and  ear-rings,  and  heaps  of 
things.     I  'm  studying  'm  up." 

Everybody  seemed  discouraged, —  corals  were 
so  uncommon,^  everybody  but  Trurie. 

"  Well,  I  'm  picking  up  candies,"  said  Tommy 
Needles,  somewhat  recovering.  "  You  've  no  idea 
what  a  lot  of  kinds  there  are :  balls,  gums,  lozenges, 
mints,  kisses,  mottoes,  sheets,  sticks  —  more  than 
I  can  begin  to  think  of  And  it  's  easy  to  tell 
about  them:  they  're  made  of  sugar,  and  come  from 
the  confectioners,  and  feel  sticky,  and  taste  sweet." 

"My!  but  don't  they?"  Each  boy  smacked 
his  lips. 

"  I  'm  going  to  choose  Pins."  So  said  Bobby 
Biglow,  with  great  solemnity.  (From  the  way  it 
sounded  each  letter  ought  to  be  a  capital.)  * "  It  takes 
seven  men  to  finish  one  and  put  its  head  on  ;  sister 
Lil  said  so.  1  'm  going  to  have  all  kinds  —  black 
heads,  white  heads,  brass  heads,  coral  tops,  real 
gold,  some  garnets,  and  the  finest  little  pearl  you 
ever  saw.'    They  '11  be  awful  pretty." 

"You  can't  say  'awful  pretty,'  Bobby  Biglow. 
Awful  means  not  nice,  and  pretty  is  nice;  Miss 
Violet  'splained  that.  What  are  you  going  to 
have,  Trurie  ? " 

They  all  grinned.  They  knew  very  well  there 
was  nothing  in  Uncle  Nat's  house  that  he  could 
have  ;  and  he  never  had  any  money  to  buy  with. 

What  do  you  think  Trurie  answered,  when  he 


looked  up  with  such  a  happy  thought  in  his  heart 
that  it  laughed  right  out  before  he  spoke? 

"Knot-holes!" 

How  the  boys  did  crow  !  They  laughed  till 
they  rolled  off  the  doorstep  and  over  and  over,  and 
one  of  them  —  a  little  fellow  —  rolled  all  the  way 
down  to  the  gate  before  he  could  stop. 

But  Trurie  did  not  mind.  He  laughed,  too,  and 
said  "We  'Usee!" 

The  corals  were  lovely ;  all  the  sisters  said  so, 
and  the  aunts  and  the  cousins,  as  they  walked 
round  them  softly,  and  spoke  with  exclamation 
points  after  each  word.  The  pieces  were  laid  out  on 
the  palest  blue  velvet— just  like  the  sky  sometimes 
when  the  clouds  are  blown  out  of  it  —  and  how 
pretty  they  were  !  They  cost  hundreds  of  dollars, 
"Gramper"  said  proudly,  nodding  at  them  as  if 
he  knew  each  one  personally;  and  they  had  to 
have  a  glass  case  over  them  to  keep  them  safe. 

The  candies  were  sweet,  indeed. 

"It  took  every  cent  1  've  saved  this  quarter  to 
buy  them,"  Tommy  informed  his  friends  with  much 
satisfaction,  "  besides  what  was  given  me.  Are  n't 
those  bouncing,  striped  fellows  beauties,  though  ? 
And  see  that  little  nibble  out  of  that  one !  I 
just  had  to  taste,  to  see  what  it  was  like.  I  'm 
going  to  eat  'em  all,  some  time.  Maybe  I  '11 
give  Miss  Violet  some,  when  we  get  down  to  the 
shore."  The  others  looked  blank.  "  1  made 
those  httle  shelves,  myself,"  he  continued  loftily. 
"Uncle  Henry  gave  me  the  black  velvet  strip  to 
cover  them,  when  he  knew  what  they  were  for. 
Uncle  Henry  keeps  a  store.  All  sugary  things 
need  money  to  buy  'em ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
Cupids  and  gimcracks  like  those  over  there,  they 
cost,  I  tell  you." 

To  Bobby  Biglow's  friends  there  was  nothing  so 
nice  as  his  pins ;  and  really  you  never  would  have 
thought  pins  could  display  so  well.  But  Pamela 
Biglow,  who  gave  painting  lessons,  had  suggested 
what  colors  to  put  together.  Blues  and  greens,  she 
said,  killed  each  other ;  so  Bobby  stuck  delicate 
little  pink  heads  next  the  blues,  and  lemon-color 
ones  beside  the  greens,  and  lovely  pearls,  and  fili- 
gree silver,  and  cut-sleel,  between  golds  and  gar- 
nets and  jets  ;  and  the  effect  was  beautiful.  It  was 
such  a  novel  idea,  too,  having  the  large  ones  set 
in  a  rim  around  the  outer  edge  of  a  great  stuffed 
placque  —  it  was  of  velvet,  and  white  —  with  the 
center  filled  in  with  the  small  kinds  arranged  to 
look  like  flowers  and  butterflies. 

Little  Berger  had  fans,  which  made  a  nice  dis- 
play ;  and  Geoffrey  Towers  had  buttons ;  and 
Charles  Ames  had  soap-cakes,  in  a  beautiful 
smelling-box  (his  father  was  in  the  business) ;  and 
Harry  Crofts  had  sponges  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  on 
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I  'oTikf 

III"'...  .tf4  M 

throuKli  '                                    '  <  vM  >Htif  luMit' 

h*t\r%  . .  «im1  mum  vNIi 

!iu  .1  Ln  '  jfOM  could  Im«« 

4«i(ailJinl*   '    *'  *^    V 

u  Uurtni;  -  '• 

•  i   M«r>lo(«  ' 

kin|{  up  knol-bolct.     If  ytm  •> 
t   prrtiy,  go  out  ki  •  mw<ii> 
fine  tunc,  and  tM  «h«i  lovrlyihini 
i'.)incla  HikIow  never  puion  can«'MMK  )•-•;.•••—•  <• 
R«  N4iurv   t4)«  (irtiumi   the  cd|cv  ol  a  knot.  In 
«lrr4kiii):«    4iul    •tt.«t|iii|^    tn    Itnrly  llwl   OO  OOC 
rolot  «hi>n«  tlikiiiii  (1%,  but  aII  run  logvther  III  • 
liraiiiiful  '  'i>ji  would  nwikc  an  «nt%l  Huig 

tioMii  lu«  '•  •••  «|Mir. 

I I  Ml-  IunI  mi  c]r«  to  eflbct,  too.  He  «tNild 
h.t\r  likcU  — well,  be  h»A  ihouithi  of  a  ntuUt  owi, 
ora  "pcrfcctlydegam"  >«looe 

o(  (he  bo)-«  brought  ami -« ,■■}  fome- 

ihini;  cUe,  but  he  was  luo  prood  lo  uk  for  fiivon. 
He  had  hb  own  JAck-knifr.  and  Unde  Nat  let  bim 
utc  llic  g{ue>|)oi,  finding  it  would  keep  the  boy 
»u<  of  mischief,  ami  <  '   n  pcrmitlcd  one  of  bb 

nu  n  to  taw  out  ea> .  .  the  center  of  a  little 

square  block.     When  ibi*  waa  dor-  '-vencd 

the  edge*  and  Joined  each  one  tit  ^  mate, 

and  so  carefully  that  it  was  hard  to  icU  where  the 
joined  place  was,  except  by  the  diflrrrnce  in  color. 
It  tiHik  two  weeks'  nights  and  momini;s  to  finish  the 
whole  to  his  hking ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
was  the  neatest  and  oddest  kind  of  moaaic-trork. 
There  were  red  knots  aiMl  yellow  knots,  brown 
knots  aiMl  blade  knots ;  smooth  knots  and  twisted 
knots :  knots  with  bark  on,  and  knots  with  bark 
off;  knots  that  were  like  animabor  Smcs;  knots 
with  tradngs  like  spider-webs  acroH;  knou  like 
forests  and  mountains,  and  wtndmilb  and  villages ; 
and  one  was  so  very  like  the  picture  of  Niagara 
Falls  in  the  Geography,  that  Trurie  gax-e  it  that 
name,  car\-ing  the  letters  with  his  jock-knifc  undci* 
ncatb.  One  showed  so  good  a  likeness  of  Bobby  Big- 
k>w*s  dog,  Spotty,  that  Bobby  himself  recognised  it 
and  cried,  "Hello.  Spot!**  Ithadtbesamesbaggjr 
head,  and  wise  c>^s,  and  long,  drooping  ems,  and  a 
collar  around  its  neck ;  indeed,  as  trustee  Cropper 
—  who  was  a  joUy  old  man  — said,  it  was  all  there 
but  the  bark.  Then  how  the  whole  rodmfol 
laughed  when  Trurie  spoke  up  iniracenily :  **  Why, 
it  is  bark,  Mr.  Crapper  I "  And  sure  enough  it 
was,  just  as  it  came  firom  the  outside  of  a  log ; 


andilw  poctartd  bole  Mlbc  L 

naav*    yoMw  wbs  oov  riot 

tor,  lib  ban  tttm  m^i»g  ly  mumi  m.    Tiwit 
iboogbi  N  won  hoso  bor«  M  «  bawd  ibai  ««• 


(•  >  r- •*!   Mid  bMw   N  -I— •ACS' 

»  of  tb>  ligbiboim  on  Cnsb 

l*l«fMl*  aiMj  il¥ft^  Itm  MOMiblOi  liMN  OO*  Mw 

www  ilMhiiig  oy  igaiail  w  at  Uw  buiiow.    fU 

tboogbi  of  Um  oot  •  gfoM  dMi,  md  pktetd  k 

morv  csfv^niy  Umm  mI  ibo  tssf* 

Wdl.  aftffr  evoobodr  fc«i  loolwd  Md  htkti, 

n.t  «^^m1  .hal  ••f^rtMna  Idfo  kmmatUtmVkdri^. 

"w  neath  bad  ow—gid  Ibn 

,.«...w>«,a«dlKM.  ...^..  :Jt«  dear  Holt  MIows  <»«.<. 

kMtfoiog.—  iMs  woo  oAor  iboy  bod  Mid 

faMofoMiog  focii  obooi  ibo  micloi 

ibey  all  aai  dowo,  aad  Uim  Vloltl 

a  bcigbniiKl  coior  lo  bar  dbodtas,  **  We  «M  i 

iMMT  lo  iho  iffwlon^  rtfMWl,  if  |nao 

ToOlO  WOS  UMO  SOOOOp  O  MMW 

bear  o  foiol  moodiiog  wood  of  coody- 
where  in  ibe  inner  uoiom  of  TooMny  Keodks'^ 
OMMtb.  And  poor  Tnvte  wos  ao  nwiogbt  op  by 
tbe  day's  events  tbol  be  ioiogiooil  be  bsoid  bos* 
saws  going  overywbcre;  and  ooor  ho  iboo^ 
Aunt  Nancy  woscolllog  bio^  aod  be  wbwkd 
aboot to foddcoly  to roo  and b«|p boriakt off dw 
kcule  of  sods,  cbac  be  ncorly 
trustee  «bo  vaajoil  ririog  lot 

"  Beg  yoor  pofdoo  I    IdldoPli 
ogised  Ttunr.  «o  pietlfly  tbol  cbo 
beamed  with  pUosow  os  I 
bow  it  sounded : 

••  I 'm  glad  yoo  did  it  t  >  I  OMoo.  I  oa  fM  9«i 
are  tbe  boy  1  tboogbi  you  were ;  for  yoo  anr  tbe 
boy  who  coliccsod  tbe  boot»bolci,  air  ot  yoo  f 
And  yoo  bove  woo  the  prve.** 

There  was  a  little  bosb.  Tbe  boys  stared  at 
cocb  otber.  Ned  looked  at  bis  ootol'CBse  ood 
sighed ;  Tommy  glancrd  at  bis  f  aody  abelseo  aod 
w  ached  over  and  picked  oot  a  pepperasiot  lOKOge; 
Bobby  gased  at  his  pin>placi|oc,  aod  feh  a  bntp 
swelling  up  in  hb  throat  hot  choked  itdooa.  lUw 
Violet  did  not  look  op  at  olL 

Trorie  bad  to  catch  hb  beeoth  ^oKUy  lo  bocp 
it  froos  iBppiog  awoy.  He  looked  stiajght  op  oMto 
tbe  troattc^  eyes,  and  the  trortee  thooghi,— as 
Mas  Vkdet  bad,-  "  He*s  the  biodsoostii  ooe  of 
them.**  He  thooghi  as  Mba  Violet  did  abool  a 
great  many  things.  Boi  be  saw  that  the  boy^ 
shoes  were  poicbed*  that  Ins  trooKrs  were  loo 
short,  and  hb  jacket  too  smalL  Hb  cheeks  were 
thin,  too;  they  needed  aea-oir  aad  plenty  of  food, 
and  kiodneaB,  in  otder  to  in  them  oot. 
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KNOT-HOLES. 


And  then  how  the  sound  of  the  buzz-saws 
whizzed  in  his  ears  !  Or  was  it  the  people  cheer- 
ing ?  Yes,  they  were  cheering ;  though  he  did 
not  know  why.  But  he  reached  out  his  arms  with 
a  swift  impulse  toward  them,  as  though  he  would 
take  them  all  in.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
when  he  tried  to  speak  his  voice  was  husky. 

"  You  are  so  good  !  You  have  all  been  so  nice 
to  me ;  and  Miss  Violet  most  of  all  !  "  he  cried. 


"  Well,  well,  well  !  "  laughed  old  Mr.  Crapper. 
"  I  finished  school  long  ago,  but  I  have  learned 
a  pretty  good  lesson  to-day  in  the  Primary." 

"  To  think  he  won  the  prize  with  nothing  but 
knot-holes !  "  said  Tommy  Needles,  munching 
another  peppermint  lozenge.  "But  you  're  a  fine 
little  fellow,  Trurie,  and  I  like  you ;  we  all  do. 
And  we  hope  you'll  enjoy  yourself  tip-top  at  Crab 
Island !  " 


AN    EAVESDROPPER. 

By  Anna  M.  Pratt. 


"  My  sweet  Mistress  May, 
If  you  '11  marry  me  now,  we  will  hasten  away 
To  a  far-distant  clime  where  't  is  cooler  by  day 
And  where  the  nights  never  are  chilly." 


•^ 


A  DEAR  little  eavesdropper  listened  and  smiled  — 
(I  believe  there  is  mischief  a-brewing! ) 
For  the  gay,  young  cadet 
Left  his  new  wagonette 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  and  he  seemed  to  forget 
That  his  high-stepping  courser  perchance  might     ^  ^"^^^  ^^"^^  eavesdropper  listened  and  sighed  — 
upset  (Oh  !  what  if  their  necks  should  be  broken  ? ) 

His  wagon  while  he  went  a-wooing.  Then  she  peered  round  the  tree. 

But  all  she  could  see 
A  dear  little  eavesdropper  listened  and  laughed  —     Was  two  dolls,  very  stiff  and  as  dumb  as  could  be, 
(My  sakes  !  to  think  dolls  are  so  silly  ! )  And  never  a  sign  in  the  faintest  degree 

Yes,  she  heard  the  boy  say.  Of  so  much  as  one  word  being  spoken. 


WHAT    DORA    Dltl 

A   TKUK    HTOKV    OK    A    PAKutA    IMJZZAIIIl. 
Ilv  Mm.  m.  r.  lUimr. 


I  WtiNliKM  ttow  PM»Y  of  y«i««  iwttMf  of  iW 

Nonh'tn^i  <«nd  ih«  dly  o(  Nc»  Y-»-  • »  ^ 

Hell)  whAi  a  "  blioard ** k  Pi«il»> 

it  i«  timiily  «  vtry  liMVjr  «io«r«««nfit}.     i  itiii  •«§ 

my  kica  nf  («  mitll  ColQad  DoMW,  offltlwti,  MM 


to  anoflivr,  MMl  MM  1M»  _^_ 


inKUi%t«  >ilttlMP 

childran  and  I  toWfwd 
brmlhlcMly  to  bb  •lory. 
•*  Why  don't  you  write 
that  uut  fttr  ST.  NlCMO> 
t.A«  ? "  I  A«kr<l.  wHm  Im 
M<t«  ihfi'Uk'ti. 

•■  I  tlun'i  know/*  Im 
AiuMrird.  "I  never 
ih<Hit:lti  ofit.  Yon  can 
do  II.  if  >^u  like.** 

In  ilw  tint  place, 
then,  hide  or  no  tnow 
f.ilU  in  Dakota,  from 
Novrmbcr  lo  April.  It 
i«  i(Mi  Colli  to  »no« .  and 
ihc  blu/.inl  It  mil  a 
snow  ftiorin  (in  the  or* 
(iinAry  tcnac  of  the 
word),  but  a  cold  wind 
which  comet  sweeping 
down  from  Behring 
Strait,  with  a  velocity 
of  fr«tm  fifty  to  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  bringing 
with  it  a  shower,  or, 
more  correctly,  a  blast, 
of  finely  powdered  ice. 
Imagine  a  thick  fog,  aU 
of  ice,  blown  along  by 
a  high  wind;  the  tiny 
particles,  coming  wiih 
such  \'elocily,  sting  like 
a  blow  from  a  whip>lash. 

Nothing  can  stand 
before  it. 

Those  buffitfo  and  cat- 
tle, who  arc  used  to  it, 
make  for  the  lee  side  of 

the  nearest  hill,  haystadc,  or  building,  and  hnddle 
dose  together  for  safety,  trusting  to  being  cowered 
by  the  snow,  nnd  thus  kept  u-arm :  when,  if  the 
storm  does  not  last  too  long,  they  may  escape  ahre. 


peraliuea.     Wbes 
driven  aliNig  wiik 
ate  knoclted  down  and 


be  used  fortbcKlowt 
with  ibe  wind  fon 
farce;  if  igainitii;; 
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are  so  fortunate  as  to  find  speedy  help  and  shelter, 
you  are  almost  sure  to  be  frozen  to  death. 

One  bright  morning  in  January,  1886,  Dora 
Kent,  the  sixteen-year-old  daughter  of  a  farmer 
living  near  Devil's  Lake,  Dakota,  was  busy  in  her 
kitchen,  preparing  the  dinner.  She  had  no  mother, 
and  being  the  eldest  girl  in  the  family,  the  charge 
of  the  household  fell  on  her  shoulders.  Her  two 
sisters,  one  ten  the  other  four  years  old,  were  with 
her,  helping  and  hindering;  while  her  father  and 
three  brothers,  one  being  older  and  the  other  two 
younger  than  herself,  were  at  work  in  the  barn, 
some  twenty  yards  away. 

The  thickly  frosted  window-panes  did  not  admit 
of  seeing  out,  and  the  great  stove  kept  the  room 
comfortable ;  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  room 
suddenly  grew  darker,  and  there  came  a  rattle 
of  ice  against  the  windows,  as  though  handfuls  of 
sand  were  flung  sharply  against  them,  that  she  was 
aware  of  the  change  in  the  weather.  A  blizzard 
had  come  upon  them  in  all  its  fury. 

It  was  not  her  first  experience  of  one,  and,  feel- 
ing thankful  that  father  and  the  boys  were  safe  in 
the  barn,  she  quietly  went  on  with  her  prepara- 
tions, until  just  as  the  kitchen  clock  struck  the 
noon  hour  she  placed  the  smoking  dishes  on  the 
table,  and  took  down  the  dinner-horn. 

All  well-built  Dakota  farm-houses  have  double 
doors,  and  she  closed  the  inner  door  carefully  after 
her,  before  opening  the  outer  one.  Standing  in  the 
recess  between  the  two,  she  blew  the  horn  loudly 
and  long. 

Sheltered  as  she  was,  the  snow  blew  thick  against 
her,  and  the  wind  was  so  strong  that  her  stout 
young  arms  could  with  difficulty  hold  the  horn. 
She  went  back  to  the  kitchen  and  waited,—  fifteen 
minutes  —  half  an  hour.  By  this  time  the  dinner 
was  as  cold  as  a  stone  ;  she  set  it  back  on  the  stove 
to  warm,  and  going  to  the  door  tried  to  blow  the 
horn  again.  This  time  the  snow  drove  into  the 
horn,  and  choked  the  sounds  so  that  she,  herself, 
could  not  hear  them.  Back  to  the  kitchen  for  fif- 
teen minutes  more  of  nnxious  waiting;  then  she 
said  to  her  ten-year- old  sister: 

"  Alice,  take  care  of  Molly  and  look  after  din- 
ner. I  am  going  to  the  barn  to  see  what  keeps 
father  and  the  boys." 

"  Don't,  Dora— //m^^  don't,"  begged  Alice,  who 
knew,  from  having  seen  frozen  cattle  and  men, 
what  it  meant  to  be  out  in  a  blizzard.  "  They  are 
only  waiting  till  the  blizzard  is  over.  You  can't 
do  any  good,  and  will  be  frozen  to  death  just  for 
nothing !  " 

But  Dora  answered  : 

"  I  must.  I  feel  it  in  my  bones  that  something 
is  wrong,  and  I  canU  stay  here  !  " 


WHAT    DORA    DID. 
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So,  though  Alice  and  Molly  sobbed  in  concert, 
she  heaped  fresh  coal  on  the  fire,  wrapped  herself 
in  her  warmest  clothing,  drawing  on  high  fur-lined 
rubber  boots,  put  a  flask  of  brandy  in  her  pocket, 
and  took  the  compass  from  the  mantel-shelf  to 
show  her  the  way :  for  not  even  a  shadow  of  the 
barn  (although  it  was  larger  than  the  house)  was 
visible  through  the  storm.  Then,  taking  the 
clothes-line,  she  tied  one  end  of  the  rope  tightly 
around  her  waist,  and,  making  the  other  fast  to 
the  knob  of  the  outer  door,  set  out  upon  her 
perilous  journey  of  twenty  yards  due  north,  where 
she  knew  the  barn  must  be.  Again  and  again 
she  was  beaten  down  to  the  ground  by  the  violence 
of  the  wind;  but  she  struggled  on,  keeping  the 
direction  of  the  needle  of  the  compass,  and  at  last 
reached  the  side  of  the  barn.  Thence  she  care- 
fully felt  her  way  —  fortunately  taking  the  right 
course  —  and,  finding  the  door,  beat  on  it  with  all 
her  might.  It  was  opened  by  her  brothers,  and, 
in  the  same  breath,  all  asked  the  same  question, 
she  of  them,  and  they  of  her: 

"Where  is  father?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  came  to  see  !  "  and  "  He 
started  for  the  house  half  an  hour  ago,  telling  us 
to  stay  here  until  he  came  back,"  were  simul- 
taneous answers. 

"  Did  n't  he  take  a  rope  ?  "  asked  Dora,  eagerly. 

"  Of  course  he  did.  It  is  tied  outside  some- 
where," said  the  oldest  boy,  a  year  or  two  her 
senior. 

"  Then  we  must  follow  it  and  find  him.  Alice 
begged  me  not  to  come,  but  I  felt  sure  something 
was  wrong.  Come,  Joe,  we  must  n't  lose  a  minute. 
Harry  and  Jack  must  stay  here.  Do  you  hear, 
boys?  " 

The  younger  lads  begged  hard  to  come  too,  but 
Dora  and  Joe  did  not  stay  to  listen.  "  We  must  n't 
risk  their  lives,  too,"  she  said,  huskily.  They 
found  the  rope  covered  with  snow,  and  to  their 
surprise  stretched  taut. 

"  He  must  have  got  to  the  house,  safe,"  said  Joe, 
joyfully. 

But  Dora  shook  her  head.  "No,  it  does  n't  point 
south,  as  it  would  if  he  were  at  home.  Besides, 
I  shouted  all  the  time  eis  I  came  along,  and  we 
could  n't  have  passed  each  other.  He  has  gone 
the  wrong  way." 

Meanwhile,  clinging  to  each  other,  they  were 
following  the  rope,  which  slanted  lower  and  lower 
until,  a  few  feet  away,  they  found  it  wrapped 
around  the  root  of  a  small  tree.  It  was  harder  to 
keep  hold  of  it  now,  but  Joe  had  brought  a  snow- 
staff  with  a  sharp  hook  at  one  end,  and  with  this 
it  was  possible  to  follow  the  rope's  course.  They 
shouted  again  and  again,  at  the  top  of  their  clear, 
young  voices.     There  was  no  answer.     Still  they 
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,„,,:.)  I.  1...   t    <)rtl«lllbl«do<r«f«|||0».«OMiM|  Im  fttft.     TWm»  IM  IhhI  pMM  l»  ikt  mmI  ttf  Im 

In  <«|i.  ivilMir,  M4  in  vyMf  ••  fN  ktcli  !•  dM  b«m,  fcatf 

li  »««  ibc  liMijr  of  Ihrtf   f4llic«  l)rlAg  wlitft,  IbwMl  llw  90p9  ftowi  fall  10  fW  §»!■■<      In  iMi 

.      ...•«!  by  cold  And  IrHigM.  h«  Im4  felkM  Mfh  ifcrtt  to  Ibw  N,  Iw  Im4  ktHi  Mdmi  tfowa,  aad 

:  .  I .       thf  LTouiiit  iImm  df*«M««l  fW  c<i4  ••ncIi  h»  Md     f^i«  k*  had 
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vit.i^>:ra  hiin  aloD];,  vamly  toing  u>  mafce  Um 
»  ill.,  since  cxerdw  was  the  beat  means  of  aaving 
Im  life.  Guided  by  Dora's  rope,  which  the  had 
>«-ound  up  after  a  fuhioQ,  thanks  to  her  thidc  for 
gloves,  they  at  last  reached  lite  «ann  kitchen, 
where  a  vigorous  course  of  rubbing  with  snow  soon 
mtorvd  (heir  fiither  (o  perfect  cooscMmsaess»  and 
brought  him  out  of  danger. 

He  had  lost  hb  way,  and  in  hb  bewilderment 


more  in  any  ducctioo,  wJKly  icmntoed  wboc  he 
wan.  He  ttkd  hard  w  keep  in  motion.  b«  «ne 
overcome  by  ooki*  ami  bceim  dovn  by  dw  fisroe 
ofthestoim.  He  moM  iaevitafaly  hate  been  froam 
to  death  hot  far  I>ara**  heroac  search  far  him. 

And  the  boys  tt  the  bnm?  Oh,  joe  wcm  bock 
for  them  as  soon  as  their  father  was  safe,  and  they 
all  ato  dinner  together,  Imt  soa 


THE    PINTAIL. 
By  Ernest  E.  Thompson. 


Doubtless  many  older  readers  will  know  that 
the  pintail  is  a  common  kind  of  wild-duck,  and 
they  may  also  know  that  its  name  is  derived  from 
the  long  and  pointed  shape  of  its  tail.  Some 
are  perhaps  familiar  with  the  bird  itself  as  a 
museum  specimen,  but  probably  very  few  have 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  it  undisturbed,  and  in 
its  native  haunts. 


Those  readers  who  are  members  of  the  Agassiz 
Association  will  have  learned  that  no  one  can  safely 
undertake  to  identify  any  strange  bird  or  beast, 
without  having  it  in  hand  to  measure  and  to  ex- 
amine ;  but  it  must  not  therefore  be  forgotten  that 
valuable  knowledge  may  be  acquired  by  watching 
the  living  creatures  from  a  distance,  by  means  of  a 
telescope.     The    pintail  standing   stuffed  in  mu- 
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MWM.  Md  Umt  pbilaO  lylfig  alt  mMglMl  and 
bloody,  wtrt  MrMy  fmittlor  10  m«,  boi  M  wh 
lo«ig  twfttrv  I  HmI  any  mIm  of  iIm  firrftici  patakA 
nffM  of  iIm  IMnic  iNfd.    Nor  wm  h  unnl  1 1*r#M 

to  ttM  lh«  IvlMCOfW.  A*  «vU  M  Itw  gW  <>g 

my  rr*carchr«,  iImi  my  ryr*  - t4 

then  I  Ummi  ll>«l  «  nrw  «i<  df 

iludywo-' 

Mm  on  •- 
iirt»» 


tin.. 
.Ill  i 
•  >l   t 
%tii  ■ 

uh, 

%m.i 
I 


•ay  of  Utv, 
f  M  iIm 


tr<i  my 
4bov«.    AH 


of 


!   tluin  c^i  '.  - 

^  with  ihr 

'>.»n    hntnc.    1  >    gtKid 

.!)r  |Mnijil.  .inil  vat  my 

a(litut.«'.i.>it  itM  i(»  Ap|K-.ir4iu-r  iUax  I  had  dctrr- 
iniiic«l  10  aucinpl  lo  lame  laimc  for  ihc  bttni-yafd, 
and  welcomed  the  opportunity  at  kngth  aflbnied 
by  finding  a  nc»t  not  fiir  from  ihc  houae.  It  waa 
formed  of  mardi*gra«t  and  fraihcrt,  and  waa 
placed  under  a  willow>bu«h,  cluae  to  the  water. 


TW  tssm  MIm  to  MunlHft  I 

plmd  tndtr  •  Imo.    lo  dit  mwm  of  o  iror  dbyi 

IMy  Wtf9  ■BMHOflt  WIO  QM^MMBBSfa  tNW  M  MMV 

gfvwo  fHoMr  NBaffy  M  oooijMoy  •■■  otttt 

"  -  A  kmdk94,  iWy  ooiir  «iJ  i»^ 

<lNi  la  dl«  VMol  ealar  tv  liw  yoMff  «r 
ioH(«  wMm  dw  im  cwtiiit  of  ikt  ••• 

'  *nwift  iMKV  ■■■  Bwy* 

' 'I  nMViMMaflmofS|f  aal 
And  wtMid  oiih*  oianpalooi  loafa  lo 
tidhtia.   AloMal  aa  flooo  o»  iWy  oofv 
oooldlaopooiofa  coom 
•aa  dM  iMfili  of  iWir  ltga» f««« twidw ««rf 
im,    Thay  aooii  grav  to  lirvv  ilMN  iW  hM  waa 

llM■^8•tf  CO  wm  Umi  iktjrawiv  a 

of  Mving  OMM  Uwiw  ao  vtf«  tttptf  atysM  mm  av 
All  ihetreofala  faKwndbylW* 
Alaa !  —  i«al  aa  dwy  w«fv  I 

baaoii  and  iW  adoh  fcaiiiii  of 
M  aiiiiriMi  ihial  brahr  iaio  Om 
hoMt,aad  look  ihtai  all  mi  a  tiogk 
waa  the  cadof  ajr  mm  piBiaii,fBr  I  kaa*  mi 
liad  a  iolBf  tkm  lo  ivpoai  iW 


1  am  natttfird.  however,  thai  M  avaid  be 
oaay  10  add  ibia  gvaoalbl  bird  le  oar  parba  aad 

ooauBoa  Mgai  opoa  oar  Bwai>poaaa  aaa  ai  oar 
banHyafoa  evcryaaaaa* 


CIRCUMVENTION. 


By  Rbv.  C.  R.  Taloot. 


I. 


II. 


OscE  I  knew  a  little  maid 

Who  declared  she  'd  not  be  weighed. 

Though  we  tried  full  half  an  hour  to  perwade  her. 
No  entreaties  would  a\*ail ; 
She  would  Mar  go  on  the  acalr. 

Shall  I  tell  you  how,  in  spite  of  hrr,  we  weighed 
her? 


Once  I  knew  a  bttle  lad. 
Who  the  fvanicM  nouoo  bad 

That  *i  woald,  saawbow.  Aanrfio  have  bis  pictare 
taken: 
And  akbough  we  pkad  and  plead. 
SCSI  be  only  Aook  bis  beod. 

SbaUI leO  yoa bow bia ina iCMhe waai 


Says  Papa :  **  At  any  rate. 
I  must  ascertain  atr  weight "; 

So,  with  Bessie  in  his  arms  (who  never  1 
What  it  b  he  *s  going  to  do) 
Nf  steps  on.     We  weigh  the  two : 

Then  we  take  PapaS  weight  oat,  and  that  leaves 
Bessie's. 


Says  y —»■■>■ :  **  jaM  wail  a  hit. 
Here  *s  old  Rorer :  Ar  wM  aiL** 
So.  while  Jamie  (nerer  Acaaai 

n) 
HoMs  bis  paw,  brimfal  oTglee, 
"  Jott  tt>  keep  Urn  aiill.  yoa  see."— 
Lo,  ia  takiag  RovcrH  pidaie,  we  fet  Jamie^! 


2i^:  — ^^ 


LITTLE 
boy  was 
looking 
'  wistful- 
ly up  at 
a    large 
f  a  r  m  - 
h  ouse. 
For  he  had 
learn  ed, 
poor  child, 
to  judge  of 

people  by  the  outsides  of  their  houses.  "  Where 
there  are  children,"  he  said  slowly,  "  the  folks  are 
kind; — sometimes,"  he  added,  since  the  best  of 
rules  admit  of  exceptions. 

There  were  no  children  in  sight ;  but  Paolo  could 
read  signs  as  well  as  another.  No  grown  person 
had  thrown  that  battered  straw  hat  on  the  piazza, 
or  tumbled  the  hay  on  the  lawn.  Grown  people 
seldom  use  swings;  and  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
leave  a  child  tied  in  one,  in  great  danger  of  sun- 
stroke, as  some  heedless  little  mother  had  here 
left  her  doll.  The  little  Italian  trudged  up  the 
shady  lane  to  the  side  yard,  and  there  were  the 
children.  Four  of  them;  the  eldest  about  Paolo's 
age,  but  tall  and  sturdy,  and  busy  with  a  large 
slice  of  bread  and  butter, 

Paolo  had  not  much  English,  but  such  as  he  had 
was  plain  enough. 

"  Please  give  me  something  to  eat." 
"  It  's  all  gone,"  said  the  boy,  tossing  a  piece  to 
the  dog  and  holding  out  the  empty  plate  with  a 
flourish.     He  did  not  know  that  he  was  mocking 
real  hunger. 

"Please  give  me  some  bread,"  repeated  the 
stranger;   "  I  work  for  it." 

"  You  will  ?  That  's  a  good  joke.  Come  on, 
then,  there  's  plenty  of  work  here,"  and  Dick 
Mercer  led  the  way  to  the  corn-field.  He  offered 
a  hoe  to  the  boy,  who  shook  his  head.  "  Going  to 
back  out,  eh  ?     I  thought  so." 

With  many  earnest  gestures  Paolo  explained 
that  he  wished  to  be  shown  how  to  work. 

"  You  don't  know  how  to  hoe  ?  "  exclaimed  Dick, 
with  hearty  scorn.    "Why,  where  were  you  brought 


up  ?  "  With  a  few  vigorous  strokes  he  destroyed 
forever  the  hopes  of  some  flourishing  smart-weed. 

The  other  was  quick  to  learn,  and  the  two 
worked  side  by  side,  and  were  soon  in  brisk  con- 
versation. Paolo's  share  was  confined  to  sundry 
shy  glances  and  monosyllables. 

An  hour  had  passed,  when  a  tall,  broad-shoul- 
dered man  strode  out  of  the  woods,  gave  a  kindly 
look  at  the  stranger,  and  an  inquiring  one  at  his 
son.     Dick  explained  in  an  undertone. 

"  You  may  as  well  come,  now,"  said  Mr.  Mercer; 
"  I  see  Eliza  has  the  dinner-horn." 

The  three  walked  down  the  hill  together. 

"  Who  's  that  vagabond?  "  muttered  John,  the 
hired  man,  as  he  was  washing  his  hands  at  the 
pump. 

"  It 's  some  of  Dick's  doings,"  replied  the  farmer, 
with  a  chuckle.    "  /  did  n't  hire  him." 

Dick  had  hard  work  to  persuade  his  boy  to  enter 
the  house.  He  would  have  preferred  to  eat  with 
the  dog  and  chickens,  but  the  stronger  will  at  last 
prevailed. 

Paolo  did  not  lift  his  eyes  from  his  plate  all  din- 
ner-time, except  once  when  Dick's  mother  spoke 
a  pleasant  word  to  him.  But  shyness  did  not  spoil 
his  dinner.      How  the  boy  did  eat,  to  be  sure  ! 

Dick,  whose  own  appetite  had  not  been  hurt  by 
his  hearty  luncheon,  was  fairly  appalled  to  see  how 
the  beef  and  vegetables,  baked  apples,  and  pie 
disappeared. 

Mr.  Mercer  kept  on  passing  the  dishes  as  if  he 
enjoyed  it,  but  could  not  catch  his  son's  eye. 

"Richard,  1  want  to  speak  to  you,"  said  the 
father,  as  he  passed  his  son  on  the  doorstep. 

The  boy  followed  to  a  seat  under  the  trees,  where 
the  noon  hour  was  often  spent  in  comfort. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him?"  asked 
the  farmer,  with  a  nod  of  his  head  toward  the 
house. 

"Oh,  he  '11  be  moving  along,  now  he  's  had 
his  dinner." 

"  Probably  not,  if  he  knows  when  he  's  well 
treated.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  him, 
Richard?" 

Dick  was  digging  his  bare  toes  into  the  earth 
with  an  embarrassed  air.     Suddenly  he  looked  up. 
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I  niu  |uiU'<l,  1 


«<l^  My  MM,  ll  1  c«fi'«  f(««4  •  tfraMgrr," 
^uc.  TIM  loolt  Willi  •MclillM  •«  «Hd,  iMdt  Didi 

The  iMarty  tottgh  whtcli  hr  KmI  !»«!(  4fMdMl,  ililiiwli  i  rt  lo  Air ii  lM»  fcllwi^  witiii  rt 
h4if  kingtil  for,  lifvilw  ottf  aoir.  bM  VMM  M  a       ftwlpfaiwiwd  iMwlottwcom^iHdf— iwr 

"iNior   cltiMI"  Mkl   Mr.    Mfffcrr.  "I  did  ii*l  livflbtofoaL    A  lorrmi  or«»py  IfarflM 

Ihink  hr  air  A*iy  int>  much  <••*  «  t-"  ->m.  |im  n't  ll  mH^  Im«v  Iwvn  iMMtef.    iMcli  •••  ««(  mmv, 

hml  Any  lirr^lirAti.  aimI  ii»r%  n'l  r«|Mf  W  bM  Iw  loall  pimmffti  mmmmm,   Mtm»k  ht 

uiH'  H« '•  ttrkom*  «»  tlw  food,  poMMd  lo  iW  mad     **Va«  cm  t**>     >•*— -«^ 

\.  allDwilMlioriorialli  bftvfiflidllldb 
vi!uti  wi-t              ihvrf**  TWa  Mtowtd  iNNnbfoM 

•«iy:i>ui!  (  ftm6im*%  numu  bmadiiagloetoi  awdiW: 

**  I  *n  try  )«•  BgaMi  t  b« 

Oh.  --  I  don'i  know.  I  'm  Mtrr.     I  11  )«•  *rt  abool  t  ** 
put  him  in  jrour  h«iMb,  F«ib«r.   Uo  •n)ibliig  you       llwy  woibtd  te  i 

like."  woMlntag  at  ifea  laddia  aagv  oT  iW 

**  No,  no !  I  did  n'l  hirr  him ;  yov  man  MUMfv  Aowfkaa  — for  iC  wm  aol  /U»  fool 

thit.  yourarlf !     t  hkr  In  h4«T  yoa  do  a  bladacw.  ban. 
my  boy ;  bui  I  «r«nt  you  lo  iMak  wbal  yoa  Vt        Mr.  Maivar  can*  by,  MOf|Md  a  wiiiaiiai  lo  gtva 


Tbe 

ibe  oMnwbobad 

''Hcaobaatfoor** 

**1  tboold  bop*  oat,**  arid  INdi, 
body :  **  I  *ai  ibinaaa  y«ar»  otd." 

"  No  rery  old."  taid  ibr  oibcr,  «llll 
hkumth  tadmtSk, 

**  Hov  old  are  yoa,  tbea  ?  " 

"Oh.  oMor  aovl  Yoa  looli  a  — 
don't  yoa  i  " 

**  It  b  ifaa,**  Mid  ibr  boy,  to  tadtf- 
fomuly  Out  Dicb  bdie««d  him.  **  My 

HUwr,  BO 

•<  *  raa    away.      I 

N.  AoiErhim." 

\^  Aagrybgbi. 

^^U  oiag  oat  of  a 

^^p  dear^wnald 


^        ded    Didc    «D 

aMKb    a*    tbe 

'"        fwfcfca  ioib  oT 

tkore  bcaaolbl 

danc  cyck    Ho 

It 


to  bea 
doing.     I  shall  hold  you  responsible  for  that  diild    aod  friendkaa ;  bat  to  bavc  a  focbcr 
while  he  stn\^    You  *d  better  keep  an  eye  on  yoor    bated* —  Didc  ooafal  aot  — JciUiad  tbaL    To  be 
mother's  spoons.     You  mu&t  n't  In  him  oLav  with     sure  he  lud  not  had  mnch  experieaoe. 
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At  dusk  that  day  Mr.  Mercer,  with  folded  arms, 
was  leaning  against  a  tree  watching  a  game  of 
hide-and-seek,  when  he  was  surprised  by  a  bear- 
hug  from  his  eldest. 

"  What  have  1  done,  now?  "  he  asked,  with  a 
laugh.  He  always  had  played  with  his  children, 
but  Dick  was  of  an  age  to  be  chary  of  caresses. 

"  Nothing,"  murmured  the  boy,  "  only  you  're 
so  good  to  me."  He  darted  away  before  anything 
more  could  be  said. 

"  Poor  child !  "  exclaimed  the  father,  guessing 
his  thoughts.  "  He  has  n't  much  idea  of  what  it 
would  be  to  be  homeless.     Dick  !  " 

"  Sir  ?  No  fair,  Matt,  Father  's  calling  me ;  " 
and  Dick  ran  back  to  the  maple. 

"  Where  's  your  boy  to  sleep  ?  " 

''  Oh,  Father !  I  wish  you  would  n't  plague  me  !  " 

"I  'm  in  earnest.  You  can't  expect  John  to 
share  his  room  with  a  vagabond," 

"  Would  n't  Mother  make  him  a  bed  on  the 
floor?" 

"  I  suppose  so,  but  she  's  had  extra  work  to-day. 
I  would  n't  ask  her  if  I  were  you.  He  can  sleep  in 
the  barn.  You  'd  better  tell  him  so  now.  He  's 
tired,  I  've  no  doubt." 

Dick  obeyed,  but  he  did  not  like  it  at  all.  It 
was  not  his  idea  of  hospitality.  He  would  have 
given  up  his  own  bed  and  slept  on  the  hay,  and 
would  have  thought  it  no  hardship ;  but  he  knew 
that  it  would  not  be  allowed. 

People  look  at  things  so  differently.  While 
Dick  was  apologizing  for  the  quarters  offered  for 
the  night,  Paolo  seized  his  benefactor's  hand  and 
covered  it  with  kisses. 

Dick  drew  back  in  dismay,  and  it  was  an  effort 
to  keep  himself  from  saying,  ''Get  out!"  as  he 
might  have  done  to  a  fawning  dog.  His  face  was 
so  hot  with  blushes  when  he  returned  to  the  house 
that  his  father  guessed  how  matters  stood,  and  for 
once  forebore  to  tease  him. 

Day  after  day  the  stranger  lingered,  and  seemed 
perfectly  content.  He  did  as  much  hoeing  as 
could  be  expected  from  a  beginner,  and  full  justice 
■was  always  done  to  the  well-spread  table. 

"I  can't  get  rid  of  him,"  Dick  confessed,  at 
last.     "  Father,  won't  you  send  him  away  ?  " 

The  only  answer  to  this  was  a  laugh,  and  the 
words,  '"/did  n't  hire  him  !  " 

Saturday  night  came,  and  Dick  was  called  into 
the  north  room,  as  usual,  to  receive  his  week's 
wages.  It  had  been  a  proud  day  for  the  boy 
when,  about  a  year  before,  his  father  had  said  to 
him  :  "  Richard,  I  think  you  earn  more  than  your 
board  and  clothes.  You  work  steadily,  and  see  to 
a  great  many  things  that  I  could  n't  trust  to  any 
one  else.  I  'm  going  to  give  you  fifty  cents  a 
week,  and  we  '11  increase  it,  by  and  by.     It 's  your 


own  money,  of  course,  but  I  don't  wish  you  to 
spend  it  foolishly.  You  must  keep  an  account, 
and  let  me  look  it  over.  To  every  dollar  you 
save  I  will  add  another.  I  can't  do  as  much  for 
you  as  I  'd  like,  when  you  're  of  age,  but  perhaps 
in  this  way  we  '11  be  able  to  save  quite  a  sum, 
together." 

The  plan  had  worked  well.  The  account-book 
was  carefully  kept,  and  duly  inspected.  Mr.  Mercer 
wisely  made  no  comment  on  one  or  two  purchases 
of  trifling  cost  and  no  value.  Only  by  occasional 
mistakes  could  the  boy  learn.  Dick  had  a  bank 
account  of  his  own  now,  and  was  anxious  to  add 
to  it.  When  a  calf  or  a  colt  was  given  him,  the 
gift  was  not  the  farce  that  it  sometimes  is  —  begin- 
ning in  delight  and  ending  in  a  heart-wrench.  It 
was  a  regular  business  arrangement.  It  would  be 
like  this  : 

"  Dick,  if  you  '11  teach  this  blundering  fellow  to 
eat,  you  shall  have  half  the  price  when  he  's  sold." 
Now,  that  calf  was  part  Alderney,  and  brought 
twenty  dollars.  When  half  of  Dick's  share  went 
to  his  cherished  hoard,  three  dollars  for  school- 
books,  and  two  for  a  pair  of  skates  which  he  had 
long  desired,  his  father  had  reason  to  think  that 
Dick  was  learning  both  the  use  and  the  value  of 
money. 

To-night  he  looked  at  his  half-dollar,  turned  it 
over,  looked  at  his  father,  hesitated  a  little,  and 
finally  said  : 

"  I  'd  like  to  give  this  to  Paolo.     May  I  ?  " 

"  It 's  your  own  money.  Do  whatever  you  think 
best." 

"  Would  you  do  it.  Father  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  my  boy.     I  did  n't  hi " 

A  little  hand  was  laid  on  the  father's  lips,  and 
the  talk  ended  in  a  merry  scuffle.  Dick  did  not 
wish  to  hear  that  remark  again. 

But  Dick  thought  it  over,  and  when  he  wished 
his  boy  good-night  put  the  silver  into  his  hand  ; 
then  he  drew  back  quickly,  fearing  that  hand- 
kissing  ceremony.  But  the  little  vagabond  had 
too  much  tact  to  repeat  a  blunder.  He  poured 
forth  his  thanks  in  his  own  musical  language,  but 
at  least  the  looks  and  tones  were  understood. 

Dick  was  made  very  happy  by  this  gratitude, 
and  went  to  bed  to  dream  of  Paolo's  future.  He 
would  get  him  a  place  in  the  village,  where  he 
might  attend  school  in  the  winters,  and  grow  up  a 
good  and  useful  man. 

On  the  morning  of  the  peaceful  Day  of  Rest, 
Dick  happened  to  be  the  first  astir.  He  found  the 
barn  deserted.  This  surprised  him,  for  his  boy 
had  been  hard  to  rouse  in  the  mornings.  At  the 
barn-yard  gate  there  was  another  surprise. 

"  Why,  she  looks  like  a  picture  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

His  favorite  cow  was  decked  with  a  wreath  of 
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:  Dkk .  I*ui  «i  iMsift  Im  «hm  lOidMd*  for    abovi  Iim  "  Utm ' 


A    COMPROMISE 


By  A.  R.  Wells. 

Once  two  little  gentlemen,  very  polite, 
Stepped  up  to  a  gate  that  was  narrow  —  quite. 
The  one  (who  was  very  well  bred  and  thin) 
Was  plainly  intending  to  pass  within. 
The  other  (remarkably  bland  and  stout) 
Was  just  as  surely  resolved  to  pass  out. 
Now  what  could  the  two  little  gentlemen  do?  — 
But  say  with  a  bow,  "  After  you  !  "     "  After  _y^// .' " 
And  there  they  stood  bowing,  with  courteous  smile. 
Their  hats  in  their  hands,  for  a  marvelous  while ; 
For  the  thin  little  man  was  very  well  bred, 


v.V^ljJM, 


'^^i  '^7///// 


And  the  stout  man  had  not  a  rude  hair  in  his  head. 

But  there  chanced  that  way  a  philosopher  wise, 

Who  sagely  effected  a  compromise  : 

That  each  in  turn  should  go  through  the  last; 

Thus  might  the  troublesome  gate  be  passed. 

So  first  the  courteous  gentleman  thin. 

With  greatest  reluctance  passed  within. 

And  then  the  well-mannered  gentleman  stout, 

With  polished  obeisance  made  his  way  out, 

But  sadly  turned  and  went  back  that  he 

Might  share  in  the  breach  of  courtesy  ! 

Then  the  thin  little  man  stepped  out  once  more, 

Contentedly,  where  he  was  before. 

And  thus  having  settled  the  difficult  case. 

Each  walked  away  with  a  jubilant  face. 


LITTLI-;    IKi.    ihMI'LIN. 
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W II ATKYOI  RUIjr  hM« 

btM  ibt  niimi  Umi  f«» 
Mnkd  UltW  llw  Trtnp* 
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Uftd.  U  wmkif  ptppit 
to  fMMfM  coMid  only 
Imav  Mid  wovid  only 

IW^B*    HOw    imMMW   H 

it  10  odMn  10  vote  on 

dMtn,  prrlMpt  a  Urfgn 

nooibcr  of  ilMm  wodd 

do  ibcir  very  bcM  to  gri 

•tnwc    aod    nuJn    no 

B0f«  ado  abotti  it.      At 

toMi,  Tin  daUy  lodalgMl 

tiMw  ikottglUi  aboat   the 

chart*  (Iwt   bad   been   km- 

poted  upon  ber  by  tome  malign 

''*•  inlluence  or  other.  Till  did  n't  Icnov 

what.  He  continned  to  devour  all  edible,  and 

not  a  few  inedible,  wibHancct  within  hit  reach,  and 

he  seemed  to  lake  even  an  added  enjoyment  in 

the  punishments  which  Till  got  (or  her  and  his  own 

misdemeanors.     If  Till's  mind  was  ever  tnmbled 

by  tbooghts  that  she  ought  to  be  a  better  girl,  abe 

doubden  was  consoled  by  the  belief  that  both 

personally  and  vicariottsly  she  was  continnally 

makini;  more  than  satisfactory  eaphitioo. 

Uut  Till  was  destined  for  better  tasks,  and  she 
hailed  their  advent  with  delight.  About  a  year 
after  the  scene  described  in  the  preceding  paper, 
she  was  installed  one  of  her  mistress^  houicinsidi 
Iter  mammy  also  appreciated  the  honor  of  the 
promotion,  and  impressed  upon  Till  that  she  owed 
it  all  to  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  raued. 
**  You  see  now  whut  *t  b  to  have  a  mammy  dat 
lights  on  )-ou  'cMionly  wid  de  peachy-tree,  ter 
stop  smm  o*  yer  badness.  An'  I  s'poac  1  got  to 
go  thoo  the  same  long  o'  Neet  Well,  de  Scripter 
say  dem  dat  has  chiUun  got  ter  have  trooblc. 
Yet,  if  people  kin  raise  *em  right,  den  dey  kin 
git  some  sat*sfocdon  outn  *em.  Nov,  yoa  mia* 
an*  ten*  to  Miss*  business,  *ca*se  yoa  know  she  wan* 
no  latiness  an*  no  meanness  o'  no  lone.** 
Till  expressed  in  becoming  terms  ber  gratitude 


Ullltlka 


YalilM 

aa  for  aa  poitfofo* 


IP  lit 


and  10  iryiodmdfv 


**  La«t  o^  aa«)r,  bM  111  gfod  to  Isc  my  I 
an*  back  gll  toMM  fas' foanMbi' yon  I 
bato*  wboopP  for  yonr  hidni,  Ef  yoowasloivt 
a  handid  yaar,  yon  eoald  al  pay  mm  back,  ef  yon 
was  to  try,— an*  wbkh  yon  ain'  ga  tos  ity.  An*  as 
for  yon,  Noel,  I  *ni  t'aakfol  unw  comm  for  yon  lo 
gii  y&  shara.  Far  yon  laagli  at  aw,  naw  as  Ike, 
an*  yon  boy  to  de  bargaia,  aa*  Ua  tiaa'  ii,  aa*  kia 
sea  bow  1  is.  Aa'  aow  I  gwtaa  to  Mito*  boaK,  I 
is,  aa*  I  waa'  bofo  tn  yon  to  atoa  kov  yoa  cv^ 
ipeaka  ler  aw,  for  I  niicli  to  bar  ailgbl*  Bttte  ler 
do  wid  saca  cs  y9u»    Yoa  aocra  aw  r 

Ike,  tbongb  yet  ka  bad  karaad  loaittr  oalya 
fow  words,  folly  nndcislnod  tkaaa  vaiadklory  fv> 
marks  of  bis  siiwrt  and  ske  waa  picaaed  to  i 
that  be  regretted  tke  sepnraiiaa,  for 
lelatioa  bad  baca  waatiaf  to  cordfolity,  I 
wfaeckar  tkal  wiik  Ned  woold  not  be  ki 

Neel  waa  a  stoat,  vioomos  fcflow,  a 
yonoger  than  bis  airter.  He  foly  Aarrd  to  ber 
csitmaie  of  Little  Ike ;  bat  be  well  kaeor  ikal  kfo 
disoomfitorc  at  soooeedtng  lo  ker  poril 
beexprcaaed:  and  to  be  set  to  a«rk  tO( 
its  rttponsibilittfs  witk  aa  Utde  tfonbk  lo  1 
as  possible,  and  only  to  order  to  evade  a 
of  another  kind  connected  not  rcasoiely  wiui  tbe 
pencby-tree. 

That  some  iaprovcawal  bad  been  awde  to  Lit* 
tlelke,  itwonldbewniaglodeay.  Hiskcadand 
body  bad  developed  to  tbe  satisfortina  of  everr* 
body.  Not  oaly  so,  bat  bis  legs  bad  oonespond- 
ingly  lengthened,  and  laldy  kad  begun  to  take  on 
aroundneaa  that  gave  hopes  of  pleasant  results  at 
sonw  indefinite  foture  period.  Tbey  even  ooold 
be  stood  on  alone,  bat  this  was  tbe  extent. 

Notwithstanding  the  announcement,  betctabr- 
fore  lecmded,  of  an  t  mention  to 
tbe  society  of  ber  bratben,  TOPs  I 
was  preserved  to  such  d^ree  that  ske  was  alwiqrs 
prompt  to  report  to  her  nwawsy  wkaaevcr  of  Ned% 
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derelictions  she  happened  to  observe  while  engaged 
in,  or  resting  from,  her  new  duties ;  for  she  seemed 
disposed  that  Neel  should  succeed  to  the  incum- 
brances as  well  as  the  emoluments  (whatever  the 
latter  might  be)  appurtenant  to  his  office.  Neel, 
therefore,  thought  well  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  Till, 
so  far  as  possible,  until  he  was  relieved  of  her  sur- 
veillance. One  day,  when  upon  an  exaggerated 
report  by  Till  his  mammy  had  punished  him  more 
severely  than  was  just,  Mrs.  Templin,  having  as- 
certained the  facts,  threatened  Till  with  expulsion 
to  the  field  if  she  did  not  cease  altogether  from  tale- 
bearing.    From  that  time  Till  meddled  no  more. 

In  process  of  time,  it  was  admitted  that  Neel 
was  an  improvement  on  Till.  Little  Ike  cried 
much  less  than  formerly.  Neel  early  discovered 
that  it  was  worth  his  while  to  conciliate  Ike  and 
gain  his  confidence  and  make  him,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, a  recipient  of  his  own.  Little  Ike  was  labored 
with  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  the  meanness, 
even  the  enormous  wickedness,  of  everlastingly 
telling  on  people,  whether  by  language  or  signs. 
In  time  the  invalid  was  made  fond  of  excursions 
more  extended  than  those  indulged  in  during  the 
sister's  administration.  He  was  taken  into  the  lanes 
fronting,  and  in  the  rear  of,  the  yard ;  to  the  horse- 
lot;  to  the  spring  and  other  interesting  resorts. 
Often,  by  silent,  unobserved  circuits,  visitations 
were  made  to  the  back  parts  of  the  garden  where 
the  fruit  trees  were  and  the  turnip  patch.  When- 
ever Ike  took  the  notion  to  cry,  it  had  already  been 
contrived  by  Neel  that  this  exercise  should  take 
place  out  of  hearing  from  the  kitchen.  Afterward, 
when  drawing  nearer  home,  the  crier  was  given 
something  good  that  had  been  specifically  reserved 
until  then.  Then  they  would  come  back,  both  in 
jolly  mood.  Neel  had  taught  Ike  to  play  that 
Neel  was  his  horse,  and  to  give  in  magisterial 
tones  words  of  command,  prompt  obedience  to 
which  pleased  the  rider  much. 

Yet,  Ike  would  not  learn  to  walk.  At  least  he 
did  not ;  and,  as  intimated  before,  people  were 
growing  tired  of  waiting  for  an  event  so  cordially 
desired. 

During  this  period  of  anxiety,  Mrs.  Templin 
thought  one  day  that  she  would  go  to  the  length 
of  offering  to  Neel  a  reward  of  a  new  silver  dollar 
as  soon  as  Little  Ike  was  able  to  walk,  without 
falling,  a  — she  kindly  named  a  reasonably  lim- 
ited—  number  of  consecutive  steps. 

The  announcement  of  this  munificent  offer  made 
Neel's  very  blood  tingle  through  and  through  him. 
He  said  to  several  of  his  companions  that  he  felt  it 
in  his  bones  that  he  would  win,  and  that  in  shorter 
time  than  people  expected.  His  mind  began  to 
revolve  big  thoughts  regarding  suitable  investment 
of  the  reward  he  was  destined  to  realize. 
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It  came  to  pass,  before  a  very  long  time,  that  a 
friendship,  or  something  like  it,  rose  between 
them.  A  boy  can  manage  a  boy,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  such  management  as  Little  Ike  needed, 
better  than  a  girl  can. 

Difficult  as  the  case  was,  yet  the  feeling  in  Neel's 
bones  continuing  to  encourage  and  urge,  he  sought 
with  persistence  for  expedients  whose  repeated 
failures  may  have  fretted,  even  disgusted  him,  but 
never  drove  him  even  to  a  thought  of  remitting 
them.  Sometimes,  when  both  were  in  hilarious 
mood,  Neel  would  sing  and  dance  jigs  with  utmost 
vigor,  and,  standing  his  audience  upon  its  legs, 
invite  and  tempt  it  to  imitate  his  own  ecstatic 
agility.  The  said  audience  occasionally  would  take 
two  or  three  steps,  but  then,  frightened  by  this 
temerity,  it  would  stop  and  totter.  Then  the 
exhibitor,  dreading  the  discouraging  effects  of  a 
fall,  would  snatch  his  audience  into  his  arms,  and 
praise  it  to  the  very  skies. 

"  You  docs  beat  queation  ! "  muttered  Neel  one 
day,  in  disgust  at  such  long-continued  delay  in  the 
realization  of  his  hopes.  "  Boy,  you  des'  like  a 
t'yarpin,  dat  won'  move  'cep'n'  folks  put  coal 
o'  fire  on  his  back, —  an'  dat  whut  I  gwine  do  wid 
you." 

Though  remembering  his  mistress's  injunction 
that  he  was  always  to  see  to  it  that  the  child  should 
not  be  hurt,  yet  it  occurred  to  him  to  turn  his  dis- 
cipline from  the  sportive  to  the  serious,  with  pru- 
dent intention,  however,  to  stop  far  on  this  side  of 
the  tragic.  Luxurious  as  Little  Ike  was,  he  was  not 
insensible  to  fear.  Various  objects  of  fright,  some 
real,  others  imaginary,  Neel  had  purposely  exag- 
gerated ;  and  sometimes  when  his  pupil  would  be 
standing  with  his  face  toward  the  house  and  his 
back  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  Neel  would  suddenly 
ejaculate,  "Dar  dey  come  now,  dis  minute  !  "  and 
then  start  as  if  in  utmost  terror  he  were  going  to 
flee  away  alone.  Then  Little  Ike,  lifting  his 
voice  to  its  highest,  would  plunge  forward,  and 
just  before  he  would  have  fallen,  Neel  would 
rescue  him  and  scamper  away  with  his  precious 
charge. 

What  he  meant  by  "  dey  "  Little  Ike  well  under- 
stood to  be  a  very  large  pig  of  the  breed  called 
"razor-back,"  which  nosed  about  the  horse-lot, 
and,  whenever  possible,  entered  the  yard.  Its 
normal  state  seemed  to  be  one  of  raging  hunger. 
A  convicted,  reckless  thief,  even  a  robber,  time 
and  time  again,  and  that  in  the  broad  daylight, 
had  it  been  run  out  of,  not  only  the  yard,  the  gar- 
den, the  patches  around,  but  the  kitchen, —  yea, 
the  very  piazza  of  the  white  house.  Little  Ike 
stood,  perhaps  I  should  more  properly  say  sat,  in 
mortal  fear  of  "  Ole  Flop-ear,"  as  this  beast  was 
named. 


.«^l 


UTTUt  IKl  TtMfUIK. 
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N«tl  OMignMtilMffd  iNiOMtf  on  iIm  Mpvffor  «A*  fNvffcliiif  loaia  «l  •  »mt^  .«i>  ilwi 

Mcv  of  tilt  Mfw  nMiliod  ovff  iliot#  Umi  W  InmI  iIM  wiA*  sbovi  Midwnf  iMfwcva  i  W  gf 

P9cn  vinpKijruig  uMmomv*  wmv  voMr«    ii  w  oth  ■  otvp  whw 

"I 'itihottfi*ferdiltfollir,  mirt'^*'lM«Mllo  ilf  Ibt, y«t  IwMHig to iMad Im kmd. « 

Mri.  TraipUii,  OM  diy.    **  U*U' llw  tf«i*  todi  Imi  NmI  iom.    jM  M  iImi  mmmh  oy 

•cb'n  Mvpt  fer  drm  yon  bid  ofl^**  ifipiHid  M  dw  gvMr  aad  ivM 

"All  htthi.  Ned,**  iIm  MWMinil.    *M  Vt  a  ibraHb  (M  FitM>    C«ltof  bto  tym 

braml'ncw  dolUr.  to  bHilil  yoM  cm  •••  yvm  kta  dl  ofMiMlt  KmI  flNs**-*!  mAHt  i»  iW  fMti 

m  it.     Hut  miml.  yati  «rv  noi  le  hri  litoi  gic  ttlM  M»  iMdl,  ilw«  •  todwt  ^v 

Hmm"  alov««fctflriMkMH..^|..g.«Mclited 


Flop  nr 
■t  wote 


"  Oh,  no  *in,  be  thVn'  git  hartcd." 
Like  other  luxurious  ttms  vhmmts^  LictJe  Ike  wm 
accustomed  to  take,  for  an  hour  or  two  after  din- 
ner, a  siesta.  Dinner  o«-er,  he  would  be  disnitMcd 
by  his  mammy  with  a  piece  of  bread  aaooed 
with  gravy,  and  aftcnr.ird  set  down  by  Ned  in 
a  comfortable  place  where  be  aooa  dropped 
asJccp.  One  afternoon  the  mammy  ordered  Neel 
not  to  {^  beyond  the  readi  of  her  own  caU  and 
that  of  Little  Ike.  and  directed  that  as  soon  as  the 
latter  should  fall  asleep,  he  should  return  in  order 
to  draw  and  bring  to  her  ftom  the  wdl  several  paib 
of  water. 
Neel  bestowed  bb  diarge  snugly  between  two 


from  hts  advance.  Rctwatof  oa  lipioe,  he  fsr^ 
ctvciy  wtiwucw  ne  nrtao  tom  Mi  orottCr*  ■mm^ 
and  wiapped  it  in  a  fcid  of  his  gTOcnL  TWs  ho 
dkl  in  order  to  prevent  Old  F1op<or  i 
ing  it,  if  the  pig  dMndd  art  eyes  «poa  ic 
posnng  that  way.  Hio  hope  waolhat  the  driUi 
be  awakened  by  its  uwveiuentt  am 
and,  finding  none  near  to  defiver  froni  its  JB«i^ 
avail  hfanself  of  those  legs  (loochhig  whidi  it 
was  Neefs  settled  opiaion  that  it  was  high  liae 
that  Litde  Ike  knew  what  ihey  were  amde  iv), 
and  woold  accoipBA  at  leMt  dK  «epa  that 
were  yef  lacking  to  Cbe  cooipleflKnt  so  cngenjr 
dewed. 

Then  Ned  went  npidly  to  the  kitchen,  took  the 
«ater-pafl  and  repaired  to  the  «dL  Tbe  bwdeet 
had  just  reached  tbe  bottom  when  was  heard  the 
first  of  a  series  of  shrieks  that  sounded  as  if  Little 
Ike  was  doing  his  best.     Kilchf  ii  Imwini  m  hand. 
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mother  Judy  ran  to  the  door  and  rushed  out,  doing 
her  best  also,  in  that  line.  Mrs.  Templin,  dropping 
her  sewing,  came  forth,  and  she  ran  screaming. 
Neel  left  the  well-bucket  where  it  was,  and  he  ran 
screaming.  The  hands  who  were  at  work  in  a 
field  near  by  came  running,  the  women  screaming 
in  concert,  although  having  no  conception  what  it 
was  all  about.  Above  all,  as  well  it  might,  rose 
the  voice  of  Little  Ike. 

This  is  what  had  happened. 

Old  Flop-ear,  having  been  actually  invited  within 
the  yard,  marched  in.  Following  Ncel  a  few  steps, 
hoping  he  had  something,  the  beast  turned  from 
the  walk  and  began  on  a  search.  When  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  white  oak,  attracted  by  the  smell 
of  the  bread,  it  approached,  and  after  a  second's 
nosing,  suddenly  snatched  the  tempting  morsel, 
folded  as  it  was  in  Ike's  clothes.  On  Little  Ike's 
awakening  and  uttering  his  first  scream,  the  pig 


treat.  As  the  animal  made  its  first  grab,  one  of 
its  feet  was  planted  upon  another  part  of  the  boy's 
clothing,  and  the  part  already  seized  was  torn 
away.     Holding  to  this,  Flop-ear  ran  on. 

Now  what  would  you  guess  was  done  by  Little 
Ike  then  and  there?  No  sooner  did  he  find  him- 
self aloof  from  the  spoiler  than  —  being  convinced 
that  the  pig,  after  devouring  what  it  already  had, 
would  return  for  the  rest  of  him,  and  feeling 
throughout  his  whole  being  that  his  only  hope  of 
rescue  lay  in  his  legs  —  he  rose,  and  yet  scream- 
ing, made  for  the  kitchen.  Past  Neel,  past  his 
mammy,  past  his  mistress  who  called  to  him  in 
vain  in  the  midst  of  his  rush,  he  halted  not  until 
he  had  reached  the  kitchen  step.  Quickly  climb- 
ing this,  he  entered,  and  was  in  the  act  of  shutting 
the  door  —  and  that  with  a  slam!  —  when  over- 
taken by  his  pursuers. 

The  mistress  had  to  sit  idle  for  a  while,  until 


'  THE    PIG    WHEELED, 


AND    YET    HOLDING    TO     ITS     PRIZE,     SOUGHT    THE    GATE,     DRAGGING    AFTER     IT    THE    VICTIM     OF    THE 
AUDACIOUS    ROBBERY." 


wheeled,  and  yet  holding  to  its  prize,  sought  the 
gate,  dragging  after  it  the  victim  of  the  audacious 
robbery.  The  scene  was  appalling.  By  good  luck 
however,  it  happened  that  Flop-ear,  having  cleared 
the  gate,  paused  a  moment  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting a  surer  grip  preparatory  for  more  rapid  re- 


she  could,  recover  from  her  laughter.  In  this 
every  one  joined  heartily,  except  the  mother.  In- 
dignation, and  not  mirthfulness,  was  now  agitating 
her. 

"  Ef  I  had  o'  known  dat,  I  'd  o'  sot  Ole  Flop-ear 
atter  yer  a  year  ago !     Whut  der  marter  wid  your 


kl 
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tnwf  Ml'  cC  I  'm  fefximl  I  K«iM  m«  ym  gH  If." 

PoiiiblyliltdiifloMUrvcMidorieMaMllMMN       ^ 
ttntU  MMaa  unt  alltrwaid  ««i«  lawwuly  kaomu   tee 


toilMkaiil)r«f  ikt 


wn.iJ    ri-.A-iuwLb  I.N   iiKiii:>ii   i.MiiA. 
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OntL  of  Um  I 
iii(  pofftiOM  Of   my  If  ■wit 
A^-*"!  Um  World  o«  • 
."*   «M  tlw  rtdi 

'  ••  •  •  •  tu. 

ST. 


*-^ 


it4\rlrdon  in. 

Iccn  hundrctt  mile*  tti 

brtMti,  Mnouih.andwell- 

the     Ancst    boulevanb 

in  the  tuburbt  or  parks 

American  city.     And  for 

considerable  distance  Ihb 

highway,  known  as    the 

Trunk  Road,  b  converted 

a  splendid  avenue  by  rows 

shade  trees  on  cither  side. 

Chief  among  these  trees 

are  the  heel,  nim,  pcepul 

.ind  banyan:  all  of  which 

the  Hindoos  have  in\-ested 

with  the  odor  of  sanctity*, 

as  representing  some  one 

of  the  numerous  gods  they 

wv>r>hip.       Now   and    then 

I  cuuc  to  a  tree,  die  tntnk 

of  which  was  fimtastically  streaked  with  red  paint. 

These  were  trees  especially  stlecttd  for  wowhip; 

and  often  a  number  of  natives  woald  be  ranged  in 

a  circle  about  such  a  tree,  bowing  themselves  to 

the  ground  and  offering  up  their  prayers  lo  the 


«hc 

^He  Gfiad  Trank  Road 

i  Trvnk  Umd  aad  fttoO 

i  the  viOafes,  art 
m  the  pretence  of  man  as  ilw  < 
that  so  prowOy  tinrt  aboM  dM  lawn  of  an  AflKrf- 

The  fiason  fv  dMir  fumtutm  b  tand  in  tkt 
fret  dttt  dMy  also,  in 

in  belli  dw  ^ftffffttl  and 

Iwld  Mcicd  by  dM  Hindooa.    Tlw 

way,  bccanse  they  art  bdd  ncred  to 
god  Kartikeya.  In  niyd>i>linh,Bl  dnm 
gods  made  war  apon  eadl  odMr,  dds  dciiy,  Ike 
"Cod  of  War,  and  Crafnilirtnii  of  dw  Annies 
ofdMGodi,*  wMbcieved  tofide  tobaolenpoa 
a  peacncfc  In  wwrqiifnn  of  Ais  tisdhiiM,  the 
piotts  Hindoo  thinks  il  sacrikge  to  hann  dto  anp* 
tialfawl,  or  in  any  way  to  skow  k  dbneipecc. 

The  Ra|p«t  warriors  nsed  to  go  towarwcnring 

peaoock*feaifcefs  in  Ikeir  tuifranti.  and  even  now 

they  believe  tkat  ikeae  fowls  sacaa  wkcn  ikejr 

heartknnder,  becanse  dM  noise  is  ndMnken  for 

the  din  of  bank.    It  waatoinea  prettfMgkcto 

tee  these  brilltant-planiaged  birds  stalking  abeet 

00  the  Grand  Tnmk  Road,  kal^taae  in  dMir 

sacred secnnty DonitooleMniion.    Astkeyt 

ted  prawDy  abent,  or  stood  sifli  andsprend  1 

flo^gaons  tails,  it  secnMd  toinentand  1 

sndi  bright  omanMnls  of  tke  Jnngle  ihiialil  be 

protected  6001  wsnton  wiolence  at  the  hands  of 


In  certain  disliicis  dM  Briiitb 
made  laws  fcabtddag  the  sfcoeting  of  pia  foali  bf 
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English  hunting-parties,  or  by  soldiers  from  the 
garrisons.  This  is  done  from  the  respect  that  the 
government  always  desires  to  show  to  the  religious 
prejudices  of  the  natives.  In  other  provinces, 
however,  the  natives,  while  they  refrain  from 
molesting  the  sacred  fowls  themselves,  offer  no 
objections  to  the  shooting  of  them  by  English 
sportsmen. 

Where  there  are  no  native  prejudices  to  be  con- 
sulted, the  government  rather  encourages  the 
sport  than  otherwise.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  garrisons  are  usually  keen  sportsmen,  and 
every  facility  is  granted  them  for  pea-fowl  hunting, 
because  the  sport  is  considered  excellent  train- 
ing in  the  use  of  fire-arms.  The  true  Anglo- 
Indian  sportsman  scorns  to  shoot  pea-fowl  with 
anything  but  a  rifle,  because,  with  a  shot-gun,  the 
sport  is  little  else  than  mere  slaughter.  With  a 
rifle,  however,  the  killing  becomes  a  matter  of 
skill,  and  soldiers  who  spend  a  good  share  of  their 
time  in  shooting  at  flying  peacocks  with  their 
rifles,  would  be  sure  to  acquit  themselves  all  the 
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more  creditably  as  sharp-shooters  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

In  some  of  the  garrisons  I  visited,  a  subject  of 
great  rivalry  among  the  soldier-sportsmen  was  the 
bringing  in  of  the  finest  tails.  A  soldier  who 
could  boast  of  having,  by  the  prowess  of  his  own 
rifle,  secured  a  very  fine  peacock-tail,  was  as 
proud  of  the  trophy  as  an  American  backwoods- 
man of  the  finest  pair  of  antlers.     The  choicest 


tails  were  generally  spread  out  upon  the  barrack- 
wall,  each  above  the  cot  of  the  soldier  who  had 
brought  it  in.  The  officers'  mess-room,  the 
canteen,  library,  and  other  public  quarters,  were 
usually  decorated  with  several  splendid  tails, 
presented  by  the  successful  peacock-hunters  of 
the  garrison.  If  I  had  so  desired,  I  might  have 
packed  a  good-sized  box  with  the  fine  tails  offered 
me  as  presents  by  the  soldier  sportsmen  of  various 
garrisons. 

Wild  pea-fowls  are  very  good  eating.  When  the 
soldiers  shoot  a  plump  young  fowl,  they  generally 
bring  it  home  and  turn  it  over  to  the  mess  cooks. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  a  dinner  of  a  fine 
young  pea-hen  at  an  up-country  cantonment  one 
day.  The  meat  was  dark,  not  unlike  the  flesh  of 
the  prairie-chicken,  and  of  excellent  flavor;  but, 
like  the  prairie-chicken,  rather  deficient  in  juici- 
ness. It  reminded  me  very  much  of  the  flesh  of  a 
tender  wild-turkey. 

The  only  time  I  took  part  in  a  pea-fowl  hunt 
was  for  an  hour  or  so,  one  evening.  I  was  staying 
overnight  at  the  bungalow  of 
an  English  civil-engineer,  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  Ganges  Canal, 
near  Shikababad.  Several  young 
Englishmen  were  also  staying 
with  my  host  to  enjoy  a  few  days' 
pea-fowl  shooting  and  wild-boar 
baiting.  Near  the  bungalow  was 
an  extensive  tract  of  luxuriant 
tiger-grass,  in  which  both  wild- 
pigs  and  pea-fowls  were  found  in 
great  abundance.  The  young 
gentlemen  had  beaten  the  tiger- 
grass  every  day  for  a  week  pre- 
vious, so  that  the  game  had 
become  rather  wild  and  wary. 
Pea-fowls  were  still  there  in 
plenty,  however,  and  scarcely  a 
minute  passed  without  our  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of  a  golden  and 
blue  form  gliding  swiftly  through 
the  rank  grass. 

We  were  armed  with  small-bore 
rifles,  and  made  a  point  of  never 
shooting  at  our  lovely  game  un- 
less we  felt  pretty  sure  of  bringing 
them  down.  Numbers  escaped  without  a  shot  being 
fired,  because  we  always  objected  to  shooting  ran- 
dom shots,  which  might  maim  the  pea-fowls  with- 
out our  being  able  to  bag  them.  The  size  and  the 
bright  plumage  of  the  game,  made  them  an  easy 
prey  to  our  bullets,  whenever  we  obtained  a  good 
shot ;  and,  by  taking  proper  precautions,  we 
bagged  seven  fowls,  without  letting  a  single 
wounded  bird  escape. 
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A  CIIINESK   STORY. 


BV  W.  j.  llAIIMn. 


Two  yowif,  neoT'ttiglilcd  Mlowt,  Chang  ami 

Ching, 
Over  their  chopttkks  kllx  chattering, 
Fell  to  dbputing  which  could  tec  the  be*; . 
At  la»l,  they  pUnncd  to  put  it  to  the  tcM. 
Said  Chang,  **  A  marble  tablet,  lo  I  bear. 
It  placed  upon  the  Bo-bee  temple  Dear, 
With  an  inscripiion  on  it.     Let  at  go 
And  read  it  (since  )'ou  %-aunt  )t>ttr  optka  to). 
Standing  together  at  a  certain  place 
In  front,  where  we  the  Ictten  juM  may  trace ; 
Then  he  who  quickest  read*  tbe  intcrtption  there. 
The  palm  for  keenest  eyes  hencelbrth  ihall  bear." 
Agreed,"  said  Ching,  "  but  let  us  try  it  soon : 
Suppose  we  say  to-morrow  afternoon.** 
Nay,  not  so  soon,**  aid  Chang ;  **  I  'm  bound 

to  go 
To-morrow  a  day's  ride  from  Hoang-Ho, 
And  &ha*n*t  be  ready  till  the  following  day : 
At  ten  A.  M.,  on  Thursday,  let  us  say.** 

So  't  was  arranged ;  but  Ching  was  wide-awake : 
Time  by  the  forelock  he  resolved  to  take; 
And  to  the  temple  went  at  once,  and  read 
Upon  the  tablet,  "  To  the  illustrious  dead. 
The  chief  of  mandarins,  the  great  Gob-BMig.'* 
Scarce  had  he  gone  when  stealthily  came  Chang, 
Who  read  the  same :  but.  peering  doaer,  be 
Spied  in  a  comer,  what  Ching  had  failed  to  see. 
The  wxirds,  **  This  tablet  b  erected  here 
By  those  to  whom  the  great  Gob-Bang  was  dear.** 


So  oa  iIm  appotaMd  dojr— 

As  babe*,  of  com — ikcM 

And  took  tbetf  distant  tiatioo :  and  Cbiog  said, 

I  can  read,  plawly,  '  To  tbc  iQMlriooa  dcod. 

The  cbkf  of  msndsrins,  tbe  great  Coll  Boog.** 

And  is  tbai  all  tlurt  foo  can  spcO  ?  "  arid  ChiMif. 

I  tee  arhat  yoo  hovo  vcod,  bot  MfdMnMNC, 

In  wnillef  KUCfa,  lowd  the  mopie  ouov, 

Qoile  pUa, « Tbfa  tablet  1*  cfocMd  hoe 

By  those  to  whom  tbe  great  Cob^Baag  *» 

dear.*** 
My  tharp^yed  fneod,  they  are  ooc  there,**  Mid 

Ching. 
They  are,**  said  Chang,  "iff  tee  anytbiag ; 
And  dear  as  daylight.*'    **  Patent  eyca,  indeed. 
Yon  have  !**  cried  Ching.  •*  Do  yon  think  I  CBn\ 

read?" 
'  Not  at  this  diMnnoe  aa  I  can,**  Chang  «id, 
'  If  what  yon  aay  yon  saw  b  all  yon  read.** 

In  fine,  they  quarreled,  and  their  wrath  inocased. 
Till  Chang  said,  "  Let  ns  leave  it  lo  the  priest ; 
Lo !  here  he  comes  to  meiet  ns."    '*  It  b  weQ,** 
Said  booea  Ching.  **  no  falsehood  wjD  he  leO.** 

Tbe  good  man  beard  their  artlem  story  duongh. 
And  said,  **  I  think,  dear  ws,  thoe  nnnt  be  fina 
Blessed  with  such  wondroos  eyes  as  those  }o<iwear» 
There  b  no  tablet  with  inscripcioo  there ! 
There  was  one,  it  b  trae ;  *t  was  moved  away. 
And  \-oa  plain  tablet  plaoed  thoe  restefday.* 


By  Charles  Barnard. 


Eliza  Hamilton  was  bom  on  the  Hudson 
River,  somewhere  between  Albany  and  Catskill. 
Her  mother's  home  was  the  good  boat  "Betsey 
Jane,"  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  whereof  Mr.  Thomas 
Hamilton  was  owner  and  sailing-master.  Eliza  and 
the  "  Betsey  Jane  "  began  life  about  the  same  time, 
for  the  boat  was  on  her  first  trip  down  the  Hudson 
when  the  little  child  came  to  live  on  board.  So  it 
happened  that  Eliza  had  always  been  upon  a  canal- 
boat,  and  had  hardly  ever  spent  a  night  in  a  house 
on  shore. 

The  "  Betsey  Jane"  was  her  home,  and  her  little 
chamber  was  a  state-room.  The  boat  was  a  large 
and  fine  one,  ninety-seven  feet  long  and  eighteen 
feet  wide  on  deck.  It  was  eight  and  a  half  feet 
deep,  and,  when  empty,  stood  more  than  seven 
feet  out  of  water.  The  bows  were  high  and  very 
full,  or  round,  and  the  stern  was  nearly  square, 
and  there  was  a  great  square  rudder  behind.  Near 
the  bows  was  a  windlass,  and  a  small  raised  deck 
which  made  the  roof  of  a  cabin  used  as  a  stable 
for  the  two  horses.  At  the  stern  was  another 
house,  or  raised  deck,  about  three  feet  high.  This 
had  two  square  windows  in  front,  looking  toward 
the  bows,  and  three  on  each  side ;  and  there  were 
green  blinds,  made  to  slide  before  the  windows. 
Inside  the  windows  were  lace  curtains  fastened 
back  with  blue  ribbons ;  but  each  window  was  so 
small  that,  when  Eliza  looked  out,  her  round  face 
nearly  filled  it.  At  the  back  of  the  house  was  a 
door,  a  very  strange  door;  one  half  opened  on 
hinges  and  the  other  half  slid  back  over  the  roof 
Before  this  door  was  the  great  wooden  tiller  for  the 
rudder ;  and  near  it  a  hatch  opening  down  into 
the  hold  of  the  boat.  The  top  of  the  house  was 
flat  and  made  a  big  outdoor  table,  where,  in  pleas- 
ant weather,  the  family  often  had  dinner  and  sup- 
per. In  summer,  there  was  also  an  awning,  or  big 
flat  tent,  covering  the  after  part  of  the  deck,  house 
and  all.  The  great  clear  deck,  with  its  two  hatches, 
was  Eliza's  playground,  while  inside  the  house, 
below  the  deck,  was  the  strange  little  home  where 


she  lived  a  happy  life  with  her  father,  mother,  and 
baby  brother. 

Fi"om  the  door  you  went  down  five  steps  to  the 
kitchen,  parlor,  and  sitting-room,  all  in  one, —  the 
queerest  place  that  ever  was  seen.  It  was  a  square 
room,  with  windows  near  the  ceiling  on  two  sides, 
and  two  narrow  doors  opposite  the  entrance. 
There  was  a  tiny  stove  tucked  away  under  the 
deck,  and  there  was  just  room  for  one  table  and 
four  chairs.  Around  the  walls,  on  three  sides, 
were  drawers  and  closets,  —  lockers  they  were 
called, —  so  that  while  the  room  was  too  small  for 
much  furniture,  the  lockers  were  really  bookcase, 
bureau,  sideboard,  and  all.  The  two  doors  opened 
into  the  tiny  state-rooms  —  one  for  Eliza,  and  one 
for  her  father  and  mother  and  the  baby.  Her  bed 
was  the  oddest  thing  imaginable ;  only  one  foot 
high,  and  tucked  away  under  the  deck  like  a  berth 
in  a  ship.  There  was  a  carpet,  and  pictures,  and  a 
clock,  nice  curtains,  and  a  chair ;  and  it  was  home, 
if  it  was  afloat.  You  may  be  sure  Eliza  thought 
it  was  as  sweet  a  home  as  any  in  the  world. 

Although  Eliza  Hamilton  lived  on  a  canal-boat, 
and  her  home  was  always  afloat,  she  went  to  school, 
in  Jersey  City,  half  of  every  year.  From  April  to 
November,  she  sailed  and  sailed,  backward  and 
forward,  hardly  stopping  more  than  for  a  day  at  a 
time,  between  Buffalo,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  New  York, 
by  the  sea.  From  November  to  April,  the  "  Betsey 
Jane  "  lay  at  anchor  in  the  basin  of  the  Morris  and 
Essex  Canal,  at  Jersey  City.  Here  were  scores  of 
other  boats  just  like  this  one,  and  each  with  a  family 
aboard,  all  closely  side  by  side  in  the  water,  thus 
making  a  great  floating  village.  Eliza  could  walk 
from  boat  to  boat  all  through  the  fleet ;  she  could 
visit  the  other  girls  at  their  boats,  or  cross  the 
planks  to  the  shore  and  go  with  them  to  school  in 
the  city. 

Thus,  for  her,  every  year  was  divided  into  tw;o 
parts:  the  summer,  when  the  boat  sailed  and 
sailed,  day  and  night,  always  going  on  and  on 
through  daylight  and  dark ;  and  the  winter,  when 
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New  York.  They  had  come  for  leveral 
days  and  ni);hts  thnni^h  the  canal,  much 
in  the  usual  way;  ihc  hones  walked 
along  the  bank,  and  her  father  steerad 
the  boat.  Sometimes  EUta  rode  tbe 
horse,  or  held  the  tiller  to  steer,  while 
her  father  went  down  to  dinner  or  tapper.  At 
other  times  she  sat  on  top  of  the  hooae,  played 
dolb  upon  the  deck,  or  helped  her  nodier  take 
care  of  baby.  The  steering  was  lometimea  hard, 
but  she  could  always  manage  the  boat,  and  knew 
how  to  move  the  rudder  to  make  the  **  Betsey 
J.inc**  keep  just  the  right  place  in  the 
neither  bumping  her  (at  nose  into  the 
running  it  into  the  passing  boats. 

At  Troy,  the  pfamkwas  bid  to  Uie  bank,  and  tbe 
horses  walked  on  board,  and  went  to  dwir  state- 
room at  the  bows.    Tug-boats  broogbt  together  a 


low  dadc  were 
were  coded  foor  gienl 
over  tbe  water  to  tbe  fear 
of  tbe  tow. 

Tne  nrsi  loar  oont 
from  Lafce  ^^oanioaun. 
Kffffts^  foar  abreast* 
oais,  and  grain.    Nest 
and  two;  and  then  one  mofv, 
alL    Tbe  "Betsey  jane"  waa  Ibe 
of  the  last  pair;  andnadKodd 
dMoAerboat,  dwre  was  dear 
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As  the  boats  were  lashed  side  by  side,  with  the 
bows  of  one  close  to  the  stern  of  the  one  in  front, 
and  as  there  were  planks  laid  from  boat  to  boat, 
it  was  easy  to  go  from  one  end  of  the  tow  to  the 
other.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  children  on 
board,  and  Eliza  had  plenty  of  playmates.  Two 
hours  a  day  she  studied  with  her  mother  in  the 
cabin,  and  part  of  the  time  she  took  care  of  her 
baby  brother.  The  rest  of  the  day  she  was  at 
liberty  to  roam  at  will  all  over  the  fleet,  leaping 
lightly  from  boat  to  boat.  She  visited  the  two 
nice  girls  on  the  "Sunrise,"  of  Syracuse;  played 
dolls  with  the  lame  girl  on  the  "  Ticonderoga," 
of  Whitehall ;  or  joined  the  boys  and  girls  who 
played  school  on  the  white  deck  of  the  "  Polly 
Stevens,"  of  Troy.    Of  course,  they  could  not  play 


ELIZA    SAT    AT    THE    SIDE    OF    THE    DECK-HOUSE    LOOKING 
WISTFULLY    AFTER    THEM." 

tag,  use  roller-skates,  or  trundle  hoops  on  the  deck 
of  a  canal-boat;  but  they  often  played  jump-rope, 
jackstones,  and  "housekeeping." 

The  weather  was  beautiful ;  and,  while  they  were 
playing,  the  tow  moved  steadily  forward  with  a 
smooth  and  easy  motion  that  was  delightful.  They 
had  passed  the  Catskills  at  sunrise.  Eliza  helped 
wash  the  dishes  at  Saugerties,  studied  at  Rondout, 


and  played  with  the  other  girls  all  the  way  down 
to  Poughkeepsie.  After  supper,  it  was  said,  there 
would  be  a  concert  on  board  the  "  Schoharie,"  of 
Buffalo.  Everybody  was  anxious  to  go,  and  Eliza 
got  out  her  blue  frock  with  the  white  bows,  to  go 
with  her  father.  But  she  could  n't  go,  for  Mother 
had  been  ironing  all  the  afternoon  on  deck,  and 
needed  a  change ;  so  Eliza  must  stay  at  home  and 
take  care  of  the  baby  brother.  She  was  dreadfully 
disappointed,  and  perhaps,  when  she  put  away  the 
blue  frock  in  its  locker,  there  was  a  tear  or  two  on 
its  white  ribbons. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  when  her  parents  took  a 
lantern  to  go,  over  the  boats,  to  the  concert.  Eliza 
sat  at  the  side  of  the  deck-house  looking  wistfully 
after  them,  and  as  they  crossed  to  the  boat  ahead 
she  heard  her  mother  say  that  the  tow-line 
ought  to  be  repaired,  as  it  was  nearly  worn 
out.  Her  father  said  he  would  mend  it  in 
the  morning,  and  then  they  were  gone. 
Eliza  watched  the  lantern,  dancing  over  the 
decks  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  with 
just  a  little  sigh,  she  went  downstairs  to  the 
cabin.  Sarah  Tuttle,  of  the  "  Flying  Fish," 
had  lent  her  a  story-book,  and  she  sat  down 
to  read  it.  The  door  over  her  head  was 
open,  and  once  in  a  while  she  caught  a  note 
of  the  music  as  it  came  floating  over  the 
water. 

She  had  been  reading  for  some  time  when 
she  heard  the  deep  droning  whistle  of  the 
tow-boat.     Then,  after  a  little  pause,  came 
another   whistle.      She   knew  by  this   that 
there  was  a  steamer  coming  up  the  river. 
Presently   she    heard    the    beating    of    the 
steamer's  paddles,  and  knew  from  the  sound 
•v         that  it  was  a  large  boat.     She  heard  it  pass 
',    ,    quite   near ;    and   then,  as  the  sound   died 
«  1     away,    the   boat   slowly  rolled  from  side  to 
J"       side.      She  looked  up  from  her  book  to  see 
if  baby   brother   had    stirred.       Not  much 
danger.     He  had  slept  through  many  a  long 
voyage,. and  the  waves  seemed  to  make  his 
home  all  a  rocking-cradle. 

Then,  for  a  long  time,  it  was  very  still; 
but  as  the  story-book  was  interesting,  she 
did  not   notice  how  the  time  was  passing. 
When  she  finished  the  book  she  looked  up 
at  the  clock.     Half-past  ten.     She  must  go 
on  deck  to  see  if  Father  and  Mother  were  coming. 
Why,  what  was  this  ?     No  lights  !   had  every- 
body gone  to  bed  ?     No.     That  could  not  be,  for 
there  were  always  lights  burning  on  the  deck  of 
the  last  boat.     No  tow  in  sight  anywhere.     Not 
a  boat  to  be  seen.     She  ran  along  the  deck  to  the 
bow.     She  was  adrift !     The  tow-line  was  broken, 
and  the  "  Betsey  Jane  "  had  separated  from  the 


*»•) 


|l|IOKC5if  AiiKirr. 


TIm  Umi  ImmI  proteblt  iMfifd  vImw  iIm  IwM 

or  ( 


WM  roUed  bjr  ilw  wtlw  oT  Uw 

MHind  In  f«ply.  8ht  f»M  loti  «•  ilw  pwm  mn, 
HItc  i<iukr<l  all  alMMtl  b«r  ever  ihff  gnijr  mhI  mIviii 
wrairr.  Kar  awtty  Mivm  wcf«  the  ivtnMMg  llglMt 
itf  a  lawn.  Hriv  and  ihrtv  on  vmk  Md«  vvft 
liictiis  and  jttti  ■hwd  wvtv  gigMWe  liwdiiMi  blol' 
•  •  >«:  cNii  Iwlf  iIm  tky.  Sh*  kmw  at  omc  «vlMf« 
kiMwa*.  The  ligliM  atlflni  Wife  la  Ncwbwglii 
ihc  Krrat  thidowi  wvn  moiwrtihw,  Ibr  ilw  wm 
iti.i .  >.!•  ring  Um  Hl|ld«ad», dHfttog atong on  Uw 
<  uiirni.  Tbo  low,  Mcr  iIm  **  BclMjr  JMN**  ImoIw 
niltift.  HaU  |toa«  on*  and  waa  «o«  ool  oC  tlglii 
IK-Miml  \Vc«i  l\»toi. 

WImi  tiitl  Um  do?    Run  bodt  lo  llw  oabto  and 
hide  hcncir  in  fright,— or  fcO  on  iIm  dock  and 


le  lalw  adfBMBtft  oT  iIm  wiadL 

**  II  Mm  drtlhi^  ilMa  wmf,  At  aaf  ga 
I  NNM  fig  ap  ioaM  kiad  of  «&** 

pnad  apaa  ilM  iBiwan  kaiclk    H 

aaaai*    Baa  ataaa  a  aaai  hi  aai 
•iMfl  aa  dfck,  aad  paiMag  dit  mmm  ol 
iMoh  MNo  ifca  kaoi,  rfM  llwwai  Ot  iMad 
at  canwf  of  iIm  1atwm4  lHM<ii«  < 


N»ia 


--X-. 


■A«  TWI    boat*   «m«S   kAMHD 


cry  lor  help?  Not  at  alL  She  aaid,  with  a  bca«« 
hcirt,  though  her  voice  was  dialdng: 

"  Mother  will  come  back  lor  me,  and  pethapa  if 
I  (r>-  my  best  to  uke  care  of  Uie  boat,  and  bahjr, 
and  the  horses,  God  win  take  care  of  roc.** 

EiUa  I  lamilton  was  the  captain's  daughter.  She 
ix>uld  handle  an  oar  Uke  a  satk>r,  and  she  knew 
just  how  boats  bcha\-ed,  and  what  roust  be  done 
to  control  them.  The  **  Bct»e>*  Jane "  was  her 
father's  boat,  her  mother's  home.  It  was  worth, 
with  the  horses  and  cargo,  thousands  of  doUan. 
She  must  take  it  sstMy  down  the  river  tiQ  help  or 


keep  it  Headjr.  She  fcstcncJ  a  pK-cc  of  rape  •» 
iheopporiKoonKrof  Ikeaheet,  and  tacdiitatke 
boai4Mok  near  ike  deck.  Widi  a  hMfer  p«or 
of  rape  she  atade  what  aaihas  cal  a 
kae  10  ooatrol  the  aal,  aad  bjr 
the  skle  of  the  boat,  ake  kad  a  *«lrg^<aM 
suL  It  was  a  aaall  aftar,  bat  it  did  tke 
Ske  went  to  ike  siera  aad  poikrd  ike  iflei 
as  iu-  as  ske  ooidd,  aad  ia  a  tew  wtameatm  ike 
"BetKy  Jaae**  obqred  kcr  kcka,  caaK  raaad, 
aad  keaded  dowa-ancaas  stnagkt  far  tke  Uack 
ponab  of  tke  Higklaads. 
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Just  then  "  Nig,"  the  cat,  came  on  deck  and 
began  to  howl  piteously. 

"  Hold  your  tongue !  "  said  Eliza,  "  or  I  '11  throw 
you  overboard !  " 

Poor  child  !  She  did  not  often  speak  so  harshly, 
but  she  was  excited  and  perhaps  terrified  at  the 
creature's  mournful  cries.  She  would  have  caught 
the  cat  and  locked  her  up  in  the  cabin,  but  did 
not  dare  to  leave  the  helm.  The  cat  wandered  all 
over  the  deck,  moaning  and  crying.     Perhaps  a 


Ah,  there  were  the  lights  of  the  hotel  at  West 
Point !  She  knew  the  way  pretty  well ;  and  she 
thought  it  best  to  keep  as  close  to  the  east  shore 
as  was  safe,  in  order  to  steer  clear  of  the  steamers. 
Though  the  breeze  was  strong,  the  "  Betsey  Jane  " 
moved  very  slowly.  Still,  it  did  move,  for  she 
could  see  the  mountains  that  towered  above 
her  on  either  side  slowly  change  their  shapes 
against  the  sky.  There  were  lights  on  the  shore, 
as  she  passed  Cold  Spring,  though  she  could  not 


"  SARAH  TUTTLE,  OF  THE  '  FLYING  FISH,'  HAD  LENT  HER  A  STORY-BOOK,  AND  SHE  SAT  DOWN  TO  READ  IT." 

tear  or  two  came  into  Eliza's  eyes  while  she  clung  see  the  houses  nor  the  iron  foundries.     The  town 

to  the  heavy  tiller.     She  brushed  them  away,  for  and  the  mountains  behind  it  seemed  one  solid  wall 

she  must  see  plainly  in  order  to  steer  clear  of  the  of  blackness, 

rocky  shores.  After  a  while,  Nig  seemed  to  think  better  of  her 


•ROKKM  Aomrr. 


4 


Mgbl,  Md  OHM  m4  MMltd  dam  ip  Din  m  tlM 

•lood  iMuMiif  afBlMl  llw  mWr.    Abl   WkM^  iooIis^m 

ihai  f    A  bnifif  light  wm  •Irisiiig  dMwilir  alMad.  mmI  •(••  i 

Thinklfitf   u   »««   •   MMMMf^  ttglMf  KiH  IlitMglM 

pMhtdUMUlkrovtfwttliallliffrniiglN,   ^.      f«r  MdlW 


«4J 


r  lo  pail  iW  bMi 
pM  M  iMoiWwMtrii 

dbvfodivMi 


v^ 


X 


fMV/ 


BUtA    MCS    A 

the  purpow  of  turning  the  boat  shorewmnL  Then 
came  a  deep  roar,  nuking  the  nMNntains  echo, 
and  she  knew  that  a  train  wat  p— ing  on  the 
railroad.  It  was  the  locomotixx  hendWghl,  which 
&hc  had  miitakea  for  a  steamer,  and  in  a  nooeot 
the  whole  train  swept  past  her,  dote  to  the 
water. 

'*  I  thought  it  was  a  stenmer,  sure !  If  only  I 
had  a  lantern,  I  would  n*t  care,  for  I  might  wave 
it  as  a  signaL  If  a  steamer  dta  come,  I  *U  hug 
the  shore  and  keep  out  of  the  way." 

The  train  passed  on,  the  roar  and  rumble  died 
in  the  distance,  and  the  echoes  seemed  to  go  to 
sleep ;  for  it  was  very  calm  and  stiU. 

'*  I  do  believe  the  wind  'S  gone  down.** 

No.  The  boat  had  sailed  into  a  calm  comer 
under  the  shelter  of  the  mountains.     Elia  ran  far- 


Ahitle 


for 

lo 


**  That  was  hKfcy. 
have  been  agronML 

The  boat  drifted  sfaiggiridy  along 
mittvlcs  and  then  the  wind 
vp  afttn.    Ah,  there  was  the 
anBold  steer  straight  acraas  the 
risk  of  meeting  a  stenncr.    She 
to  hear  the  bating  of  pnddka,  bnt  the 
StiU, —  not  a  soond  aaywlKre.    The  boat 
dose  to  the  friendly  hght-honae,  and  then  « 
dear  across  the  bend  to  the  oppoaiic  side  of 


a  few 


She 
the 


the 


She  now  ran  forward  and  altered  the  sheet  of 
her  leg-o*HnBttoa  sail,  brii^ing  it  back  farther,  far 
now  the  wind  woold  be  abeasa.  She  nnHt  now 
sail  side  to  the  wind,  and  as  the  boot  had  no  keel, 
it  kept  drifting  in  toward  the  Aore;  bat  she  fail 
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she  must  take  the  risk,  in  order  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  the  steamers. 

A  steamboat  hove  in  sight  around  the  next  bend 
below,  just  as  she  had  fixed  the  sail.  She  could  see 
itsredandgreenlights,  andshe  gave  it  a  wide  berth, 


THE    CAPTAIN     OF    THE    TOW-BOAT. 

keeping  close  under  the  shadow  of  the  mountains. 
It  passed  swiftly  and  without  paying  any  attention  to 
her.  In  the  dark,  she  could  not  make  out  what  it 
was.  She  guessed  it  might  be  a  night  passenger- 
boat,  and  was  glad  it  had  gone  past  in  safety. 

The  concert  was  a  fine  one,  and  as  nobody  was 
in  any  hurry  to  get  home,  the  audience  wished 


many  pieces  repeated.  It  was  late  when  the  com- 
pany broke  up  and  scattered  over  the  tow  to  their 
various  boats.  Twice,  on  the  way  home,  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton stopped  at  cabin  doors  to  speak  to  friends, 
and  at  one  place  she  even. waited  to  have  a  cup 
of  tea.  Mr.  Hamilton  said  he 
would  go  on  and  look  after  the 
boat,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  sat  down 
on  the  deck  of  the  "  Flying  Fish  " 
with  Mrs.  Tuttle  and  two  other 
women.  While  they  were  quietly 
sipping  their  tea,  they  heard  loud 
shouts  from  the  direction  of  the 
boats  astern,  and  in  a  moment 
Mr.  Hamilton  came  running  back 
over  the  boats. 

"The  man  on  the  last  boat  has 
been  asleep.  The  '  Betsey  Jane '  is 
adrift  —  lost !  " 

The  news  spread  over  the  entire 
tow  in  an  instant.  Where  did  it 
happen?  When  did  she  break 
away  ?  It  might  have  happened 
hours  and  hours  ago,  and  perhaps 
the  boat  was  then  drifting  about, 
miles  astern. 

Eliza's  mother  heard  the  news 
calmly,  without  a  word.  She  mere- 
ly picked  up  a  lantern  and  reso- 
lutely started  off  over  the  tow  as 
fast  as  she  could  walk  toward  the 
tow-boat. 

"  Where  are  you  going  and 
what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  said 
the  people. 

"  I  'm  going  to  take  the  steam- 
boat if  it  is  possible,  and  go  back 
for  my  children." 

All  the  men  said  it  could  not 
be  done.  The  captain  would  not 
stop  for  the  lost  boat.  The 
"Betsey  Jane"  would  certainly 
drift  ashore.  No  harm  would  ever 
come  to  it,  stranded  high  and  dry, 
and  they  could  take  a  boat  and 
row  back  and  find  it. 

"  My  children  are  on  board. 
Some  steamer  will  run  them  down 
in  the  dark." 
This  seemed  only  too  likely,  and  they  all  ran 
on  toward  the  head  of  the  tow;  and  in  a  moment 
or  two  there  were  half  a  hundred  men  and  women 
gathered  on  the  great  piles  of  lumber  on  the  forward 
boats.  The  tow  by  this  time  had  passed  West  Point, 
and  was  approaching  the  great  bend  just  above 
lona  Island.  The  men  shouted  and  called  to  the 
steamer,  but  there  was  no  reply.    The  noise  of  the 
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MflM  flfOWMQ  IMV  VOiOM  MM  IM  ' 

MMdiljf  ofi«  dragfifig  tlivm  all  fiiffli«r  and  bfilirr 
•wiiy  from  the  loMbMl.  Thtutmmmwmtwokmm' 
dnd  ImI  aImnkI,  and  ili«  water  ««•  bfiaicii  iMo 
ctvamy  wavva  by  bcf  (fvat  paaawc*  Tkvjr  ■••w 
Jtt»l  ihvn  rodiidtog  iIm  curvo,  mmI  <i««fy  out  aald 
tht  eaptaln  wovld  not  Mof  «  damnum 

placet  M  ih«  poor  mollirt  (4ad  ikciv in 

the  cfilit  itiittii'windt  whtiv  ib«  toni,  UMlWiliW. 
low  crrpt  ruund  Uw  Iwod  in  iIm  Wacli  and  lilfM 
river. 

At  lAvt  a  Doal  was  InwvfOd  OVffvOMVt  HM  Mr* 
and  Mnk.  lUmtllon  nmt  two  OMl  fttiHd  10 OMdl 
up  «ill«  Ihr  »lr4ittrf.  Iljr  holdlOf  00  10  tfW  lOW* 
til}:  linr*    ihry    iiMn4i;r(|    to   drag   tjHWIHIl'll    Op 

(••  h.  r  low  •irrti  ami  dlmb  oboofd,  liovlog  itw 
Immi  tUiuiiit:  •>•«  iIk  cfoomjr  waiar  to  iko  wolio  of 
iho  tteamer. 

in  a  momeni  the  poor  mother  cUmhed  tfie  wtod* 
tnu  «iAir«  In  Ihr  toAy  pitoi'lMMiM  wheiv  the  eaptato 
•IimnI  oi  iltc  wheel. 

'Oh.  ftlrt     The  Immi  to  IcNi.** 

"  Well,  iHAnn.  I  oin'l  help  ii.  The  »u»n  «m 
h-Mitl  muM  k>ok  mil  (or  her." 

"  There  *•  nobodx  oo  board  but  two  little  chll* 
drrn." 

Thr  *  tp!  V  '  uy  a  word  for  a  moment, 

w\\  then  hr  the  window  and  looked  all 

.ilktui  over  the  black  river,  aa  If  •marching  for 
Miineihini;. 

"  We  cin't  ftiop  hcrc>.  I  11  go  on  to  the  bay  at 
Poektkill.  and " 

"Oh,  Mr,  canH  )-ou  uke  the  Meamer  back ? ** 

**  Just  what  I  was  thinking  o*  dotog,—  but  we 
mutt  <ind  a  place  to  anchor  the  tow,  fiiaL" 

"The  night -IxMi!!  will  be  coming  up.  They 
will  run  into  the  children's  boat." 

**  No,  marm.     They  are  not  due  here  >tI." 

It  took  more  than  an  hour  to  read)  the  wide 
place  in  the  river,  opposite  Pcckskill,  and  to  swing 
the  long  tow  clo»c  inshore  fiut  of  the  way  of  the 
passing  steanncn ;  and  half  an  hour  more  to  make 
the  boats  fost  to  a  rock  on  the  shore,  to  free  the 
steamer  from  her  charge  and  start  her  upon  the 
scirch  for  the  missing  boat. 

Tu  o  men  were  placed  on  the  bows  below.  There 
w-erc  four  more  on  the  upper  deck,  and  from  the 
windows  of  the  pilot-house  the  poor  mother  looked 
out  with  straining  eyes  into  the  vast  biscknew 
ahead. 

How  the  Aremcn  piled  their  roaring  fires !  The 
cn<.:inecr  urged  the  great  machine  to  full  speed, 
nnd  his  men  ran  to  and  fro,  oiling  every  joint. 
Showers  of  sparks  poured  out  of  the  tall  saaoke- 
stack,  and  the  woods  and  moantains  re-echoed 
\vith  the  furious  beating  of  the  paddles.  The  cnqr 
old  boat  seemed  to  awake  to  some  remembrance 


of  bee  mHioss  apoon  In  ino  onyv  wwan  aoo  wao  om 
Urn  poowoiii  hiMi  on  the  Albany  day  Imo  and  wnm 
ihf  pflde  of  her  capcam. 

*«  Ah  t  what's  thai  ^    ft 
iNioer  the  snofo  * 

**  Thai  *s  not  ihv  hoai,  manm,    flko  eoold  tft 
gfC  woy  domi  nefv  liy  IMB  Mm>    We  ww  na( 
ind  her  iMa  iidt  of  Cold  fpriog.  for  I 
at  the  How  IW 


i9n  simi  on  iney  wont,  rowNOg  opomi  wo  HUfp 
«i  \K.^  ^^.^mi^  and  sMMniag  Maighc  ohoad 
ihroMgh  •  »ndi.    TbohooiwooMhtdriA* 

tog  ohoMwimr^nvro  above  Cornwall.  Thtywonld 
won  MM  H* 

Nolhtog  lo  he  torn.  Not  a  sign  of  o  boot  ony- 
vhofo,  Tney  wont  op  even  aa  for  aa  ffowb■r^l^ 
ond  cfOMfd  iho  rHer,  ond  csopl  atonly 
Mreoai  doae  toahoro.  Thewtod 
over  to  that  side,  and  she  might 
where  along  Iho  honk.  Then  ihey  mm  dm  Sghia 
of  a  steaaaer  coming  tuMtfoom,  ond  iney  mmed 
o«t  into  the  middle  of  the  fW«r  lo  aoM  her.  It 
waa  the  **  Soralofs.'*  of  the  Tfoy  niglw  Itoe 
I  nere  were 

•tooaaer,  and  iho  capiato  of  tfw 
throagh  his  bands : 

*'  Boat  tost.    Two  chddien  on 
her,  aa  yon  came  op  along  anywhere?** 

No;  they  had  seen  nothmg.  The  Aftony  boot 
«nH  jmt  behind ;  perhaps  mo  had  rtghtio  It.  The 
gieot  whim  boot  moved  on  ogata,  and  M  the 
loop*hoot  lo  cononne  ncr  aaarch.     The  Amnny 

aaodeaadihe! 

No:  they  had 

«« I  *m  thankfol.*  Mid  the  mother,  aa  I 
oat  of  the  pilot'hoosc  window  and  saw  the  nmn- 
sinws  boat  move  slowly  away  to  the  darfcacm; 
*•  I  *m  thankfiU,—  for  that  danger  is  paaL  1 1m 
gtod  they  did  n't  see  it.  They  mighi  have  gone 
right  mer  a  in  the  darfcneaa.** 

So  dKre  waa  one  of  the  petfla  escaped.  The 
**  Beiaey  jano  *  had  not  been  ran  down,  and  there 
woahi  be  no  nao««  steamers  tin  dayHght.  Ruead 
and  rooad  went  the  tow-boat,  craaaing  and  iv> 
1  luming  the  river,  poking  her  akndcr  noM  toio 
every  nook  and  comer;  stopping  here  and  there, 
blowing  her  whistle  fmionsly,  and  liiieaiag  for 
any  answering  ahonts  or  caDs.  The  sentinel,  high 
on  the  binft  at  West  Point,  paased  m  his  londy 
tramp,  and  leaned  on  his  gan  to  look  down  on  the 
nver,  woodermg  want  the  atiaage  sleaascr  was 
aboatt.  He  rillrd  me  corporal ;  and  the  corporal, 
too,  looked  down  on  the  black  river.     He 
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called  out  the  guard,  and 
sent  men  down  to  the 
shore  with  a  lantern. 
They  thought  the  captain 
of  the  steamer  must  be 
crazy.  Then  there  ap- 
peared a  pale  glow  in  the 
easternsky,  andthe  steam- 
er turned  down-stream. 
The  soldiers  went  back 
again  to  their  posts  upon 
the  heights,  for  there  was 
no  solution  of  the  mystery. 

It  grew  lighter,  for  it 
was  morning.  Now  they 
would  be  sure  to  find  the 
lost  boat.  The  steamer 
kept  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  steaming  slowly 
along,  with  every  one  on 
the  lookout.  On  and  on 
they  went,  round  the  next  ^^ 
bend,  past  lona  Island, and 
into  a  bay  near  Peekskill. 

What  's  that  near  shore  ?  The 
"  Betsey  Jane,"  sailing  serenely  along  close 
inshore,  with  her  leg-o'-mutton  sail  spread  out  on 
the  breeze !  At  the  stern  stood  Captain  Eliza, 
bravely  steering  straight  for  the  anchored  tow  just 
ahead.  Swiftly  the  steamer  came  up  alongside, 
and  there  was  a  grand  rush  on  board  the  "  Betsey 
Jane " ;  but  the  mother  was  first,  and  the  father 
came  next,  with  a  tow-line  in  his  hand. 

How  they  did  cheer !  All  the  people  on  the 
tow  saw  them.  The  steamer  rang  her  bell  and 
blew  her  whistle,  till  the  woods  and  mountains 
echoed  again.  The  grim  old  captain,  leaning  out 
of  his  lofty  window,  wiped  his  eyes  with  a  big 
red  handkerchief,  and  told  the  engineer  it  was  the 
biggest  trip  the  old  steamer  ever  made.  Every- 
body said  Captain  Eliza  was  a  splendid  navigator. 


"  AT     THE 
STERN    STOOD 
CAPTAIN      ELIZA, 
BRAVELY    STEERINf,"^ 
STRAIGHT      FOR      THE 
ANCHORED    TOW    JUST    AHEAD.' 

She  had  brought  her  fathers 
boat  in  safety  down  the  river, 
and  her  little  baby  brother  never 
so  much  as  awakened  until  he 
was  safe  in  his  mother's  arms  ! 

"  Hitch  on  that  tow-line,"  said 
the  captain  to  the  deck-hands. 

Then  he  rang  the  bell  sharply: 
"  Full  speed  ahead  !  " 


•-^ 


I 


THE    WATKR 

OUSELS* 

ADDRESS 


Bv  HcicKY  Tyrrell. 


FRtnrM,  iinoe  moviaf-liatt  Im» 
\Vc  have  dianged  o«r  liltft  booM 
Wc  have  left  the  miB-dai 
That  the  trailing  ehns  tftnhaAam, 
And  to  find  lu,  you  nasi  look 
Further  up  the  stony  brook: 


Where  the  walen  flwM  aad  kany. 
Where  the  twtnUiaf  oiiaaoars  acwiy. 
Where,  the  limpid  ripple*  bnakiof. 

Bend  the  margia-fnact  laU ; 
Where  the  namnred  carreal,  raaking 
Down  a  pathway  aieep  aad 
rtaagcs  o^er  the  brink,  a : 
Tiny,  tinkling  water^IL 


itL 


Yoo  would  never  gueas,  *i  b  certain ; 
But  behind  the  crystal  curtain 
Tbat  by  every  beecae  is  swayedy 
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Like  a  liquid  window  screening, 
All  the  golden  sunshine  greening, — 
There  our  cosy  nest  is  hidden  ! 
There  our  trusted  friends  are  bidden, 


When  their  glossy  wings  grow  stronger. 
To  fly  out  !  — 
Through  the  shimmering  door  to  lead  them, 
On  the  wavy  marsh  to  feed  them, 


There  our  treasures  are  displayed 
That  we  watch  o'er,  night  and  day-time, 
On  a  bed  of  mosses  laid  — 
Eggs,  you  know  ! 
Pale  and  dainty  as  a  May-time 
Apple-blow. 

IV. 

While  the  buds  and  blooms  are  waking. 

We  shall  see 
Tiny  beaks  and  talons  breaking 
From  those  shells,  and  hear  the  cheep-m'g 
Of  our  baby-ousels,  peeping, 

Wondering  what  this  world  may  be. 
Never  dippers'  son  or  daughter 
Will  be  frightened  at  the  water  ! 
Then,  oh  then,  a  little  longer. 

And  what  glee. 


And  to  show  them  all  the  wonders  of  the 
Fairy-land  about ! 


Oh,  the  summer  morns  and  eves  ! 
Oh,  the  rich  and  rustling  leaves  ! 

And,  at  noon. 
When  the  locust's  lulling  croon 
On  the  throbbing  air  is  heard. 
And  when  man  and  beast  and  bird 
Fall  asleep, 
Oh,  the  dashing 
And  the  plashing 
Through  the  shower  and  the  foam, 
To  the  shadow,  cool  and  deep. 
Of  our  home ! 

VI. 

Come,  then,  friends,  and  make  a  call 

Here  behind  our  waterfall, 

If  you  do  not  mind  a  sprinkling ! 

[You  can  dive  through  in  a  twinkling.] 

Cascade  Ingle,  nothing  less. 

Is  our  permanent  address. 


HOW    SOMK    III K lis    AkK    CARF.t)    FOR. 


IIV  CMA1II4.* 


ft   tUiUttM, 


l/mtM  oC  •wlimli  drlighi  in  flMktn^  tnaipMi 
■CMS  bMtvMn  iMtf  piti  Mid  cbow  0*  mIk  - 

illflM4(  to  dVMnAf  piWHtll  BVlWM  Mlilt^- 

Uftncv  and  iHai  oI  boinM  Wiiiit*.  oftm.  h  t^. 
bt  Mid,  In  the  tllMdvwiiagt  of  ilw  laitef      i 
•0<allMl  "burcf  "  animaU  Mlll^  paifi  ff 
or  cokl«  know  ih*-  f^n  •*  «(  kitngvr.  h« 
like*  and  dWilm.  <«  of  work  «n«l 

play,  and  evperkf.v  .r..,ii  iho  bfi|;^' 
•idea  of  life  In  other  rrmpccta:  and  « 
the  emotions  prT>\   *:    '  ' 
tkmt  And  eK|irpw»> 
happy,  we  ti- 
the bird  caffi 

have  their  peculiar  cluduag,  and  tho  bovw  ntigha 
and  irallop*  about  A*  wt  diiton  oor  viaagv  and 
•cttwl  when  in  rage,  to  also  docs  the  cat  and  to  do 
various  other  aninuUa.  When  hungry  we  are  tome* 
limes  irritable ;  and  this  it  likewise  true  of  many  of 
our  humble  friend*.  Thoa  we  mtglil  eaady  abow 
that  all  anitnab,  from  roan  downward,  have  the 
tame  emotiona  and  feeUnga  as  ovfsdvcs,  bot  to  a 
diABmit  tlegree,  and  that  these  eoMNiooa  ind 
tapwiiion  —  every  daas  of  animate  havtog  its 
own  pecttUar  language. 

Some  of  these  strange  memblaiioes  bring  the 
tower  animab  nearer  to  the  human  standard  than 
oihcri:  and  perhaps  in  acts  of  devottoo  to  their 
youni;.  they  not  only  resemble  bat  at  tioMS 
exceed  us.  Their  affection,  tenderness,  and  heroic 
sclf-Mcnticc  lo  protect  their  little  oocs,  are  pro- 
\TrbiAl,  and  stand  in  m.irked  contrast  to  the  habits 
of  many  savage  human  tribes.  What  reauler  of 
St.  NlCHOUis  e\*er  saw  a  motherly  M  hen  destroy 
one  of  her  chicks  because  it  was  to  the  way,  or 
was  one  too  many?  The  larger  the  brood  the 
prouder  thn  fussy  old  mother  becomes ;  and  we 
rarely  hear  of  her  killing  a  chick  because  it  is 
weak  or  sickly.  The  weak  chicken  rccetves  as 
much  care  as  the  most  robust  of  the  brood.  Yet 
the  cruelties  suggested,  and  many  more,  have 
been  customs  in  ancient  times  among  savage 
tribes  of  men  m  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Among  the  birds,  we  find  perhapa  the 
striking  acts  <^  aflectton ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
frequently  among  the  x-ery  birds  which  we  would 
least  expect  to  show  affection.  Some  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  uinamny  night-hawk,  the  boon 
companion  of  the  bat,  which  i^ipears  at  twiKght 


I*  fWMlk  iir  toio  dM  ilghi*    Bmli 


basjr,  as  they  bml' 
h««mtog-4rtrdft,  tt 

soowteg  the  coan* 

iMiild  ibelr  nafscrtekt  i*^  ^vnm 


hkk  to 
iifai 


asleep  m  sane  oat  cftho  way  cwacr,  oaly 
oat  to  the 
sapply  OI  RwL 
Whtaihe 

ittjr  bira 

her  eggs  anywhere  on  iha  groaad }  aad  qm  vary 

first  gUmpae,  if  we  are  foftaaaie  to 

at  all,  rsptoias  why  she  badds  ao  acsi.    The  ( 

are  almost  the  exact  cotor  of  the  sarroaadtop^  aad 

so  mottkd  aad  ttolcd  that  only  by  the  mtenm  aoci> 

dsot  are  they  dtooovcrcd{  aad  whea  tha  lav  MOe 

chach-wiUVwidoaa  iaaOy 

even  BMMa  diflKak  to  fiad  thaa  the  < 

very  sleepy  bttle  fidmafs  Ihcy  fafdy 

thoagh  slaadtog  aWMa  a  acv  iachcs  of 

the  ooscffvcr  augat  aappooe  them  to  be  two  old 

brown  waves  or  a  baach  of  brown  aMM,  so  dmn» 

laa  is  taeir  auauc^r. 

Thoagh  the  eggs  aad  yoaag  are  so  pcrfbdiy 
protectod  byaatafc,  the  pareaisare  ao  lessaealoas 
in  cartog  for  theas,  aad  have  been  seea  to  go 
thioagh  itaiaiiabte  pcsfiifaMaoes  to  the  dtftaae 
of  their  hoase.  Whea  aa  totrader  is  fint  dto> 
covered  the  mother -bird  throws  hoscli  apoa  dK 
gioaadf  rafles  ap  her  Maihcn,  aad  Ba^w  or  aai* 
ten,  always  amviag  anray  from  the  aest;  aad 
when  the  credwoas  follower  is  safely  oat  of  the 
way,  the  wily  mother,  who  has  led  him  to  daak 
she  can  be  easily  caaght,  saddenly  ucover*  from 
her  laaieoesa  and  darts  away  to  regato  the  nest 
from  anothrr  dawtwai.    If,  however,  the  aest  be 
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[Sept. 


found  and  the  eggs  disturbed,  the  birds  show  the 
greatest  distress.  A  naturaUst,  who  had  merely 
handled  the  eggs,  without  removing  them,  and 
then  concealed  himself  in  a  neighboring  thicket, 


object  of  superstitious  fear  to  the  Indians.  These 
birds  also  lay  their  eggs  anywhere  upon  the  ground, 
and  have  been  observed  to  roll  them  along  with 
their  bills ;  but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  sight 
is  to  see  the  anxious  parent  seize  her  shapeless 
chick  by  the  downy  feathers  of  its  back,  as  a  cat 
seizes  a  kitten,  and  carry  it  away  over  grass  and 
sedge  to  some  more  secluded  spot. 

According  to  Azara,  the  naturalist,  some  curi- 
ous beliefs  are  entertained  in  South  America  con- 
cerning the  "ibijan,"  a  night-hawk.     It  is  a  large 
bird,  but  instead  of  laying  its  eggs  on  the  ground, 
it  deposits  them  in  a  hollow  tree,  and,  according  to 
the  natives,  fastens  the  eggs  to  the  wood  with  a 
gum,  which  the  old  bird  breaks  off  when 
the  eggs  are  hatched  and  so  liberates  the 
chicks.     But  this  gumming  process  is 
probably  an  accidental  occurrence. 

There  is  one  of  this  tribe,  and  the 
largest,  the  tawny-shouldered  pog- 
ardus  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea, 
which  takes  the  young  birds  in  its 
mouth,  but  with  a  very  different  pur- 
pose from  that  of  the  whip-poor- 
will.    Generally,  these  birds  live  upon 


A    NIGHT-HAWK    CARRYING     ITS    YOUNG    TO    A     PLACE    OF    SAFETY. 

saw  the  parent-birds  come  skimming  over  the 
grass,  alighting  by  the  eggs  in  apparent  dis- 
tress, and  uttering   curious  cries  as  if 
greatly   frightened.     Finally,  after  a 
consultation,  each  bird  opened  its 
great    mouth   (generally  used  as 
an  insect  trap),  took  in  an  egg, 
and,   to  the  amazement  of  the 
naturalist,    disappeared,    carry- 
ing the  object   of  solicitude  to 
a  safer  spot. 

The  same  habit  has  been 
observed  in  the  collared  goat- 
sucker of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which,  like  the  night- 
hawk,  has  an  enormous  mouth. 
They  also  form  no  nest,  relying 
upon  the  difficulty  of  discovering 
their  eggs,  which  are  like  the 
surroundings  where  they  are 
deposited  ;  and  when  the  eggs 
are  threatened  by  any  great 
danger  the  parents  take  them 
in  their  mouths  and  fly  away  — 
certainly  a  convenient  method 
of  moving  the  household  ! 

The    well-known    whip-poor- 
will,  which  is  often  heard  in   Central  Park,  and 
at  once  recognized  by  the  cry  from  which   it  is 
named,  appears  at  dusk,  and  at  one  time  was  an 
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insects  which  they  catch  readily  with  their  enor- 
mous mouths,  but  during  the  mating-season,  the 
great  fluffy  fellows  become  veritable  cannibals  and 
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young,  and  dffowtef  Umm,  ptriMipt  fukUf  Um    Mhif  lo  tbnria  •  tosli  m  dw  oatw  Mrti.    Tto 

Mvmd  «  Mrw  Wad    «Mir  b  w  mv  ihM  dwy  «M  hair  ikt  cM  M» 


Imprtiikm  iluii  Uivjr  Imm  dhcriririd 
of  iMecf. 
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OMKlMf ,  and  CMVf*'*  "^  »-'  iMMid,  llM  MfW  ImM     Mlg  Im*  biM  MMKlut  W  iW  ai.!  Iiif^  far  OO 
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oocttidered  as  especially  •oUdtottt  for  her  oApring ; 
but  there  is  one  of  the  fiuntly  that  petfenas  a  fe> 
inark.ible  feat  —  at  least,  remarkable  for  a  dudL 
This  is  tiie  summer  duck  —  ylir  sptrnm^  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind.  The  plumage  of 
these  birds  is  exceedingly  rich  and  gaudy,  marked 
with  streaks  of  white  and  black ;  the  entire  coat  in 
different  lights  dispUx-ing  diflcring  tints  of  bronsc, 
blue,  and  green;  while  iu  head,  the  bill  being 
red,  is  surmounted  by  a  crest  of  gloaay  broast» 
green,  tipped  with  violet,  so  that  among  the  green 
leaves  and  branches  it  forms  a  strikinf  spectacle. 

Unlike  most  of  its  tribe,  the  «ood«diick — as  it  n 
also  called — builds  its  nest,  often  many  lieet  from 
the  ground,  in  hollow  trees  near  streams.  Here 
the  oval,  shiny  eggs  are  laid,  and  covered  with 
down  taken  from  the  mother^  breast.  After  a 
time,  the  young  appear.  For  a  while  they  are  fed 
by  the  parents ;  and  then  comes  the  momentous 
question,  asked,  perhaps,  by  the  little  dnckliags 
themscK-es,  "  How  shall  we  get  down  ?  **  Some- 
times they  are  a  foot  or  more  below  die  window 
of  their  house,  which  is  fifty  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  being  very  restless  Utde  fellows  (as  are  all 


the  very  day  that  the  daddiagB  are  large  < 
to  be  tnMlcd  they  are  relcMad  in  a  very 
aUeaMMcr.    Tbe 
a  sentiiiel  on  son 

few  "^Mfl^^Mf,**  while  tke  moilMr  flaato  te  I 
sucsuics  m  ner  necs,  aaa  aa  ose  oi  lae  < 
Juaspa  toward  her.  she  seiKa  it  geacly  bct««ea  her 
bin,  either  by  its  soft,  lany  aedc  or  wiag,  nad 
boldly  flies  on,  nocwitaataMunK  its  ub^eitioB  to 
this  Strang  treatmcsL  She  deposits  it  safely  oa 
die  grovad,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Up  she  goes, 
without  paasiag,  aad  aaolhcr  bini  is  BHwd  out  of 
the  aesi  ia  the  saaw  way,  aad  thea  aaods 
ia  a  very  few  auaates  the  caciic  brood  are 
about  oo  the  grouad,  waggiaf  ihcirdoaray 
and  pokinf  their  llde  bfls  iMo  every  aUiauiwe 
spot.  It  is  a  proud  mwatat  for  Ae  paigata.  The 
male  dtsccnds  from  his  wasdi-towcr,  aad  the  pair 
waddle  away  to  the  poad,  followed  by  thecaiife 
femily  of  darklings,  who  are  sooa  cajoyiag  the 
ddghta  of  free,  roOkfciaf  Sfe  oa  the  water.  The 
neat  B  nom  this  tme  deserted  uata  the  eaaaiaf 
year;  the  yoang  brood  betag  led  at  aight  to  aoaw 
deep  thicfcet  m  die  wiwili 
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The  rufflcd-grouse  —  a  well-known  species  — 
often  start  up  at  our  feet  and  dash  away  with  a 
loud  whirring  noise  which  is  extremely  startling  to 
the  novice.  Their  nest  is  formed  upon  the  ground, 
of  grass  and  small  sticks,  generally  at  the  foot  of 
a  bush  or  tree,  under  cover ;  and  a  description  of 


WOODCOCK     AND    YOUNG. 


the  maneuvers  adopted  by  the  mother  to  protect 
her  brood  in  time  of  danger  would  almost  make  a 
book. 

Sometimes  a  grouse  loses  all  her  brood  but  one ; 
and,  on  one  such  occasion,  the  mother's  actions  were 
much  like  those  related  of  the  chuck- will's- widow. 
At  the  appearance  of  the  gunner,  she  threw  her- 
self at  his  feet  as  usual,  and  for  a  moment  exercised 
all  her  arts  and  wiles  ;  but  the  little  one,  not  daring 
to  leave  her,  rendered  them  useless.  Seeing  this, 
she  hesitated  a  moment,  then  seizing  the  chick  by 
its  down-feathers,  with  her  bill,  and  rising,  she  flew 
away  with  it.  She  disappeared  in  a  thicket,  leav- 
ing the  gunner  wondering  at  her  ingenuity.  The 
hunter  who  noted  this  was  Wilson,  the  famous 
American  ornithologist,  and  he  says,  "It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have  killed  this 
affectionate  mother,  who  had  exhibited  such  an 
example  of  presence  of  mind,  reason,  and  sound 
judgment  as  must  have  convinced  the  most  bigoted 
advocates  of  mere  instinct." 

In  the  far  northern  countries,  innumerable  birds 
find  homes  on  high  cliffs,  utterly  inaccessible  from 
the  sea ;  so  numerous  are  they  that,  as  their  white 
or  black  feathers  are  turned  seaward,  they  change 


the  very  appearance  of  the  cliffs  to  dark  or  light. 
On  these  crags,  at  a  dizzy  height  above  the  water, 
breed  the  guillemots,  shapely  birds  with  black 
back  and  head,  and  white  breast;  standing  on  the 
rocks,  they  appear  like  pigmy  men  decked  out  in 
white  waistcoats.  Their  eggs  are  often  placed  on 
the  rocks, —  there  being  little 
semblance  of  a  nest, —  and  when 
the  young  bird  appears  it  is 
confronted  with  a  leap  far  more 
1  to  be  dreaded  than  that  already 

described  as  being  before  the 
young  ducks ;  but  in  this  case 
also  tlie  old  bird  sometimes 
comes  to  the  rescue  and  bears 
it  safely  down  to  the  welcome 
water.  This,  however,  is  not 
done  with  the  bill,  the  young 
guillemots  being  probably  too 
heavy  for  such  transportation; 
so  the  mother  crouches  down 
upon  the  rock,  and  by  threaten- 
ing or  coaxing,  persuades  the 
young  bird  to  mount  upon  her 
back,  between  her  wings,  and 
Ijoldly  launches  off,  dropping 
gently  down,  perhaps  several 
hundred  feet,  upon  the  water. 
In  the  year  1867,  six  pairs  of 
English  skylarks  were  brought 
to  this  country,  and  released  on 
the  meadows  in  Central  Park, 
and  since  then  the  descendants  have  become  very 
numerous.  Hardly  an  English  poet  but  has  praised 
the  song  of  the  skylark.  It  is  a  glorious  melody, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  bird 
better  known  or  more  widely  appreciated;  yet  but 
few  are  aware  of  the  intelligence  it  sometimes  dis- 
plays when  rearing  its  young. 

The  nest  is  generally  placed  in  the  high  grass  of 
meadows ;  and  a  naturalist,  in  wandering  through 
a  field  one  spring,  came  by  chance  upon  an  entire 
family.  Anxious  to  observe  their  movements,  he 
withdrew  a  few  paces,  and  there  witnessed  a  curious 
proceeding.  The  old  birds  seemed  greatly  agi- 
tated, and  were  making  a  loud  noise,  and  darting 
about  as  if  undecided  what  to  do.  Finally,  the 
mother  popped  into  the  nest,  seized  one  of  the 
birds,  and  lifting  it  upon  her  back,  rose,  and  flew 
away.  Her  mate  almost  immediately  attempted 
the  same  feat ;  but  whether  because  he  was  unused 
to  the  operation  or  not,  the  little  bird  would  slip 
off.  He  succeeded  with  much  difficulty  in  balanc- 
ing his  load,  and  flew  after  his  mate.  In  a  few 
moments  both  returned  and  repeated  their  former 
action,  until  they  had  removed  every  bird  from  the 
discovered  nest. 
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Not  tang  ago  M  atv^v9ma^  tn  ■ 

WeMtrn  colkgM  olmnfiil  «n 
Mhlbtoioii  of  mollitfly  aBKUtan  in  ux  •  au 
oodu    H«  wM  ottt  tralklng  vImii  Uw  lMr>i 
Muted  up  almoM  m  hit  fc«i  mm!  it* 
ov«r  Um  bttth.    t*o«ntliig  hN  eun.  t>' 
olMuiiioArv,  whtnhtolnOT^  (-Iwid 

iuiiicihtng  bMwvM  her  da*  .hiwio 

Mt  wluit  It  was,  h«  Uld  down  hi*  gvn  and 
IbUowtd  In  headlong  puMtt^'  •••• — »•  ■»- 
bttshea.  At  her  flight  tvaaiof. 
he  ouno  near  taoagh  to  diw ' 
liiUe  woodoodc,— a  meft  bu 
a  loQf  beak  mad  lMad>iili<  utag 

between  thamoilMr^  daw*.  •.wtah 

her  piecioM  load*  the  ctuuiiag  ntother  tud- 
denly  darted  into  cover  and  dlnppeaivd. 

Several  other  olMcrvcn  have  wiincktrd  Mmilar 
occurrences,  in  thb  country  and  in  England ;  their 
imimony  •ho«r«  that  thew  birds  undottbledljr  have 


^' 


»Uc.    Soma  of  the 
the  acstsoToiiMr  faM^ 
llMra»  tiMM  sUrfciag 


TiKy  wind  faMo  ifccir 
oae  or  aove  of  the  old 

■hictt  have  bccM  shed  djt 

o   thai  these  ap> 

to  be  Bve  snhes  cnkd 

aboat  the  aeais.    So  ooafi- 

deai  are  these  birdi  ia  this 

much  more  intelligence  than  n  usually  credited  to    protectioa  that  «c  believe  a  acst  of  the 

thcfn.  cfCsied-ay*cascacT  has  aevcr  beca  wiaad 

The  remarkable  devices  of  vaiiotts  biid-aMidiers    one  of  these  sfcaa  saahes  as  a  |M«Mtectioa 

for  protecting  their  homes  and  young  are  tnnnnier> 


By  Langdon  E.  Mitchell. 


There  was  once  a  knix  who  lived  in  the  grass 
and  did  nothing  but  harm. 

He  had  come  from  the  mountains  a  long  time 
ago  —  so  long  that  he  had  almost  forgotten  why 
he  came ;  but  he  never  forgot  to  wish  himself 
back  there.  For  in  the  mountains  he  had  been 
the  color  of  the  gold  sand  that  lies  in  shelves  on 
the  bottoms  of  the  brooks ;  and  very  happy,  too, 
for  there  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do;  but  now  he 
lived  in  the  hill-country,  and  was  idle  and  morose, 
and  no  color  at  all,  but  like  a  little  black  Shadow. 

One  day,  as  he  was  in  a  very  ill-humor,  he 
scrambled  up  the  bed  of  a  stream  that  wound 
through  the  thick  woods.  As  he  went  he  swung 
his  hammer  in  his  hand,  and  with  it  he  gave  a  blow 
to  everything  he  saw. 

"Good  little  stones!"  he  said,  savagely;  "I 
know  you  like  to  be  cracked  !  —  and  you,  little 
diamond  brook  !  —  I  will  shatter  you  to  pieces  !  " 
When  he  hit  the  stones  they  answered  with  ring- 
ing voices,  and  some  of  them  sparkled  in  anger; 
but  the  stream,  where  he  struck  it,  only  burst  into 
a  peal  of  silvery  laughter,  and  dashed  about  him 
in  a  shower  of  spray. 

This  made  the  knix  very  angry. 

"  I  will  see  where  you  come  from,"  he  said. 

Then  he  stumbled  along  over  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  and  cried  to  himself,  "Yes!  all  the  world 


is  ugly  !  The  sky  is  dirt  color,  and  the  sun  is  a 
yellow  mud-ball,  and  the  grass  looks  to  me  like 
little,  ugly,  flimsy  green  worms,  and  the  water 
here  was  made  just  to  laugh  at  me  ;  and  everything 
is  so  arranged  that  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing 
in  the  world  to  make  mischief.  I  will  stop  you, 
though,"  he  thought,  as  he  heard  the  brook  mur- 
muring peacefully  to  itself. 

Then  at  length  he  found  himself  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  brook.  Here  there  was  a  little  green 
circle  of  grass,  as  perfect  and  round  as  a  full  moon, 
and  in  the  center  a  spring  bubbled  up  into  a  deep 
wooden  box,  which  had  been  placed  there  to  receive 
it ;  over  the  spring  spread  a  great  sycamore-tree. 

Scattered  about  the  green  ring  of  grass  grew 
many  beautiful  violets,  and  above  the  spring  stood 
a  stone  spring-house,  with  two  windows  and  a  low 
roof;  below  the  house  were  some  boards  thrown 
over  a  well  with  stone  sides,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  this  well  there  was  about  an  inch  of  water  and 
a  ram,  or  force-pump  to  force  water  up  to  a  house. 

"Oh!  "  thought  the  knix,  "this  is  the  place  for 
me  to  live  in ;  I  can  stop  up  the  spring  every 
morning  !  " 

So,  climbing  upon  the  boards,  he  peeped  into 
the  well.  It  was  all  very  dark,  but  at  length  he 
saw  a  queer-looking  object  at  the  bottom.  This 
was  the  ram.     It  was  made  of  iron  and  shaped 
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lllM  M  bmvtcd  |M«r.  A  biik  fod  to  Um  wiilillf 
of  H  tpninff  tif>  iifi4  down,  ami  himd  iW 

ftom  lli<  I*  llMMgll  pip»  10  llM 

Bulabuo  tinukMWMIIUag.  llollMigiN 

..I.I)  il. .(  I..  I.  .1  (.hiinI  lb*  ImM  |iUc«  In  ilw  •«j«ld 
Imi  iiMVm,i  ituM.laMrC  ami  llMl  h«  MNikl  Uk»  lo 
Uv«  Ummw  I  to  Im  tnmv4  in.  Itoi  a*  bo  daivd  not 
Itw  la  Ibo  tprlng  far  faar  of  bviof  aivii,  IwclMiInd 
up  ibo  •prlng-bmiM  foof i  iImp  vffjr  om  womlog, 
bowivtff  M  woa  awolMOod  Awn  a  oap  bvliMMi  ilw 
ohlnmoy  by  boartM  voloii> 

Soma  men  bod  ooom  fton  fbo  bootooo  too  MB 
above,—  ibo  boost  to  whkb  ibo  iprtof  behiogad 
Tbry  went  over  lo  iba  tbad  ibai  cevtted  Iba  num^ 
nnd.  itning  Inaklc,  worbad  at  il  far  aaaM4iaM  mHA 

tli.tr  (.Mtlt. 

Ihctv  was  an  early  droogbt.  and  ility  wlibid 
to  havo  water  »Hhout  the  d«ily  trooble  of  atoding 
io  ibr.  So  ibey  an  ilie  ram  lo  «orfc«  and  Umo 
dtaned  out  ibo  ipriag,  wblcb  iba  ^rilcfai  hala 
had  Allrd  wiib  alooaa  Ibo  nlgbt  bafaio. 

•*  ThU  ift.  indeed,  enctly  ibo  pfawa  far  me,** 
•aid  the  knu.  At  the  men  departed.  He  aroar, 
and  taking  hit  hammer,  Imocltcd  a  namber  of 
bricba  from  tht  dUnmey  and  threw  them  into  liw 
spring.  Then  Im  wool  to  ilia  well  and  climbed 
down  into  it,  and  tbare  be  iisand  the  qucrr  hitic 
rod  bobbing  eadicdiy  op  and  down  in  its  iron  pot, 
aendlng  tbo  waior  In  Ibor  directions  at  one*. 

*'  Stop  it !  **  said  he,  and  gave  li  a  bfaw  wltb  Ma 
hammer.  Then,  climbing  oot,  he  sat  on  Ibe  sbad 
and  laughed. 

The  next  morning  the  men  came  again,  and 
mended  the  ram  a«  before. 

"  It  is  such  an  old  thing,**  they  said,  **tbai  we 
can  hardly  expect  it  lo  do  more  than  go  far  a  little 
wbile  and  then  slop.  But  who  could  bave  tbrown 
the  bricks  into  the  well  ? "  Tbey  cleaned  oot  tbe 
well  and  went  away. 

The  knix  spent  that  day  in  trying  to  keep  tbe 
spring  from  flowing,  and  it  was  evening  before  be 
remembered  to  crack  the  liitlr  imn  hoMirr  *«th 
his  hammer. 

**  Take  that  I"  he  said. 

The  third  day  the  men  caose  early,  and  stayed 
a  long  time.  On  account  of  tbe  droogbt,  tbete 
was  no  ^ter  in  tbe  well.  When  tbey  went  away 
the  knix  descended  into  the  well  as  umaL 

"  Take  that.  Bobber ! "  said  be.  But  tbb  Ume 
the  bobber's  courage  waa  gone ;  it  snapped  sbort 
off,  and  became  silent.  The  knix  folt  bb  bean 
swell  with  happiness.  He  waa  so  bappy  diat  be 
went  to  sleep  in  the  sunshine  on  tbe  green  grass. 
From  his  sleep  there  he  was  awakened  early  in 
the  day  by  the  men  who  had  come  bock  from  tbe 
house.  They  passed  so  near  to  bim  tbat  diey 
could  have  almost  toocbed  htm.    **  Well,**  tboogbt 


be,  •*  iboc  lillM 

bt 

I  nail  Me 
downdM 
"  Ab  I "  said  dme,  ** 

"He.  be  I- 
I" 


ibiog  In  ibo  oRortd 

^^  IIMjr  MMO  H*  SOM 


»57 

I  Tbejr 
I  aw  ai 


dM  baiat^tfrnc  ia  fan. 


Maung  Mo  Mooboy •wfvMai  ooa  of  ibo 
laid  on  a  ts— a,  bo  elimbid  ooL 

*'l  iboogbl  I  MoogM  a 
MOO,    CfiOB  Iba  hBov  fnMi  oawm  H 
**  I  mosi  bo  lodng  my  wtiaf  **  ba 
bow.  lac  "s  gNv  op  lbia|ob. — Iba  girl 

So  iliey  woM  aooi'  and  ibe  bote,  wbo 
dot  wHb  Ma  Htm,  diariodsd  Mmdm  m 


Tban  bt 


<iBSa«CW    AT    • 


**Wbat  an  ogly  inirlr   yoo  ba«c 
be^  wben  be  could  look  mio  tt.  Tben  he 
tbe  things  aO  aboat«  cmuMigly  hid  the 
wiciicb,aBd  after  he  had  flfed  the 
spring  widi  amses  be  went  to  deep 
spiing-hoosB  root. 

Tbe  neat  morning  he  was  awakened  by 
At  first,  be  thoo^  it  woa  dK  otiok  who 


of  dm 
on  dm 
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hammock  swung  from  the  branches  of  the  syca- 
more, but  he  soon  saw  it  was  a  child  with  golden 
hair,  who  came  down  the  path  the  cows  had  made. 
She  carried  a  pail  in  each  hand. 

"Ah!"  said  the  knix  to  himself;  "  she  seems 
to  be  something  I  never  have  seen  before." 

When  she  was  nearer,  he  saw  that  she  had  blue 
eyes  and  flaxen  hair,  and  that  her  skin  was  so  deli- 
cate that  it  seemed  as  though  one  could  quite 
easily  see  what  she  was  thinking  about. 

"If  I  were  as  beautiful  as  she,"  thought  the 
knix,  "  I  would  sit  down  and  think  about  it  a  long 
time  before  I  did  anything  at  all." 

The  little  girl  danced  along  the  path  singing  to 
herself  as  she  went ;  and  the  song  she  sang  was 
all  about  how,  when  the  spring  came,  the  cold 
white  snow  melted  away  and  sank  into  the 
ground,  and  you  thought  it  was  gone  forever ; 
and  then  how  it  suddenly  came  up  again  out 
of  the  ground,  only  this  time  in  little  white  and 
blue  flowers  ;  and  how  the  reason  that  April 
never  had  any  flowers  but  white  and  blue  ones, 
was  because  they  were  only  the  white  snow  and 
its  blue  shadows,  come  back  once  more. 

"Very  pretty,  indeed  !"  said  the  knix  from 
behind  his  chimney,  as  the  little  girl  passed 
under  the  eaves  of  the  spring-house.  "  She 
is  as  good  as  gold.  Now  what  will  she  do  ?  " 
The  child  went  straight  to  the  spring.  But 
there  was  no  spring  left, —  only  a  box  full  of 
stones  and  a  piece  of  soggy  ground  around  it. 

"Ah,— what  a  pity!"  said  the  child. 
"  What  shall  I  do?  The  spring  is  stopped  up, 
and  there  is  no  one  to  help  me  !  What  bad 
thing  did  this? " 

"Bad  thing!"  said  the  knix  to  himself, 
"  why  did  you  do  it  ?  " 

Then  he  began  to  laugh,  for  he  was  wonder- 
fully pleased  to  have  done  so  much  mischief. 

The  little  girl  next  went,  to  the  well,  and 
looked  in ;  but  it  was  too  deep  for  her  to  draw 
water  from, and  thespring-housedoorwaslocked. 

"  If  she  goes  in  there,"  thought  the  knix, 
"  I  shall  certainly  shut  the  door  and  put  the 
boards  on  top  !  " 

But  the  little  child  did  not  go  in ;  she  only  looked 
down  hopelessly,  and  then  came  back  and  sat  down 
on  the  green  bank  near  the  spring. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  she  cried;  "what  shall  I 
do?  —  little  tin  pail,  can  you  tell  me  what  to  do? 
There  's  no  use  in  having  such  a  loud  voice  if  you 
can't  tell  me  what  to  do  in  affairs  of  importance  !  " 

"Rocks  and  Ridges!"  cried  the  knix.  "Did 
one  ever  speak  so  to  a  tin  pail  before  ?  Now,  if 
she  had  but  asked  me, —  I  am  such  a  good  little 
knix  !  " —  and  here  he  grimaced  at  a  squirrel  who 
chattered  in  the  tree  above  where  he  was  perched. 


Then  he  remarked :  "  It  is  quite  curious  though. 
Those  mortals  have  eyes  like  flowers,  but  can  see 
less  than  nothing, —  they  are  all  as  blind  as  bats. 
I  wonder  why  they  never  see  us  ?  At  any  rate," 
he  continued,  "  I  'd  like  to  see  if  her  hair  is  made 
of  straw  or  sunshine;  or  perhaps  it  is  made  of  fine 
beaten  gold." 

So  he  climbed  down  from  the  tree,  and  came 
out  close  behind  her. 

"  It  is  made  of  fine  straw,"  he  said.  Then  he 
put  his  arm  slyly  under  one  of  the  pails  and  began  to 
trot  off,  but  as  he  ran  the  pail  swung  to  and  fro  on 
its  handle  ;  and  when  pails  swing  to  and  fro  on  their 
handles,  they  are  very  apt  to  cry  out  loudly, — and 
that  was  just  what  happened. 


AH  !     OH  !        CRIED    THE     LITTLE     GIRL,     FOR     SHE     SAW    THE    KNIX 
RUNNING    OFF    WITH     THE     PAIL." 

"  Hi-hee  !  Hi-hee  !  "  cried  the  pail  as  though 
in  an  agony  of  terror. 

"Ah  !  Oh  !  Ah  !  Oh  !  "  cried  the  little  girl,  for 
she  was  really  surprised  ;  then  she  looked  around 
inquiringly  and  saw  the  knix  running  off  with  the 
pail. 

"Oh  !"  she  cried;  then  she  recovered  herself 
and  said : 

"  Don't  go  any  farther  !     I  see  you  !  " 

The  knix  stood  stock-still  with  astonishment. 

"  Bring  it  back  !  "  said  the  child. 

"  Can  she  see  me  ?  "  thought  the  knix. 
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'* Come !     «>•.!  •it«,  "  u  to  nof  ai  «11  nic«  tifpm  "  M«k  dit "  attd  iW  dMM. 

tontn  «W4)  •iiii  II  t"  ••  Yc*,*  mid  iW  bate,  •  iNfIt  irfiuMf,  **  «•<» 

"  Wrii.  I  M««ri**  Mkl  ih«  km*,  alowii  farlw  off     HmmMm  or  MfMt I " 

Mr.**  ilMHulcrtlnick  at  tirtni;  trrti  {t,t  tt»v  Ami  limr.  **0||f     Ham  t  •rr."  mmI  «||r.     **  I 

"N'^rwluilf"  m«Mf  b»  aiadt  •                           -iglltif'* 

N'vr,  »<,,  ^^  -I.  11.^1^             -^,«,„     Itldlli 

"  Noi.,^....                                      .1  «r«  a*b*t  £                             (kteb  I  wosM  Imdv  iMr  liw 

.»«     Ill)    <  .»!,    .»ful     I     «..       I      I.-,          .1     !      '»     a«4t     •.lt»  :•--•■ 


till  klhiU  •■(  Mi<  kr.l  lliiii^;:         I  «OUfMm/'  :••■    A'U;' -s,       \v 

"I     tl'M't     M.t*     «rrn     U  (■   i  i(iM  tiM 

knu  lit  hiMiwK.  "  (ttxl  It  ii«.>k<  s  inv  |««1  wty 
«|»icTr  I  " 

"Ciiinr.  « t.inr  !  ■  «iii<{  «lir  4  l.iWI,  "  doM*! 
»UihI  llirr>'  likr  ilt.ti  !  ^  uu  luuk  as  jtlttM  M 
A  |ni(l(llr  i«n  a  tamy  ilajr.** 

••l)o  ir'  .    '  •'' V-.  — middy, fBt  '' "  >^ 

he  found  a  III!  >.  ^^ 

"  Yai«  jrov  do :     mmi  inr  iiiiic  gill  i  **  Utd  Jjh 

wImi  *•  inort,  yoa  *v«  bfvii  wry  lUMigMy, 
mid  you  *d  belter  cooie  right  here  and  ill 
down  and  tell  me  all  abovt  H.**    Tbe  knix 
obeytdt  Iwt  be  came  to  ber  very  canttonrfy, 
and  at  length  pat  the  paU  down  on  Ita  rim. 
About  ten  fcrt  airay,  and  ui  down  upon  s' 
The  child  dMl  not  know  exactly  wtut  (-  ' ' 
It  waa  to  hani  in  keep  up  a  onc««idrd  < 
witktn  with  a  knix  abe  bad  never  aeen  brmre, 
and  who  looked  ao  desperately  gloomy.    So 
»hc  began  again :  **  Yr«  i  you  have  been  very 
nau|{hl)-.  and  I  don't  bclio-e  you  know  jrour 
catcchiam  I  ** 

"  What  ia  it  to  be  'naughty'?'*  taid  the 
knix :   **  and  who  i»  my  catcch»m  i  " 

*'  It  b  naughty  to  do  naughty  ihingk,"  said 
the  chikl :  **  and  —  * «  hat  it  your  name  ?  *  ** 

"Knix." 

"  \'cr>-  good,"  aaid  the  child,—*'  that  begina 
with  an  N.     *  Who  gave  you  this  name  ? '  ** 

**  I  have  forgotten,**  replied  the  knuu  "  It 
was  so  long  ago ! "  ?  ^' 

'*  Dear  me !  **   said  the  child.    "  I  never  r^V 

thought  of  thAt  before !     How  old  are  yoo?"  «  ^9 

••  Sewn  thousand  >*cari !  " 

**  I>c.-ir     me !       Perhaps    there    mert    no         "'awaoiw  vm  "M  «vr  at  ml  a  «h»  ■■■.*  tarn  ranw," 
sponsors,  then.** 

"  No,"  said  the  knix,  who  began  lo  leel  more       **  Frooi  tbe  monmaina,**  said  tbe  knix,  and 
nt  home,  "  there  was  nothing  but  rocks.**  This    tbonght  bow  mncb  be  wMed  Umaeif  back  there 


A 


t-f 


did  not  seem  \*ery  promising,  so  diere  was  a  pause 

in  the  convcrsAtion.     The  little  girl  looked  at  the  "  What  did  yoo  do  there?  **  said  Faith. 

knix,  and  the  knix  looked  M  the  little  girL     Pres-  "  Let  kMMe  dK  streaaH,  toppled  dowa  tbe 

cntly  he  said :  and  cut  free  the  ior.** 

"  I  feci  \'ery  queer  when  you  look  at  me.     I  "  What  far  ?  ** 

never  was  looked  at  before.  What  b  >tmr  name  ?  "  "  To  hear  tbe  ootse  and  see  tbe  samhe  I " 

"  My  name  b  Faith.**  **  Who  told  you  to  do  a  ?  "* 

"  What  b  your  hair  made  of? **  continued  tbe  "Oh,  we  all  do  that  — that *s what  ware.   The 

knix.  work!  ooald  nt  get  on  widwot  as." 
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"Well,  I  don't  think  it  's  very  nice  to  topple 
over  rocks  on  people." 

"  Oh,  no  !  we  don't.  We  topple  them  over  on 
—  on  warm  days  !  " 

"Oh,  I  see  !  "  said  Faith.  "And  why  are  you 
not  there  now  ?  " 

"  They  drove  me  away,"  said  the  knix,  "  and  I 
felt  very  sad  and  came  here." 

"And  then?" 

"  Then  I  had  no  rocks  to  topple  over,  and  no 
streams  to  loosen,  and  I  was  much  discouraged; 
and  all  the  streams  laughed  at  me,  and  there  was 
no  ice,  nor  thunder,  nor  anything !  " 

"  And  then  ?  "  said  Faith. 

The  knix  looked  very  much  embarrassed,  and 
began  to  drum  on  the  tin  pail  with  his  heels. 

"  Then  you  were  just  naughty  and  made  mis- 
chief? "  said  Faith.  "  I  know !  I  've  been  like 
that,  myself,  ever  so  many  times." 

"Have  you?"  cried  the  knix,  gleefully,  and 
sprang  up  from  the  pail. 

"Sit  down  again,"  said  Faith.  "Yes,  I  have. 
I  was  very  naughty  this  very  day,  for  I  wanted  so 
much  to  read  about  you  ;  and  Mamma  said  I  must 
go  to  school,  and  I  would  n't,  and " 

"  Dear  me  !  dear  me  !  "  said  the  knix,  breath- 
less with  excitement.     "  And  —  and " 

"And  Mamma  said  that  only  good  little  girls 
who  believed  what  they  were  told  —  for  she  had 
told  me  that  school  was  very  important,  far  more 
important  than  knixes  or  anything  else  —  saw 
knixes  or  anything,  and  that  good  knixes  would 
hate  me  —  and  so  I  went,  but  I  did  n't  like  it  any 
more  ;  and  indeed  nurse  said  I  was  very  *  con- 
trarious.' " 

"  I  'm  not  a  good  knix  !  "  said  the  knix,  thought- 
fully. 

"Indeed,  you  're  not  at  all  a  good  knix,"  said 
Faith. 

Then  she  suddenly  remembered  that  she  had 
no  water  to  take  home. 

"  Why  did  you  throw  stones  in  the  well?  " 

"  It  was  such  fun  !  "  pleaded  the  knix,  with  a 
face  full  of  merriment;  "and  I  broke  the  little 
bobber,  too  !  "    He  nodded  his  head  knowingly. 

"  Oh,  you  wicked  knix  !  "  cried  Faith. 

"  Ain't  I  ?  "  said  the  knix,  gleefully. 

"  How  could  you  ?  "  she  continued.  "  You  are  so 
naughty !" 

"  I  know,"  said  the  knix,  a  little  less  contentedly. 

"And  you  are  so  unhappy,  you  make  a  little 
black  spot  wherever  you  go  !  " 

"Ah  !  "  said  the  knix  sadly,  "do  you  think  if  I 
thought  pretty  thoughts  that  I  would  have  golden 
hair  like  yours? " 

"  You  must  be  good,  to  think  pretty  thoughts," 
said  Faith,  "  and  you  are  still, — oh,  so  bad  !  " 


"  I  never  felt  so  bad  before,"  said  the  knix ;  "  I 
think  it  is  because  you  are  looking  at  me;  and  I 
don't,  to  this  minute,  see  how  you  can  see  me." 

"Then  you  are  very  blind,  indeed,"  cried  the 
child.  "  My  name  is  Faith,  and  I  see  everything; 
and  now,  bad  knix,  you  must  be  good ;  wont  you  ? 
Just  as  good  as  gold  !  " 

"  As  good  as  gold  !  — that  's  just  what  I  asked 
you,"  said  the  knix.  "Yes,  perhaps  I  '11  be  good; 
but  I  don't  know  how  yet,  and  I  don't  see  why. 
And  I  shall  never  see  the  mountains  again,  and 
the  beautiful  snow,  and  the  rocks  and  cliffs,  and 
the  streams  that  roar  like  thunder! — and,  oh! 
I  shall  never  be  happy,  and  I  don't  know  why  I 
should,  after  all." 

The  knix  looked  very  black  whenever  he 
thought  of  the  mountains  —  it  made  him  feel 
so  hopelessly  wicked. 

"  You  must  n't  mind  that,  little  knix,"  said 
the  child  cheerfully.    "You  must  just  be  good." 

"  How  shall  I  ? "  said  the  knix. 

"  Oh,  just  try,"  cried  the  child.  "  It  's  ever  so 
easy !  " 

"  If  I  do,"  said  the  knix,  "  then  perhaps  I  shall 
be  happy,  and  have  hair  like  gold  ? " 

"Yes!"  said  the  child,  "and  at  any  rate  you 
have  me ! " 

The  knix  was  satisfied.  He  felt  happier  already 
than  he  had  in  a  great  while. 

"  It  's  so  comforting  to  be  seen,"  he  said, — 
and  then,  to  the  child,  he  continued  disconso- 
lately: "But  is  there  much  good  to  do  in  the 
world,  little  girl  ?  I  am  afraid  there  is  not.  It  is 
very  hard  after  a  while  to  find  enough  mischief 
to  make." 

"Oh,  dear!  "  said  Faith,  "  there  's  no  end  of 
good.  I  have  been  doing  good  ever  so  long, 
much  longer  than  you  can  think,  and  really 
there  seems  to  be  more  to  do  every  day  !  And 
now,  little  knix,  please  fetch  me  some  water,  for 
it  is  not  at  all  good  of  me  to  have  stayed  so  long 
when  they  needed  me  at  the  house." 

The  knix  jumped  up,  and  seizing  the  pail, 
climbed  down  the  well ;  then  he  filled  it  with 
water  and  brought  it  back  to  Faith. 

"And  now,  knixie,"  she  said,  "will  you  mind 
cleaning  the  spring  out  and  mending  the  well? 
And  when  you  have  mended  it  you  must  make  it 
go,  so  that  we  shall  have  water  at  the  house.  So 
good-bye,  and  I  think,  after  a  while,  you  will  very 
probably  get  as  good  as  gold." 

"Good-bye,"  said  the  knix  sadly,  but  he  was 
very  happy,  and  at  once  went  to  work,  opening 
the  mouth  of  the  spring ;  —  and  replacing  the 
bricks  of  the  spring-house  chimney.  While  he 
was  doing  this,  the  squirrel  on  the  bough  said : 
"Grrrrrr!— ha!    ha!" 


itM| 


THE   MlftCHIEVOUf   KMIX. 


it  wM  lo  Ittod  « look  thai  iW  «|«irrtl  dnpptd  a 
nut,  Md  Midi   **Wdl,  <h««oHd  eoniiig 

"  Ah  I  **  ihottglii  ili«  kAtft,  "  pmhapt  I  am  fM* 
ling  M  good  M  gold." 

Tbfii  bo  wvni  lo  ibo  wll,  aihI  itMft  «w  llw 
hrolttn  ram.  "  Yoo  an  crft^-ii*  ^  ii 
^x-f."  Mid  Im,  **Mid  yovr 
tlcfaiigid«  for  It  hM  no  ttU  »••»  lUl  yo«r  rtbi 
Aft  milJMUmd.    I  moM  poi  yoo  lonMlirf  •goto." 

The  knU  workfld  away  aU  llw  aOwiinuw  aod 
Mlghi,  and  at  loogih  be  ipM  M  logaUiar,  oad  wc  H 
Koing. 

Tht  ne«t  morning  iko  mm  caiM  agate,  and 
this  Umt  wtrt  modi  mrpriiad.  The  ram  wm 
working,  and  Ihvre  wero  no  Hoom  to  llw  boo. 

"WrII."  Mid  one.  ••■be  la  a  tlrangt  cbOdl 
She  Mid  khr  had  tomcbody  lo  bdp  bcr,  aad  oaf* 
t4inl)r  mhc  miiM  h«v«  had,  far  llwt«  M  ia  a*goblf  t 
hui  II  It  oUi.  and  mml  kM  loog.** 

The  knu  chockkd  to  btawrll^  and,  wbni  ibtf 
were  gone,  climbed  down  tbe  tecll,  aad  ■peal  ibo 
rett  of  Ibo  day  to  maktog  a  poHago*«ay  lo  tho 
•prtng>lM»,  80  tbal  be  migbt  Ihro  midcr  il,  aad 
keep  the  ram  In  order. 
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Aad  H  yoa  atft  M  fo  tfwo  Mdoy,  I  do  aoi 
doabiyoo^  iad  ibo  ooaw  awoaofgraoagrwo, 

low  OMfWt  Mid  «•  oat  fide  yoa  VI  Ma  ibt  aeU 
wMi  ibt  laMi  aad  If  y«a  loolmd  laiidt,  ibora 
foa  Id  Mi  ifct  bebbar  Jamfiat  oadlidH^  ap  aad 
doora  to  dw  Iraa  pa(«  aad  a^aivtiag  aator  faar 
araya  m  oaoa.  pm  uwa  a  yaw  ara  ^omvt  ana  §■ 
ovor  M  abeia  ibt  tpnag  raoa  toto  ibe  auadrn 
baa,  yao  aiS  tat  ibrae  faet  t4  caki  door  ••in, 
wMb  tbtatog  pdMM  al  Ibe  InMMa,  aad  b«|p»  tbe 
I  yaa  afti  bMTibe  ittaafart  waad -- Kbab, 
-fcltok,  Mtob  I  *  M  if  a  airy  Miila  ana  a«w 
a  padgy  btawaer  oa  aa  aaell^aadlbai 
laibtbafaiaiaarfil  Ho  la  fargtog  a  aoor  baktef 
fanbooMoao.  Or pertwpt  a  »•  Ma bloaa abkb 
«•  amktog  iho  bobber  >Map  m  to  dto  adit  or 
porbopa  ba  bM  lafaea  10  nwdriag  0»aeia  ifcM  <be 
iprtog  amy  bavo  pretty  rod  glaaaM  to  a«  avea  H 
raaa  oear  ibo  aaaidy  >btWnaa.  Bat  abkibam  be 
la  dotog.  If  yoa  are  ladty  eaaagb  tocaadi  a  ^toifov 
of  bim '— aad  far  ibai  yoa  aMy  bota  M  aail  a  laag 
Itaw  — yaaarOI  tadlbolbo  baaiaraed  Moaaa- 
derftd  rarty  gold  oalor,  Mw  jetdia  rad  to  ibo 


la  fact  be  bM 


Maaldt 


pon  ^  sumiqe 
ni  h%  Hotter 
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11%     ftiri     HtAtlr. 


Tttmr  w;<«  ..n. «  4  bilk  powUs,  •Uo  •»  laal 
I'liAi  ill*  U*u%fM  ud  rifciil  10  do  iMi 

For  in  ttuib  **—  tlw  lafl  9Kfkmitt6  — *«  I 
To  ihc  prtting  Im  lylwilu  lo^  aod  dw 


kit  tol^fHpOCf* 


t  wrorn  to  »ait  fc<r  any  dog  «»Im  cmi  aoi  gaow  o 
Wiihoui  witininx  ^  •  oont  lo  co«w  aod  clwp  M, 

And  witn  Mt«  all  fUjr,  bo-ribboMd,  Hht  •  p«p|Ml  oo  a 
And  1  'II  ncvrr  wag  uptiu  H  Im  doo*l  Mop  H. 


WhAt  with  bttn,  and  boirt,  aod  hilwtt,  aad 
And  Uiiaai,  and  nonacim,  ht  S  a  ooodlt  I 

And,  now  yoo  know  any  roatooa,  cm  yoo 
To  wag  for  10  ridkvlooa  a  poodte  I  ** 


HOUSEKEEPING    SONGS.     No.  V. 

CLEAR-STARCHING. 


Words   by  Mary  J.  Jacques. 


Music  by  T.  C.  H. 


I.  Clip,     dap,       clap!  This       is      the      old      fash-ioned  way     with     a       cap, 


^^       mp Crete. 


This       is      the     way      we     do      ruf   -    fles   and    puffs,    Edg-ings  and     mus-lins     and 


^^== 


^^ 


-* ^' 


mm 


=g:ll»-r-g 


^=r^-5— ;=^j^=j .    r_jr^r 


^^Ml> 


gos    -   sa  -  mer   stuffs.      Clip,       clap,        clip,         clap,         Clip,        clap, 


clap! 


g  g  y-f '—J»i J»P '     J. .  V 
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Fed.  *    Fed.      *     Fed.      *^  p^^,      ^ 


■■^i^i-- 


Fed.  * 


IIOUIWKSCrittU  tUXUlk,      KU. 
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II. 
I'lli  |Mll«  |«llf 

Sc'vr  WM  •  tow  ii«ii>i<nwtMng  Umm  it»»^ 

Kfffcninb  aim  iUMMCIivffv  m  tof  a  i|N9v<ii 
lialMltll  Imm  iImI  rvfff  «vf«  tfvii. 
Pli.  f«»i, 

I  Jl 


111. 


>f  «i.  ii^  .Mii.««  Mi4  « 


to 


n|M»,  »{M*»,  tfMk* 


TILTING. 


Uv  A.  lal.  L. 


TltT  away,  my  Mnk 
Out  on  Gnutdpa**  lawn 
JAck  i*  up,  and  Frrd  !• 
It  nukes  one  bugb,  ike  e«lMr 
Like  oar  dMDgtM 


Well,  never  miad,  JMl  till  it  back. 
Up  oomea  Fred,  and  down  goca  Jack  I 
Up  and  down,  tUa  to  ik«  way 
Tbe  sport  foca  on,  ibe  nvclonf  dajr^ 
When  two  little  boys  woold  till 
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WHAT    TO    DO    WITH    OLD    CORKS 
AND    OF    CORK-WORK    AND    BARK-WORK    IN    GENERAL. 

By  Charles  G.  Leland. 


An  old  bottle-cork  may  seem  to  most  people  to 
be  an  utterly  useless  article.  But  there  are  few 
things  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  not  turn  to 
some  good  use.  Sea-weed  for  many  ages  has  been 
believed  by  all  mankind  to  be  quite  worthless,  as 
we  may  judge  by  the  name  itself;  but  modern 
chemistry  has  discovered  that  it  is  very  valuable. 
While  as  to  corks,  it  is  true  that  negro-minstrels, 
and,  I  might  add,  many  small  boys,  use  them  for 
blackening  their  faces,  and  to  make  imitation  mus- 
taches. But  there  are  many  other  ways  of  turning 
these  articles  to  account,  and  that,  too,  at  very 
little  expense. 

A  cork,  if  cut  into  a  cube  or  small  brick,  bears 
a  close  resemblance  in  miniature  to  many  kinds 
of  stone.  When  a  number  of  these  are  com- 
bined they  look  like  old  specked  and  indented 
masonry.  They  abound  in  brown,  or  brownish- 
gray,  spots  and  little  cavities.  Therefore,  if  you 
take  a  number  of  such  cork-bricks,  and  construct 
from  them  a  model  of  a  small  house  or  any  similar 
object,  with  care,  it  will  present  a  very  pretty  ap- 
pearance. They  are  easily  fastened  together,  by 
passing  wire  or  small  rods  through  them,  or  by 
gluing  them  together.  Good  ordinary  mucilage, 
or  strong  gum,  will  answer  for  this  purpose. 

It  often  will  be  desirable  to  give  the  cork  some 
other  shape,  or  to  round  the  corners. 
This  can  generally  be  effected  with 
a  sharp  penknife  and  sand-paper; 
but  artists  who  make  elaborate  im- 
itations of  buildings  in  cork,  use  a 
new,  keen  file.  With  a  very  little 
practice  one  can  work  the  cork  into 
any  shape.  Sometimes  it  is  scorched 
with  a  hot  iron,  to  shape  it,  and  to  give  it  darker 
shades. 

I  have  seen  a  model  of  the  entire  city  of  Paris, 
including  a  tolerably  accurate  representation  of 
every  house  in  it,  made  all  of  cork.  Many  museums 
in  Europe  contain  models  of  celebrated  cathedrals, 
made  of  this  material.  Such  work  would  be  beyond 
the  skill  or  time  at  the  command  of  any  of  my 
readers ;  but  with  bricks  made  from  single  corks, 
one  may  very  easily.construct  many  objects,  beauti- 
ful to  look  at,  and  which  will  sell  readily. 


Small  houses,  or  other  imitations  of  architectural 
work,  are  much  used  by  artists  as  models.  If  the 
reader  can  draw,  he  has  but  to  make  one  to  ascer- 
tain by  experience  that  he  can  copy  it,  to  his 
advantage,  from  many  points  of  view.  A  house 
and  a  round  or  square  tower  can  be  combined 
in  many  ways.  When  these  are  neatly  made  of 
cork,  photographs  of  them  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  real  buildings. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  were  written  in  the 
town  of  York,  in  England;  and  it  happened,  very 
oddly,  that,  after  they  were  penned,  I  went  out  to 
walk  and  by  chance  found  the  first  shop  I  can 
remember  to  have  seen  in  which  miniature  build- 
ings of  cork  were  made  and  sold.  There  were 
beautiful  and  elaborate  specimens  of  these,  and 
also  groups  of  human  figures  and  animals.  The 
young  reader  himself,  to  do  all  this  well,  has  but 
to  persevere.  Any  one  can  learn  to  design  and 
to  model  in  clay,  and  when  this  is  achieved,  no 
kind  of  art  need  be  too  perplexing  or  difficult. 

In  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862  there  was  a  mar- 
velous piece  of  handicraft  executed  by  a  poor  man 
in  the  country,  a  model  of  one  of  the  cathedrals 
cut  in  cork — "  Cork  Cathedral,  most  hkely,"  says 
the  writer  from  whom  I  take  the  story.  Every 
detail   was   accurately  reproduced.     It  excited   a 


DIAGRAM    SHOWING    HOW    A    MINIATURE    BRICK     MAY    BE    CUT     FROM    A    CORK. 


great  deal  of  admiration,  and  some  wealthy  peo- 
ple collected  eight  hundred  pounds  —  or  four 
thousand  dollars  —  and  bought  it.  The  artist 
was  a  very  sensible  man,  and  instead  of  "play- 
ing my  lord  "for  a  few  days  with  his  money,  he 
built  a  row  of  cottages,  and  on  them  put  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  : 


"  Perseverance,  cork,  and  glue 
Built  these  cottages  you  view ; 
See  what  these  three  things  can  do, 
1862." 
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On«  (by  in  IMglMOtt,  SiMIM*  I  MM  •  pMT 
who  aIwi  not  Hm  Mviiif  tntm  •  coHi  cMlMdkal. 
hiul  nuMic  H«  uml  «»mi  roaml  iHr 
r4rryittK  il.  atMl  collccUng  miuUI 
who  looked  «l  il. 

TIm  dufC  madt  b)r  Muig  eorii  AHnuM  Iw 
k^.  Th#  dnMiM  onHf  inadrl  ol «  bttildtog  «ty« 
'  -■•  dMaic,  bt 
<»»ffdMtHUi»>d 
II.  I  hi»  fivn  ibc  MniNv  «  Aiwly  gNMNilMcd  a|^ 
liMmnov.  Morvof  ihffdMI.  miiMlioA  tMtir  •iiti 
ihr   cum,  bolh   Itrinn   ««ll   ruMivd   i 

( omUncd,  wcvtvt  lo  All  cmclu  of  OMrtlM -^     <. 

ihu  i«  done,  tome  oC  ihv  dry  povdrr  iMy  ht 
pmied  on  ih«  tviiicv  lo  main 
uniform  wlUi  ihv  mi  of  tht  cortu 


mn  IM 


l»ff«K«otf  by 
oT  Hw 
«r  Ibf  Mi 
iWbMli«rUifMHlf  a#n 
uicfc.  alMig  At  Mull*. 

'41  In  «M0  doift.  WmIi  •  iMilr  prmti€r.  am 
....  MioM  mmifr  IH^  *'*  t.  ^.«  |^  maMW^ 
MddMMBy.  iluM  ili>  <towif  €«4a» 

It  wHI  •will  IomiiIbs.  wmv  n  t*  vvryr  cAciNv  far 
lumMy  Idiidiol 


«r  A  C»«»<: 


Columns  are  easily  imitated  by  simply  AnwAf^ 
ing,  t.  /.,  stringing  corfcs  on  a  stick,  as  birds 
are  skewered  for  cooking.  To  make  tbe  bole. 
bore  with  a  thick  iron  wirr.  or  small  nwod  iron 
rod  heated  till  it  will  bum  its  way  througb.  If  a 
wire  be  used  instead  of  a  stick,  the  piercing  b  not 
neccssar)'.  An  easy  way  to  build  a  waU  of  cork- 
bricks  is  to  stick  a  pin  througb  each,  as  it  n  pot  in 
place ;  but  mther  long  pins  are  adrisable^  or  socb 
as  will  gn  entirely  through  two  of  tbe  bricks.  Il  is 
not  nvll,  in  buildings,  to  paint  cork-work,  or  var- 
nish it,  or  to  change  in  any  way  tbe  original  char- 
acter of  the  materiaL 


thoae  Mr  wood-carrnig,  mccal-worfc,  awl 

log.   In  spraymg  cork-wont*  < 

loddiM*  ruatr  browo,  Cy* 

tbe  ob^  bciog  lo  knttie 

■saiks  of  orcay,  nod  other  i 

oo  old  bmldiafs. 

Ro«^  cork,  ialvfe 
may  be  booght  in  all  cities, 
cover  flowcr-ooscs 
simply  sowed  o 
nailed  npoo  iIk  wood.  Whea  there  are  holes  or 
defects  of  amj  kmd,  they  are  coaly  conic afcd  by 
pieces  or  bark  over  uko^  or  by  IB- 
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ing  up  with  glue  and  cork-dust  mixed.  I  have 
often  made  a  curious  and  pretty  object  from  a 
piece  of  rough  cork,  or  the  bark  of  a  pine-tree,  in 


IMAGE     MADE    OF     ROUGH     CORK,    OR     PINE-BARK,     THE     FACES 
SMOOTHED    AND    PAINTED.       (FROM    AN     ORIGINAL    FIGURE.) 

the  following  manner:  Take  the  fragment,  break 
or  cut  it  into  a  shape  rudely  resembling  that  of  the 
human  figure.     Then  cut  and  smooth  away  with  a 


then  varnish  it.  Next  take  a  large  brush  with  gold 
paint  —  or,  if  you  have  no  gold,  white  paint  or  red 
may  be  substituted  —  and  lightly  go  over  the  bark, 
so  that  only  the 
more  prominent 
points  or  ridges 
of  the  bark  will 
take  the  gold, 
thus  leaving  all 
the  hollows  and 
cracks  in  their 
natural  colors. 
The  effect  of  this 
is  sometimes 
very  fine.  In  like 
manner,  a  pict- 
ure-frame may 
be  covered  with 
the  large  square 
pieces  of  either 
cork  or  pine- 
bark,  or,  indeed, 

any  covermg  oi  ^  basket  made  ok  cokks. 

rough,     crusty, 

and  ragged  wood  or  other  substance,  and  the  pro- 
jections gilded.  Bronze  powder,  or  bronze  paint, 
may  be  used  instead  of  gold. 


A    BOX    OF     WOOD    DECORATED    WITH    FIGURES    CUT    FROM     CORK    AND    GLUED    ON. 


knife  and  sand-paper  that  portion  which  is  to  form 
the  face.  Rub  over  this  a  thin  coating  of  putty, 
and  let  it  dry.     Paint  the  face  with  oil-colors,  and 


Of  course  an  ingenious  workman,  by  fastening 
pieces  of  cork  together  in  the  way  which  I  have 
described,  may  make  an  endless  variety  of  objects ; 
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fairly  imiiAlc  the  ftinKinn  of  a  turd. 

A  prrii)- 1  up  or  iwitch-wceivr  may  be 
nniAmcniini:  with  cork  the  ootikleof  a  roofid 
tin  can.  Cut  corks  into  dion,  «qr  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  tn  thlrknewL     Uting  iirong  gtoc. 
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fully  cui  with  a  sharp  pcnknifr  fmm  aonic< 
wlut  thicker  ilice*.    Of  cottrsc,  ihcy  need 
not  all  be  in  one  piece,  nnoe  diftiet  pvts 
of  an  ornament  are  very  easily  Joined  together. 
Thu»,  to  make  a  trefoil,  one  nerd  only  cat  a  cork 
into  thin  alicet  and  glue  them  together.    Corka 
»plii  or  divided  lengthwise  are  also  melnl  tar  or^ 
n.niu-ni.     AAcr  attachinj;  the  ornaments,  theycsn 
Ik<  ikil>lK*il  into  shape  with  a  fine  file  and  sand* 
paper.     If  one  has  only    old   corks*  and  these 
are    broken    or  full  of  holes,  it 
diflcrcnce.     After  shaping  them,  take  the  oo(k< 
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dust  made  by  the  file,  work  it  into  a  paste  with 
glue  or  mucilage,  and  with  this  All  and  smooth 
all  cavities  and  breaks.     Round  knobs  or  half' 


I,  represents  the  owk as  cm  «  two  mm^s,-  2, 
one  half  when  ic  has  been  g»oo»ed  with  a 
file;   3,  the  halt;  sidewiae;  4.  the 
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joined  with  glue  to  the  round  halves,  so  as  to  make 
a  slab,  or  flat  surface.  Instead  of  a  file,  a  very 
sharp  gouge  may  be  used  to  cut  the  groove.  This 
is  most  easily  efifected,  not  by  pushing  or  shoving 
the  gouge,  but  by  giving  it  short  turns  to  the  right 
and  left,  and,  so  to  speak,  working  it  along. 

Every  fragment  of  cork,  however  small  or  irreg- 
ular, may  be  used  in  making  models  (especially 
those  representing  ruins),  for  filling  crevices,  imi- 
tating broken  stone,  and  giving  a  fragmentary, 
broken  appearance  to  the  whole.  In  this  art,  as 
in  every  other,  the  one  who  practices  it  should  try 
to  invent  or  to  think,  and  not  merely  repeat  what 
has  been  told  or  shown  him.  "Fancy-work"  is 
the  execution  of  a  minor  art  without  the  exercise 
of  thought.  Thus,  people  make  wax  flowers,  work 
in  embroidery,  paint  on  china,  or  model  clay  blos- 
soms and  stick  them  on  vases,  just  as  they  see 
others  do,  without  attempting  to  do  better  or  dif- 
ferently. Art  demands  a  display  of  skill  influenced 
by  thought.  No  true  or  real  work  of  art  can  be 
made  by  machinery,  and  people  who  work  like 
machines  do  not  produce  art-work.  But  if  you, 
even  in  work  so  siinple  as  making  up  old  corks 
into  small  models  of  buildings,  study  the  originals, 
and  think  out  or  invent  some  new  way  to  give 
effects,  you  may  create  a  work  which  will  be  more 
artistic  than  the  "showiest"  or  most  expensive 
object  made  without  invention. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  taking  flat 
slabs  of  cork,  great  or  small,  and  fastening  layers 
of  them,  one  to  the  other,  any  thickness  whatever 
may  be  built  up,  and  then  anything  may  be  cut 
or  shaped.  This  may  seem  a  very  simple  idea 
to  many;  yet  it  is  mentioned  in  books  on  wood- 
carving,  as  a  great  invention  of  Grinling  Gibbons, 
the  celebrated  artist,  that  he  obtained  a  high,  or 
additional,  relief,  not  by  cutting  all  his  work  out 
of  one  block,  but  by  gluing  on  additional  layers  of 
boards  as  he  needed  surface. 

A  curious  curtain,  to  be  hung  before  a  door  so 
as  to  shade  and  screen  the  room,  yet  which  per- 
mits air  to  pass,  and  through  which  one  may 
walk  by  separating  it,  is  made  as  follows  :  String 
corks  lengthwise  on  a  cord.  If  the  cork  be  half 
an  inch  in  diameter  by  one  inch  in  length,  and  the 
door  to  be  curtained  be,  let  us  say,  three  feet 
wide  and  six  feet  high,  you  will  need  sixty-four 
strings,  each  holding  seventy-two  corks.  Take  a 
round,  narrow  stick,  place  it  across  the  top  of  the 
door,  and  hang  the  strings  of  corks  from  it.  The 
corks  may  be  colored.  Simple  black  and  red  make 
the  best  contrasts  with  their  natural  brown  hue. 
These  curtains  are  also  made  of  differently  tinted 
pieces  of  straw,  of  seeds  in  great  variety,  or  of 
sticks  of  lightwood.  There  are  many  plants,  and 
even  weeds,  whose  stems  or  shoots  may  be  used  for 


this  work.  It  is,  however,  most  advisable  to  use 
corks,  because  it  is  hardly  possible  to  break  them, 
and  because  they  make  no  noise.  When  window- 
curtains  are  thus  made,  the  continual  tap-tapping 
of  the  lower  end  against  the  sill  is  often  annoying. 
To  obviate  this,  the  edge  of  the  curtain  should 
either  swing  clear  of  the  sill  or  be  made  of  a  fringe 
of  cloth  or  tassels. 

A  festoon  of  corks,  every  other  one  dyed  black 
in  ink,  with  a  pendent  tassel,  has  been  used  for  a 
frieze.  The  effect,  though  odd,  is  not  ungraceful. 
And  here  I  would  give  a  reason  why  such  orna- 
menting, though  it  be  only  with  strings  of  old 
corks,  or  any  such  "  rubbish,"  as  many  would  call 
it,  is  in  the  highest  degree  sensible.  It  is  very 
sensible  in  this  world  to  try  to  find  the  beautiful 
or  agreeable  —  that  is,  to  discover  some  means 
of  enjoyment — in  everything.  There  are  too  many 
people  who  have  the  idea  firmly  fixed  in  their 
minds  that  by  the  fine  arts  is  meant  nothing  but 
pictures  and  statues,  and  that  no  species  of  or- 
nament is  really  legitimate  or  safe  unless  it  has 
been  regularly  supplied  by  a  regular  manufacturer, 
and  has  cost  money.  That  it  shall  have  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  really 
vulgar,  its  sure  proof  of  merit. 

Of  late  years,  since  everybody  who  wishes  to  be 
"  cultured,"  or  well  educated,  studies  decorative 
art  and  learns  that  a  house  may  be  made  beauti- 
ful without  pictures,  and  even  without  much  out- 
lay of  money,  people  are  beginning  to  find  real 
enjoyment  in  artistic  ingenuity.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  old-fashioned  upholstery  to  attract  thought. 
But  in  every  new  decoration  which  causes  the 
beholder  to  observe  that  a  good  effect  has  been 
produced  at  little  expense,  and  without  wearisome 
toil,  there  is  an  incentive  to  observe  and  think  for 
one's  self. 

Since  this  article  was  begun,  I  have  visited 
Rievaux  Abbey,  or  rather  its  ruin,  in  Yorkshire. 
There,  in  the  porter's  lodge,  I  saw  a  piece  of  cork- 
work  done  in  a  way  which  was  new  to  me.  A  com- 
mon picture-frame  of  any  kind  is  made  —  a  clever 
boy  could  make  one  by  shaping  a  frame  out  of  a  thin 
board  —  and  on  this,  bits  of  broken  cork,  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes,  are  stuck  with  glue.  Some  were 
half  an  inch  long,  and  some  like  grains  of  rice, 
and  so  on  down  to  dust.  The  effect  was  very  good. 
I  was  puzzled  at  first  to  know  of  what  material  it 
was  made.  With  plenty  of  old  corks,  cork  bark,  or 
bark  of  any  kind,  this  rough  incrusting  could  be 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale  with  good  effect. 

Curious  toys  may  be  made  of  cork.  One  of 
these  is  the  well-known  little  tumbler,  such  as  is 
generally  constructed  of  pith  ;  but  cork,  especially 
if  it  be  hollowed,  will  answer  the  purpose.  Make 
the  puppet  of  three  or  four  corks,  shape  and  paint 
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by  A  in.ignei  concealed  l>  u«  paper. 

A  more  diAcuU  toy  it  tbc  **  walking  man.**  A 
puppet  to  made  from  cork,  the  legt  bdng  movable 
ai  the  hipt,  yet  to  con»trucird  that  the  body  doaa 
not  fall  backward  or  forward.  The  aoka  of  ibe 
(i};iirc  .irc  »had  or  plated  with  iron.  A  horte  ■boe 
mA)>nri  Mihcn  moved  under  a  tamboorine  or  oibcr 
fnunc  co\-cTcd  wilh  paper  or  paicbmeni,  and  at  ibe 
soles  foUow  the  poles  of  the  ma|piet«  tbe  figoir.  of 
courae,  may  be  made  to  walk  cnrer  it. 

While  writing  thb  article.  I  bave  teen  in  tbe 
museum  of  Whitley,  England,  a  model  of  tbe 
Ciihedral  of  York,  made  cniirrly  fiom  cork.  It  it 
truly  a  work  of  art,  and  a  critical  csamioaiMO  of 
it  convinced  mc  that  there  b  probably  no  material 
whatever  which  b  so  easy  to  work,  yet  at  tbe  mme 
time  so  much  like  old  stone,  in  mmwiture,  as  tbat 
fmm  which  it  is  made.  Yet  there  b  nothing  in 
the  whole  of  it  which  any  boy,  wbo  b  a  tolerably 
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Good-day  to  you,  my  friends,  from  the  very 
littlest  to  the  almost  very  big.  And  now  draw  near; 
here  comes  a  poet,  one  Henry  Moore,  with  a  rhyme 
for  your  pleasure : 

REVERIES    OF    AN    APPLE. 

"  My  cheeks  are  plump,  my  glowing  skin 
Is  flecked  with  red  and  yellow  dapple, 
And  lofty  hopes  arise  within, — 
I  am  a  most  ambitious  apple. 

"  Shall  I,  puffed  up  and  high  of  heart 
With  pride  I  feel  but  may  not  utter, 
Rise  glorious  into  regal  tart, — 
Or  sink  in  shame  to  apple-butter  ? 

"  Shall  I  in  rare  roast-goose's  train 

As  dainty  sauce  bid  joy  betide  her, 
Or  by  some  churlish  rustic  swain 

Be  sucked  up  through  a  straw  as  cider? " 

Alas  !  the  pretty  hopes  were  spoiled 
Which  used  its  reveries  to  sweeten, — 

'T  was  in  a  vulgar  dumpling  boiled. 
And  in  a  dumpling  it  was  eaten. 

Well,  well !  No  one  likes  to  end  one's  days  in 
a  dumpling.  Of  course  not,  though  it  must  be 
rather  an  easy  death,  I  should  say.  Yet,  if  I  were 
an  apple  I  'd  rather  have  almost  anything  happen 
to  me  than  to  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  boy's 
head  and  shot  at.  They  say  you  live  in  history 
after  meeting  a  fate  like  that  —  but  what  of  it? 

THE    DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    A    FRUIT    AND    A 
VEGETABLE. 

So  many  letters  in  reply  to  Anna  Talcott's 
question  concerning  the  distinction  between  fruit 


and  vegetables  have  come  to  this  pulpit,  that  I  can 
not  attempt  to  show  them  all  to  you.  However, 
here  are  a  few  of  the  leading  answers,  and  I  thank 
the  writers,  one  and  all,  in  A.  T.'s  name;  but 
whether  they  have  settled  the  matter  or  not,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say :  and  the  dear  Little 
School-ma'am  is  off  on  her  "  Vacation." 

Anna  J.  H.,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  thinks  that  the  differences  between 
a  fruit  and  a  vegetable  are :  A  fruit  contains  more  sugar  and  less 
starch  than  a  vegetable,  when  npe  ;  therefore,  vegetables  and  unripe 
fruits  have  to  be  cooked  before  eating.  The  fruit  is  the  ripened  seed- 
vessel  of  a  plant,  and  the  vegetable  is  the  root. 

Arthur  J.  Sloan,  of  Groveton,  Trinity  County,  Texas,  says:  I 
think  that  fruit  is  the  edible  covering  of  the  seed  formed  from  the 
flower,  as  pease,  tomatoes,  and  corn.  The  fruit  of  the  potato-plant  is 
the  little  ball  formed  from  the  flower ;  but  the  vegetable  part  is  the 
root  which  we  eat.  Custom  has  made  us  very  careless  in  expressing 
the  difference  between  fruit  and  vegetable. 

Jessie  T.,  of  Chicago,  fears  that  her  answer  hardly  will  satisfy 
Miss  Talcott,  but  she  notes  a  few  "differences."  She  adds:  For 
instance,  you  never  find  a  vegetable  on  a  tree,  and  never  a  fruit  under 
the  sod  [Are  peanuts  vegetables,  Jessie  ?],andyou  find  both  fruits  and 
vegetables  on  bushes.  I  think,  too,  that  vegetables  are  more  useful 
than  fruits,  for  if  you  were  compelled  to  be  without  fruit,  I  think  you 
still  could  live  ;  but  if  compelled  to  be  without  vegetables,  I  think  one 
could  n't  live  any  very  great  length  of  time. 

Fruit,  she  says,  is  generally  very  beautiful,  while  very  few  vegetables 
have  any  great  beauty.  After  all,  fruit  differs  in  appearance,  growth, 
flavor,  and  everything  else. 

Next,  Winifred  Johnson  writes  from  Bay  City :  Fruit  is  that 
part  of  the  plant  which  contains  the  seed,  especially  the  juicy,  pulpy 
products  of  certain  plants,  covering  and  including  their  seeds,  as  the 
apple,  plum,  pear,  peach,  berries,  figs,  melons,  and  others. 

And  the  latest  letter  comes  from  a  little  New 
York  girl.     You  shall  see  it  word  for  word  : 

Dear  Jack.  I  think  my  School  teacher  is  quite  as  nice  as  the 
Little  School  Ma'am  any  way  she  is  lovely. 

I  asked  her  about  the  fruit  and  vegetable  question  in  the  May 
number  and  she  said  that  the  difference  is  pricibley  this. 

The  fruit  contains  the  seed  of  the  plant  and  takes  its  nourishment 
from  the  tree  or  vine,  while  the  vegetable  takes  it  from  the  ground. 

Some  vegetables  can  be  eaten  raw  such  as  the  salad  redish  and 
tomatoe. 

Dear  Jack  do  you  think  this  will  suit  Anna  Talcott  ? 

I  hope  the  Little  School  Ma'am  will  not  be  offended. 

I  remain  your  admirer  Elsie  M.  R. 

My  robins  tell  me  that  cherries  are  fruit  and 
trees  are  vegetables  ;  and  my  sparrows  had  quite  a 
squabble  the  other  day  as  to  under  which  head  one 
should  class  bread-crumbs.  But  in  point  of  fact, 
for  real,  straightforward,  solid  satisfaction,  I  'd  far 
rather  put  a  question  to  you,  children,  than  to  my 
birds.  When  you  are  wrong,  you  are  so  very 
wrong,  you  know ;  but  birds  are  always  pluming 
themselves  on  their  own  experiences. 

DEAR    LITTLE    RABBITS! 

This  is  what  the  children  of  the  red  school- 
house  call  them,  whether  the  shy,  brave,  frisky, 
motionless  little  creatures  are  white,  or  gray,  or 
dusky  as  the  night.  Not  so  are  they  called  to-day 
in  Australia,  in  California,  or  in  New  Zealand.  In 
these  countries  rabbits  have  become  so  numerous 
and,  like  all  of  their  kind,  are  so  destructive  in  their 
ways  that  they  are  truly  a  scourge.  Everybody 
in  Australia  is  interested  in  the  hoped-for  discov- 
ery of  a  method  of  overcoming  the  rabbit-pest. 
Trapping  and  shooting  afford  little  relief;  the 
great   majority   escape,    and   still   their   numbers- 
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I  MNMOO  i   pvl  OOWipSMf  «  iMlf 


VoorMit  Umm MmmI,       Amv  T.  % 


I loMoa i  pvi  oowipsMf «  Umv  -  _  _  j_ _          ^_                  __  ^ 

•r  "<•  foood  on  Uw  groond  M  toir  *  ^lOTity^Looaooir  <^wg>  tS^*??  2?^ 

tlcpih  of  «  Iboi,  MM  toilwoy  ini>-  .?'L  ^SJT^nL^i*  »      .'*'l'""  ••     «•• 

• — ♦!  by  ilMm.    TTic  only  •«♦  i-  '•   of  oWcfc  I  laid  foo  Imi  |ooo»y. 

lie,  to  spend  two  hundred  ihooMod 

I  >  !     What  with  ts 

■ttit  puinuickMs  •!».>  'ii 

A  jrll  nuiMOce),  Uiere  •cem*  to  be 

■irw  i'lcd  Piper  of  tome  kind. 

Uui  it  /  Ahftc,  my  children,  beware  of 

him!     11)  pipen  an:  very  (Ungerottt  IbQc, 

t  am  told. 

TNt  •TonMY-prmcL. 


DuAii  iAC«  I  I  «MN  to  Adw  yw  wkM  t  «m*  ikmm  Oh  mfi  .     «     . 

inmlb  ^ Woad't  N«« UmmiM  Hmmtt  ttonw."  it«  «n  rd  •  wMcr  Mllkc?     b  OO  OVHrv 

" "  ** 'ryfcS  t*.?*?!? ,"*!**:■'■»"■ »— —  ^  ■■*»    Itooabobodt-olldcrr   And«id9«lMl 


b«  «mBv  pidwd  ap  M  ilM  ynl  jmM  te  «MM»    .    .        Uka     (cm  COO  yOO  glOOp  ike  lOftle,  ibo 

Mt  of piwi  h  giw  i»  ilw  WidoajMO— I  wf  to  pi»wt  rf— Ifc.     frogr 

^•nihhWi  aAMMbri— — i«fdlM<li»^>— »  Tl«  MO  At  A  TO^. 

iMM«ro»taMMMi«iM^«^»«^o»       j.  S.,  of  Sof  Hoibor.  Lhw  UMid,  foqooMi 
g  r*?t_y?  Tl.^,  tTiiTSrt  ^^**— -*  **?*    tooakyooAaotMiun:    **  I  iSoold  like  lo  baa 

apriebi  on  the  bne  end  and  a  la*  obe  «rfi  « 


'TWi 

ilawialiihi  koAr.' 


apriebi  on  ihe  btfe  end  and  a  la*  qa  *A  not.' 

My  birds  are  quite  excited  m-er  joUaaH  teller.  Wbo  ean  amwcr  dw  fOMlanan?  xW 

and  I  (eared  at  first  ihcy  would  not  allow  ii  lo  l»e  Myt  it  iaq«iieafcai,aAerlheoldC« 

read.     They  wish  to  know  wbetber  ibe  yoong  lo  bear  ofan  egg  set  ipinninf  M  hat. 

(K'treU  that  are  thus  made  into  lamps  are  fcnily  Now,  «bM  JEwr  he  HMan  t^  dwi? 
put  to  death   first  —  or  noc     Who  can  aniwcr 

ihom  ?  A  oococM  Mcrr. 

A  SEftPCNT  IN  THC  aooK.  DtA«  JAOt :  UnHb^atefy  pi«ty  ii««Bty  ? 

DkarJack:  I  am  easeriy  expecting  my  Angast  lUnuna  JJd*iSI2Stidlini«w-        ^"^ 

St.  Nicholas,  because  I  Sre  heard  that  it  b  going  — »—               j 

to  hax-c  in   it  an  article  about  the  sea-serpent.  TtesMib*cPMhM^AiiMfai,^9Hi^aa*a*waK^a 
(ince  I  read  in  dear  ST.  NiCK  a  letter  from  Pio- 


lWsMib*c 


fossor  Proctor  about  a  sea-serpent  (it  b  in  my    tmZJnJTi^SiSSr^SS^AllSSm 


bound  volumes  now,  on  page  700  of  Vol.  IV).  and  <»I»1«AM— i<JfrmirgiM4tofcfcwa^fcw»«BpM 
I  always  read  cwrything  I  see  on  such  subfects.  Stw?* jSj^I a?£iiAjiu.*TEr^*^i *T7viThm 
Now,  I  *U  tell  your  chida  somelbing  qoeer  ibat    ?«§& 


THE    SCENT    OF    DOGS. 
By  Theo.  B.  Willson. 


UR  sense  of  smell  is 
„(/^  hardly  keen  enough 
to  enable  us  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  dog  to 
do  all  he  can  do 
with  his  nose.  We 
can  not,  for  instance, 
distinguish  by  the 
smell  a  rabbit's  foot 
from  a  piece  of  bark, 
which  it  seems  most 
to  resemble  —  prob- 
ably because  the  bark  is  the  strongest-smelling 
substance  with  which  the  foot  usually  comes  in 
contact. 

But  not  so  with  the  hound,  or  even  with  many 
common  cur-dogs.  Not  only  will  they  recognize 
the  scent  of  the  foot  itself,  but,  hours  after  the 
rabbit  has  passed  along,  they  can  follow  him  un- 
erringly by  the  scent  of  the  spots  where  he  touched 
his  light  feet  to  the  ground.  What  proportion  of 
the  odor  of  the  foot  can  there  be  left  upon  a  spot 
where  it  has  merely  rested  for  an  instant?  And 
yet  a  dog  with  a  good  nose  first  will  find  an  in- 
visible track,  and  then  will  determine,  by  snuffing 
for  a  few  yards  back  and  forth,  which  way  the 
animal  passed.  Then  he  will  follow  all  the  wind- 
ings and  doublings  which  the  animal  has  made, 
either  in  searching  for  food,  or,  after  he  is  "  up," 
in  escaping  his  pursuers. 

If  this  be  wonderful,  what  is  to  be  said  of  a 
dog's  never  confusing  the  track  of  one  rabbit  with 
that  of  another  ?  After  a  dog  has  once  seen  that  a 
rabbit  is  dead,  he  will  never  notice  its  track  again, 
but  will  set  off  upon  some  other  track,  which  often 
is  much  fainter  than  that  of  the  one  just  killed, 
though  the  two  may  cross  each  other  and  be  inter- 
mingled in  innumerable  places.  The  bloodhound, 
which  is  the  keenest-scented  of  all  dogs,  can  follow 
his  master  or  his  victim,  no  matter  how  many 
others  may  tread  in  the  same  path. 

We  can  hardly  believe    that   these  things   are 
done  solely  through  the  sense  of  smell ;  but  that 
is  the  best  that  science  can  make  of  it  as  yet. 
There  are  many  other  facts  which  demonstrate 


the  power  of  the  dog's  scent.  I  once  knew  a 
hound  which  would  never  eat  bread,  and  yet  was 
quite  fond  of  raised  biscuit,  the  same  thing  in 
every  respect,  save  that  it  contained  a  little  shorten- 
ing. One  might  take  in  one  hand  a  piece  of 
bread  half  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  in  the  other  the 
same  amount  of  biscuit,  and  the  hound  would 
smell  of  both,  and  never  make  a  mistake  in  select- 
ing the  biscuit. 

The  power  of  scent  of  even  the  keener-nosed 
common  dogs,  such  as  the  bull-dog,  can  be  tested 
by  fastening  a  bit  of  meat  to  a  string  and  dragging 
it  about  the  yard  when  the  dog  does  not  see  you, 
hiding  it  at  the  end  of  the  trail,  and  then  afterward 
putting  him  on  the  search  for  it  where  you  started. 
If  he  has  a  good  nose,  he  will  go  over  the  same 
path  you  took  and  find  the  meat.  Leave  no  string 
on  the  meat,  however,  as  it  might  injure  him  to 
swallow  the  string. 

All  hounds  save  the  greyhound  run  entirely  by 
scent.  When  they  come  upon  the  faint  scent  of  a 
track  they  will  work  along  it  until  it  grows  fresher, 
and  then  begin  to  bay  or  "  give  tongue."  There 
is  always  a  correspondence  between  the  baying 
and  the  trail.  An  experienced  hunter  can  tell  by 
the  baying  not  only  where  the  dog  is,  but,  by  the 
frequency  and  confidence  of  the  sound,  how  fresh 
the  trail  is  —  that  is,  how  close  upon  his  game  the 
dog  is.  All  hunted  animals  have  a  way  of  doub- 
ling, or  running  in  circles.  Hence,  if  a  hunter 
observes  by  the  baying  that  his  dog  is  going  away 
from  him,  he  waits  patiently,  sometimes  for  min- 
utes, sometimes  for  hours,  until  the  circle  is  made, 
and  he  hears  the  dog  approaching.  Then  he  is 
on  the  alert  for  a  shot,  for  the  game  is  probably 
not  many  rods  in  advance  of  the  dog. 

A  hound  is  seldom  lost.  His  nose  is  his  com- 
pass. Whenever  he  pleases,  he  can  take  up  his 
master's  track  and  find  him,  or  he  can  retrace  his 
own  steps  homeward. 

Dogs  do  not  seem  to  enjoy  those  odors  that 
please  us.  A  dog  will  turn  away  disappointed  and 
indifferent  from  the  finest  of  perfumes.  Except 
the  scent  of  those  things  which  he  would  like  to 
eat,  I  have  never  found  anything  that  seemed  to 
delight  a  dog's  sense  of  smell. 
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A    SCHOOL   LEGEND. 

Itir  KinvAfti*  R.  Maw. 


1 

^^ 

I 

E 

HE  l«idwr  of  oar  iclNial  mm 
colkU  fhun  lb*  t\n^m  %mt 
moraiiig  by  a  himi  vIn*  itioM- 
ttp  lo  Ubt  <ioor. 

**  thudy  yo«r  Ifum. 
•dMitan,  wbiW  I  'in  four." 
he  MkL    *«  I  flMai  bt  bKb 


In  Av«  or  aiK  minuic*.** 

I  wu  In  the  a.  n«  c  cla«,  and  mi  v|mni  a  km 
btnch.  Mx  fwly  mirfc  ««•  lo  b«  edited  up 
lhrc«  time*  a  day  lo  road  lo  tb«  I— cbw 
lb«n  called  the  «,  #,  «Ar.  Tbe  page  o(  ...,.  — 1» 
waa  Ailed  with  word*  like  Ihctc :  i*i.  «4,  «*.  «*. 
and  to  on.  Eacb  one  waa  to  be  ipelkd,  and  ibm 
pronottnoed.  Tbere  were  no  pkivrea  tbai  I  oo«ld 
look  ai  ami  think  nboui,  and  ibe  icbool  bowt 
were  vcr>'  dull  ami  \Tr)r  uniniarealing  to  a  ttnle 
boy.  Of  ooane,  I  could  not  etndy  aa  tbe  largar 
pupUa  coold«  bat  I  did  my  beat  to  Imhale  tbon, 
!id  looked  Meadlly  on  my  book. 

For  the  fint  two  minuict  after  the  teadwr  went 

out  there  waa  brisk  Mudy ;  then  the  pupib  began 

to  look  around  and  to  wht»per.     Some  of  tbe 

larftcr  boya  dared  even  to  lea«-e  their  tcaik    One 

'  ppcd  away  from  bia  dcak,  came  around, 

A  n  on  the  \om  bench  bcaide  me. 

Why  a  larger  boy  abould  lake  any  Inicmi  in 
me,  I  did  not  then  luww.  Hui  i  have  iiace  BOlked 
(hat  i.tri:rr  bo>-9  do  take  inicrcat  in  smaller  boys, 
■tiid  show  them  many  bits  of  knowledge  tbey  would 
>\-er  otherwise  le.im,  for  their  parents  or  grownnqi 
men  would  never  think  to  teach  them  socb  trifles. 

Well,  the  larger  boy  who  had  seated  himself 
'cside  me,  took  my  book  from  mc.  and 
>  some  reading  in  the  very  first  part  of  it, 
I  had  nexrr  noticeti. 

"There  's  something,"  be  said,  pointing  to  a 

HK  ^^'^rd  printed  in  large  capital  letters,  **  that 
<>u  Ml  find  in  ever)-  book." 

There  it  was,  likie  this : 

PREFACE. 

Then,  pointing  to  each  letter,  be  rend  out  of 
that  word  a  very  funny  story.  It  ran,  **  Prefer 
R-ice  E-ats  F-ishes  A-nd  C-atcbes  E-ds." 


And  wWu  be  bnd  f«Ml  dMMglb  IW  •■itf  to 
>«).  be  begMi  al  tbe  olbcr  ami,  mA  Mud 
->  «ttll  faMMr  stury  s 
>•  Cairfl  AMpMonw  riilb  Km  lUw 


W-    fr4d  Hi 

hiadtulu  far  Uwi 

HMnlfnadiiaMr.  IbadMiilw 
to  wmembi!!  m.  I  do  mi  know  \mm 
I  fund  M  o*«v  ibai  day  t  bat  a  gvaal  mmiy.  fjmmy 
lime  I  waa  tirad  or  wlilwd  raona  wwdd  tmm^  I 
would  fuad  over  iW  slory  of  fMv  fttoc  Aatfl 
mad  ii  many  a  day  iimamil.  Ii  aeeuv  la«  te 
cbarm. 

Wbdber  ibai  iaffe  b^r  raaly  hMv  be  wm 
iirhii  i  biniliim.  m  abaibw  Mi 
•am  gwur  — t  of  tfit  fciiig  uf  i 
a  big  boy  baa  far  •  iMie  boy.  I 
I  bolfwiyici.  Iboigb,  k  was  tbe  I 
ibtef  to  daar  to  mc  Fvmk  ibac  maming  i  ht^m 
to  Irmii  to  MMdL  I  oduM  iot  llmi  **  P  "  «a»  • 
part  of  Ibe  word  Prser.  aad  dMi«*R'*  waa  a 
part  of  tbe  word  Rkc,  aod  I  fai  ao  idea  uf 
tbeir  aounds,  and  una  no  faogcf  mtofad  1^ 


Wbm  I  grew  to  be  a  bw«t  bay.  I  Isld  ibe 

lo  a  amall  boy.  |wi,  of  coane,  aa  k  bod  1 
lo  aw.     He,  I  bavw  ao  duabi,  mid  H  lo 
aad  tbey  lo  Buoy  otbeta,  aad  m  ibai  way  ibr  Moey 
a  going  yet. 

Tbe  aiory,  ibnagb,  did  aoi  sian  ««b  dw  boy 
wbo  lold  me«  far  be  bad  bcca  lold  by  aa  aMv 
boy ;  and  tbai  boy.  wiKO  isll,  by  a  boy  wbo  wan 
olderibaa  be.  So  you  are  Ibe saaty  or  legcad uf 
Iwcr  Rice  to  a  very  uM  uae.  aad  laaa  away  bn^k 
to  ibe  liaw  wben  bole  boys  fast  bad  boobo  ia 


Wben  I  grrw  to  be  a 
•cparaied  places  ia  ama^ 
aoow  caiioaity  to  know  wbeibcr.  bi  ibe 
of  dmae  pfaoes,  tbe  Irgead  of  Peter  Kke 

being  handed  down  nam  oUcr  boys  to 
It  WW  aiiB  bcmg  told.  I  faaad. 

poa  UMaaaada  ibca,  ywu  see, 
it:  yet  tbto  to  ibe  fast  daw,  w  far  as  I 
it  baa  bcca  told  m 
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Contributors  are  respectfully  informed  that,  between  the  ist  of  June  and  the  15th  of  September,  manuscripts  can  not  conveniently  be 

examined  at  the  office  of  St.  Nicholas.     Consequently,  those  who  desire  to  favor  the  magazine  with  contributions 

will  please  postpone  sending  their  MSS.  until  after  the  last-named  date. 


Kioto,  Japan. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  We  enjoy  you  very  much.  A  friend,  who 
takes  you,  lends  you  to  us. 

I  am  an  American  boy,  born  in  New  England,  and  am  fifteen 
years  old. 

One  thing  that  amuses  us  greatly  is  "  English  as  .she  is  spoke 
and  writ "  by  the  Japanese.  They  are  very  ambitious,  and  many 
shops  in  the  city  are  decorated  with  sign-boards  in  "  idiomatic 
English."  The  following  is  one  over  a  hardware  shop:  THINQS 
OF  METABS  MANUFAITURE.  Another  over  a  book-store: 
ALL  COUNTRIES  BOOK-SELLING.  And  on  a  bakery: 
BAKING  THE  CAKES  FOR  HEALTH. 

It  is  very  lonely  out  here,  but  we  see  many  strange  and  interesting 
sights,  which  I  can  not  now  stop  to  describe. 

Yours  truly,  John  M.  G . 


ToKio,  Japan. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  never  .seen  any  letters  from  Japan, 
so  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you,  and  as  this  is  the  first  letter  I 
have  written  to  you,  I  hope  you  will  print  it. 

I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old  and  have  never  been  out  of  Japan 
in  my  life,  but  I  expect  to  go  to  America  next  year,  and  stay  there 
four  years,  and  then  go  to  Germany  for  two  years,  to  study  music, 
which  is  my  favorite  study. 

I  like  your  magazine  very  much ;  we  take  several  others,  but  I 
shall  7iever  like  any  so  well  as  dear  old  St.  Nicholas. 

Believe  me,  your  constant  reader,  Edith  H.  H . 


Damascus,  Syria. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  been  what  seems  to  me  a  long  while 
away  from  home,  and  most  of  the  time  in  countries  where  its  com- 
forts and  pleasures  are  greatly  lacking ;  but  aside  from  my  friends, 
I  think  I  miss  St.  Nicholas  more  than  anything  else,  for  it  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  mountains  and  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

I  am  not  yet  twelve,  but  have  taken  it  for  over  three  years,  and 
like  it  very  much,  especially  its  nice  stories,  such  as  "  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy,"  "Juan  and  Juanita,"and  the  campaigning  stories  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Now  as  I  am  deprived  of  its  company  for  a  time,  I  will  do  as  old 
friends  sometimes  do  in  such  cases  — that  is,  write. 

I  came  here  to  this  far-away  land  with  my  papa,  and  have  seen  a 
great  deal  of  the  world  for  a  little  boy,  I  think. 

My  home  is  in  Detroit,  Mich  ,  and  we  left  there  last  November, 
first  going  through  England,  spending  a  month  in  France  and 
Switzerland;  then  to  Rome  and  Naples,  where  we  saw  the  many 
beautiful  works  of  art,  and  the  ruins  and  antiquities  of  those  coun- 
tries, including  Pompeii  and  Vesuvius. 

From  Italy  we  went  to  Egypt,  visiting  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the 
Pyramids,  Suez  Canal,  etc. 

The  Pyramids  are  wonderful  relics.  Think  of  their  being  four 
thousand  years  old,  and  still  well  preserved  ! 

They  are  almost  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  the  largest  ones  cover 
twelve  acres  of  ground  each. 

Just  consider  how  large  that  is,  and  how  it  was  possible  to  build 
them  out  ofsuch  immense  stones  as  were  used,  and  how  they  got  these 
from  the  quarries,  which  are  nine  or  ten  miles  away.  And  the  great 
big  Sphinx  is  there,  seventy  feet  high,  just  as  natural  as  its  picture. 
From  Egypt  we  came  to  Palestine,  visiting  Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  Beth- 
lehem, Jericho,  Dead  Sea,  river  Jordan,  Bethany,  etc. 

Jerusalem  is  a  wonderful  and  interesting  city.  We  visited  there 
the  tomb  of  Christ  and  the  place  where  he  suffered.  The  spot  is 
covered  now  by  an  immense  church,  called  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher,  where  thousands  of  pilgrims  go  to  worship  every 
year. 

In  crossing  the  desert  and  mountains,  I  rode  on  horseback  all  the 
time  ;  in  fact,  I  had  to.  because  there  are  no  carriages  nor  carriage 
roads,  and  all  the  traveling  is  done  on  horses,  donkeys,  or  camels. 

In  Damascus  th^  .streets  are  narrow  (as  in  all  Eastern  cities)  and 
very  dirty,  and  are  thronged  with  Turks  and  Mohammedans. 

The  most  interesting  features  of  Damascus  are  its  bazars  and 


mosques.  In  the  bazars  they  have  one  long  street  devoted  to  one 
thing,  and  another  to  some  different  line  of  business,  and  it  is  very 
convenient  for  those  who  wish  to  buy. 

Some  of  the  stores  are  about  as  big  as  good-sized  dry-goods  boxes, 
and  the  merchant  sits  cross-legged  in  them,  smoking,  and  is  ap- 
parently indifferent  to  all  the  world  around  him  ;  but,  when  a  cus- 
tomer comes,  he  is  very  quick  to  show  his  goods,  and  generally  asks 
twice  as  much  as  he  expects  to  take. 

Turkish  and  Oriental  goods  are  the  principal  articles  for  sale,  and 
most  of  them  are  very  curious  to  us.  Silk  is  manufactured  in  great 
quantities  in  the  houses  of  the  workmen,  many  of  which  we  visited  ; 
also,  silver  and  brass  are  worked  by  expert  hands  into  rare  and 
curious  articles. 

From  Damascus  we  shall  go  back  to  France  on  our  way  home, 
and  I  expect  to  .send  this  to  Marseilles  by  a  steamer  that  will  leave 
in  a  day  or  two  from  Beyrout. 

Good-bye,  Willie  C . 


Riverside,  Cal. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  want  to  write  to  you  to  tell  you  that  I  think 
the  St.  Nicholas  is  the  best  magazine  that  I  have  ever  read  ;  for  I 
read  a  great  many  papers  and  magazines.  I  am  greatly  interested 
in  ornithology,  and  have  a  large  collection  of  birds'  eggs.  Mother 
says  that  if  any  of  our  hens  want  to  set  .she  will  buy  the  eggs,  and  I 
may  let  them  set,  and  that  I  may  have  the  little  chickens,  if  any  hatch. 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  story  of  "Drill."  I  can  not  say 
which  story  that  has  appeared  I  like  best,  for  they  are  all  good.  My 
letter  is  getting  too  long  to  be  printed,  I  am  afraid,  so  I  will  close. 
Your  true  friend,  Wm.  Paul  G . 


Washington,  Kan. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  never  seen  a  letter  from  this  county 
in  your  magazine,  so  I  will  .send  you  one. 

I  am  ten  years  old,  and  I  have  to  ride  two  miles  and  a  half  to  school 
on  my  pony.  Fan.  I  found  a  wolf's  den  in  our  pasture  last  week, 
and  I  saw  a  big  rattlesnake  there,  asleep. 

I  am  reading  "The  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great";  but  I  like 
the  "  Scottish  Chiefs  "  best  of  all  our  books.  I  read  so  much  that 
I  hurt  my  eyes,  and  had  to  stop  for  a  while. 

I  like  the  St.  Nicholas  so  well,  and  wish  I  could  get  one  every 
week.  Your  friend,  "  a  farmer's  boy,"  Leslie  M . 


Paterson,  N.  J. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  During  the  intervals  between  the  times  of 
your  appearances  I  can  hardly  wait  for  you.  We  think  you  are 
delightful.  When  you  are  delivered  to  us  my  brother  and  I  always 
have  a  scramble  for  you,  and  the  result  is  that  Mother  takes  the 
magazine  from  us,  and  will  not  give  it  to  us  until  the  next  .Sunday. 
Hoping  you  may  continue  to  bring  happiness  to  many  young  people, 
I  remain,  Mich'l  W.  H . 


Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  "  He  [the  dog]  can  tell  by  the  scent  which 
way  the  animal  is  going,  and  he  is  never  known  to  run  backward  on 
a  trail." — St.  'Hxcnoi.hs  for  March,  1888. 

When  my  father  and  uncles  were  young  men  their  favorite  deer- 
hound,  a  black-and-tan,  was  a  fine  hunter,  but,  like  his  human 
friends,  he  had  his  moods.  When  Old  Tyler's  humor  suited,  no 
one  of  the  party  could  manifest  more  pleasure  in  the  preparation  for 
the  chase,  nor  could  any  of  his  fleet-footed  companions  do  more 
than  follow  where  he  led  But  how  different  his  behavior  on  morn- 
ings when  he  did  not  wish  to  hunt!  In  vain  were  the  horses  and 
guns  brought  out ;  in  vain  was  the  mount,  the  winding  of  the  horn, 
the  frolic  of  the  younger  dogs,  and  all  the  bustle  incident  to  the  occa- 
sion. Old  Tyler  surveyed  it  all  as  if  it  were  to  him  a  .scene  utterly 
devoid  of  either  interest  or  meaning.  He  followed  at  the  heels  of 
the  horses,  ears,  head,  and  tail,  all  down,  the  very  personification  of 
"  dogged"  sullenness.    Woe  betide  any  one  hunting  with  Old  Tyler 
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THE    LETTER-BOX. 


the  doorstep.  Sometimes  he  would  pretend  to  run  away,  but  would 
creep  back  and  hide  at  one  side  of  the  door,  and  wait  patiently  until 
kittie  came  out,  when  he  would  jump  out  and  catch  her.  Sometimes 
she  would  run  up  the  door  and  sit  on  top  of  it,  and  he  would  try  his 
best  to  shake  her  down  by  shaking  the  door  with  his  forepaws ;  but 
kitty  would  hold  on,  and  seemed  to  wink  at  him.  They  were  great 
friends,  slept  together  and  ate  together,  and  ttever  quarreled.  Poor 
Hector  was  shot  by  a  farmer  for  chasing  his  chickens. —  And  now 
about  the  turkey.  We  had  an  old  "turkey-gobbler"  and  a  bantam 
hen  ;  and  the  hen  had  a  brood  of  chickens,  and  one  of  them  fell  in  a 
slop-bucket  and  was  eternally  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  its  mother, 
who  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  poor  little  halt- 
drowned  chicken  ;  and  what  did  Mr.  Turkey  do  but  take  the  chicken 
and  raise  it.  He  scratched  food  for  it,  and  picked  seeds  for  it,  and 
carried  it  on  his  back  throuijh  the  tall  grass,  and  at  night  flew  upon 
the  fence  to  roost,  with  the  httle  chicken  on  his  back. 

The  little  chicken  thrived  under  such  good  treatment,  and  grew 
to  be  the  sauciest,  fattest  little  one  among  the  whole  brood ;  and 
what  seemed  strangest  of  all,  the  turkey  seemed  to  take  delight  in 
driving  the  hen  and  her  brood  away  from  their  food,  and  giving  it  to 
his  nursling.  The  turkey  took  care  of  the  chicken  until  he  himself 
was  killed  for  a  Christmas  dinner.  The  chicken  seemed  to  miss  his 
protector,  although  he  did  not  need  him,  as  he  was  quite  capable  of 
taking  care  of  himself.  My  mamma  has  written  this  for  me  to 
amuse  me,  as  I  have  often  wanted  her  to  tell  you  about  these  smart 
creatures,  and  I  am  now  sick. 

Your  loving  friend.  Homer  Almon  H . 


Norfolk,  Va. 
My  Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Having  heard  this  little  incident  of 
the  Crown  Prince's  life  through  the  Rev.  Mr.  R.  M.  Saunders,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Norfolk  Female  College,  who  is  my  teacher,  and  who 
was  in  Germany  at  the  time,  I  send  it  to  you  thinking  you  might 
like  it. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Germany. 

Little  princes  and  princesses  are  thought  to  be  given  up  very 
much  to  the  care  of  nurses,  who  have  full  control  of  them  ;  but  the 
way  the  present  Crown  Prince  was  sometimes  managed  is  very 
different,  as  you  will  soon  admit.  Every  day  as  the  royal  carriage 
passed  through  the  street  all  the  people  saluted  it,  and  the  guard  at 
the  gate  presented  arms.  Of  these  honors  the  little  boy  was  very 
proud.  One  morning  the  nurse  came  to  the  empress  and  told  her 
that  the  crown  prince  positively  refu.sed  to  let  her  wash  and  dress 
him.  The  emperor,  being  in  the  room,  said  "  Let  him  wash  and 
dress  himself."  The  little  boy  was  very  proud  to  think  he  was  to 
wash  and  dress  himself,  though  he  made  very  poor  work  of  it.  The 
emperor  then  sent  an  orderly  to  tell  the  guards  at  the  gates  not  to 
salute  or  take  any  notice  of  the  royal  carriage  as  it  passed  in  going 
to  the  park  ;  he  also  ordered  the  marks  of  royalty  to  be  taken  from 
the  carriage.  When  the  royal  children  passed  through  the  streets 
no  salutes  were  made,  and  the  carriage  was  not  noticed  at  the  gates. 
Commg  back,  there  was  the  same  neglect,  and  the  crown  prince  was  so 
enraged  that  when  he  reached  home  he  wished  his  father  to  have  all 
the  people  punished.  But  the  emperor  replied,  "  My  son,  do  you 
suppose  any  one  would  recognize  you  as  the  son  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  ?  Never,  until  you  are  properly  washed  and  dressed,  and 
your  hair  is  combed."  After  that  his  nurse  had  no  more  trouble  with 
him.  Blanche  C . 


Man  and  the  Windermere  lakes.     I  am  learning  to  play  the  violin, 
and  like  it  very  well. 

I  remain,  your  friend  and  reader,  Harky  T 


Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

Dear  St.  Nichoi-As  :  In  one  of  your  numbers  I  read  the  story 
of  the  "  Piasau  "  bird,  and  it  interested  me  very  much,  because 
Mamma  and  Papa  were  married  in  that  very  Alton,  and  have  often 
told  me  the  story  of  the  bird. 

We  have  taken  the  St.  Nicholas  ever  since  "  Under  the  Lilacs  " 
was  begun  in  it,  and  I  was  quite  a  small  girl  then.  I  have  read  it 
all  along  ever  since.  I  enjoyed  it  as  a  little  girl,  and  I  enjoy  it  as  a 
big  one.  When  Deacon  Green  gave  prizes  for  illustrating  those 
three  poems  (or  was  it  four?),  I  drew  a  picture  of  "Christina 
Churning,"  but  did  n't  get  the  prize.  I  had  never  taken  any  lessons. 
I  hope  to  study  at  an  Art  School  next  year.  Please  print  my  letter. 
Your  devoted  reader,  E.  M.   D . 


Barrow-in-Furness,  England. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  a  boy,  fourteen  years  old.  I  have 
never  seen  a  letter  from  Barrow  in  your  "  Letter-box,"  so  I  thought 
I  would  write  to  you.  My  favorite  sports  are  cricket  and  foot-ball. 
I  enjoy  reading  the  letters  very  much,  and  we  all  thought  "  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy "  was  splendid.  I  like  the  "Brownies"  very 
much,  and  wish  Mr.  Palmer  Cox  would  publish  something  more 
about  them.     For  my  summer  holidays  I  am  going  to  the  Isle  of 


Shasta,  Cal. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Having  never  seen  a  letter  from  this  place 
in  northern  California,  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you.  I  do  not  take 
St.  Nicholas,  but  borrow  it ;  but  the  school  here  took  it  for  a  year. 
1  read  your  story  of  "Diamond-backs  in  Paradise,"  and  was  inter- 
ested in  it.  We  do  not  have  diamond-backs  here,  but  have  the  regu- 
lar "  rattlers";  they  have  been  more  numerous  this  year,  and  several 
have  been  killed  already.     One  that  had  ten  rattles  and  a  button. 

Shasta  is  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  but  the  thermometer  is 
sometimes  108°  in  the  shade.  It  is  three  miles  from  the  railroad  at 
Middle  Creek,  but  that  does  not  help  Shasta  any ;  and  the  county- 
seat  having  been  removed  to  Redding,  poor  old  Shasta  will  soon  be 
deserted.  There  are  many  mines  in  Shasta  county,  silver  and  gold, 
although  there  are  more  of  gold.  The  Iron  Mountain  silver  mine 
IS  the  largest  in  the  county.  It  is  eight  miles  from  here,  located  in  a 
canyon.  I  have  been  up  there  once,  but  it  was  not  fully  developed, 
and  I  did  not  see  the  reduction  works.  They  formerly  shipped  the 
ore  to  Colorado  for  reduction  ;  but  now  the  company  have  works  of 
their  own,  and  crush,  roast,  and  reduce  the  ore,  and  cast  it  into 
bricks. 

Hoping  that  I  may  take  St.  Nicholas  myself,  I  remain, 

Neil  N . 


"  Two  Jap.  Girls,"  of  Yokohama,  Japan,  send  the  names  of 
thirty-eight  novelists  which  they  found  in  the  "King's  Move  Puzzle," 
printed  in  the  May  number  of  St  Nicholas.  The  list  arrived  too 
late  to  be  acknowledged  in  an  earlier  number. 


Arlington,  N.  J. 
My  Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  This  is  the  second  year  we  have  taken 
St.  Nicholas,  and  we  like  you  very  much. 

I  do  not  know  what  my  brother  and  I  would  do  without  you. 
The  way  we  came  to  get  you,  was  not  to  eat  pie  for  a  whole  year, 
and  Mamma  gave  you  to  us  for  a  prize.  We  like  "Sara  Crewe" 
very  much,  and  the  story  of  "Juan  and  Juanita,"  also,  and  we  were 
glad  when  they  got  home.     My  brother  is  seven  and  I  am  nine. 

Florence  W . 


W- 


-,  O. 


Dear  St.  Nicholas:  The  picture  and  story  in  the  June  St. 
Nicholas  reminded  me  of  a  cat  we  had  once.  A  hen  had  stolen 
her  nest  on  the  hay-mow,  and  but  two  or  three  chickens  hatched. 
One  of  them  got  upon  the  floor  in  some  way.  We  supposed  that  the 
cat  took  the  chicken  into  her  nest,  where  she  had  two  kittens,  for  we 
found  it  there.  It  would  rim  around  the  barn-floor,  and  when  it  was 
tired  would  go  back  and  nestle  in  her  fur.  She  kept  it  with  her 
kittens  from  Monday  until  Friday,  when  it  was  killed.  We  have 
taken  St.  Nicholas  for  several  years,  and  like  it  very  much. 

Yours  truly,  Frances  A.  P . 

Oakland,  Hanover  County,  Va. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  We  have  taken  you  for  three  years.  I 
am  now  staying  at  Oakland,  the  home  of  the  "  Two  Little  Con- 
federates." The  author  is  my  cousin,  and  he  is  coming  up  to  .spend 
next  Sunday  with  me.  We  see  old  "  Balla,"  the  carriage-driver, 
very  often  ;   he  is  over  eighty  years  old. 

Your  affectionate  reader,  Rosa  N . 


We  thank  the  young  friends  whose  names  here  follow  for 
pleasant  letters  which  we  have  received  from  them  :  Florrie  M.  K., 
Mary  E.  Hinkle,  Mary,  Essie,  May  and  Bessie,  Katherine  C.  Porter, 
Helen  S.,  Edward  Crosby,  "John  Bull,"  Geoffrey  B.,  "Mai 
Pontes,"  Mamie  B.,  Florence  M.  Beach,  Mary  B.  Jenkins,  Ella 
Sadler,  Edith  A.  D. ,  Berenice  Lauder,  Louise  Jackson,  Grace  G.  S., 
Harold  S.  P.,  Kate  E.  Butters,  Hattie  D.  Fellowes,  Robert  K.  C, 
Roger  M.  Newbold,  G.  M.  M.,  Lilian  H.,  H.  G.  J.,  Helen  E.  B., 
Elsie  B.,  S.  L.  K.  and  E.  D.  L.,  Clifford  M.  T.,  Julia  Gillespie, 
Nina  F.  Jackson,  Lilian  Bartlett,  Millie  D.,  L.  M.  S.,  Henry  F., 
May  K.,  Anna  A.,  Mabel  Palmer,  Florence  May  B.,  Maud  O., 
Amy  Humphrey,  Chattie  Miner,  Edna  Shipp,  May  S.  Meserolc, 
Martha  M.  Bassett,  Cosie  B.  and  Anna  S.,  L.  S.  J.,  Charles 
Barrows,  Cecil  R.  N.,  Lillian  M.  Marsh,  Frances,  "Zigzag," 
Edgar  H.,  Lulu  S.  Grimm,  and  Edith  L.  Gould. 
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THE    RIDDLE-BOX. 


The  above  rebus  contains  the  names  of  six  authors  (one  on  each 
book)  and  six  artists  (one  on  each  palette).  Who  are  the  twelve 
famous  people  ? 

PECUIilAR    ACROSTICS. 

All  of  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of  letters. 
When  rightly  guessed,  and  placed  one  below  the  other,  the  third 
row  of  letters  will  spell  a  certain  religious  festival  occurring  in 
September;  the  seventh  row  will  spell  a  certain  dish  very  frequently 
partaken  of  in  England  on  that  day. 

Cross-words:  i.  Pertaining  to  a  substance  which  is  not  liked  by 
moths.  2.  The  study  of  language.  3.  To  behead.  4.  Recital. 
5.   One  who  fought  in  a  Roman  arena.     6.   Determines  beforehand. 

7.  The  dark-colored  resin  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  turpentine. 

8.  The  commander  of  a  squadron.     9.    One   who   practices.     10. 
Those  who  animate.  cyril  deane. 

A    LETTER    PUZZIiE. 

By  starting  at  the  right  letter  in  one  of  the  following  words,  and 
then  taking  every  third  letter,  three  familiar  words  may  be  formed : 

TIPS,  SHAKERS,  HAUTBOY,  NO,  CLIMBER,  IDE,  SKATE,  SHAM, 
ALERT,  ARID,  IMPS,  BROKEN,  CRAVEN,  ADDER,  MANOR,  ERECT,  ADO, 
ANNOUNCE. 

CUBE. 


From  i  to  2,  the  youngest  daughter  of  King  Lear ;  from  2  to  4, 
tempered;  from  i  to  3,  a  knight;  from  3  to  4,  bent  downward  or 
backward;  from  5  to  6,  drifted  on  shore;  from  6  to  8,  crowned; 
from  5  to  7,  to  feign;  from  7  to  8,  accomplished;  from  i  to  5,  cov- 
erings for  the  head;  from  2  to  6,  dry;  from  4  to  8,  exploit;  from 
3  to  7,  hoar  frost.  x.  y.  z. 

IIAL.F    SQUARES. 

I.  I.  The  name  of  a  distinguished  English  statesman  who  died 
on  September  3,  1658.     2.  To  take.      3.  The  eighth  tone   in  the 


scale.      4.  The  number  of  five  hundred.     5.  To   marry.      6.  The 
latter  part  of  the  day.     7.  A  French  article.     8.   In  tilting. 

II.  I.  A  distinguished  traveler  and  discoverer,  who  was  born  on 
September  14,  1769.  2.  Not  assisted.  3.  Defaced.  4.  A  certain 
class  of  bipeds.  5.  Lyric  poems.  6.  Conducted.  7.  Two  letters 
which  may  sometimes  be  added  to  the  names  of  professional  men  of 
a  certain  class.     8.  In  tilting.  frank  snelling. 

PI. 

Eth  krictec  pirchs  lal  yda, 
"  O  stifear  Semrum,  yast !  " 
Eht  quilserr  seey  skenaca  eth  stunchest  bringown; 

Eth  wlidflow  fyl  faar 

Oveab  eht  yamfo  rab, 
Dan  tenhas  thawrouds  ree  eth  sikes  rea  grownfin. 

ANTONYMS. 

I.  Behead  the  opposite  of  to  deny,  and  leave  the  opposite  of  to 
speak  calmly.  2.  Behead  the  opposite  of  to  scatter,  and  leave  the 
opposite  of  an  enemy.  3.  Behead  the  opposite  of  to  honor,  and 
leave  the  opposite  of  a  summit.  4.  Behead  the  opposite  of  always, 
and  leave  the  opposite  of  at  no  time.  5.  Behead  the  opposite  of  to 
hold  aloft,  and  leave  the  opposite  of  to  speak  gently. 

The  beheaded  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a  very  famous  man. 

"  PRINCESS." 

BEHEADINGS. 

I.  Behead  a  person  having  peculiar  ideas,  and  leave  exuberant. 
2.  Behead  reluctant,  and  leave  a  solemn  affirmation.  3.  Behead  to 
consume  slowly,  and  leave  was  conveyed.  4.  Behead  to  boast,  and 
leave  a  relation.  5.  Behead  lifted  up,  and  leave  slow.  6.  Behead 
smallest,  and  leave  toward  the  rising  sun.  7.  Behead  use,  and  leave 
a  thin  cover.  8.  Behead  the  present  occasion,  and  leave  formerly. 
9.  Behead  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  leave  a  float.  10.  Behead  rapidly, 
and  leave  a  measure  of  distance.  11.  Behead  Roman  dates,  and 
leave  belonging  to  an  individual.  12.  Behead  to  pierce,  and  leave 
a  brook.  13.  Behead  to  weave  in  ridges,  and  leave  purpose.  14.  Be- 
head a  thicket  of  bushes,  and  leave  the  brink.  15.  Behead  useful, 
and  leave  a  piece  of  baked  clay.  16.  Behead  turbid,  and  leave 
greasy.  17.  Behead  virtuous,  and  leave  spoken.  18.  Behead  to 
shun,  and  leave  unoccupied.  19.  Behead  an  Indian  fig,  and  leave 
a  gem. 

The  beheaded  letters  spell  three  very  familiar  words. 

a.   B.   HUNT. 

ANAGRAMS. 

(A  rticles  of  Apparel. ) 

I.  Cora  votes.  2.  Sanoo  plant.  3.  Rose  rust.  4.  It  was  a  cot. 
5.   We  mark  nets.     6.   Sole  piano.     7.  A  gnarl. 

"four  beans." 
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THE    SOUL   OF    A    BUTTERFLY. 
ItV  TllOMAA  WMrrwoRTti  ilioatMOK. 

OVKR  the  field  where  the  hrown  qvaOt  vbiMle. 

Over  the  frrn»  where  (be  rabb«t%  1m-. 
Fknu  the  tremulous  damn  of  a  ihktk. 

It  it  the  «Nil  of  a  bvueHljr  ? 

See !  how  ibey  aoittcr  and  then  aMrroble ; 

Filling  the  air  while  the  hloMomt  fiMie, 
t>elicatc  atom*,  that  whirl  and  bcnble 

In  the  sljntins  Mtnligbt  that  lidns  the  glade. 

There  goes  the  ftumroer*!  inooostant  lorer. 
Drifting  and  wandering,  fidnt  and  tu ; 

Only  bewailed  by  the  upland  plover. 
Watched  by  only  the  twilight  0tar. 

Come  next  August,  when  thisdet  bloMoa, 
See  how  each  is  alive,  with  wiofB ! 

Butterflies  seek  their  soids  in  in  boMNB, 
Changed  thencelbrth  to  inuDortal  things. 
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SEA-GULLS— FROM    THE    LIGHT-HOUSE. 
By  Louie  Lyndon. 


During  summer  I  seek  in  vain  for  the  gulls 
which  thronged  the  harbor  in  the  colder  days.  A 
crowd  of  gay  little  land-birds  sings  in  the  scattered 
trees  on  the  island;  but  the  grave,  silent  gulls  have 
slipped  away  while  we  welcomed  the  summer  so 
gladly.     But  few  remain,  and  those  we  rarely  see. 

Though  they  do  not  come  near  us,  or  sweep 
through  the  sky  in  clouds  as  in  winter,  still  a 
little  company  gathers  on  the  bar,  when  the  tide 
is  out,  coming  unnoticed  and  from  no  one  knows 
where.  .  In  the  inner  harbor  one  always  sees  them 
among  the  docks,  and  hovering  near  the  surface 
of  the  water  quite  fearlessly,  in  summer  as  well  as 
in  winter.  From  my  perch  on  the  cliff,  farther 
out  at  sea,  I  can  not  find  my  winter  friends  in  the 
fair  warm  days.  When  they  are  close  around  me, 
I  love  to  watch  them  with  a  spy-glass,  following  their 
flight  to  see  the  pretty  bent  head  that  turns  from 
side  to  side,  to  balance  danger  against  the  tempta- 
tion to  swoop  down  upon  a  bit  of  floating  food. 

The  wind  buffets  them,  but  not  to  turn  them 
from  their  course ;  they  fly  before  the  wind  or 
against  it  in  the  same  strong,  deliberate  way,  bent 
ever  upon  some  errand  that  calls  for  their  most  per- 
sistent effort. 

Although  they  are  such  Quaker-birds,  in  soft 
dull  coloring  and  sober  ways,  as  one  commonly 
sees  them,  it  is  true  that  they  have  a  very  real 
delight  in  giving  themselves  up  to  a  frolic.  But 
they  are  fond  of  being  alone  and  quite  motionless. 
I  have  seen  a  solitary  gull  stand  on  the  top  of  a  bar 
over  which  the  tide  was  slowly  rising,  watching  the 
little  waves  break  over  his  toes,  not  moving  to  a 
higher  and  drier  point  till  his  feet  were  quite 
covered  with  water.  I  hoped  the  little  fellow 
would  wait  till  the  tide  lifted  him,  as  it  floats  a 
stranded  boat. 

The  shoals  in  the  harbor  are  their  common 
meeting-places,  and  they  gather  there  in  large 
companies,  turning  their  dazzlingly  white  breasts  to 
the  sun  as  they  stand.  The  contemplative  mood 
follows  a  successful  hunt,  I  think;  for  at  other 
gatherings  their  energies  are  spent  in  digging 
clams,  screaming  and  fighting,  too,  over  their 
work.  They  know  very  well  that  the  clam-shell 
will  break  if  it  be  dropped  from  a  height  upon  the 
rocks  below,  and  as  the  clam  is  quite  beyond  their 
reach  till  the  shell  is  broken,  they  rise  and  dart 


down,  one  after  the  other,  clams  and  gulls  together 
falling  through  the  air. 

A  lazy  and  wily  gull  is  sure  to  be  among  them, 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  seize  the  clam  opened 
by  his  neighbor's  efforts.  Clam-digging  is  always 
done  far  from  the  mainland  and  larger  islands  — 
unless  on  hungry  days,  when  they  arc  less  wary. 
The  broad  mud-flats  at  low  tide,  are  their  chosen 
fishery  grounds,  and  very  pure  and  dainty  they 
look  against  the  dark  moss  and  mud.  1  often 
wonder  how  they  know  at  what  time  it  is  ebb-tide, 
and  how  they  let  one  another  know,  scattered  as 
they  are  in  the  inner  harbor  and  bay,  that  the 
rocks  are  bare.  But  surely  as  the  hour  comes,  a 
snow-storm  of  gulls  drifts  down  upon  every  shoal. 

They  chatter  and  scream  in  a  noisy  chorus.  In- 
dignation and  complaint  one  hears,  but  little  else. 
It  is  often  a  mournful  sobbing,  and  never  by  any 
chance  a  merry  or  musical  note  that  they  sound. 
It  is  quite  unusual  for  them  to  cry  when  on  the 
wing,  always  eager  about  their  living  and  anxious 
for  their  safety.  So  it  seems  as  if  at  resting  times 
they  spoke  of  all  their  experiences  at  once,  and  as 
if  complaint  were  the  burden  of  all  their  speech. 

In  these  quiet  times,  when  the  sun  is  shining 
and  the  wind  still,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  the  gulls 
are,  of  all  other  birds,  "storm-swift,"  and  hap- 
piest in  the  wildest  gale  that  blows.  There  is  a 
long  bar,  not  far  from  my  window,  where  the  break- 
ers roll  in  from  the  sea,  tumbling  and  rushing  with 
foam  in  a  storm.  At  the  end  of  the  bar  they  dash 
against  a  breakwater  with  a  force  that  sends  a  cloud 
of  spray  into  the  air.  This  is  a  favorite  haunt  of 
the  gulls.  Perhaps  they  come  for  the  drift-stuff 
that  the  sea  washes  up  ;  but,  looking  from  my  win- 
dow, I  can  see  nothing  that  they  may  get ;  only 
that  the  cloud  of  birds  hovers  over  the  surf,  and 
one  by  one  they  sweep  among  the  billows  and  are 
lost  to  view.  After  the  mist  falls,  and  while  the  air 
is  clear  before  another  billow  breaks,  the  soft  white 
gull,  lost  in  the  surf  before,  rests  calmly  on  broad 
wings,  quite  unhurt,  poising  and  swerving  as  the 
wind  sweeps  fiercely  by. 

Once,  in  a  winter  storm,  I  walked  under  the  cliff 
to  find  out  how  strong  was  the  wind  they  rode  on 
so  calmly,  creeping  close  to  the  rock  for  fear  the  awful 
waves  should  dragmedown  in  their  backward  swing. 
The  stinging  cold  wind  beat  against  me,  and  the 
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•RA-GULU— mOM   TUB   MGIIT'llOfi^r. 

MMC  fpnijr  wMdl  Ml 


88s 


wjr  caltf  dMdtai    TWi 
wo  tlw  nwliiwg  HKi'wiadt  to  ilik  ilw  gali 

III  fW  loMtoMf  «Hbni  ««iy  4i|«   Md 

•Ml  4MUer,  iW  pMt  walk  dtom  vfmi  dM 

IMk    Tlw  tMli  Ml 

OWr   dM   tdfV   ttMll 

aim!  tlfsii  Uiflrir  *all«  ilMpfltai  Imif*  lo  • 

««Mt  IW  gvlli.    A  ««ll  Mtf  •  Mil 

<»»  «i<r  lo  MM  on  •  t4odi  of  Im,  to 


Mib    I  iMMoovny 
oT  a  OMMto  flotofjr,  mIomo  pM  i  ooet  too 

toy  to  Ml  iM'blodb  TiMoaMrowtvrydMfc 
aM  rooad  dM  lot,  aod  dM  iMt  •■•  cMiytaf 
dMiot  OM  to  MO,  dfftttog  its  practy  (Mi^ 


TW  goll  ilrilWil  hvm  one  fool  lo 

MM  oadrr  kit  [ 
he  iMteocad  btoMdroo  dM  odMr  Ink  ptak 
fDoi  wbkfc  MMod  00  dM  hMo  kv. 

WkblMidbaN  dysooyaod  ikockoM- 
raogcd  lri»  JMlWw,  looUof  toio  dM  IHdt 
pood-oiiwor  biiMO  Mok    Ho  Mok  o  tip  ti 

I  ooolkM*  hovtog  ImI  oI  Cmt 
oToMa  oodcofMooMfar  faod.  to  Ml  co- 
JojroMol  of  drii  iMpRir  Imot  of  goll  iMod.   A 


to  cradi  dMliideio»> 

craft  to  HiWiMCM>~DOKIBOfOB 

did 


A  FtocK  or  wa-firti^ 


in  dM 

aaddM  Siicil  nMed  over  ft, 
CVQI  iImo  Im  dlli  oo(  pM  OOVO 
hb  tockedHip  Iboc  At  iMt, 
in  the  dMMJc  of 
of  tool  and  bodjr,  Im 
OOVO  oo  the  ice,  ood 
bis  MR  VMM  bwott  oo  the 
coUshb' 

They  are  wf 
in  theviMtor  1 
they  hare  aboM  thcM  a  difoiiy 
and  reaervc  qoiM  pecoIlM  to 
tbeaMslvcSk 

I  hare  wjttlnd  vnac  Mi^^ht 
have  been  a  linle  £ury-baot, 
rodoBf  oo  the  watcs — bot^ 
ways  fiHctooMd  to 
it  dovly  spread  bfood 
vings  and  rose  oM  of  the  sea. 
Tbey  drop  down  to  rert_«ith  a 
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[Oct. 


light  swinging  motion,  touch- 
ing the  water  with  their  quiv- 
ering pink  feet  before  they 
fairly  fold  their  wings.  A 
few  rocks  standing  above  the 
level  of  the  low  tide  are  sure 
to  be  topped  by  a  bright 
gull  resting  on  the  dark  sea- 
weed that  clings  round  them. 
For  hours  they  stand  so, 
quite  motionless,  and  alone. 
I  wonder,  always,  why  they 
have  chosen  to  be  alone  — 
and  what  they  are  thinking 
about.  Whatever  it  may 
be,  the  end  of  the  reverie 
is  always  a  long,  strong- 
winged  flight  to  some  far-off 
point  to  which  it  seems  their 
fancy  must  have  called  them. 

In  the  upper  harbor,  where  they  skim  along  the 
water,  and  drop  low  in  their  flight  among  noisy 
tow-boats  and  moving  craft  of  all  kinds,  the  gulls 
are  peculiarly  fearless  and  tame.  Farther  out,  the 
same  gulls  are  so  fearful  as  to  make  the  entire  circuit 
of  an  island  rather  than  cross  it  in  flying.  But 
there  is  a  wharf  they  venture  to  approach,  perhaps 
because,  in  their  eagerness  to  seize  food  thrown 
from  it,  they  forget  how  near  they  are  coming. 
Old  men  at  the  almshouse  drop  bread-crusts  into 


SEA-GULLS    SWOOPING   FOR    FOOD. 


the  sea  at  high  water,  and  the  gulls  gather  to  seize 
them  as  they  go  out  on  the  tide.  On  a  calm,  fair 
day  in  April,  I  counted  a  hundred  and  more,  ven- 
turing nearer  and  nearer  shore  till  1  could  sec  quite 
plainly  the  markings  on  the  wings.  It  was  not  so 
easy  to  get  the  bread  as  it  had  seemed  to  me  it 
would  be,  for  in  swooping  they  sometimes  miscal- 
culated, and  many  turns  and  twistings  in  the  air 
brought  them  to  the  surface  just  a  little  away  from 
the  sailing  bread-crust.   No  gull  rested  on  the  water 
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UUlMhMliMiiradApieet  of  brand}  MHwiMit 
rMttdt  mMy  allll  twtpl  10  «mI  iro  ov«f  Um  laaiaiii* 
ift^  priMft.  MMy  ptdM  at  OM  pMcv,  wlukp  tun  M 
III'     I  rife',  gavt  Mdi  o«ly  a  mcMilifiil  of  Um 
o'  t.    Thow  •!  fM .  M  veil  M  ibaw 


II. 
.Ill; 
III 
III 

iKHIt..) 

•i>;ln. 


:iu>tr«t    iKtittitt.  ani\  fou.iil    tri 


-awiflt     idlfi      ami,     4lt||     IIM^ 

•ltd  nraafdiig«  MM  «11  il»c 
••f  ilMW*.     No 
ttobjr,  biny  gull* 


aticnikm,  Uf  Uitng  ttHlli  iprMd  of  faldtd  oisp  o«i 
to  im  with  the  Itdc. 

I  WBMiwbtr  wMung  ooov,  niMiy  y««i»  lio,  iImm 
I  could  haw  a  gull  in  my  haodft.  Um  old  Mtrt 
man  lo  wrhum  I  tiMikr  IwoukIiI  l«t»  •hkh,  mth 
much  »kdl,  h«  hod  ukca  wo  Um  wing.    Ym  Iha 


iMai 


a«d  glad  0««r  »y 


ilww  an  Moodi«iBiMd  aad  4PHptef  M  aiir 

I  ia|NONClMNl  flljflfif  lOf  llM  I 

ytproadml  nc.  bMiw     I  Imv*  wMMd  flM  I  aigfN 
holdoo^  I  ki^ntmd, aadjirajgiMn^Hi 

10  M  H  K»  •^mO.  m  1 
UMlmkriJgnwnooHham—ldtiwaiwyt 

Hw  Milan  MfilMCfidb  faoMiv  Maiotlaiii 
on  fht  ••««»}  aad  I  haw  ««idMd  dMai  m  day* 
hraati,  tatfljr  iMag  oof  o#  iha  aaih  of  a  mmmm, 
far  001  ai  Ma,aa  ifoahoMd  froM  tloffn  TWm 
ara  wMt  radqr  Maadi  fw  001 M  ilw  iHjr  Um  «af 
glw  ihrm  Ahdlar.  Bol  ih«  olghi  hid»  fhoa.  Md 
ihc  motfiing  Wuig»  iImm>«  m»  o«  aajr  hoap  iha 
pfvliy  laacy  thai  llir|r  tloffp  oo  iha  ooiia. 


THE    BOY    BEARS 


BV  WlLUAM  O.  STOODAUk 


AlTYWnkV  would  have  thought  Ben  Pailey**  age 
to )  >  ^>urtceo.    Hb  ooane  low  ttouacn  weie 

nil'  his  kncet  and  hit  bore  feet  were  dang* 

ling  m  the  water.  He  nt  on  an  old  log,  a  little  out 
frum  shore,  while  two  other  boya,  of  about  the  tame 
age  hut  wry  diflcrvnily  dresKd,  did  their  put  of  the 
lUhing  from  a  nice  dry  spot  on  shore. 

"  I  say.  Andrew/'  exclaimed  Den,  as  he  pulled 
up  A  \-ery  pretty  speckled  trout,  **  what  do  you  and 
Sam  think  of  thb  for  a  lake .'  ** 

"  *T  is  n't  so  big  as  Quinncbunk."  said  the  larger 
of  the  boys  on  shore.     "  Is  it,  Sam } " 

"Well,  no,"  said  Sam;  "there  bn't  so  much 
water,  but  there  *s  a  great  deal  better  Ashing.** 

"  It  used  to  be  diflcrcnt,"  remarked  Ben.  "  The 
Quinncbunk  Hotel  has  caused  the  change.  Too 
many  »ummer-folks  from  the  city  lish  there  nowa- 
da>-s.  Did  n*t  1  tcU  you  1  *d  show  you  better  lock 
up  here?" 

**Well,  ye-es,  you  did,**  replied  Sam,  a  Uttle 
sulkily.  **  What  of  that  ?  You  *rc  done  nearly  all 
the  catchin'.** 

"  1  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  thaL  Both  of 
you  h.^ve  had  bites  enough:  and  you  've  used  up 
all  your  bait  and  half  of  mine.  Why  don't  you 
jerk  'cm, —  so, —  and  puU  'cm  in  ?  ** 

**  I  rather  think  I  know  how  to  catch  fish,**  grum- 


bled Sam.     *«TiaanilML    Tbcy 
to  get  away  whtta  I  *a  laadiMg  *aa.** 

**That'*  bcaiKaldKf^ kKk,**  dMddcd  Bc» a* 
be  fiek  aaodwr  tog  at  his  Ime:  bM  ic  WM  hii  toniio 
nin.  and  only  a  hart  hook  caae  00c  of  die  snMer. 

**  Bcar<atchef's  hKk?"  '■"^-■^rml  Aodrnv. 
**  What's  that?** 

"This  kiad  of  hKk.-  aud  Bco.  as  be  sqoMwd 
aroond  00  the  fog  to  lia«  his  book.  His 
hair  was  only  a  shade  or  two  darinr  iImo  his  I 
straw-hal,  and  Ua  awrry  faroini  fooe  had  as  asaay 
freckka  as  the  apacUca  oa  the  fiacai  irooi  thai  he 
had  rmithti 

«*  What  "s  a  bear<atdwr?" 

**  Bear-catcher?    I>oo*t  )oo  kaoorwhai  a  bear 


is?  Neither  one  of  you  feOcn?  I  *»  glad  I  *ai  aoc 
a  city  boy.  1  *d  rather  have  been  bioaght  ap  here, 
in  the  moaataias.** 

**Beari?''  afaaoat  shoaled  Saau  "Xol  kaonr 
bears?  Wekaowwhaibearsaieaswcilasjfooda 
Wc  *re  aeeo  aO  aona  of  bears  ia  the 
BfaKfc  oaes  aad  while  oaca.  Griniia,  too, 
sons  aad  sisea.  We  Ve  seen  aiare  bears  1 
you  saw  up  here.** 

**  Well,  now,  I  think  aoc  Why,  these  wooda 
are  the  places  where  dvy  catch  'em  far  yoo  city 
people  to  look  at ** 
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'*  How  do  they  catch  'em  ?  "  asked  Andrew  sud- 
denly. 

"  I  thought  you  did  n't  know  that.  I  know  where 
there  's  a  bear-trap." 

"A  bear-trap?" 

"  A  real  bear-trap  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  " 

"Where  is  it?" 

"Show  it  to  us!" 

"Certainly.  Haul  in  your  line,  Sam.  Some- 
thing 's  on  it " 

"  Trout !  Good  one  !  "  shouted  Sam  as  he  lifted 
his  neglected  rod  ;  but  the  charm  of  the  fishing  had 
been  broken,  for  he  added,  "  Is  it  far  from  here  to 
where  that  trap  is  ?  " 

"  Far?  No.  It 's  only  a  mile  from  here,  along 
the  mountain." 

"A  mile,  Sam,"  said  Andrew.  "Do  you  feel 
like  walking  another  mile  and  back,  before  we  set 
out  for  the  Quinnebunk  Hotel  ?  " 

"  I  'd  like  to  see  a  bear-trap.  Maybe  we  'd  find 
a  bear  in  it." 

"Not  a  bear,"  said  Ben.  " 'T  is  n't  the  right 
time  of  year.  It's  in  the  fall  they  catch  'em. 
Even  then  they  're  not  easily  caught.  That 's  what 
'  bear-catcher's  luck  '  means." 

The  three  boys  together  had  secured  a  good 
string  of  fish,  but  it  would  have  been  twice  as  large 
if  Ben  Parley's  friends  from  the  city  had  caught 
as  many  as  he  had. 

That  would  have  been  a  little  too  much  to  ex- 
pect of  them  ;  for  they  had  never  in  their  lives,  till 
then,  spent  a  summer  among  the  lakes  and  mount- 
ains, while  Ben  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in 
the  very  midst  of  all  the  trout-fishing  and  hunting. 
Perhaps,  however,  Andrew  and  Sam  Butterworth 
could  have  shown  him  some  things  to  puzzle  him, 
if  he  had  been  as  near  their  father's  house  in  the 
city  as  they  were  to  Ben's  log-cabin  home,  on  the 
shore  of  Quinnebunk  Lake,  just  beyond  the  big 
new  summer-hotel. 

"  No  bears  ?  "  said  Sam,  disappointed.  "Well, 
let 's  go  and  see  the  trap,  anyhow.  It  won't  do  us 
any  harm  to  walk  a  mile  or  two  further." 

"I  don't  care  for  just  a  mile,"  said  Andrew,  for 
the  interest  of  it  was  growing  upon  him.  He  and 
his  brother  had  quite  a  number  of  questions  to  ask 
while  they  were  winding  up  their  lines. 

"  Are  there  really  many  of  'em  ?  "  said  Andrew, 
doubtfully,  at  last. 

"  Burnie  !  Burnie  !  Burnie  !  "  shouted  Ben  at 
that  moment,  as  loudly  as  he  could.  But  he  replied, 
"Bears?  Oh,  yes.  Thisisagreatcountry  for  bears, 
in  the  fall.     That  dog " 

"  But  in  winter "  began  Sam. 

"Burnie!  Burnie!  Burnie!  What's  become  of 
that  dog?    Burn — ie  !  —  In  winter?    Oh,  the  bears 


all  go  to  sleep  in  hollow  trees  in  winter. —  I  wish  I 
knew  about  that  dog " 

"All  winter?"  exclaimed  Andrew  unbeliev- 
ingly. "Come,  now!  What  do  they  live  on? 
Don't  they  eat?" 

"Burnie!  Burnie!  Burnie!  —  Eat?  No,  no- 
body eats  when  asleep.  They  don't  get  hungry. 
They  're  as  fat  as  pigs  when  they  crawl  into  the 
hollow  trees  and  they  just  stick  their  forcpaws  into 
their  mouths  and  go  to  sleep. —  Where  's  that 
dog " 

"Go  to  sleep  !  "  exclaimed  Sam.  "  They  can't 
sleep  all  winter  ?  " 

"Burnie!  Burnie!  There  he  comes  !  —  Oh,  yes, 
but  they  do,  though.  And  they  come  out  thin  as 
fence-rails  in  the  spring." 

"Here  's  your  dog,"  said  Andrew.  " I/c's  fat 
enough  to  go  into  a  hollow  tree,  now." 

"  He  's  always  fat.  But  he  used  to  be  a  good 
bear-dog.  You  '11  see  him  show  interest  when  we 
get  to  the  trap." 

"  Let 's  hurry,"  said  Sam.  "  It 's  near  noon  now, 
and  we  're  more  than  five  miles  from  Quinnebunk." 

"  Yes,  we  are,"  said  Ben ;  "  but  what  of  it  ?  It 's 
all  the  way  down-hill  and  there  '11  be  some  supper 
when  we  get  there." 

"  Supper  !  "  groaned  Andrew.  "  I  'd  like  some 
dinner  !  " 

"  There  's  lunch  in  the  basket,"  said  Sam,  "  but 
let's  keep  it  till  we  see  the  trap." 

"And  we'll  cook  some  fish,"  said  Ben.  "  We 
can  make  a  fire." 

"  Can  you  cook?  " 

"  Of  course  I  can.  I  'd  be  ashamed  of  myself  if 
I  could  n't.  I  '11  show  you.  Come  along.  Come 
on,  Burnie.     Bears,  Burnie  !  —  bears  !  " 

Ben's  dog  was  large  and  fat ;  but  for  all  his  over- 
fed and  clumsy  appearance,  he  had  reached  them 
at  very  fair  speed.  He  was  of  no  special  breed, 
but  had  many  characteristics  of  the  Mastiff  family. 
He  now  stood  looking  in  the  face  of  his  young 
master,  with  an  expression  which  seemed  to  say  : 

"Bears?  Now,  Ben,  do  you  mean  to  say  bears 
to  an  old  dog  like  me,  at  this  time  of  the  year  ? 
Don't  I  know  you  came  up  here  to  catch  fish  ?  " 

He  was  a  dog  of  sound  mind.  He  knew  those 
three  boys  were  unprepared  for  bears.  There  was 
not  a  gun  among  them.  It  was  of  no  use  to  try 
to  agitate  him  by  any  wild  talk  about  game  and 
hunting;  but,  when  they  set  out,  he  was  willing  to 
trot  along  dignifiedly  behind  them.  There  was, 
at  least,  no  danger  that  any  wild  animals  known 
to  those  woods  would  try  to  run  away  with  a  dog 
of  his  size  and  weight. 

Ben  Parley's  "mile,"  to  where  he  was  to  show 
his  friends  the  trap,  was  one  of  those  long,  full- 
grown    miles    that   are    to    be    found   only   in   a 
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vtfry  ranfh  eottftlry.   Aadivw  Bwtur— nli  Md  hit 

bfOtlMf  bcgSII    to  WOMMf  if  llM   MOW  WMHO   bv 

worlh  ihc  ImmI  worli  11  wm  catling  llnrm.  Tlwjf 
were  ju»l  abotti  10  M)r  ihto,  wbcfi  Ihm  i<^i  ^m*  '— • 
from  under  iko  dMM  fbrvM  on  llw  i* 
into  a  long,  ffMiy*  op^  ip*^  |p««>ing  <><»wfi  •« 
the  thofv  of  n  vory  mmII  IoIw.  Ii  vm  oc^raHr 
bigger  ihan  A  pood  I  and  S^  '  ooco. 

deep.  )P  H  i*'i  any  bonooi  lo 

it.    Tl. 
"  Tl>  *  one,  ihoygti,  wwwligrw.'* 


■  (■nil)    »nf    11 


•old  Bto. 

"I  il  ."  «dd  Snm  «r«ilt  gioat  Mfrg)r. 

"It'«i  '     10  go  all  Uw  woy  tiNoogli.*' 

"t>u(  <«wliaf«>U  f«Mlo,oor«lMM 

kr.  •  up,  amfkem.'* 

ihtollMrlwo, 
At  ihr  Mrov  imouii. 

"  Up  thcTP.  among  the  roclok** 

"  I  can'l  tee  it,"  Mtd  Sam. 

"  Come  alonx :  I  'U  »How  )t>u.  It '»  »  toe  old 
trap.— Bean,  Bumk!  Ilear«t" 

The  long  walk  wa»  all  forgotten  as  tbeyfalluood 
lien  acrota  the  slope.  Even  Bamie  wed  to 
arouse  himself  to  something  like  an  interest  in  the 
proceedings,  and  be  acttully  soMed  at  sevcial 
trees  and  boshes. 

They  had  to  pass  quite  itear  to  the  shore  of  the 
bcAutiful  htllc  fthret  of  w-airr.  but  they  hardly 
looked  at  il.  Then,  just  as  lhe>'  began  to  dioib 
a  i^nile  slope,  Ben  pointed  straight  ahead  aod 
thnulcd : 

**  There  '•  the  trap  ! 

There  was  a  great  mass  o(  broken,  tumble-down 
rocks  above  the  slope,  and  right  before  tbem, 
in  the  (ace  of  the  shattered  ledge,  was  a  sort  of 
cleft,  or  opening-  It  was  about  ten  feet  wide  at 
its  mouth,  and  six  feet  hi^h :  and  somebody  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  roof  it  over  with  logs.  It  was 
a  queer  roof,  and  it  jutted  out  at  least  sis  feet, 
straight  from  the  rock,  with  a  very  heavy  log  at 
its  outer  edge. 

"It  's  a  sort  of  house,"  said  Andrew;  *«lMt 
1  'm  sure  nobody  would  live  there  »ho  ooold 
help  it." 

"  That 's  so,'*  said  Sam.  **  Now,  Ben,  where  *s 
your  trap?" 

•'  Why,  there  it  is.** 

*•  I  don't  sec  any  trap." 

**  Why,  don't  you  know  ?  That  *s  the  bear-trap. 
AH  of  that." 

"Now,  see  here."  said  Andrew  indigaantly. 
'*  we  *re  city  bo>-s,  but  you  can't  make  as  bdieve 
MoA    Do  j'ou  mean  to  say  the  bean  go  in  there 


io  iho  M  omI  fo  I 

ood  oiick  %n  baiMO  iWjr  woht  tiipf  We  *fc 


**  I  did  0I  aay  aay  «sdl  dMog,* 
**  I  oolfr  Mid  dMi  WW  0  mpk,    So  M  M. 
have  faoM OMgiN  M  N. loa  AMdloi 
N,  !•  Iht  d|pp.     Il  doo* 
ffio  sMdk    II  *s  Modk 

*•  HiriM  S  the' drop '^^ 

**Dotn  pm  bwwf  Wby.iiMl^ 
*9mL    Cont  aroood  00  top  aod  I  *> 

tiuMiitf  hod  orfmi  tfWMl  good 
Hal  trap.    He 
•»«m«  •!  indlig  II  etoply,  aod  he 
bewBfv  Ihe  foooO  of  toe  cove^  m  If 
rioiilo  oiliidi  fof  flii  piMMi 

look  ooufo  opoo  MO  log  rooC 

•«Thero,**  oaid  Boo,  •'do  foo  Mt  dHM  loog 
poler** 

What  Boo  coOod  o  pole  vm  a  bog, 
ofjr  MpHogf  Willi  the  oont  Ml  00.   Ii  wm  i 
OHMied,  at  Ma  ooier  eod«  10  the  log  ai  the  1 
of  the  Jottiag  part  of  ihe  root     It  toy. 
middte  of  thM  log.  dktdly  bacfci 
of  the  rooC    Toete  did  oot  mcm  m  bo  oojr  1 
of  a  rMge-pole  lo  m  iai  0  roof;  bat  there  It  aaas^ 


••  That  ^  10  hold  the  lofi( 

•«Hold*emdowor''MUBco.  ••Why,  thai  % 
the  spring-pole.  The  catch  b  hoog  to  it,  dowo 
inside.  AU  thai  fraMe  of  logs  beyood  the  cdfe 
of  the  rochs,  works  00  hiogro^i 
Doolyooaee  iheMoov?  TbatS 
the'folL*  Whc«iifollB.itaboiaoptbMploMhi 
there  m  tight  M  a  drwo.** 

*' Ye-ea,**  said  Aodiev.  «*  Bm  who  S  s  fping  M 
watt  op  bcoe  andwMch  for  beata,  tS  ibeyeooM 
crawling  to  m  be  cao  let  that  dowo  00  lea?" 

"  Nobody,  of  coorse.  Co«»e  oo  down,  now,  and 
1  '0  show  yoo  the  calcb.** 

Down  they  went,  aod  n  a  momcoi  they  were 
inside. 

*' Now  don't  yoo  see?**  said  Ben.  "That  slide 
hanging  down  ihroogb  the  roof  is  ooirbcd  lotbe 
spriof^mle.  They  jost  bait  it  at  the  lower  eod 
aodkoveiL  Then  a  bear  coMfs  sod  gets  hold  of 
the  bait,  and  it '%  tied  00  tight,  aod  he  polk.  Bears 
are  wry  siraog.  As  soon  m  be  poUs  bard,  he 
jerfcs  the  sprtog-pole  looa^  doaro  ooaaes  the  'foil,* 
and  then  be  *%  cangfat.'' 

**  I  see,"  saki  Andrew.  •«  It  ^  ooly  a  grcM  big 
rat-trap." 

**ThaesaIL  Nobody  stays  aroood,  or  the  bears 
would  scent  danger  and  be  scared  away.  The 
men  who  are  trapping  don't  oooie  near  it  for  days 
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and  days;  and  then  they  only  come  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  see  if  the  bait 's  all  right  or  if  anything  's 
been  caught." 

It  was  all  very  clear,  now  they  knew  it  was  a 
"rat-trap"  on  a  large  scale,  made  of  rocks  and 
logs,  and  Sam  suddenly  remembered  that  he  was 
hungry. 

"All  right,"  said  Ben,  the  moment  Sam  men- 
tioned this.  "  I  '11  start  a  fire  and  we  HI  do  some 
eating." 

"Ben,"  asked  Andrew,  "is  n't  that  trap  set 
now  ? " 

"Yes.  It  's  been  set  ever  since  last  fall.  It 
wouldn't  go  off  very  easily,  though." 

"  I  wish  we  had  something  to  bait  it  with  —  we 
might  catch  a  bear." 

"  If  we  waited  till  next  fall,  perhaps.  Only  I  've 
heard  it 's  so  hard  to  set  off  the  trap  that  the  bears 
sometimes  pull  the  bait  from  the  hook  and  walk 
away  with  it.  I  '11  make  the  fire  in  here,  against 
the  rock.  Then  we  '11  go  down  near  the  lake  and 
clean  some  fish." 

"  We  might  catch  some  more,"  said  Sam,  but  he 
forgot  this  purpose  in  the  excitement  of  gathering 
dry  wood  and  bark  for  the  fire. 

Ben  had  matches,  and  the  side  of  the  rock  made 
a  good  fire-place.  There  was  a  bright  blaze  flash- 
ing up  in  a  few  minutes.  It  was  easy  work  to  clean 
a  few  fish,  and  it  was  capital  fun  to  cook  and  eat 
them. 

"Those  Quinnebunk  Hotel  folks,"  said  Sam, 
"  won't  mind  if  we  don't  bring  'em  home.  There 
are  any  number  of  boarders  out  a-fishing  for  'em, 
all  the  time." 

"  They  're  real  good,  though,"  said  Ben.  "  I 
say,  look  at  old  Burnie.  You  could  n't  get  him  to 
put  his  head  in  here." 

"  Why  won't  he  ?  " 

"  He  ?     He  's  the  wisest  old  dog  you  ever  saw." 

"  But  he  is  n't  a  bear ;  and  then  the  trap  is  n't 
baited." 

Ben  was  putting  more  wood  on  the  fire  just 
at  that  moment,  and  Burnie  opened  his  mouth 
with  a  long  whine.  Then  he  pawed  the  grass  and 
looked  very  uneasy. 

"  He  does  n't  like  it,"  said  Ben.  "  He  's  afraid 
we  might  bait  it  for  him." 

"We  've  no  bait,"  said  Sam;  "but  I  can  hit 
the  catch." 

He  picked  up  a  rather  heavy  piece  of  stone,  as 
he  spoke,  and  before  Ben  or  Andrew  knew  what 
he  was  about,  he  had  thrown  it.  It  was  a  good 
straight  throw,  too,  for  a  boy  of  Sam's  size,  and 
considering  that  the  stone  was  so  large.  It  struck 
the  hook  on  the  trigger  of  the  catch,  fair  and  square. 

Only  a  stone,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  as  good  as  a 
bear,  for  it  sprung  the  trap. 


Snap  —  crack  —  crash  —  bang  ! 

The  crackling  overhead  sounded,  for  a  moment, 
as  if  the  roof  were  falling.  Then  all  that  part  of  it 
which  jutted  beyond  the  rock  and  made  the  "  fall  " 
came  swinging  down  against  the  open  front  with  a 
loud  slam,  and  the  three  boys  were  caught ! 

They  were  trapped,  like  so  many  bears  —  or 
rats  —  or  mice. 

"  Well !    Now  you  've  done  it !  "  exclaimed  Ben. 

Andrew  gave  a  frightened  scream  when  the  fall 
came  down,  and  Sam  turned  pale. 

They  all  jumped  up  and  stood  looking  at  the 
catch  for  a  moment ;  then  they  turned  and  made  a 
rush  for  the  fall. 

Burnie  was  outside  pawing  at  the  bottom  log 
and  whining  as  if  trying  to  get  in.  Ben  could 
hardly  help  saying  to  him  : 

"  Bears,  Burnie  ! — bears  !  " 

Burnie  threw  up  his  heavy  old  head  and  uttered 
a  long,  mournful  howl,  and  then  stood  staring  at 
his  young  companions  and  wagging  his  stumpy 
tail  as  if  in  pity  for  their  misfortunes.  He  must 
have  been  studying  the  situation,  too,  for  just 
as  Ben  repeated,  "  Bears,  Burnie ! "  he  gave  a 
yelping  bark  and  trotted  briskly  away  toward  the 
woods. 

"  He  's  gone  to  find  somebody  to  help  us  out," 
said  Andrew. 

"He  's  scared,  I  think,"  said  Sam.  "Ben, 
what  '11  we  do  ?  " 

"  Let 's  eat  our  dinner  first.  Then  we  '11  see. 
I  'm  hungry  as  a  bear." 

They  could  eat,  but  even  while  a  fish  was  broil- 
ing, or  while  they  were  eating  it,  they  continued 
to  walk  around  their  prison  and  study  the  predica- 
ment they  were  in. 

"  We  won't  get  out  of  this  in  a  hurry,"  said  Ben. 
"  Let's  keep  some  of  our  fish  for  supper." 

"  There'splenty  of 'em,"began  Andrew  bravely, 
but  Sam  was  depressed  because  he  was  the  cause 
of  the  mischief,  and  he  almost  whimpered. 

"  What  would  Father  and  Mother  say,  if  they 
knew  we  were  caught  in  a  bear-trap?  Can  you 
open  it,  Ben  ?  " 

"No,  nor  can  anybody  else,  from  inside.  The 
biggest  bear  in  the  mountains  would  have  to  wait 
here  and  keep  house  till  somebody  came  to  let 
him  out." 

"  Yes,  but  we  must  get  out !  " 

"  That 's  the  way  bears  always  feel  when  they  're 
caught.  It  spoils  their  appetites.  Sometimes  they 
won't  even  eat  the  bait  after  the  fall  comes  down  — 
unless  they  're  left  a  good  while  in  the  trap." 

Sam  and  Andrew  felt  that  the  same  sort  of  feel- 
ing, or  the  broiled  trout,  had  spoiled  their  own 
appetites.  It  was  hard  to  take  it  so  coolly  as  Ben 
did,  but  they  tried  their  best  to  be  cheerful. 
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AU  Um  OMclliArry  of  llMl  ifBfi  WM  iiadiMl 
iind  aifiin.  until  thrv  kntm  oniy  I0O  «f«ll  kam 

ii*  «• 

llloilf  ■i|llll>  ,    Jl    |4*(. 

,  ii»  r-u^wtlioMMfcrut.** 

•  nuM.M  .i.*«  'uiwllMni.** 

"  l)«i  >>'ti  «ii|i|>.  .>iiclol«Uf** 

"  I  »huukl  n'l  M«.it4Ui  \Vh)r.  IImI  dog  know* 
inorr  ihAit  itMNt  incn.  Ho  '•  mi«  •  diy  dog.  Ho 
was  fttlsod  MDoog  Um  mooiilaiMt** 

Andrtw  u4  Sam  had  llMir  doobli  of  Dando'Ni 
wisdom,  and  they  mAd«  anoihcr  cflbrt  lo  tur  the 
iAli.    Thoy  could  only  ahalw  H  a  Utilt. 

"  Don't  you  tec  the  lAichot  at  the  fldnf  **  atkod 
lien. 

They  looked*  and  at  cithor  aide  of  the  optaiag 
(hc)  •MMr  a  log  00  the  gnmnd  wtth  a  doep  notch  In 
H.  VVIirn  the  Ml  came  down.  Its  oolor  log  fdl 
jti*i  mill  ihitK*  noichc*  w  at  to  he  wedged  agalmt 
I  he  r«Kk  by  them.  It  was  very  rode  work,  hot,  a* 
lien  «ald : 

**  No  bear  ever  could  shove  It  open.  They  *re 
cunning  old  leUowt,  too.  If  the  floor  wat  n't  rock, 
it  MouUI  have  to  be  of  bga,  Jutt  kkc  the  rooC** 

-\Vh4ilbr?'*atkedSam. 

"  If  II  was  n't,  the  bean  would  dig  their  way  out. 
HV  would,  loo.  1  wish  thoae  cracks  between  the 
t«M<r  l.i^t  were  just  a  igw  inches  wider.** 

"  All  (hey  *re  good  for  now  h  to  let  out  smoke.** 
s-iiil  Andrew.     **  Oh,  dear !  " 

*■  Oh,  dear  I  **  echoed  Sam. 

Ilcn  Parley  tried  to  put  a  bold  face  on  it.  He 
kitew  a  good  many  stories  about  bears,  and  hc  told 
sc\xRil  of  them,  one  after  another ;  but  it  was  not 
of  nuuh  use.  All  three  of  (hem  were  beginning 
(o  ii-.ui^rstand  sympa(heiicaU)'  how  a  bear  feeb 
wlun  (rapped. 

"lien!"  exclaimed  Sam  at  httt,  suddenly, 
*•  there  's  Bumic  I " 

There  he  was,  indeed,  down  on  the  shore  of  the 
l.tke.  lipping  the  water.  Hc  had  been  rambling, 
|)crhaps,  .ind  h.-id  become  thirsty. 

"  Burnic !  Uurnic  !  "  shouted  lien. 

The  old  dog  turned  from  the  water  and  trotted 
slowly  up  to  the  front  of  the  trap,  but  he  only 
snitTcd  all  along  the  lower  log  of  the  ML,  lifted 
his  held,  and  howled. 

"  Th.nt  's  of  no  use,  Bumie,**  said  Ben.  "We  'd 
.ill  howl  if  that  could  do  any  good.** 

*'  I  feci  just  like  it,**  Sam  said  moumfaUy. 

"  Hurrah  1 "  shouted  Ben,  suddenly  ^winging  to 
his  feet. 

**\Vh.it  's  the  matter?  Do  you  see  any  one 
coming?"  asked  .Andrew. 

"  No,  I  don't;  but " 


'MwMli  >MdM.    1 'to  iMii«  dumy.    Wliy 

didimihomdir'' 

..->     iiawf** 

'mm  t/t  ih§  imdim,    AaddMi 

mr  tmn  fmj  tfm  i«y«  (Ipnk      KW,  boye^«>  flfO I** 

nvMe  MMwetod  mm*  aoMde,  whb  a  gwrt 

-We^doH.    Coveoar 

fMe  wtfllMm  woodtOipecliMyiflWtModliwy 
dry.  TW  boys  pMlMd  oul  soMe  MmIm 
nn4«  and  phMed  ilMm  aignMfi  ifee  log 
They  had  gellMted  a  gnat  kmp  of  drymif  for 
ihetf  own  fov»  wmI  Ii  foOowod  ihew  bmjMfo»  pfoet 
by  piece*  tUI  Be«^  new  idee  was  *'«0  Mi  a  bfoie," 
at  eadi  end  of  Ibt  foU.  TWwwastMln  N,ae««l 

Mhooe.  a^d  Bofwie  batlMd  a  vionrana  noofDvnL 
*«  Won't  the  ata  wbo  own  Ibis  imp  be  Mfry  ?  * 
asked  Sam. 

"  PMbaps  Ibey  wfll,**  said  Bea  ofairiy.  *«  ll  *■ 
COM  *em  ^ooae  work  10  set  It  10  Hgbia  apte.** 

This  seemed  Iflbeiy,  for  the  wo  wss  now  lapidly 
homing  the  lascbos.  Fire,  however,  is  a  qocer  sort 
of  tool,  and  il  can  noi  be  boadfod  so  saMy  as 
an  aa  or  a  sew.  Giber  tools  slop  ■  orbing 
Bualeis  foof  ibcai;  bol  a  in  is  api  to  < 
opoo  iis  own  aooDom  as  loag  as  tt 

So  it  was  wiib  (bat  foe  Tbe  fog 
a«4y  nicely,  and  ibe  boys  iboogbl  ibai  was  ibe 
t  ptece  to  Slop ;  bat  tbe  foe  weal  to  work  oa 
:»«.  logs  and  framework  of  tbe  fott. 

*•  I  asy,  boys,**  cidslwrvl  Ben.  **  if  it  spreads  al 
over  than  and  gets  to  tlw  rooi;  ibis  cave  will  be 
an  oven. 

•*  We  11  be  raasied  alive ! "  graaacd  Smb. 

*'Ob,dear!**aakl  Aadfvw,  **it'kfCllfof  wanaar 
every  minute !  ** 

The  foe  was  ^mbing,  <iiaibiag.  aad  Bwraie^ 
bark,  heard  through  the  iaaws*  was  laiaiag  iato 
something  lake  a  whine. 

Tbe  sasoke  went  up  nearly  alraigbt,  for  ibe«c 
was  no  wind  to  blow  ii  in  apoa  ibea^  bwi  wbM 
Bea  Parley  called  "tbewcaibcr  ia  the  nap  "very 

Hotter  aad  boner;  but  at  last  tbe  heavy  lower 
log  of  thefon  was  saddcaly  boseaed  aad  rolled  a 
Uttle. 

"Hurrah!**  shoaled  Ben.  "Tbe  pias  are 
baroed  through  I** 

«*  Pins?**  said  Sam.  '« W«  tbM  tbiag  fosieacd 
witb  pins?" 

"Wooden  pirn  — See?— held  tbe  fogs  to  tbe 
dK  fraaae.  If  ore  I09  wiD  tnadde  soon.  Tbca 
we  can  crawl  oot.** 

"Crawl  out?    How?- 
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"  In  the  middle.  The  fire  's  at  the  ends.  We  '11 
have  room  enough.     Only,  it  '11  be  a  hot  creep." 

"  See  old  Burnie  dance  around,"  said  Sam. 
"  He  does  n't  mean  to  get  himself  singed." 

"  Trust  him  for  that.  I  wish  he  was  a  man  with 
an  ax." 

"This  oven's  getting  warmer,"  said  Andrew. 
"The  smoke  is  terrible." 


"SAM    BARELY   GOT   THROUGH    IN   TIME   TO   ESCAPE   THE    FALL   OF   ANOTHER    BURNING   LOG 

They  were  already  crouching  down  at  the  back 
of  the  trap,  to  be  as  far  as  they  could  from  the  fire. 

"Boys,"  shouted  Ben,  "See!  See!  The  fire 
has  reached  the  roof!  We  're  in  for  it,  now  !  " 

Crash  !  —  down  came  the  second  log  of  the  fall, 
and  a  shower  of  sparks  was  followed  by  a  smudge 
of  smoke.  Another  log  followed  and  rolled  away  a 
little.  It  looked  as  if  there  was  to  be  one  bonfire  in 
the  mouth  of  the  trap  and  another  over  their  heads. 

"  Now,  boys,"  shouted  Ben  Parley,  suddenly, 
"  Get  ready.  There  's  room  to  go  through  in  the 
middle." 

"  Follow-ugh-my-ugh-leader,"  coughed  Andrew 
very  bravely,  but  Sam's  mouth  and  eyes  had  too 
much  smoke  in  them  for  any  uncalled-for  exertion. 

"  Hands-ugh-and-ugh-knees!  "  said  Ben,  as  he 
scuttled  across  the  rocky  floor.     Out  they  went,  and 


Sam,  who  came  last,  barely  got  through  in  time  to 
escape  the  fall  of  another  burning  log. 

Oh,  how  good  it  seemed  to  draw  a  long  breath 
of  fresh  air,  and  then  to  take  a  draught  of  cool, 
fresh  water  from  the  lake  ! 

"  We  're  not  roasted  this  time,"  said  Ben. 
"That  oven '11  be  hot  enough  to  roast  a  bear, 
very  soon,"  said  Andrew.    "  See  the  roof  blaze  !  " 

"  No  more 
bears  will  be 
caught  in  that 
trap,  "said  Ben. 
"They  're cun- 
ning, though. 
If  they  knew 
how  we  got  out 
they  'd  all  carry 
matches,  so  as 
to  be  ready." 

Burnie  now 
marched  back 
and  sat  down 
in  front  of  the 
fire,  at  a  safe 
distance,  as  if 
the  whole  affair 
were  a  puzzle 
to  be  studied 
out  and  whined 
over. 

"  Boys,"  said 
his  master, 
"that  thing 
will  burn  all 
night.  Let  's 
go  home." 

"They    will 
find    it    pretty 
hard  to  believe 
us,though,"  re- 
marked Sam,  "when  we  tell  'em  we  trapped  our- 
selves for  bears  and  then  burned  our  way  out." 

The  walk  home  seemed  much  shorter  for  having 
such  an  adventure  to  talk  about ;  but  when  they 
came  to  the  turn  of  the  road  near  the  Quinnebunk 
Hotel  they  felt  that  they  had  been  through  a  great 
deal  that  day. 

At  that  very  moment,  there  was  Ben's  father 
on  the  steps  of  the  hotel  piazza,  talking  with  a  very 
anxious-looking  lady  and  with  a  gentleman  who  was 
trying  hard  not  to  seem  anxious. 

"No,  ma'am,"  Mr.  Parley  said,  "they  won't  get 
lost.  My  Ben  was  born  in  the  mountains.  He  kin 
find  his  way  anywhere." 

"Mr.  Butterworth  and  I  were  thinking  somebody 
should  go " 
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"Tticfc,    I'aiky."  cftcUiiawl  Um  gimliWi  Hicfv  ««•  ollMf  |MOplt  cmi  llw 

"  ihorr  Ihcy  tuv  mm,  «iib  iIhM  dog  offowi— — '"  wwral  MMB  «lMi  vfiv  Ml  ifcc  iwd 

"rmMgtedl'*wdaiflMd  htewtlp.    "WiMtv  pmp  tkm  gutfc— d  to  ni<ctd|  10 1 

'  en  tmwtog  orw  tlw  mwwwlii,**  ikii  loM  •<                «|»ni 

iKg^M  i^ .. ,             • »--  •-  -  »- ■•  ^^nfiifd  «  Sam  (Hid  *-  '          -.  b«ioM  "  — — "  *-  *•- 

iililc,  with  al                                                HrMwr  ttwltof m*«               <«<J 

viMMigli  loamic  >\t    I                         •cMim:  "Mwta,  pk  (m«»«  ncwr  bvffNfig  ii»nn  m^i  uwi 

**8aml  Aiidrvw!  N\                    ^cmmhUdk-  lit Mtvd ilMir lim f " 

cnci\f"  A  MS,  ■■illWtiMHii  MMUi  M  fW  tatnw  «f 

••  Ami  vmirrlnfhrt«ovtf«d«HlliaA»t'* added  llw Mtpt llw»  flipped  Mr  l*«fWy  aaliia  Aoaldw 

(hi                                 ■yt.wbcivluivtyfNilwviif'*  and  Mid; 

!%an,  ** «« *tx  \iern  i>ta«4ag  "  It  >  «ll  rtglii.  Nflcf      TIM  iMfi  Moatfid  10 

l»p<«r«  I  **  nw  aad  M|r  paiiaer,  bat  )t  '•  «11  « igtii.    I  *ai  i^ad 

"  We  got  trapped,  too***  aid  AaUi.  - .       And  ilw  yoaag  bwybaatt  got  «»«>.    It  •  tke  tm  Maa 

lien  Parley  tri  tirv  to  u*  and  tNirned  at  tNH.**  I  avtr  beaid  ii  tluae  )Miag  bnt*  m-awppm'  diair 

"  Itcn."  Mkl  hi*  foiher  elvnilx*  *'«rbat  haw  «l«f«i  ai  oar  kU,  aad  Ihea  bamia*  doa«  Uw  mp 

you  been  up  lot**  ovarlhairoam  haadt.    I  wooldMHigipaaaonMl*' 
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FROM    HOUSE    TO    HOUSE. 


By  Jessie  C.  Glasier. 


"Good-bye,  Eunice,"  said  Mrs.  Primwell,  in  a 
business-like  tone,  stooping  low  to  kiss  her  small 
seven-year-old  daughter,  as  she  drew  on  her  neat 
cashmere  gloves.  "  Be  a  good  girl.  Don't  hinder 
Sarah  at  her  work,  or  idle  away  the  hours  yourself. 
Remember  'Time  lost  can  never  be  regained,' 
and  '  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands 
to  do.'" 

A  lonely  look  crept  into  the  child's  face.  "  When 
will  you  come  home.  Mother  ? "  she  asked,  raising 
her  dark  eyes  to  the  clear-cut,  practical  face  set  in 
bands  of  reddish-brown  hair  beneath  a  plain  black 
velvet  bonnet. 

"  That  I  can  not  tell  you,"  returned  her  mother, 
in  her  precisely  modulated  tones.  ''  We  go  first  to 
the  special  meeting  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Society, 


on  Twenty-third  street.  I  shall  learn  there  where 
my  duty  lies  for  the  afternoon.  I  am  never  sure 
what  work  is  before  me  when  I  leave  the  house ; 
and  this  week  I  am  also  on  the  Visiting  and  Relief 
Committee."  Mrs.  Primwell  gave  a  sigh  of  vir- 
tuous and  highly  enjoyable  martyrdom.  "At  our 
last  meeting,  there  was  some  talk  of  our  visiting 
the  Home  for  Indigent  Inventors  to-day.  In  that 
case,  I  may  not  return  before  seven  this  evening. 
But  I  have  told  Sarah  not  to  delay  tea,  and  I  have 
left  work  for  you,  my  dear ;  there  are  six  exam- 
ples set  down  ready  on  your  slate.  See  in  how 
many  cases  you  can  obtain  the  correct  result  at 
the  first  working.  Then  you  will  find  another 
pillow-case,  ready  basted,  on  the  work-stand  in  my 
room.     Try  to  take  the  over-and-over  stitches  a 
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'111   ini^nation,  ^iiii  imvii^nt  llCir 


wiMlMd 

r  thh  cxd  drAckncy  to 

'  hCf «  IBO 

.^bcrfar 

rl<  ' iliglMd  to  bcoooM 

MiY  i  iiiiint  II  .«:ii  i.iM<  'ii^ij^i  <i|  A  docile  ClMi  of 
one :  Alul  (he  halHl  of  )c»rt  ira»  yvt  •traog  ttpoo 
her.    Sf  -ly  mplainrd  and  nscxplaincd  the 

immu  :  <1  Kunir^'a  liitle  bead ;  hand  htr 

repeal  hvr  iuul(iplicalion*t4ble  rrxubrly  every 
morning,  and  »aid  to  bencif  that  by  the  lime  Ibe 
tpring  term  opened  and  ihc  child  befan  to  atteod 
school  again,  »hc  fthould  understand  iboroaghly 
c\'cr)'lhini;  as  far  at  the  had  gooe  —  vliich  vat 
more  than  could  be  expected  from  die  ordinary 
instruction  of  acountr>'  tchool. 

It  was  now  itx  weeks  since  the  Primwdb  had 
mo%-ed  into  the  city  from  the  £ar-a»ay  villagr  of 
Turnerftvillc.  which  had  been  home  to  Eunice  all 
her  little  life.  The  nnmin>;  lesKNU  had  gone  on 
n  Primwell,  having  been 

nt  ;  )  societiest  benevolent  or 

liicmry,  in  Tumcrs\*illc.  had  brought  letters  of 
intnxiuction  to  the  foremost  **  wockew "  here  at 
her  new  home ;  had  been  speedily  rvcoj^niicd  and 
welcomed  as  a  lady  of  "  great  executive  ability,** 
and  already  held  an  active  place  on  the  staff  of  a 
te:  ty,  two  city  missioos,  and  a  liter* 

ai .  circle:  and  the  days  were  grow- 

in);  more  *i\il  more  frequent  when  little  Eunice 
\vas  lef^  alone,  as  upon  this  day.  to  puule  through 
her  tasks  as  best  she  might. 

The  six  examples  «-ere  done  at  last.  Only  two 
had  come  out  right  the  \xni-  first  lime.  It  was  al- 
most 1 1  o'clock,  a  full  hour  since  Eunice  had  watched 
her  mother  out  of  sight.  She  supposed  she  ought 
to  go  upstairs  af^r  the  pillow-case«  but  she  sat  still 
a  few  moments  longer  in  her  low  chair,  her  little 
hands  folded  over  the  slate  in  her  lap,  and  looked 


dldiwCMtlMi.    Mir wat loo%iag mpm0m miwm* 
jfcllowM  diploflM  lliat  hyM  bMW  fwistMpd  lo  Mim 
Lfdia  Ifaidwr  on  hrr  laccsarfil  giadaiKuii  kam 
ihc  TvfWfwfOt  VMMit  ScMiaafy*    OMOiflt  iMi^ 

■MMUMig  ^VM  aMW  pivn^aa  m  asn^  rvisiww 
tyMt— >  her  "  TMclWf't  Uit  ConUkatg/*  a  wAder* 
ncM  01  wowHfiW  can'M  aAd  flowMMay  vfeaiwHi 
littk  Kwdet  OMdd  wuke  oM  oakfo  laag  «ofd  haw 
and  ihcrv* 

She  iwiMd  her  cya  ftoai  the  scwiB«  iNa  Dnpbi 
AprtI  wumingt  and  looked  ttraiglM  ucwfa  her  oM 
of  the  wimIov  aipMB*  For  toMc  icmos  aba  Ml 
motv  loMly  hni  sow  ihan  tha  had  cwr  Mc  be* 
tan, 

**  I  wfah,**  tba  «yd  shmly,  ahwd  10  hcncM;  **  I 
wMi  I  waa  hack  ia  TaraeravMr.  I  wkk  I  coadtf 
see  MoUy  McfiWMW*  or  Jeaaie  Appleoy,  or  cvm 
Judy  Kctcfaam !  I  hare  n't  aaybody  to  fo  to  see 
here,  or  to  play  with.  We  don't  Icaov  cwa  the 
people  nest  door,  and  mr  Ve  bcea  here  —  m%  — 
wens*  11  s  areaom  I  increuiaaQearoM  Aasne 
Briggs  Uwod  nest  ■■»  at  hoaw*  She  Med  to  id 
storica,  MKh  ake  OMik  Oh,  I  arWi  I  eeald  f»  to 
see  her  thb  after  aeop.  I  wonder  who  doca  Hve  hi 
thb  nest  boose,  aayway  f  I 
would  know  if  she  did  n*t  have  to  go  to  I 
and  sodetiea  and  tfdags,  to  nwch." 

Eunice  waa  standing  at  the  wmdov  now,  lookiog 
over  at  the  neighboring  boose  of  neat  rad-brkfc. 
A  canary,  twinging  in  the  bay-window,  jaai  ihea 
began  to  trill  hia  joyonaMtlk  mmg: 
lined  the  sidewalk  waved  dMJr  I 
tiny  swelling  bods,  gently  to  and  fio  hi  the  aaft 
spring  air.  and  teemed  to  beckoo  to  the  londy  Bl> 
tie  figure  at  the  window ;  and,  widi  a  sodden  bant 
of  sonshine,  an  idea  came  to  her  which  nmde  her 
clasp  her  two  hands  tighdy  together.  A  faint  flaali 
tinged  the  dear  pallor  of  her  dKeks,  and  hcrbroon 
eyes  grew  larger  than  ever. 

Soppoae  die  should  start  out,  hertelCr  this  very 
morning  and  become  amoainlrdoiihaonse  of  Aeae 
people! 

She  opened  the  window  and  leaned  out,  her 
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heart  beating  fast  with  unaccustomed  daring.  "  I 
have  n't  done  the  pillow-case,"  she  thought.  But 
at  that  very  moment  a  hand-organ,  away  down  the 
street,  struck  up  the  jolliest  and  most  inviting  of 
jigs.  **  Come  out  into  the  sunshine,  sunshine, 
sunshine  !  "  it  seemed  to  say  ;  and  in  less  than  two 
minutes  a  dozen  children  came  dancing  and  skip- 
ping along  to  the  sound  of  the  music.  Eunice 
shut  the  window  and  ran  upstairs. 


Lady  Jane,  then,  should  go  caUing,  too.  Eunice 
would  take  her  in  the  black  velvet  work-bag  that 
Mrs.  Primvvell  carried  to  the  Helping  Hand  Sew- 
ing Society.  Eunice  ran  into  her  mother's  room 
after  it,  and  spied  a  small  pile  of  tracts  on  the  writ- 
ing-stand, on  top  of  five  or  six  Chautauqua  books 
and  "Ebenezer  Evans,  D.  D.,  on  Self-Culture,"  in 
two  volumes. 

"  My  mother  would  like  to  have  them  'stributed," 


"'it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come  to   see  us/   said  the    pretty  sister."     (see  page  898.) 


"  People  don't  stay  long  the  very  first  time,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "  I  can  go  to  a  good  many  places 
before  luncheon-time.  I  shall  begin  right  next 
door,  and  go  from  house  to  house,  as  my  mother 
and  the  other  ladies  do  when  they  carry  tracts  and 
things.  My  mother  '11  be  so  pleased  to  have  me 
pay  some  'tention  to  our  neighbors,  when  she 
can't^" 

The  neglected  sewing,  the  picture-paper, — e very- 
thing  was  forgotten,  as  Eunice  hurriedly  smoothed 
and  braided  her  thick  dark  locks  afresh,  and 
brought  out  her  best  brown  felt  sailor-hat,  with 
the  long  ribbons,  and  her  Sunday  gloves.  Then  a 
new  thought  came. 

"  Maybe  there  will  be  a  little  girl  to  play  with, 
somewhere.     I  will  carry  Lady  Jane." 

Pulling  open  the  lowest  drawer  of  her  own  small 
bureau,  she  took  out  a  blue-eyed  china  doll  some 
six  or  eight  inches  in  height.  Poor  dear  !  the  doll 
had  lost  both  feet  in  an  accident  long  ago,  and  had 
been  put  into  long  dresses  and  trains  to  hide  the 
deficiency;  but  no  less  was  she  the  darling  of  her 
little  mother's  heart. 


thought  the  child.  So  half-a-dozen  of  the  tiny 
pamphlets  went  into  the  velvet  work-bag.  Then 
Eunice  marched,  with  a  very  dignified  but  noise- 
less step,  downstairs  and  out  at  the  door.  She 
stopped  at  the  bed  of  early  spring-flowers  before 
the  parlor  windows,  and  snipped  off  three  daffodils. 
Then,  with  the  yellow  blossoms  in  one  little  hand, 
and  the  work-bag  on  her  arm,  her  head  very  erect, 
and  the  toes  of  her  small  boots  turned  out  in  proper 
position,  she  made  her  stately  way  out  of  the  gate 
and  down  the  street. 

Eunice  rang  at  the  red-brick  house  and  waited 
politely  two,  three, —  four  minutes,  perhaps.  No 
answer.  Again  she  pulled  out  the  creaking  white 
knob,  and  far  away  in  the  basement  a  bell  tinkled 
faintly.  But  nobody  came  to  open  the  door.  At 
last,  after  the  third, — a  very  vigorous  ring, —  the 
window  directly  over  the  door  was  thrown  up,  and 
out  came  a  somewhat  frowsy  head,  belonging  to  a 
pretty,  youngish  woman,  wearing  no  collar  in  the 
neck  of  her  loose  wrapper^  which  she  held  together 
at  the  throat  with  one  hand,  while  she  called  in  a 
high-pitched  voice : 
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"  N\  i.4i  .1..  >..M  •an*,  ■        .  <ir-  mmk ijnapptianit  mn pttptimd,wmm liortydgw 

I  •■  «  •> -i^' ••^Ml..i  o.  .1  4Ja7  fMMtly  I^UImiC^'  flMlMpl.  TIWlllwll 

«»>                                                        ^')riMK  MMkkrfll^r  loloah  OWryMg  M  villi  Mi  ttMHl  pTMid, 

III'  "I  4oii*i  brftovt  ilw  *•  ««fy  Mst,"  ilM  Mii  !• 

"  I  wuii  10  «•«  ilM  udjr  o^  ibv  hammt"  tW  «••  IwnHt  "  1 11  |ihi  Wmw  iMf  •  tract,— dM  H  •%■! 

.M....I  .......iv  I1I4dI    Umybt  u  mm  maka  kK9  \ 

Udyolihg|Miing,*'triili>iMwg  |naf4»  ^Im  OMM  i»  ww  Wr** 

M)i»i .............  ^..*i»rri  "biillV-  --'-"rfiiM)ftt|t  Miif  iiinifw4  Mul  mk*u4  **1Vvt 

here.  Aiul  I  «lan*i  »iinl  lo  ran*'^                 !#«•  M  *t  lUpiilliwI  *  Ibow  iW  ««H««  !•««  mhI, 

very  iMnrwutfy.  l>idycNi<wm«ioiiarr«m  » fn0M«g»  ligkffjriip  lWiMfM.|Mwd  H«Mlfrilw4Mr.  Hii 

or  «rit4i  f "  tfoM*  tlM  ilii|ipid  6amm  a§fi^  md  iUfpii  w^li « 

Ihr  (itll«l'«foc«  Iml  «*ttMloof  HsllH|tlll«Sptel>  lMlfHMl4i|«ilp  lO  iW  gM*  t 

niH>.  sAlvnMdMilMrionoMi 

"  Nn.  ma'am.     I  live  In  ihc  ncM  ticiMM,  Md  I  Malfljr  ImW  vaft»  dliiftoiii  Ml  Ir  bt 

ramc  nwt  lu  ttri  aa|iMini«d.    I  did  ii*i  know  km  m  WMtfvaMMlOMljr  Awn  flw  MM 

I  'il  find  A  liiilc  Rirl  —  ««nt»li«n'.  wwmbody  I  Htfv  «  ««fy  dAmN  •jpiHMWi 

cauM  iitay  «(th.**  Tlw  door  wm  opMMd  brfcrrilw  bdllMd  iMlf  < 

"  Well,  if  1  ever  —  I  **  !■«§ iMd  the  lady,  looltins  )lii|(lmc.  and  tlM  vm  tlMmn  MMo  « 

KunicQ  owr  ffOM  mm  lo  MOCt  mm  vvklvMly  wscli  lor,  wMfv  UbtM  ptw9ty  jfowif  Imiis  te 

amuacd  by  Um  diUd^i  gnw  Hllk  Awt  sad  giovii*  wnniiBt  poif  ■■  wtn  ^kiflmg  1 

up  air.    After  paining  a  mooMiil,  ilw  Mid :  ilMMeenpMfaMMaf  Vvdyt 


"Oil,  t    »IMI    I    COlUt    SaJUi   AtDt-I    tl 


'*  No,  there  are  n't  any  children  in  this  boMe.  ganfeam  in  a  baf 

IWsuics,  I  *\-c  so  much  on  my  hands  ihb  monMSg  Eaaice  looked  from  o«e  to  ■■otber  of  tbe  meny 

that  I  think  )-ou  'd  better  run  home  now.  and  coinc  Uttle  compaoT.  fcdiag  mber  bcvUdered  far  a  ao- 

some  other  time  to  *  get  acquainted.*  **  oieM ;  botu  not  bcmf  iby  bjr  satatc,  At  piOMpdy 

She  lo«-cred  the  window,  and.  laughing  to  ber-  npbinrd  ibat  Ae  was  tnAmg  calls  bvm 

self,  sat  down  again  to  her  sewing.    Little  Faairr,  to  boase  to  get  awqaainted. 

Vol.  .W.  — 57. 
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The  three  young  ladies  looked  at  their  small  vis- 
itor, and  then  at  one  another  with  laughing  eyes,  but 
they  politely  begged  her  to  be  seated.  When  she 
had  taken  a  chair  with  a  manner  as  much  like  her 
mother's  formal-call  air  as  she  could  assume,  the 
dark-haired  sister  in  blue  said  (just  as  though  she 
were  speaking  to  a  grown-up  visitor,  Eunice  thought 
proudly) : 

"  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
acquaintance.     What  is  your  name,  please  ?  " 

"Eunice  Primwell,"  the  little  girl  answered  sim- 
ply ;  whereupon,  the  young  lady  introduced  herself 
as  Miss  Temple,  and  her  two  sisters  as  Miss 
Adelaide  and  Miss  Helen.     Then  she  said  : 

"  Allow  me  to  present  Mr.  Dudley,  Miss  Prim- 
well." 

At  this,  the  young  gentleman  rose,  and,  laying 
one  hand  to  his  heart,  made  a  most  impressive  bow, 
and  declared  himself ' '  delighted  to  have  the  honor"; 
which  made  little  Eunice  regard  him  very  earnestly 
for  a  moment  with  her  serious,  questioning  eyes, 
and  then,  holding  her  head  a  trifle  more  erect  un- 
der the  big  sailor-hat,  turn  to  golden-haired  Miss 
Adelaide,  with  a  wise  remark  about  the  weather. 

"  It  was  very  cold  when  we  came  away  from 
Turnersville,"  she  observed  reflectively.  "  My 
mother  said  it  was  not  any  time  to  move,  but  Papa 
said  we  'd  have  to,  'count  of  business,  and  he  had 
his  way,  for  once.  But  I  'most  wish  he  had  n't.  I 
do  get  so  lonesome  when  my  mother's  gone  to  the 
Dorcas,  or  the  Orphan's  Home,  or  some  of  those 
places." 

"Did  you  ever!  The  dear  httle  thing!  "said 
Miss  Helen,  aside,  to  her  sister,  who  was  bending 
over  her  crocheting  to  hide  the  smile  that  would 
come  as  she  looked  at  their  quaint  little  visitor, 
whose  small  feet  were  so  very  far  from  the  floor  as 
she  sat  bolt-upright  in  the  big  chair. 

"  Miss  Primwell,  won't  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give 
me  one  of  those  flowers  for  a  boutonniere  ?  "  begged 
Mr.  Dudley,  with  great  gravity.  "I  dote  on  yel- 
low."    But  Eunice  shook  her  head. 

"  I  brought  them  for  sick  people,"  she  said  with 
decision. 

Miss  Helen's  bright  eyes  danced. 

"And  what  has  the  little  lady  in  the  bag,  I 
wonder?  May  I  see  ?"  she  coaxed,  gently  laying 
one  hand  on  the  velvet  work-bag.  Something 
rustled  inside. 

"Tracts,  most  likely,"  suggested  Mr.  Dudley, 
idly  rolling  his  cane  back  and  forth  across  the 
knees  of  his  gray  spring  trousers. 

"  Right  for  once,  1  declare  !  "  cried  Miss  Helen, 
as  she  drew  out  a  small  pamphlet.  "  Of  all  things  ! 
Just  listen  !  "  And  as  gravely  as  she  could,  for 
laughing,  she  read  the  title,  "  '  What  do  our  Young 
Men  Most  Need?'     The  very  thing  for  you,  Mr. 


Dudley !  "     And  she  handed  it  over  to  him,  in  the 
general  laugh  that  followed. 

Eunice  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  join  in  the 
merriment.  She  had  been  thinking  fast.  Her 
heart  beat  harder,  and  her  eyes  blazed.  They 
were  laughing  at  her  !  They  had  only  made  believe 
to  treat  her  like  a  grown-up  lady  ! 

She  slid  down  from  her  chair,  her  face  pale,  and 
her  lips  compressed.  At  the  same  moment  Miss 
Helen,  the  youngest  and  gayest  of  the  sisters,  drew 
Lady  Jane  from  the  velvet  bag,  and  held  her  up 
before  the  rest. 

"  And  if  here  is  n't  the  dolly  !  How  delicious  !  " 
she  cried.  But  Eunice,  with  the  air  of  an  oftendcd 
princess,  put  out  her  hand  for  her  treasure. 

"I  think  1  shall  go  now,"  she  said  stiffly.  "I 
don't  think  I  care  to  get  acquainted  with  people 
who  laugh  and  make  fun." 

"  Oh,  you  dear  little  thing,"  interrupted  Miss 
Helen,  impulsively  drawing  the  small  figure  toward 
her.  "  No,  don't  go.  Why,  we  were  n't  laughing 
at  you.     We  would  n't  do  that  for  anything." 

"  No,  indeed,  my  dear  child.  You  must  n't 
think  of  it;  and  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come 
to  see  us,"  chimed  in  the  eldest  pretty  sister. 

"And  you  must  come  again,"  said  Miss  Adelaide, 
bending  to  kiss  the  grave,  puzzled  little  face. 

The  proud,  hurt  look  softened.  "  Thank  you, 
ma'am,  but  I  think  I  will  go  now,"  the  child  re- 
peated with  a  doubtful  air.  She  could  not  feel 
quite  sure,  after  all,  that  the  young  ladies  really 
wished  her  to  stay.  She  hardly  knew  whether  to 
be  glad  or  sorry  that  she  had  started  out  to  make 
friends  with  her  neighbors. 

"  You  can  keep  the  tract.  I  brought  them  to 
give  away,"  she  added  over  her  shoulder  to  Mr. 
Dudley.  Nobody  laughed  this  time.  All  three 
sisters  kissed  her  warmly,  and  made  her  prom- 
ise to  come  again  to  see  them  ;  but  as  little  Eunice 
shut  the  gate  behind  her,  she  looked  down  the 
street  and  hesitated  whether  to  go  on,  or  turn  back 
toward  home.  But  the  thought  of  the  lonely  house 
brought  no  charm,  and  just  then,  glancing  across 
the  street,  she  saw  at  a  window  a  cheery  old  lady's 
face,  bordered  with  wavy  white  hair,  so  like  the 
silvery  bands  about  dear  old  Auntie  Briggs's  placid 
forehead,  that  her  mind  was  made  up  in  an  instant. 

The  old  lady  herself  came  to  open  the  door.  But, 
alas  !  —  she  was  so  very  deaf  that  the  little  girl  al- 
most despaired  of  making  her  understand  a  word. 

"  Lady  of  the  house?  "  she  repeated,  when  Eu- 
nice had  stood  on  tiptoe  and  shouted  the  sentence 
close  to  her  ear.  "  Oh,  yes.  That 's  me,  just  now, 
1  s'pose,  for  'Lizabeth  's  gone  out  this  morning. 
She  's  my  son's  wife,  'Lizabeth  is.  Come  in,  deary ; 
I  was  right  tired  o'  setting  here  alone.  I  'm  glad 
to  see  you."   And  she  led  the  httle  girl  into  a  cosy 
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to  Ml  MoMM  aMl«  a  pMk  •««•*§ 

and  tauUfi  nloiy  to  Uw  twiny  wmh  wtitium.  And  ham  mm 

If  only  il  iMd  MM  IWMI  w  iNud  to  MMtoP  Um  oM         W 

ii.u  i.r^<  i.rf  TMnm  WM MH«  fttor  nuflit  Imw ni<  iImi  •!»« did  •*! 


(at  iW  |Ih«4  IMMC, 
Ui%  jommmm  htt  daagtoir 
ClwMMla,  liM«U  todf 

tor 
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joycti  visiting  her  almost  as  well  as  if  she  had  been 
Auntie  Briggs.  She  was  very  friendly,  and  asked  a 
great  many  questions.  What  was  Eooioe's  name  ? 
Where  did  she  live?  How  long  had  they  been 
there?  Where  did  they  move  from?  Did  Uiey 
know  a  Mrs.  Jonas  Purcell  —  she  that  was  Vioto 
Starkins  — who  U\Td  at  Turner's  Mill?  When 
Eunice,  looking  punled,  cried,  **Titmens«Ar/** 
\-er>'  loudly  in  her  ear,  die  only  smiled  more  cheer- 
ily than  ever,  and  said,  ** Oh,  yes;  it  m 


Ae  tooted  ap  the 
fight  of  steps,  only  lo  tee  to  o«e  of  the  ooraer 
dowsa  caid  with  "To  Rent"  printed  on  it  to  torfr 
kcten.  She  dropped  down  00  the  kmrm,  step,  and 
looked  bncfc  along  the  sUrct. 

**Ooe— two — three;    thto  nndMs  only   fenr 
hontesi  Vebeenio!    AndnnynHidMrfOcavhoto 

ncnt.  She  was  begiutog  to  fed  towgy^  as  wd 
astiied.  She  took  the  old  ladyH  oooky  from  the 
vdffct  bag,  awl  ntobfed  offihe  acaBop^  one  by  < 
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Suddenly  the  notes  of  the  "  Blue  Danube  "  waltz 
came  from  an  organ  around  the  corner.  Eunice 
forgot  her  weariness.  She  sprang  up  and  ran  to- 
ward the  music.  Maybe  there  would  be  a  monkey, 
and  she  could  give  him  the  rest  of  her  cooky. 

But  just  then  the  waltz  was  broken  off  in  the 
middle  of  its  gayest  strain,  and  the  organ-grinder, 
without  a  monkey,  and  with  a  frown  on  his  dark 
face,  shouldered  his  instrument,  and  slouched  off 
down  the  street.  A  servant  in  a  white  cap  and 
apron  was  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  house 
before  which  he  had  been  playing.  Evidently  she 
had  been  sent  to  order  him  away. 

"Oh,  somebody  is  sick,"  thought  little  Eunice, 
walking  more  slowly  and  gazing  up  at  the  windows 
of  the  beautiful  house.  She  had  passed  it  before, 
and  thought  how  lovely  it  must  be  to  live  in  such 
a  home.  The  avenue  on  which  it  stood  was  much 
broader  and  finer  than  the  street  in  which  the 
Primwells  lived,  and  this  house,  to  Eunice's  eyes, 
was  the  most  beautiful  she  had  ever  seen.  It  was 
a  pale  primrose-yellow,  and  it  had  a  tower,  and 
bay-windows  all  the  way  up  to  the  third  floor,  and 
piazzas  at  the  front  and  side;  and  at  one  end  a 
conservatory  full  of  blooming  plants.  There  was 
a  beautiful  lawn  all  around  the  house,  with  an  arbor 
surrounded  by  the  evergreens  and  shrubs.  Most 
of  the  other  houses  had  only  a  narrow  strip  of 
green  in  front. 

Eunice  stopped  short,  and  looked  hard  at  the 
two  stone  lions  that  guarded  the  wide  gateway. 
Should  she  go  in,  up  the  broad  paved  walk,  and 
try  her  fortune  once  more,  this  sunny  morning? 
The  maid  was  still  standing  in  the  doorway,  look- 
ing away  down  the  street.  She  had  a  good-nat- 
ured face.  Eunice  closed  the  gate  behind  her  with 
a  resolute  click,  and  marched  boldly  up  the  path. 

"  I  've  come  to  call  on  the  sick  person,  if  you 
please,"  she  began,  politely. 

The  puzzled  expression,  which  had  appeared  on 
the  girl's  face,  deepened.  She  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  then,  as  she  looked  into  the  sweet  earnest 
eyes  raised  to  hers,  she  seemed  re-assured. 

"  Ef  it 's  Master  Guy  ye  mean,"  she  said  kindly, 
"he's  in  the  liburry,  an'  much  good  may  ye  do 
him  ;  fur  it 's  the  worst  way  he  's  in,  this  marnin', — 
till  it 's  meself  can  do  nothing  at  all  with  him,"  she 
added,  half  under  her  breath,  as  she  paused  at  the 
end  of  the  wide  hall,  threw  open  a  door,  and  van- 
ished precipitately. 

Eunice  had  a  glimpse  of  rows  and  rows  of  books, 
and  pictures  looking  down  at  her  from  the  tops  of 
the  shelves ;  but  she  hardly  noticed  them,  for  across 
the  room  in  a  great  invalid's  chair,  with  one  band- 
aged ankle  resting  on  a  pile  of  cushions,  and  his 
pale  thin  face  turned  wearily  toward  the  window, 
sat  a  lad  of  thirteen,  who  glanced  over  his  shoulder 


impatiently  at  the  sound  of  her  footsteps,  and  then, 
wheeling  slowly  around,  regarded  her  with  silent 
astonishment  from  a  pair  of  very  blue  and  very 
eager  eyes. 

What  he  saw,  standing  irresolute  just  inside  the 
doorway,  was  a  slight,  small  figure  all  in  soberest 
brown,  with  a  world  of  sympathy  in  the  sweet 
demure  face  and  pitying  eyes,  and  two  yellow 
daffodils  clasped  in  one  little  hand, —  the  only  bit 
of  bright  color  in  the  picture. 

"  I  've  come  to  see  you,  and  give  you  these,"  said 
the  clear  childish  voice,  as  the  little  visitor  advanced 
and  held  out  the  daffodils  half  shyly.  "  I  suppose 
you  are  Guy  ?  And  how  did  you  hurt  yourself? 
I  am  so  very  sorry  !  " 

"Yes,  I'm  Guy, — more 's  the  pity,"  said  the 
boy,  impatiently  brushing  his  tumbled  curls  back 
from  his  high  white  forehead.  "  Thank  you  for 
the  flowers.  You  're  very  kind,  I  'm  sure.  Just 
bring  them  here,  please ;  you  see  I  can't  stir  from 
this  chair,"  and  he  waved  his  hand  with  another 
quick  nervous  gesture  toward  his  bandaged  ankle. 
"  Pony  shied  and  threw  me, — a  week  ago  yester- 
day, it  was.  Might  have  been  worse,  I  suppose, 
for  it 's  only  a  sprain  ;  but  the  doctor  did  say  he  'd 
rather  have  had  a  break.  It 's  bad  enough,  I  can 
tell  you.     But  now  sit  down  — there  's  a  low  rocker 

—  and  tell  me  what  your  name  is,"  he  added 
gently,  but  with  the  air  of  one  quite  unused  to  being 
denied. 

"  And  so  you  came  on  purpose  to  see  me.  Miss 
Primrose?"  he  asked  with  a  smile,  when  Eunice 
had  obeyed  him.      "  Shake  hands." 

The  child  put  her  right  hand  in  his.  "I  said 
Primw^//,"  she  remarked  with  some  dignity. 

"  I  know.  But  it  ought  to  be  Primrose  ;  that 
just  suits  you  ! "  He  drew  her  gently  toward  him. 
"  I  say,  just  let  me  try  one  of  these  yellow  daffys 

—  so.  You  don't  mind,  do  you?"  He  was  pin- 
ning the  blossom  at  her  throat  with  nervous  fingers 
while  he  talked,  and  now  he  tipped  back  his  head 
to  look  at  her  with  an  artist's  pleasure  in  his  eyes. 

"  You  've  no  idea  how  that  bit  of  color  lights 
you  up.     You  look  as  pretty  as  a  pink  !  " 

Eunice  regarded  him  gravely. 

"You  must  be  mistaken,"  she  said,  drawing 
back  slightly.  "  I  'm  not  pretty.  My  mother 
tells  me  that  often.  She  says  little  girls  should 
think  of  their  manners  and  not  of  their  looks,  and 
'  handsome  is  that  handsome  does.'  " 

Master  Guy  seemed  to  find  this  very  amusing. 
The  corners  of  his  mouth  twitched  in  spite  of  him- 
self, and  the  blue  eyes  grew  very  merry.  He  even 
forgot  his  pain.  What  a  deliciously  quaint  little 
study  she  was,  to  be  sure  !  He  had  not  found  any- 
thing half  so  amusing  for  many  a  long  weary  day. 
Where  had  this  sweet,  sober  little  piece  of  prim- 
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•Uf  M«l  from*  to  walk  uuo  Im  life  to  wma* 
ptcltdlyf  Ciijr  ilttdMNl  iMf  agMi  M  tdt^M.  Tkt 
litii*  glrlt  Im  mm  mtd  10  mii|L  wwv  jMNNy  Hnlf 

and  drvNMft.  Hitlf  «»siry  Imit  MMtrf  few  1 
their  fwy  tottgiyiig  hev%  m  ihvy  iJkipptr^  mmI  nm 
and  rolled  hoops  down  the  mrvnur,  mt»4  f>U>««l 
hklo-aod  tik  OMOog  ilw  eiotgwwiw  to  ilw  M*k 
tliey  did  mm  udk  Ubt  gwoonip  fwople.  Tlwy 
lit|Mid«  or  mido  dtlicioo>i  *'liiiiltii  ovor 

lontf  wofdii    Tboy  coold  •  -itwrnnkft  wMl 

telnl  pink  eolor  oomlog  aod  loing  in 
••  i  «it«h/'  he  Mid  afctttd,  "  ih«l  pm  woold  take 

oil  li.  ii  I.I,'  ii  >i      \V..it'i  ^nut  picotr  f  —  i  »*tH  10 

1   um«  •    •  ■  i». 

"  Hul  I  It  .»y  %ery  kMg,**  Uw  fold,  m  If 

ftuddrnly   t*  Uukg,   "boGMitt  M 

mu»i  he  itt  And  my 

m;t>  i-omr  hooM — «i'  •  the 

"  rhc  fKllnw  roiff ! 

Kunioe  noddtd.  *' 1  did  n'l  dooot  idlckl' 
Mkl.  with  «  gWam  oC  daring  mtathki  la  her 
And  then  the  rvhiMd  all  her  OMwateg^  advtoi- 
urr».  "  1  get  to  looevome,**  the  aid,  **«heo  my 
mother  *•  gone  to  the  /..  W.  K.  A.** 

••  To  the  what  f  " 

"  Why,  don't  you  know?  To  the  Z.  W.  E.  A. 
That  means  Zcakan  —  Women**  —  EnplojnBeol 
—  Agenqfi**  the  saki  thmly,  at  ihoogh  reoMng 
•ometking  leanied  by  role.  **My  mocker  goti 
every  Wedncaday.  There  *•  a  Band  of  Borden 
BcarBiSv  too.    And  the  Hrlpin}:  Hands ** 

The  merriest  laugh  that  the  hbrary  had  echoed 
for  many  a  day  interrupted  her. 

"  I  beg  >-our  pardon/'  cried  Ciuy,  aaiooa  as  be 
could  recover  himself^  "but  you  *re  ioch  a  dear 
little  mite,  you  know,  and  those  kwig  words  — oh, 
it  *s  too  jolly ! "  and  he  biughed  again,  bat  ao  kindly 
th.it  Hunicc  joined  in,  at  the  List,  though  «he  cookl 
not  quite  undcrsuind  ha  merriment.  His  nest 
question  punlcd  her  still  more. 

"And  so  >ou  st.irtcd  out  to  seek  your  fortune. 
little  l'n.i?  And  where  b  >tMir  snow-white  pal* 
frey  ? "  he  .iskcd  pbyfully.  hb  fisce  growing  fsncifaL 

"  I  don't  know  what  u>u  mean."  said  she,  with 
wonder  in  her  brown  e\e*.  **  What  b  a  palfrey  ? 
And  YOU  should  n't  call  me  Kunie :  my  motticr 
di>cs  n't  .approve  of  nickiuunes.** 

'*  But  Una  is  n't  a  nickname  at  all,"  pioteated 
the  boy,  *'  and  \'ou  'd  like  me  to  call  you  that,  I  *m 
sure,  if  Ntiu  knew  the  story.  l*na  was  a  kw^ 
princess  who  went  to  seek  her  Red-Cross  Knight.'* 

The  child's  e>-es  had  been  growing  larger  and 
darker  than  ever.  She  clasped  her  hands  together 
and  bent  forward  eagerly. 


"  Oh,  ofho  Ma  the  il«M:f«M  Might '  *  iht  Ml* 
iMrvpiad  aoMy.    **  If  wwidi  Wka  a  im;  mwf." 

**TlMt^|iMwhM  H  la,— lh« haM  oot  I  kaov. 
Tht  hMghc  •««  a  nd  OM  on  hiishieM  -  tfMl  H 
how  he  got  his  naaif  I  ami  ha 


fBOohi 


hort  hMn  hacMHo  ha  oofa  fha  Had  CaaHu    fat,— 
hafo'a  iha  hoaht  I  ms  foadhif  fl 

Hal 


(M  oatra  laMiaMMi  mmmtm  mm  I 

•Ml  hiWIthi  OM  •  iMft  tthl  firfMM,  Ml 


**0  -  oh  t**  At  ilghai  soMy.  M^  laaoing  o«v 
hii  chaM  »^  >«-4ad  ool  Iht  mlt  at  <^  ^^4  af 
Ihtpag'  '^fyOmm,    '«Am5  nm, 

iha  prttar^^    AMd  did  rfw  ««li  mm^m     -*»-> 
hnidaa  Uamt   Oh,  I  wwh  I 
H I  **  sha  crtad,  paiMhig  lo  dw  { 
**  My  Mother  Ihioht  Mrhtm 
I  oon  I,    SBa  oodanv,  m  a  mmc  as  vMOTswvf 


Gtiy  langhod  agahi  m  ihia.    Ha  pot  Ui 
aroMid  the  Mnlai^  and  drrv  har  aaartr  la  iha 

aiaat  arai*ehair« 

*•  You  than  rrad  M.     Yes,  that  H  Uiaa.    b  irt 
shabeaodM?    Andswhow /rtitiriy  li 
oMHoalaalBk    8aa  how  sha  lay*  har  Hula 

00  the  old  fsBoo^  badt  viihaol  a  hH  av  mbt* 
That  's  one  of  Iha  puBlial  parts  of  tha  aiory,  I 


**Tha  ttoo  caaa  opao  Vm  nmktg  to  ifca 
wood,  and  wben  be  saw  ber,  so 
bcaoftilal  and  hclpkaa,  with  no  one  M 
of  ber,  matcod  of  rwhing  at  her  and 
up,  be  grew  as  mfld  aa  pasiMa  to  a 
and  Ciarnad  at  her  fsct  j  aad  aRBr  that  ha  waa  har 
ptotector  —  that  is.  tS  he  ww  kMad,  paor  aid 
beast  I  Tbey  trovdad  hhms  log0Bar«  Ha  wooU 
not  leaw  her,  aad  iw^ffdy  darad  lo  aMfcat  hor. 
Yoo  shall  baar  aU  abaot  it.  Aad  now  deal  yoo 
Ute  me  10  cal  yon  Una  ?  I  drdair,**  be  added 
soddenly,  kwkiag  Iraai  the  pictare  to  the  ctohTs 
face,  "she  has  eyes  Use  yoon I  jostsohigaad 
soli*  And  there  »  another  thiag  s  1  waa  Heaag  aa 
savageasaarild  beaat  this  awmtog,ceapedap  hare, 
with  nobody  to  say  a  word  to,  aad  this  < 
ankle,— I  beg  yoor  pardoa,  bat  yea  caa^  1 
it  pains  aie,— bat  ^Ht  see  bow  yea  Vei 
Priaoess.  I  doni  look  now  as  if  I  wanted  to  4 
anybody,  do  I  ?  ** 

Tbey  both  bagbed  asenily  at  this,  aad  to  dK 
midst  of  tbeir  foa  the] 
the  door. 

**And  win  ye 
Gay  ?  "  she  began. 
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"  Of  course  we  do,"  interrupted  the  boy  gayly. 
"  I  had  n't  thought  of  it,  Mary,  but  I  'm  actually 
hungry.  And,  Mary,  bring  us  something  particu- 
larly good ;  you  know  I  don't  have  company  every 
day,"  he  added  as  the  kind-hearted  servant  obeyed 
joyfully,  wondering  "what  had  come  over  Master 
Guy,  to  be  sure  !  " 

Little  Eunice  tried  to  protest  that  she  could  n't 
stay  —  she  must  go  home  ;  but  she  was  so  happy 
with  her  new-found  friend  in  this  delightful  world 
of  books  and  pictures  and  fairy-tales,  that  she  could 
not  hold  out  long,  and  Guy  would  take  no  denial. 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  sit  here  alone  and 
pick  at  a  chicken-bone  and  a  mouthful  of  toast  ? 
Nonsense  !  My  mother  is  out,  too.  She  won't 
be  home  till  dark.  Aunt  Marcia  's  sick,  away  at 
the  other  end  of  town,  so  she  had  to  go  to  see  her. 
I  should  be  all  alone  again.  I  can't  think  of  letting 
you  go,"  he  cried,  and  then  he  leaned  forward  and 
his  blue  eyes  grew  suddenly  wistful.  "I  had  a 
little  sister  once,"  he  said  slowly.  "  She  died  years 
ago.  I  've  missed  her  ever  since.  I  wish  —  Could 
not  you  make  believe  to  be  my  sister  and  come  to 
see  me  often  —  every  day  ?   Will  you,  little  Una  ?  " 

"  I  've  always  wished  I  had  a  brother,  just  about 
as  big  as  you  are,"  said  kind-hearted  little  Eunice. 
"  I  '11  be  the  best  sister  I  know  how." 

Such  an  afternoon  as  that  was  !  First  came  the 
luncheon.  Eunice  herself  poured  the  chocolate  into 
the  dear,  wee,  pink-and-white  cups,  hardly  larger 
than  those  of  her  best  doU's-tea-set ;  and  Guy  ate 
sandwiches  and  fruit,  and  two  pieces  of  cake,  and 
declared  nothing  had  tasted  half  so  good  since  he 
was  hurt.  And  then  they  laughed  and  chattered, 
and  told  stories  and  looked  at  pictures,  and  Una  — 
as  he  always  called  her  —  took  her  dear  new  play- 
fellow into  her  entire  confidence,  and  showed  him 
Lady  Jane,  and  told  him  about  the  tiny  arithmetic 
and  spelling-book  which  she  had  printed,  and  bound 
in  scarlet  paper  for  the  use  of  the  dolls,  when  she 
kept  school  for  them. 

In  return,  Guy  told  her  all  his  dreams  and  fancies 
—  how  he  hoped  to  be  a  wonderful  poet  some  day, 
or  an  artist ;  how  he  had  never  been  strong  like 
other  boys,  and  so  had  amused  himself  with  books 
and  drawing-paper  while  they  ran  and  wrestled 
and  played  all  sorts  of  outdoor  games. 

It  was  four  o'clock  before  Eunice  ran  home  at 
last,  her  little  head  so  filled  with  thoughts  of  Guy 
and  the  lovely  library,  and  princesses  and  lions 
and  Red-Cross  Knights,  that  she  could  not  have 
told  whether  she  was  skipping  over  common  bricks 
or  over  shining  rubies.  She  was  brought  out  of 
her  enchanted  world  by  the  sight  of  her  mother 
standing  in  the  doorway,  with  anxious  eyes  and 
firm-set  mouth. 

Mrs.  Primwell    prided   herself   upon    knowing 


"how  to  govern  children  judiciously,"  as  she  ex- 
pressed it.  She  never  allowed  herself  to  scold,  or 
otherwise  betray  anger.  Her  voice  was  clear  and 
steady,  and  her  forehead  smooth,  as  she  interrupted 
her  little  daughter  in  the  midst  of  her  eager  story. 

"That  will  do,  Eunice.  I  do  not  care  to  talk 
with  you  any  longer  at  present.  Of  course,  you 
can  not  expect  such  unjustifiable  conduct  to  be 
passed  over  with  no  punishment  whatever.  Go 
upstairs  now.  Brush  your  teeth  thoroughly,  and 
give  your  hair  one  hundred  strokes.  Be  sure  to 
see  that  your  window  is  down  two  inches  at  the 
top.     Then  undress  and  go  to  bed  at  once." 

The  child's  sensitive  face  flushed,  and  she  choked 
back  a  sob ;  but  she  held  her  head  proudly,  and 
only  said,  "Yes,  ma'am,"  with  her  lips  as  tightly 
compressed  as  her  mother's  own. 

"  I  was  so  lonesome  !  "  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
turned  away.  "  And  I  thought  my  mother  would 
be  pleased."  The  little  face  was  pale  now,  and 
her  whole  figure  drooped  dejectedly  as  she  slowly 
climbed  the  stairs.  But,  short  as  the  distance  was, 
little  Eunice  had  not  reached  the  top  of  the  flight 
before  her  tender  conscience  stirred  reproachfully. 
She  recalled  the  anxious,  troubled  look  her  mother's 
face  had  worn  as  she  stood  on  the  step,  looking  up 
and  down  the  street. 

"  It  was  naughty,"  she  confessed,  "  to  go  away 
so  —  and  stay  such  a  long  time.  Oh,  how  would  I 
feel  to  come  home  some  day  and  find  you  gone, 
my  own  Lady  Jane," — she  hugged  her  treasure 
closer  with  penitent  tenderness  —  "and  look,  and 
look  —  in  every  room  —  and  go  upstairs  —  and  ask 
Sarah  —  and  not  find  you  anywhere!  And  my 
mother  had  been  standmg  in  the  door  a  long  time, 
waiting  to  see  her  little  girl  come  home.  But  oh, 
it  was  so  beautiful !  " 

Her  eyes  grew  bright  again  and  her  heart  beat 
faster  as  she  crept  into  bed,  and,  cuddling  Lady 
Jane  close  to  her  cheek,  lay  with  wide-open  eyes, 
living  over  and  over  every  incident  of  the  day,  till 
at  last  she  fell  asleep. 

Early  next  morning,  while  Mrs.  Primwell  sat 
absorbed  in  the  day's  Chautauqua  reading,  Sarah 
brought  in  a  note.  Shutting  the  book  over  an 
Ancient  History  topic,  to  keep  the  place,  her  mis- 
tress read  the  creamy  sheet  with  several  unusual 
changes  of  expression.  At  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
signature,  Helen  Cary  Kingsbury,  in  the  round, 
graceful  hand  she  well  remembered,  a  vision  rose 
before  Mrs.  Primwell's  astonished  gaze.  She  was 
Lydia  Hatcher  again,  teaching  in  the  old,  brick 
school-house,  and  fair-haired  Helen  Cary,  with  her 
blue  eyes  and  gentle,  persuasive  manners,  was  just 
across  the  hall,  with  her  own  class  of  boys  and 
girls.  How  they  all  loved  her  !  How  they  tried 
to  please  her !     She  herself,  the  renowned   Miss 


I 
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llMclMfT,  iwvcf  bad  beflvr  onkr  111  hn  own  rmh, 
«imI  ^  ilMir  HMtbodi  «•!«  m  dMHrraMl  SIm 
fvnMinwfcd  tlMNv  bm  Mwsys  mm  s  IwimIi  fli 
raMt  Of  |iIiiIM(  oc  a  fMyKMMM  apfWt  om  Mm 
Cary'i  desk.  H«r  o«m  pupib  —  ilwy  did  Ml  Ihw 
hrrr«ii.iK.  iMtt  did  Ihty  lov«  bcr  f  Mt%.  fitai* 
«•  rt  btfuming  of  ilw  rnnv  •«!  fMd 

•'  Vm»  4m»  iMl*  iIm««m«  i^  A^  •«aiM  ^  0«v  tlMiiv 

I,«mI  Im»  tw  IN  l4lM  ^  ^««M»liM       llMlMgM 

••«<l  MmMN^  «KI  #»  «>r  |M4  iwy  »«*  fli»4  «fcMi  My  •*■» 
■MMMk  Wm  M  MMfolMib  a«HM  «iw  MM*  u  M  f«^  am 
Mna    I  fM  ««■  lawglM  ktm  M  yiw  ImmI*  -^  *"-»  -«  -'A 

ll  lit  •  mM(  «r«flu  M  aM  I  law*  amm  l«w  c^  < 

•MM  Imii  Ian  w  M«l  vMli  •  aMMf**  WMk     iVtlMr*  •^^  '  •"* 

]r««i  tr«n  •■•  «Ihm»  mm  W«  m  tmmttt  ib«  *••  Hm»  MMlb  *%»»* 
«Mbi<»«yiikalM«.aA«>aiaMMy«a»i4««fMMMi'  IM  i  •««« 

MVflS9||f  |A  AM  IImM  |N>^  VW  IW  Wttm  IWBP  wMW#  •  ^P*  •■  ••  a^fliB 

«»Aiir.    I  lM««  •  timd  dMk  M  iHi  ii».  •«  I  «i»iM  k*^ 


Mn.  FHmwfll'*  OMtlly  woUwdtol  afMl  adU 
dbdpliMd  UMMghta  «f«f«  daadag  aad  whwlmg  in 
wild  conAniM  1^  ihia  liaM.  80  iIm  InMbojr— 
the  t;uy  —  abMt  wliom  Euoiet,  her  "  antpMlrahle 
trMMirp,**  had  been  trying  to  tell  hrr  )r*irfda)r, 
was  Helen  Caiy*B  ton  I  And  Helen  lived  on  the 
next  Atrvct,  and  wm  coming  toon  !  Would  they 
find  each  other  KreAily  changed  since  the  daya 
when  they  had  eaten  their  lundwoQ  together  la 
the  brick  Khoot-houar.  and  talked  over  thdr  hopea 
and  ambitkNM  Ibr  the  future?  How  rMMJng 
Helen  used  to  be !  She  could  aee  the  awcet  bir 
(»cc  raised  to  her  in  appealing  dcfcrence.  And 
she  —  Helen  Kingsbury  —  was  coming  to  her  (or 
advke,  now,  as  in  the  old  days !  A  strange  seMa* 
tion  of  uneasincw  crept  over  Mrk  PrirowcU  aa  she 


Ml  wllil  ihoBghlfcl  vyr*  feted  on  tm  «««nadl|r  Imlt 

MM.     **AciiM  to  iiaiddi rf—dm  ilw  iMd 

alwiya  horo  —  Md  sht  imljr  had  baM  m  mmm- 
MMofeDodloMMy.  ilMlMwalM«clMr*'hMM- 
dvttM,"  hor  **mmlmt\  tmrn^t  Had  At  mi 
IMilsd  loo  mmth  in  f «ilc%  a«d  pwcipia  to  diiMI* 
lag  biile  KoMcv^  ^it    IHd  IM  the  cMd 

Mod  mmm  t4  ht*  .~^,^  tmtktp,  her  hoaie  ea* 
ampir  and  kwlag  ooMaatf    SvMOM.  toMad  a# 


I  kmem  a  m&f,  datfji  ind  liMlt  Miid  t4 
whom  all  hrf  frtmda  caN  Um.   SM  Is  a  irlit  ald- 
flHlMoood,a«d  very  ■otsalj  to  Imt  ova 
way  {  bat  aer  nov  la  a  mtjt  MfipN 
aad  hm  MUlwi^a  tyaa  oltoa  nmmH  wiA  a 
of  iMMiaal  low  aad  prtda«     1  aaw  la  a 
■taiwari  yoaag  Harvara 
he  M  the  bm  of 
daaghief. 

•«  What  a  liltlr  HooM  MMoaary  yoo  I 
Una.  tbMgh  yoa  aavar  diaaairil  of  mth  a  ibtog 
whea  yoa  beaaa***  be 
Mae  eyca  fbU  oC 

•« Have  I?"  rfM  tcpHad  fayly.  •'  WcM,  H dU 
aoc all coaw  Aoaiibai  babjMMMapi of  atow lo do 
good  by  goteg  'ima  boose  10  boase.'  Ii 
Crooi  oar  aMNbcnT  ibtoktog  so  aMKb  of  I 
But  you  were  rcaUy '  aalbly 
dayr  she  added,  with  a  happy  Giile  laagb.  "far 
everybody  sayssoi" 


THE    MYSTIC    SIGN. 

By  Eudora  S.  Bumstead. 

"  O  GORGEOUS  poppy,  of  rich  renown, 
Show  us  the  way  to  Sleepy  Town. 
Baby  must  go  —  he  's  tired  of  play ; 
But  yet  I  think  we  have  missed  the  way." 
Then  tranquilly  up  and  down 
Waved  the  flower  of  rich  renown. 
And  softly  it  seemed  to  say, 
"  This  way  —  this  way  —  this  way  — 
Is  the  way  to  Sleepy  Town." 

"  O  ripening  wheat,  all  golden-brown, 
Show  us  the  way  to  Sleepy  Town. 
How  shall  we  find  where  the  starlight  gleams, 
On  the  City  of  Sleep  in  the  Land  of  Dreams  ?  " 
Then  soothingly  up  and  down 
Went  the  wheat,  all  golden-brown. 
And  whispering  seemed  to  say, 
"  This  way  —  this  way — this  way  — 
Is  the  way  to  Sleepy  Town." 

"  O  little  one,  with  the  curly  crown, 

Have  you  learned  the  way  to  Sleepy  Town, 
Where  faintest  music,  and  softest  light, 
And  sweetest  blossoms  enchant  the  night  ?  " 
Then  drowsily  up  and  down 
Went  the  beautiful  curly  crown, 
While  the  tired  eyes  seemed  to  say, 
"  This  way — this  way  —  this  way  — 
Is  the  way  to  Sleepy  Town." 


TWO    LITTLE    CONFEDERATES. 

By  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

Chapter   XVIII.  They  were  startled  by  seeing  their  Cousin  Belle 

suddenly  fall  on  her  knees  and  throw  herself  across 

When  the  boys  reached  home  it  was  pitch-dark,  their  mother's  lap  in  a  passion  of  tears.     Their 

They  found  their  mother  very  anxious  about  them,  mother  put  her  arms  around  the  young  girl,  kissed 

They  gave  an  account  of  "the  battle,"  as  they  her  and  soothed  her. 

called  it,  telling  all  about  the  charge  in  which,  by  Early  the  next  morning  their  mother  had  an 

their  statement,  the  General  and  Hugh  did  won-  ox-cart  (the  only  vehicle  left  on  the  place)  sent 

derful   deeds.     Their   mother   and    Cousin    Belle  down  to  the  spot  to  bring  the  body  of  the  soldier 

sat   and   listened  with   tightly  folded   hands  and  up  to  Oakland,  so  that  it  might  be  buried  in  the 

bJanched  faces.  grave-yard  there.   Carpenter  William  made  the  cof- 

Then  they  told  how  they  found   the  wounded  fin,  and  several  men  were  set  to  work  to  dig  the 

Yankee  soldier  on  the  bank,  and  about  his  death,  grave  in  the  garden. 
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It  wM  abotti  die  ouddto  of  llM  dtjr  •hru  llw 
cart  oiifM  bidk  A  tbtfC  cownwt  iIm  bodjr.  Tlw 
link  ettft9fpi  was  •  vvry  wliiiMi  ow,  llM  mmn 

|>illUnK  •ItMtlir  Mil  ihr  hilt  aimI  4  ituil  »4tkiAff  OH 

C4t:h  ftlllr,       I  4ftM 

Aiul    rnrrirt.'  tf%' 

m«ilhrr  rr4<l  ••f* 

llaok«  dlttl    4i|rfv.  -.»<.«     xTMrlvd 

aprnyvr.     |um  a.  ■•«  lum  4««y« 

the  bov.  >iid«»WllMtt 

fittlfiUU  >«*f«IMltaiid 

lite  boy*  •<>:  iheii  afl 

walked  ladl)  n4Uillw 

Rardtn*  wbeic  !>  unattUy 

lilaC'b«Mhe«  at   ilu      .lavc  to  Uw 

light  (if  ihc  afti-rntion  MO. 

A  •itvill  fMckvt  of  lefMn  antf  ■  gold  vole 
ch4tn.  faood  lo  the  wldki^  podwi,  wvfo  waled 
up  by  the  boy**  OMther  ood  pot  toilo  her  botoao 
drawer,  for  they  ooold  ooc  theo  bt  leol  ihroogh  the 
linee.  There  woe  ooe  lector,  howewr,  whkh  they 
buried  with  hloL  It  oootaloed  two  lochi  of  hak, 
ooe  gray,  the  other  browo  aod  cotly. 

The  nrii  few  iDootha  brooghl  00  oew  iocidewa, 
but  the  follinring  ynr  deep  Kloom  Ml  opon  Oak* 
land.  It  was  not  only  that  the  timc«  were  harder 
than  they  had  ever  beco  —  thoogh  the  pUotaiiao 
wa«  now  utterly  dettitato ;  there  were  00  piurliiooa 
and  no  crops,  for  there  werv  no  tcanw.  It  waa  not 
merely  that  a  shadow  was  settling  down  on  all  the 
land :  for  the  boys  did  not  trouble 
about  these  things,  though  such  ansktiea 
hnnKinK  gray  bain  to  their  niother*i  temples. 

The  General  had  been  «oundcd  and  capimed 
during  a  cavalry-fit^hi.  The  boys  aoaachow  ooo* 
nected  their  Cousin  UcUe  with  the  General'a  cap> 
turc,  and  looked  00  her  with  some  disfiivor.  She 
and  (he General  had  qu-irreleda  short  tinnc  before, 
and  it  was  known  that  »he  had  returned  his  ring. 
When.  •  he  was  shot  through  the  body 

and  takt  enemy,  the  boys  could  not  admit 

that  their  cousin  had  any  right  to  slay  upstatrt  in 
her  own  room  weepinK  about  it.  They  foil  that 
it  was  all  her  own  fauh,  and  they  toM  her  so; 
whereupon  she  simply  bunt  out  crying  and  ran 
from  the  room. 

The  hard  times  grew  harder.  The  shadow 
deepened.  Hugh  was  wounded  and  captured  in 
a  ch.irge,  at  Petersburg,  and  it  was  not  known 
whether  he  was  badly  hurt  or  not.  Then  caae 
the  news  that  Richmond  had  been  evacuated.  The 
boys  knew  that  this  was  a  defeat ;  but  even  then 
they  did  not  bcliext;  that  the  Confederates  were 
beaten.  Their  mother  was  deeply  affected  by 
the  news. 

That  night  at  least  a  doaen  of  the  otgioca  dia- 


» had  gow  10  WctawMl  *• »  Ml  tfMr  |H 
Awoili  or  m  lam  tfM  htytMwi  ik§ 
Ihal  Cowefol  t»  had  I 
Anji  ■mm,     %irh«i  they 
ihctr  HMfher  whoi  they  had  hoafd,  the  tomod  a§ 


•  oe  newv  wns  c^riwooiMaw  ■en  ^ff»  s^MWiig 
the  (faiovhif  two  dayt^  tory  wgiiion  iht 
Hon  leil«  OMiptfiic  Imw  old  LiAty  Wimm. 
olilMai  cMWMd  md  iheyhad  to  go  to 
Mod,  ihM  ••tfw  wwd  had  coMt*  for 
omen,  hMlidliiff  Uacit  BaMi  aad  L«qr  Am* 
ttipptd  awoy  by  alghi. 

Doya  aMOMi  aad  dM  the  heiaeltr  novfc*   Taaaaak* 
lag  waa  aoc  hmkIi  traoMe,  bowwvarf  for  MaflMyaa 

One  iHiraeoa,  dw  taeoad  day  aAar  At  aawa 
of  Ufli  wnaadar.  iht  hoya,  nho  had  gaat  la 


oae  behiad  the 

read  oa  the  for  hOL  Oae 

their  faihar  rode  a  whMe  hw,  they 

Conain  Belle*  boower,  aaviag  sera  the 

men,  were  wailing  00  the  poich  m  the 

through  the  auddk  gaieaad  rode  ocraia  ifca  ieUL 

It  wao  thck  folher  aad  hia  hodyecreaac,  lUlph, 
who  had  been  with  htm  all  thioagh  the  war.  They 
caate  slowly  ap  the  hUl;  the  hoTMa  ha^riaf  aad 
fogged,  the  rideta  datfy  aad  draofNag. 

Itaecatedlikcafoamd.  The  boy*  were  acar  the 
•lepa,  aad  their  uMther  Hood  oa  the  portioo  wuh 
her  forehead  rmtog  agaimc  a  pfllar.  No  word  waa 
apohen.  Into  the  yard  ihry  rode  at  a  waft,  and  op 
to  the  porch.  Then  ihcw  fother,  who  hod  aoi 
looked  i^S  pat  both  haadaiohiafoce,iSpped  1 
hia  horse,  and  wallBed  ap  the  stepa, 

^^^^^^—     k^M   M^U^^^L^        ^^^Jk     ^^^m^m     aW^M^     ^^k^^a^^^     ^^^^     ^j^M 

QDwll  OiS  vOTClDk   SDB    VDOK   UlCav    IBOUPC*    HHO   Wtt^ 

arm«.  Itwwrafanetal—theCuafcdctacy  waa  dead. 

A  little  later,  their  fother.  who  had  been  ia  the 
house,  caaw  oat  oa  the  porch  acar  where  Raipb 
stall  stood  holdiag  the  hcaies. 

"Take  off  the  aadiBea,  Ralph,  and  ram  the 
hones  oot."  he  said. 

Ralph  did  so. 

**Herr. —  here *s  aqr la« dollar.  Yon  bate  licen 
a  foithfnl  servant  to  ok.  Pat  the  aaddks  on  the 
porch.**  It  was  done.  **  Yon  are  foee,**  he  aaid  io 
the  bbdc,  aad  then  be  walked  hndtiaao  the  hnaw 

Ralph  atood  where  be  wns  for  SOUK  Mantes  with* 
out  BMeiag  a  mnade.     His  efes  btnhed  mrchi 
icaOy.    Then  he  looked  at  the  door  and  at  the 
vmdowa  above  binia  Suddenly  he  sccnwd  to  < 
to  himselL     Turning  dowly.  be  walked 
oat  of  the  yard. 
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Chapter  XIX. 

The  boys'  Uncle  William  came  next  day.  The 
two  weeks  which  followed  were  the  hardest  the 
boys  had  ever  known.  As  yet  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  Hugh  or  the  General,  though  the  boys' 
father  went  to  Richmond  to  see  whether  they  had 
been  released. 

The  family  lived  on  corn-bread  and  black-eyed 
pease.  There  was  not  a  mouthful  of  meat  on  the 
plantation.  A  few  aged  animals  were  all  that 
remained  on  the  place. 

The  boys'  mother  bought  a  little  sugar  and  made 
some  cakes,  and  the  boys,  day  after  day,  carried 
them  over  to  the  depot  and  left  them  with  a  man 


"  HERE, —  HERE  's    MY    LAST    DOLLAR.' 

there,  to  be  sold.     Such  a  thing  had  never  been 
known  before  in  the  history  of  the  family. 

A  company  of  Yankees  were  camped  very  near, 
but  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  boys.  They 
bought  the  cakes  and  paid  for  them  in  greenbacks 
which  were  the  first  new  money  they  had  at  Oak- 


land. One  day  the  boys  were  walking  along  the 
road,  coming  back  from  the  camp,  when  they  met 
a  little  old  one-horse  wagon  driven  by  a  man  who 
lived  near  the  depot.  In  it  were  a  boy  about  Willy's 
size  and  an  old  lady  with  white  hair,  both  in  deep 
mourning.  The  boy  was  better  dressed  than  any 
boy  they  had  ever  seen.     They  were  strangers. 

The  boys  touched  their  limp  little  hats  to  the 
lady  and  felt  somewhat  ashamed  of  their  own 
patched  clothes  in  the  presence  of  the  well-dressed 
stranger.  Frank  and  Willy  passed  on.  They 
happened  to  look  back.  The  wagon  stopped  just 
then  and  the  lady  called  them : 
"Little  boys!" 
They  halted  and  returned. 

"  We  are  looking  for  my 
son ;  and  this  gentleman 
tells  me  that  you  live  about 
here,  and  know  more  of 
the  country  than  any  one 
else  I  may  meet." 

**  Do  you  know  where 
any  graves  is?  —  Yankee 
graves?"  asked  the  driver, 
cutting  matters  short. 

"  Yes,  there  are  several 
down  on  the  road  by  Pigeon 
Hill,  where  the  battle  was, 
and  two  or  three  by  the 
creek  down  yonder,  and 
there  's  one  in  our  garden." 
"Where  was  your  son 
killed,  ma'am  ?  Do  you 
know  that  he  was  killed  ?  " 
asked  the  driver. 

"  I  do  not  know.  We 
fear  that  he  was;  but,  of 
course,  we  still  hope  there 
may  have  been  some  mis- 
take. The  last  seen  of  him 
was  when  General  Sheridan 
went  through  this  country, 
last  year.  He  was  with  his 
company  in  the  rear-guard 
and  was  wounded  and  left 
on  the  field.  We  hoped 
he  might  have  been  found 
in  one  of  the  prisons ;  but 
^  ,<-,^b''  there  is  no  trace  of  him,  and 

we  fear " 

She  broke  down  and  be- 
gan to  cry.  "  He  was  my  only  son,"  she  sobbed, 
"my  only  son  —  and  I  gave  him  up  for  the  Union, 

and "     She  could  say  no  more. 

Her  distress  affected  the  boys  deeply. 
"  If  I  could  but  find  his  grave.    Even  that  would 
be  better  than  this  agonizing  suspense." 


L'<    (lilt 
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cvy*  ikM  ^Mpl  wMl 
TW  b0fi,«lifc  pal*  fan* 

...ur«oldt«rt**««claliiMdbailll»y«.    tywpMiiiiy,  fWMd  «r«y 

"iHi   >«Ni    Itnim    hunt"  tlw   Mhfd  «lfllHir.    MbM.    At 


rmm  mrr*  «bia 


UUKK*    IV    *»■     T«W»«W» 


«<Is  — ?    Is—?**    Her  voke  rtfased  to fiame cbe  -Wctft  yom  ramehame  miA  m?  Omr 

fearful  question.  aad  HMNlMr  will  be  ao  gUd  to  hn«  itm,**  they  and, 

"Yes,*in.   In  our  garden,*' said  the  boyabataMMt  hwpiiaMy. 

inaudibly.  After  q«c  itioiiiiig   iheai  a  httle  farther*  At 

The  mother  bent  her  head  over  on  her  fraud-  dedded  id  go.    The  hoft  rhihril  iaio  the  hade 

son's  shoulder  and  wept  aloud.     Awfol  as  the  of  the  wmgam.    As  they  ««tt  aloag,  the  bofs  laid 

suspense  had  been,  now  that  the  fant  hope  was  her  aO  about  hersoo,— hbcuiyiBf  Fnak. 
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finding  liim  wounded  near  the  road,  and  about 
his  death  and  burial. 

"  He  was  a  real  brave  soldier,"  they  told  her, 
consolingly. 

As  they  approached  the  house,  she  asked  whether 
they  could  give  her  grandson  something  to  cat. 


She  was  much  impressed  by  the  appearance  of 
the  place,  which  looked  very  beautiful  among 
the  trees. 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  're  big  folks,"  said  the  driver. 

She  would  have  waited  at  the  gate  when  they 
reached  the  house,  but  the  boys  insisted  that  all 


'SOME    OF    THE     SERVANTS    CAME    BACK    TO    THEIR    OLD    HOME. 


"  Oh,  yes,  indeed.     Certainly,"  they  answered,  should  come  in  at  once.     One  of  them  ran  forward 

Then,    thinking   perhaps  they  were    raising   her  and,  meeting  his  mother  just  coming  out  to  the 

hopes  too  high,  they  explained  apologetically  :  porch,  told  who  the  visitor  was. 

"We  have  n't  got  much.     We  did  n't  kill  any  Their  mother  instantly  came  down  the  steps  and 

squirrels  this  morning.    Both  our  guns  are  broken  walked  toward  the  gate.      The  women  met  face  to 

and  don't  shoot  very  well,  now."  face.   There  was  no  introduction.  None  was  needed. 


I 


rwu  uiiiJi  w'^.'vriiiiKiiAiE^. 
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**Mjf  ton  —  "   bUiercd   um  ddtr  tadf* 
•irvngUi  givuig  oNf . 

Tbtboyi'moilir-  ^mdlwidmfiolWf  tywfc 

"  I  luivt  out,  !•>  i  <lo—  liwi  rtm  Iw 

ift."  ih«  Mbbtd. 

KiM-h  Lnrtir  how  gnml  «m  iIm  oilirr**  Iom,  mmI 
in  =  •Hh  Mioiliflr^  gfiti  ftivmi  catMoiiiioii 

fof  1...  ..... 

iiiArrrp    ,\,\ 

t%  nmahmd  «i  cXikUad  Im  wwnM 
litdy  wWmmI  10  luNrt  Imt  wm**  ttmmlm 
'»it  old  homfimd  to  Uib— .  SW 
liHiiiMil  ovtr  ihtf  wwM  wMcli  tlM  MW 
ai  'fur  ihrrv  »«»  litcnUly  aoclilfig  lo 

cat  : „.  keyed  prate  and  ih«  boy*  ctiktona. 

Every  Incklcnl  uf  ihe  war  inirrvtivd  Iwf.  Slw 
WM  dclixhicd  wiih  iMr  CoiMla  HdW,  Mid  loolt 
much  Inbnmi  tn  net  Movyt  wMck  wm  Md  ojr  llM 
boyt'  mothor. 

Her  grtndton,  Dttponi,  was  a  Anc,  brave,  aad 
geneiottt  young  fellow.  He  had  tpeni  hu  boy> 
hood  near  a  town,  and  could  netther  ndc.  •«iin« 
nor  shoot  at  the  Oakland  boy*  did ;  bui  he  wm 
never  alhiid  to  try  anything,  and  the  boy«  look  a 
gre4l  hking  to  him,  and  he  lo  them. 

When  the  young  loldier't  body  had  been  rr* 
mo%-ed,  the  vMitnrt  left ;  not,  however,  until  the 
boyt  had  made  their  companioo  promise  to  pay 
them  a  visit.  After  the  departure  of  these  fricodi 
they  were  murh  missed. 

But  the  next  day  there  was  great  rejoicing  at 
Oakfamd.  Every  one  was  to  the  dtotag^^oon  at 
dinner,  aad  the  boys*  fiuher  had  just  risen  from 
the  table  and  walked  out  of  the  room.  A  Moood 
later  they  heard  an  excUmaiion  of  asionishmeni 
from  him,  and  he  called  eagerly  to  his  wilr, 
**  Come  here,  quickly !  "  and  ran  down  the  slcpa. 
Every  one  rose  and  ran  ouu  Hugh  aad  the  G«a> 
end  were  just  entering  the  yanL 

They  were  pale  and  thin  and  looked  ill :  but  all 
the  past  was  forgotten  in  the  greeting. 

The  boyt  soon  knew  that  the  General  was  owl^ 
ing  hn  peace  with  their  Cousin  Belle,  who  looked 
prettier  than  ever.  It  required  several  long 
before  all  was  made  right ;  but  there  was  no  <fis- 
position  toward  severity  on  ciiher  side.  It  wss 
determined  that  the  wedding  was  to  take  place 
very  soon.  The  bo)V  fiuher  soggested,  as  aa  ob> 
jection  to  an  immediate  weddiag,  that  alaoe  the 
General  was  just  half  ha  osaal  sise,  it  wonid  be 
better  to  wait  until  he  should  regain  his  former 


ut  nMw  iw»gpi«  ht  < 
aoiaeospi  dhr 


TW  aM  pliflt  Mt  la  «  graM 
atmtinh,^    A  aaailwf  of  dM  tM 


ila  aad  Imy  Aaa.  had  oae  by  oae 
TW  mmht  lailM 
doare  aua 
u>  mmkm  9p  B 

Hagll  was  !•  be 
llM  baytaefv  ••  be  ite 
c«liy  wet  dMC  dMir 
foil  a  Imit  ttalMd  m  iha 

them  sacll  a  aka  Jacket  fraai  a  <rtpad  dfa»i  aat 

aflieroalyi«o< 

the  aMittaty  brati 

iwahtscsaitsallMjrfrfiveryproadL  ThnrfMter. 

ofcaarte,wasiaglvtllwbr«ka««y,'-  aaatteebe 
•Ml  phiitM,  IM  mttkfftvfii  b*  «d 
la  sMw  laa  lv«  wMfll  Ml^t  as 

tbeaolatoahitbaait. 
That,t««a  amid  the  lalaa,  ilM  bayt  ImmmIMv 

joyous,  aad  If  they  wave  wMkoat  eeefyiaiag  eve* 
they  had  blr,bralth,  aad  bopr.  TW  old  gaaa  were 
broken,  aad  ihry  had  lo  tide  m  ibr  oS'<Mf ;  bat 
they  hoped  10  have  ochcrs  aad  10  do  bmcr,  taam 

The  asoraiag  bcfoaa  ibc 
that  there  were  ai  the  I 
for  thdr  aMihcr.    The 

Whca  the  baacs  arrived,  thai  evealas,flMfla  asta 
letter  from  tbetr  frtcad  ia 
Coasia  DHIe  aad  apuingiiiag  far  hattog  seal  *«a 
few  things*  to  her  Soathera  fcfeads, 

The  ^  few  thiaci  "  eaaaialcd  aai  aaly  aC  aaot»> 
saHca.bai  of  evcfytMag  which  ftod  male  cnaM 

Coothi  Belle,  aad  dMhct  for  each  member  of  die 
family.  The  boyt  had  aev  tajm  of  faie  cfoih. 
with  sMnt  aad  aadcfclolhcs  ia  pleacy. 

Bat  the  beet  sarprise  of  all  wat  feaad  whea  dwy 
caaw  10  the  bonom  of  the  biggest  boa,— too  loag, 
kcd  •'For  the  OaUaad  boyt." 

ofthefoMtlamhe.   Thcrewatafarfeaappljr 
to  each  CMC  dMie  was  a  kncr 

widithcm 

(~ihe««  Two  tilde 
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WATSEKA. 


By  John  Dimitry. 


This  is  a  tradition  of  the  Illinois  Indians. 

It  was  a  tale  told  by  their  old  men  to  the  young 
warriors  in  whispers,  so  that  the  women  might  not 
hear.  It  was  a  tale  their  old  women  cackled  shrilly 
to  the  young  maidens,  so  that  no  wigwam  might 
lose  it.  For  it  was  a  tale,  as  each  heard  it,  to 
shame  their  young  warriors,  and  to  make  proud  the 
hearts  of  their  young   maidens.    The  Illini  have 


passed  away  forever.  Under  mighty  mounds, 
grass-covered  and  flower-crowned,  their  bones  are 
laid,  yet  not  forgotten.  They  have  given  their 
names  to  the  streams,  lakes,  and  towns  of  the  white 
race  that  came  after  them  ;  and  through  these 
their  traditions  live,  to  this  day,  in  the  memories 
of  white  men. 

Four  hundred  years  ago,  when  all  this  new  world 
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wa*  fur  ihc  r«d  nuui* «  Itfiglit  itMth  of  UuM  piaiftt 
bml.  whkii  Mw  fanM  to  largt  •  pan  of  llw  SMI 
of  llUntH«,  OHM  aiifacisd  liw  ifidt  •)«»  of  • 
ln|{  pKiriy  0/  Iroquoiii.    Thmt  had  cmm  Aom  iW 
Kmi.    Thvfv  bMi  iNwfi  MO  Mod  (nr  iIimi  10  tuay 

Ml     f.lf      itMdV    Awn    th"^*    *-itl«i*rft       Tkrit    liuMlin^ 


oflM»««tf«Maiik    Wha 


fe'' 


'•nw  •orr 


5  ••«iiw<i  mnn  nmn 


!>■  vaMof  li««Mi»f*gnMiiMl»  !»• 

W4fii  iiir  KiiMitf  Mifi,  foond  iIm  nitei  ocvoai  llMr 
^ay.     Ho  tiwy  balod  dMrm. 

A  pMCiM  iMuid  of  llliol  iMd  bodl  ilMr  IndjW 
on  a  bcMMMil  Mrram.  On  it*  book  «f««  ■iiriiioi 
oaltt  and  itttdy  walnm  ifrg>,  iliidod  by  wMtk  dwy 
could  lio  and  dream  in  ih«  lioi  bout*  »r  a  Mimmrt** 
d«)r.  From  Ibe  o<l|{v  of  ibv  »«*•> 
^f,.....i.t  ^^  '^'•rndcil  ibeitnit  «*,  ..... 

•r.i  •«€«,  and  mat'  ^     tloar 

w««  ini«  |irAinr  to  (be  vrry  hear 
Croat  Spirit  bad  gbnra  ii  to  ihr; 
In  enjoy  it*  twcrl   br 
aArr  ihcm.     Thrrr.  1 
tbey  pataed  tbcir  day*  in  a  carekas,  b«i 
fiublon. 

Hut  one  day  ~  kNigrvmambared  aa  teU  of  ibo 
Sun  and  bb  gkMry,  of  tbe  wectoeM  of  ioufvn,  of 
Ihc  lonK  of  bird*,  and  of  the  bom  of  bcca  —  wbOt 
warhort,  aquawa,  and  cbiUica  wtn  rejoicing  fai 
their  plenty  and  bnded  pener,  yolla  tbat  ondled 
the  blood  ecboed  Irom  tbe  prairie  on  one  aide,  and 
the  forrM  on  tb«  otber.  Too  well  were  iboae  crira 
known!  «gcsof  tbe  lUini.    Tooofkcnbad 

they  be  i^nal  wbicb  pre«M{ed 

torture,  and  alaecry.     Too  often,  when  (be 
died  away,  bad  dwir  wigwaou  and  (bctf  fielda  been 
left  in  smoking  ruins.    What  tbey  Mid  wna,  H^f 

It  was  a  band  of  this  tribe  which,  creeping  from 
the  neighboring  prairie,  bad  twep(  upon  ibem 
with  such  fierce  aiid  audden  abngbler  (ba(  (be  n»* 
prepared  Illini  wtfc  driven  for  ivfnge  fiwtbcr  in(o 
the  woods  on  the  other  tide  of  tbeir  village.  Tbete, 
in  the  shadows  which  hid  them  from  danger,  tbe 
fugtti\'C9  gathered,  one  by  ooe.  10  onbend  tbeir 
bows,  to  dasb  them  in  despair  upon  the  ground, 
to  curse  the  Iroquois,  and  to  mourn  this  new 
shame  which  had  fallen  upon  (hem.  Among  tbem 
all,  there  was  but  one  —  a  girl  —  wbo  relascd  to 
mourn  with  her  people. 

Watseka  was  her  name. 

Although  >*oung,  Watseka  was  well  known  for 
her  proud  spirit  and  her  beautiful  lace.  As  was 
ill  in  her  sex,  this  young  girl  had  stood  wiib  (be 
crowd  of  weeping  women  and  cbiMren  a  U((le 
apart  from  the  gloomy  warriors.  She  read  tbeir 
hearts,  saw  their  tcirs,  and  beard  tbeir  moans. 
The  cowardice  of  tbe  men  made  bcr  eyes  dry. 


lolda 

llMrm  as  iney  omud  oorr ,  omI  to  diMv  flwsi  mam 
fUm  iMidflM  ^•— •  ^i*-"*  »--»  -"—  fbemf    Ae 

■NV  no  lMe«- 

WOOMd  M  tifv    •««  !»•■    IW 

mrwn  aull  opon  ilMr  bf», 
and  feftber  taek  *•••  iW  I 
TtonWi 


««f,mr«f 


•mb 


ton  plaev, At 

Ibe  paOi  bdbi*  tbtm.    WHb 

(uttitttf  titM  ^9  flnbe  < 

'>•  llllnt.  right  aiv  ibe  Umnmm  nhm 

iwmj  »>—<  <n«t  tbey  hawpnt  tbedmmof  auMoe 

open  yoo,  and  bom  iato  yoor  bomb.    Tom  bodt 

to yo«r rdlage.    YoncminetmlmtlMpatli  — yviv 

bttrowg  ■  if  ■mi  be  w  tnadi  Itdwr.  Yoavooamn 

*  cbddtm  8ft  bcf<e— ts^day.    On  y«o  hnoor 

re  tbey  will  be  «be«  tbe  «mi 

'ivenofimrl  Tbelfmfools' 


daoglMerilcicbtbeaionier.  To  Mgbc  tbey  co«M 
Ibe  acalpa  and  food  at  ^^enr  ires  00  tbe  df«r  tbey 
bate  billed  on  ^eorbontfaig  giunod^  Wbai!  Yon 
win  not  go,  tbenf  Good  I  Wataiba  wM  Aow  yen 
bow  to  be  men.  Come  wHb  me.  ■  ami  11  of  the 
lUini  *  We  have  not  gatbiiied  ear  earn  10  find 
the  IraqnoM." 

An  tbe  women  Mnmd  to  Waiiiti.  Crandama 
Mw  in  ncr  mIgM  eyna  mm  spiril  wMcn*  wnen  yonnK, 
wey  inemaeiv^  angM  navw  nan*  ann  maro  ncvmr 
it.  Eacb  motber  loobrd  npon  ber  tbrangli  tomftd 
eyes,  witbJng  tbat  tbeCiem  Spirit  bad ipafcm tnber 
daagbtcr  bMHad.  Tbe  benrta  of  tbe  fonng  fola 
beat  prondly  bocnaae  one  of  tbemaelvea  bad  been 
cnBed  npon  to  ronm  tbeir  tribe  ayriMI  ibe  ibiev' 
faif  lioqneia. 

No  aecMid  can  ww  needed.    Oy  and 


berselfwitb  tbe  fitat  baicbet  or  atklt  tbat  fdi  bi 
ber  way.  And  even  tbe  boys — wbo.  widi  Macfc 
hMks  and  bent  beads,  bad  been  fejoajng  tbcir 
fiiibers  —  Icfk  tbe  brates,  and  ranged  tbcmaekeo 
witb  Aasbing  eyes  beride  tbeir  mutbui  and  tbeir 


Wataeka^  spirit  was  over  tbem  alL 
Bat,  as  it  tnmed  oat,  tbe  women  of  ibe  Omi 
were  not  to  figbt  tbat  day.  Wataefca^  bitter 

nroagnt  oncn  me  anion  nno  inc  awiMH*  * 
Slowly  fipom  dailmcm  ibey  came  into  dK 

like  owls:  bat  apon  tbe  sleeping  lroi|nois  ibey  fcfl 

like  wolves! 
So  Ibey  won  back  tbeir  wigwams^ 
It  b  good  to  know  ibat  tbe  cbiefoC  bcr  oibedal 
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not  forget  to  honor  Watseka.  Her  exploit  was 
long  told  among  their  traditions,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer brightened  many  a  weary  hour  in  the  wig- 


Nor  has  the  race,  which  arose  when  her  own 
people  were  fallen  forever,  wished  her  story  to  be 
forgotten.     The  river  by  which  the  Iroquois  were 


warns  when  the  braves  were  on  the  war-path. 
After  Watseka  had  passed  away,  so  long  as  the 
mini  were  a  people,  her  name  was  handed  down  in 
every  generation  to  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
bravest  girl  of  the  tribe. 


routed  is  still  known  by  their  name  ;  and  a  fair 
town,  rising  in  the  land  so  loved  by  her,  proudly 
bears  the  name  of  the  heroic  girl  who  in  the  day 
of  despair  redeemed  her  tribe,  and  turned  their 
shame  into  honor. 


\    Ff  OATINC    IIOMK. 

WHAT   I    »oU>il>  UN    A    HKCK   Of   ^KA'WCCa 
IIV  Kl*tlt'»i»  Wiuaii. 


Vmi  -ill  frttu-miM-i  iidtinf  read  tn  your  tnHoHw 
ai>  •IvmbM.  md  Im*«  mm 

r«><  >•#««  Unto  ttmth*  •«•« 

Ik:,  ilic)  MtlcU  nit"U|;li  litvM  itUMtM  of  iiNiUfig 
•CA'Vrvcd.  The  Milor«  ihuuithi  thrw  iwkwwdi 
mutt  h4vc  been  lorn  by  tiM  wwm  Avmi  mow 
nrighbuhng  c<m«(«  aihI  iherrlbce  bellnod  llMir 
voyAge  WM  nearly  entleti.  Hut,  a*  ibry  mIM 
onward.  anftkMMly  Mrainini;  ihcu  eyr%  lo  caldi  Um 
llnkt  gbmpv  of  land,  all  ihc  tra'wwd  «M  M 
far  behind :  ami  it  trat  not  until  many  long  day* 
had  |MMr«l  that  ihr  di»tanl  line  whrtr  the  tky  and 
water  met  was  broken  by  the  tborr  oC  Ibe  New 
\V.»rld. 

N  'Albit  wiv  4*frecdaluM« 

itiv<  '  Smi^sttt'  sind  thai  wit^ 

IctI  Coiuiniius.  Tbc)'  ha%x  fouml  thai  ihe  Siwgtu- 
mm  (which  is  abo called  («ulf-ifrrr«l)  mtibably doe* 
not  need  to  grow  Cut  lo  the  »boi  '  ocnmon 

»eaowce<is  you  have  aeen  at  the  ^^-^...^  in 
mer,  but  has  little  round  air-bladders,  or 
which  buoy  it  up  so  ibai  it  seems  able  lo  grov  and 
flourish  at  the  surCMe  of  tbc  sea,  «vai  ouuiy  hruh 
dieds  of  miles  from  fauid.  VcMtte  in  the  scry 
middle  of  the  Ailintic  Oonn  often  tail  for  days 
through  the  floating  nMndowa  fanned  by  thk  cart* 
ous  plant,  and  sometimes  even  poarerftU  ahips  hove 
hard  work  to  push  their  way  throogh. 

One  calm  September  day.  I  was  craising  aboot  in 
a  little  steamboat,  off  the  Southern  coast  of  tbe 
Ignited  States.  Tbe  sky  was  ckwdleas.  and  the 
bright  sunlight  streaming  down  into  the  dear 
w;)tcr  enabled  us  to  see  fur  below  the  aarfaoe. 

\Vc  could  see  great  fclly-fisbes  fauily  flapping 
along :  and  now  and  then  a  diarfc  would  dart  by, 
making  the  small  flsbes  scatter  in  crery  direction 
as  be  passed.  Preaently  wv  saw  masse  i  of  this 
Gulf-weed  floating  aboot  us,  and  setting  a  long- 
handled  net,  I  fisbed  up  a  piece  as  we  neamad 
along. 

^  suppose  many  people  would  hare  thrown  it 
away  as  a  useless  piece  of  weed;  but  we  knew  bet- 
ter than  that ;  for.  when  we  came  to  eaamine  it 
carefully,  w-e  found  that  die  Sefjpsjtnrat  was  Ae 
home  of  a  number  of  strange  creatnres  which  were 

Vol.  XV.— 58.  sn 


m  tnivmffing  thai  I 
thing  of  thesn.    %Un9  i*  a  ptcvo**  of  the  .%mt* 
gmtmm  im»  m  M  Iwdtsd  after  hain| 
pat  inioaMgg|liM>irfl4iafpw«i 


The  roand  knobs  on  the 
hiadden*  which  hcep  dK 
rises  and  ftJb  with  the  wares*  and 
on  the  tides  and  cnncnts.    Ferhaps  this  pieee 
of  ndes.  far  the  Golf 


the  air- 
»  dM  k 
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which  flows  northward  like  a  mighty  river  from 
Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  may  have  borne  it 
onwards  for  many  weeks. 

Our  sea-weed  may  therefore  have  been  a  great 
traveler,  and  may  have  had  some  strange  adven- 
tures on  its  way.  We  may  be  sure  it  has  weathered 
some  great  storms,  and  has  been  well  tossed  and 
shaken  about  by  the  big  waves.  The  white  gulls 
have  wheeled  about  in  the  air  above  it,  or  even 
brushed  it  with  their  wings  as  they  paddled  along 
beside  it.  Perhaps  some  savage  shark  has  given 
it  a  slap  with  his  huge  tail,  as  he  darted  by  in  pur- 
suit of  his  prey. 

Could  the  Sargassum  speak,  it  might  tell  us 
whether  there  really  is  a  sea-serpent  or  not !  But 
it  tells  no  tales ;  it  floats  there  in  the  jar  very 
quietly  and  unconcernedly,  and  so  we  must  see 
what  we  can  find  out  from  it  for  ourselves.  If  you 
look  closely  at  the  picture,  you  will  see  some  very 
odd  things  indeed.  After  we  had  fished  up  the 
■Sargassum,  one  of  my  friends  was  watching  it  in 
the  jar.  Suddenly  she  exclaimed,  "Why,  the 
«ea-weed  is  alive  I     It  is  moving  its  leaves." 

We  could  hardly  believe  our  eyes,  and  yet  some 
■of  the  leaves  certainly  were  waving  to  and  fro, 
though  the  water  in  the  jar  was  perfectly  quiet. 
What  could  it  mean  ?  AH  at  once  we  became 
aware  that  there,  crawling  on  the  plant,  were  two 
large  sea-slugs,  which  had  entirely  escaped  our 
notice.  And  the  curious  part  of  it  is  that  their 
bodies  were  of  exactly  the  same  color  as  the  stem 
of  the  Sargassittn  ;  and  that  each  one  had  grow- 
ing from  its  body  three  pairs  of  things  shaped  and 
colored  precisely  like  the  leaves  of  sea-weed,  but 
really  parts  of  the  animal.  These  were  the  "  mov- 
ing leaves  "  which  had  excited  our  wonder.  To 
make  the  illusion  more  perfect,  the  leaf-shaped 
appendages  were  covered  with  little,  branching, 
tufted  outgrowths,  closely  resembling  something 
growing  on  the  real  leaves  of  the  plant,  about 
which  I  shall  tell  you  presently. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  one  of  these  curious  animals 
when  separated  from  the  sea- weed.     It  is  really 

very    similar   to 

a   snail  without 

any  shell,  or  like 

one  of  the  slugs 

you    may    have 

seen   on   damp, 

decaying  wood, 

or  upon  apples 

lying      beneath 

the  trees  in  the 

garden,—  only, 

the    imitation-leaves   disguise    its    real    character. 

The  pointed  end  is  the  tail,  and  the  other  end  is 

the  head.     The  front  pair  of  false  leaves  are  short 


and  blunt,  and  look  very  much  like  some  of  the 
dead  or  imperfect  leaves  of  the  plant.  The  conical 
structures  on  the  front  sides  of  them  are  feelers, 
or  tentacles,  of  which  the  sea-slug  has  great  need, 
for  it  has  no  eyes  and  must  guide  itself  in  another 
way.  ' 

The  two  sea-slugs  are  easily  seen  in  the  illustra- 
tion, because  they  are  not  colored.  But  I  can  hardly 
tell  )ou  how  perfectly  they  resembled  the  sea-weed 
when  alive.  Their  bodies  were  a  beautiful,  reddish- 
brown  color,  exactly  like  the  stem  of  the  Sargassum, 


A     LITTLE    CRAB     FOUND    ON     THE     SARGASSUM. 

speckled  with  pure  white  and  dark  brown,  imitating 
the  spots  and  patches  on  the  latter.  The  imitation 
leaves  were  olive-green,  precisely  like  the  real 
ones,  with  a  few  darker  blotches  to  imitate  the 
stains  and  decayed  spots.  Altogether,  you  can 
hardly  help  fancying  that  the  sea-slug  has  dressed 
himself  up  in  the  sea-weed's  clothes  and  is  play- 
ing a  sort  of  masquerade. 

But  the  sea-slug  has  been  disguised  as  a  plant 
for  a  good  reason.  For  the  sea  is  full  of  hungry 
fishes,  always  roving  about  on  the  lookout  for  just 
such  a  tidbit  as  a  sea-slug.  The  sea-slug  therefore 
has  been  colored  and  shaped  like  the  sea-weed 
it  lives  on,  in  order  that,  when  some  sharp-eyed 
fish  comes  swimming  along,  he  may  never  dream 
so  tempting  a  morsel  to  be  near.  I  suppose  he 
looks  at  it  and  turns  up  his  nose,  saying  to  him- 
self, "  Pooh  !  that 's  nothing  but  an  old  sea-weed  !  " 
and  off  he  goes,  while  our  sea-slug  no  doubt  laughs 
in  its  sleeve  and  says,  "  Sea- weed,  indeed  !  " 

This  wonderful  resemblance  is  an  example  of 
what  naturalists  call  "  Protective  Resemblance," 
which  in  this  case  is  so  perfect  as  to  merit  the 
name  of  "  Mimicry."  Because,  you  see,  the  animal 
inUnics  the  plant,  and  is  thus  protected  from  its 
enemies. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  else  we  can  find  on  the 
Sargassum.  In  the  first  place,  you  see  a  queer 
little  crab  on  one  of  the  leaves.  He  is  such  a  little 
fellow  that  we  must  magnify  him  a  great  deal  to 
see  just  what  he  is  like. 

Here  he  is  as  he  looked  under  my  magnifying 
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fMM«     He  lIM  two  iMfV  MMfc  VyWt  wMIl  WWCll  M 

IteefM  A  iftMid  loohoM*  Md  M  fW  kiMt  almi  W 
wli  Md  lo  lb*  oilier  Mdr  t4  iko  Imf  in  • 

lttit.*...-.t..  ,4«i  M  «  »«iod|»gctirf  tM^"  i'*>i'~i  ^ 
inw.    When  alHrv  b»  »«•  ImniinMiII) 
red  »ml  M«di«  and  «» iraMfnfvM  iHoi  }««u  •  nwMi 
lotik  inio  bit  body  and  wv  UmN  bM  bcwt  •«§  bMI' 
in.:  '   tigmiag  Mi  Um  MMd. 

In  iii«  M^iit*  »tib  UMrtr  afiM  ifmad  oni  m  ibe 
waicr.  Y(Ni  can  tat  Ibam  htnrt  in  iba  t^om«iati 
pMiurc*.  one  of  wbkb  abowa  iba  fanraarW  ftmi  iba 
ftklo  and  tho  olhrr  (him  In  Ihini.  Wbni  doaa  ba 
d«i  wiiH  ihc  lonK.  luiif y  smt*  f    If  «ia  waicb  bun 

for  A  fr-   -* ->T-ni%,  ««  tea  the  ariM  taddanly 

INiUad  <  tbay  thai  m|>  jimi  m  y««  data 

your  hand  u)  iiilding  yoar  Aagaia  logaibar.  In 
anollicr  intiani  tba  anM  ««  pat  fcnb  < 


nuke  a  grasping  or  datcbing  morcment  in  the 
water,  after  whidi  they  are  again  aritbdnrarn.  So  the 
bamade  goes  on,  oontinuaUy  gragpiag  in  the  «raier, 
and,  of  course.  >'ou  have  gacwd  what  he  b  doing. 
Yes,  he  is  (Uhing  —  he  is  trying  to  nuke  a  OMal 
of  the  microscopic  creatures  which  are  swinuaing 
about  in  the  water.  You  see.  the  haraade  ia 
grown  (a»t  at  one  end  to  the  sca-necd,  ao  ibat  be 
can  not  swim  about  in  pursuit  of  his  tiny  prey. 
He  must  wait  for  the  unlucky  little  (eUowa  to  ooow 
within  his  reach.  And  as  he  is  sione>blind,  having 
no  e\TS,  he  cnn  not  keep  watch,  so  as  to  throw  bis 
net  at  just  the  right  moment ;  he  has  to  keep 
grasping  away  at  hap>hazard.  and  be  content  if  he 
makes  a  catch  only  now  and  then.  But  woe  betide 
the  little  shrimp  or  worm  that  »  unwary  enough 
to  come  within  reach !  The  long  anna  insiaMiy 
dose  on  it;  it  is  dragged  down  into  the  lorrible 
ja>K-s>  torn  to  pieces,  and  eaten.     And  then  the 


Mdiy 


pkum^md  ym  mM 


^tttf  oar  *4  ibna. 


•iiiMa  •birb  lM«i  a  tolr 

b«  tpfaads  oaibi 

cMcfvt  ai  taaUMfjr  nnMw 
iNa  a  flHMMa  ■naar*    A 
M  la  Owagp^  iMa  pfa(i|r  tttt  as 

Itt— only,  Iba  foaiK  id  qaMa  tidl 


aonaar.    If  iba  .v/tfn»Mr  l» 
palb  in  I 
bagai 
Iba  gpiiHiag 

ba  pala  to  lAar  Ma.    Van 

ana  af  ibe  araHb    A  cwsohm  Ims  la* 
ia  balaw,  aad  in  ib«»  aMUy  iba 

J^^waaMa  cwiaa 


a  biiidal 


haidied.    Tbecffiafc 
rooad  balla. 

Are  yoa  getting  iwed  ai  cba 
will  teO  yon  of  j«t  aae  aHHe  thing 
leave  it.    Yon  wil  see  linie  daric 
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of  the  leaves.  In  the  real  sea-weed  these  patches 
look  Hke  small  tufts  of  moss.  But  these  moss-like 
growths  are  really  colonies  of  microscopic  animals, 
which  have  been  called  Bryozoa,  the  zoological 
name  for  "  moss-animals."  Under  the  microscope 
we  see  a  most  curious  sight,  which  I  have  tried  to 
show  you  in  this  drawing.  Each  one  of  the  tiny 
specks  has  become  a  flower-like  creature,  looking 
not  very  unlike  a  dandelion  or  field-daisy.  But 
you  would  think  them  very  wide-awake  flowers, 
for  they  are  all  swaying  back  and  forth,  moving 
the  arms  about  in  the  water,  and  every  now  and 
then  one  of  them  disappears  in  a  twinkling.  In 
its  place  is  left  an  oval  opening  ;  and,  if  you  watch 
carefully,  the  flower  gradually  and  cautiously  comes 
forth  from  the  opening  again,  and  spreads  out  in 
the  water  its  graceful  crown  of  arms. 

You  see,  each  moss-animal  has  a  little  stony 
house,  or  cell,  in  which  it  lives,  and  from  the 
mouth  of  which  it  can  spread  out  a  flower-like 
fishing  -net, 
not  so  very 
unlike  that  of 
the  Spirorbis. 
All  these  cells 
are  so  joined 
together,  that 
they  form  a 
kind  of  coral, 
somewhat  like 
that  of  real 
coral -animals 
which  make 
the  vast  coral- 
reefs  or  coral-  i 
islands.  The 
fishing-net  is 
interesting  in 
its  structure. 
Every  slender 
arm  is  covered 
with  little  vi- 
brating hairs 
orpaddles(too 
small  to  see  in  the  drawing),  which  are  constantly 
waving  to  and  fro  when  the  arms  are  spread  out. 
All  the  paddles  move  together,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  a  little  whirlpool  is  made  in  the  water 
around  each  animal,  and  the  bottom  of  the  whirl- 
pool leads  right  into  the  creature's  mouth,  which 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  flower. 


MOSS-ANIMALS. 


You  have  read  the  stories  (which  you  must 
not  be  too  ready  to  believe,  though)  of  the  great 
maelstrom,  or  whirlpool,  off  the  Norway  coast,  into 
which  boats  and  men  are  said  to  be  drawn,  and 
after  circling  round  and  round,  faster  and  faster, 
and  ever  approaching  the  middle,  are  at  length 
sucked  in  and  swallowed  up  by  the  mighty  waves. 
Well,  the  whirlpool  about  each  moss-animal  is 
equally  terrible,  in  its  way,  to  the  little  creatures 
swimming  in  the  water ;  for  if  they  once  come 
within  reach  there  is  no  escape  —  they  are  sucked 
in  and  swallowed  alive  be- 
fore you  could  say  Jack 
Robinson.  And  here  I  must 
tell  you  something  curious. 
The  bodies  of  all  the  moss- 
animals  are  joined  together, 
like  a  lot  of  Siamese  twins  ; 
so  that  whatever  each  one 
eats  benefits  all  the  rest, 
and  there  can  be  no  quar- 
reling among  them  over 
their  dinners. 

The  little  feathery  tufts 
on  the  lower  leaves  are 
animals,  too,  and  are  called 
Hyarotas ;  and,  under  tqe 

microscope,  they  much  resemble  the  moss-animals. 
Like  them  they  have  separate  heads  and  mouths, 
but  their  bodies,  and  even  their  stomachs,  are 
all  joined  together. 

Besides  the  sea-slugs,  crabs,  barnacles,  Spiror- 
bes,  Bryozoa,  and  Hydroids,  many  other  little 
creatures  grew  fast  to  the  sea-weed.  But  I  must  not 
try  to  tell  you  about  these,  for  very  likely  you 
have  had  quite  enough  sea-weed  for  one  time. 

It  is  a  curious  thought  that  there  are  countless 
thousands  of  these  sea-weeds  in  mid-ocean,  drift- 
ing about  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  every  one  the 
home  of  a  little  society  more  or  less  like  the  one  I 
have  told  you  about. 

A  poet  once  said : 

"  There  's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace." 

And  no  doubt  our  little  crabs  and  barnacles, 
with  their  queer  traveling  companions,  are  quite 
happy  and  well  content  in  their  floating  home, 
though  a  thousand  miles  from  land  and  buffeted 
about  by  winds  and  waves. 
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i«>  ^i  waa  invented  and  patented  — 

more  cnninvanoct,  of  coartc.  than  jron  or  I  crrr 
heard  of  or  imagined.  The  » liolc  coantrjr  waa  one 
whU  and  whir  of  macUnca  and  engine*,  and  mort 
people  had  nothing  al  all  to  do.  Theycoidd  not  even 
>hrU  |>caa,  or  catch  6ah,  or  plajr  chm.  Then  the 
King  waa  nearly  contented.  Bat  there  were  two 
thing*  still  on  hto  mind.  He  mw  that  there  waa 
too  much  time  on  hand  among  hia  anhfecia,  and 
nobody  h.ui  yet  invented  a  machine  to  nae  np  time : 
in  fiici,  there  was  great  need  of  a  mi4>Htf  to 
kill  the  time  saved  by  the  other  machines.  And, 
besides  this  there  waa  a  region  Jnst  bejrond  the 
northern  border  of  hb  kingdom*  governed  by  a 
ccrt.iin  Count,  who  happened  to  be  a  sem>>baffbarw 
Oils  (;i.int.  This  region  remained  almoat  entirely 
uniinpru\-ed,  and  the  King  ooold  not  reat  antil  he 
h.id  made  some  effMt  to  dviliK  iL  He  thonght 
that  it  would  be  better  to  petwade  the  Ciaat  than 
to  comnuwd  him,  espccitlly  as  the  tcrritoo  wm 
really  his.  So* he  detennined  to  invite  this  Giant 
to  his  court,  and  for  that  purpoae  sent  a  messenger 
boy  with  a  polite  note,  requesting  die  pIcMuii  of 
Count  Buiiybear's  company. 

Thb  messenger  boy's  name  was  Jimmy,  and  he 
was  a  very  small,  bright  lad,  with  short,  aandy 
hair  .nnd  a  great  many  fredcles.  He  proceeded  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  by  train,  to  Uie  border  of  the 
kingdom,  and  enjoyed  the  journey,  as  be  bought  a 
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the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  have  really  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  my  proposition,  which  is  simply, 
by  some  means,  to  so  improve  what  I  might  call 
the  thinking-machine  of  every  boy,  and  even  every 
girl,  in  the  land,  that  all  waste  time  might  be  used 
up  in  thinking." 

"  That  is   not  bad,"  said  the  King  doubtfully. 
"  But  what  would  all  this  thinking  produce  ?  " 


THE    KING    CALLS    FOR    THE     COURT    LIBRARIAN. 

"I  am  afraid.  Your  Majesty,"  said  the  Second 
Nobleman  in  a  low  tone, — "  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
needless  objections, —  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  be 
likely  to  produce  Books." 

"  That  would  be  most  unfortunate,"  said  the 
King,  "  as  there  are  already  so  many  books  that 
we  were  talking  about  an  act  for  the  suppression 
of  literature.  Let  us,  however,  have  the  exact 
facts  of  the  case.  I  will  call  for  the  Court  Librarian." 
And  His  Majesty  stepped  briskly  to  the  telephone. 

He  had  rung  up  the  Royal  Central  Office  and 
had  just  been  put  into  communication  with  the 
Library,  which  was  at  some  distance  from  the  pal- 
ace, when  the  semi-barbarous  Giant,  Count  Burly- 
bear,  entered  the  apartment  unannounced,  the 
footmen  having  been  so  exhausted  by  pulling  off 
his  boots,  which  were  as  tall  as  themselves,  that 
they  really  had  no  breath  left.  The  clever  King 
pretended  not  to  see  him,  for  he  felt  that  it  was  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  show  off  the  telephone  sys- 
tem, seemingly  by  chance.  The  noblemen  of  the 
Royal  Council  of  course  could  not  see  him  if  the 
King  did  not,  and  made  themselves  very  busy  with 
their  portfolios. 

."  Hallo !  hallo !  "  said  His  Majesty  ;  and  applying 
the  little  cup  to  his  ear,  he  awaited  with  a  quiet 
smile  the  response  of  the  Court  Librarian. 

Now  the  Librarian  was  a  nice  old  gentleman 
who  did  not  care  for  telephones,  or  indeed  for  any- 
thing modern;   and  the  King  had  bothered  him 


considerably  about  card-catalogues,  patent  indexes, 
and  other  things  which  he  thought  unimportant.  He 
was  quite  absent-minded,  besides  being  deaf;  and 
at  present  he  was  deep  in  an  immense  folio,  prepar- 
ing for  a  treatise  in  which  he  intended  to  prove 
that  nothing  really  new  wasof  any  real  consequence, 
and  that  everything  which  was  of  any  real  conse- 
quence was  not  really  new.  So  the  King  "  hallo- 
halloed"  until  he  became  tired,  and  received  no 
reply  whatever.  The  Giant  Burlybear  did  not  al- 
together understand,  but  he  could  see  that  the 
King  was  provoked  and  disappointed,  and  as  it 
seemed  to  him  quite  ridiculous  that  anybody  should 
be  talking  into  a  little  cup,  and  saying  nothing  but 
"Hallo!"  he  burst  out  laughing.  This  made  a 
tremendous  noise,  but  the  Royal  Council  did  not 
dare  to  notice  it.  Then  the  King  became  very 
angry,  and  ordering  the  Royal  Central  Ofifice  to  con- 
nect him  with  the  Chief  of  Police,  instructed  the 
latter  instantly  to  confine  the  Court  Librarian  in  the 
most  improved  dungeon.  After  smoothing  his 
countenance,  he  next  turned  to  the  Giant,  and 
started  as  though  he  saw  him  for  the  first  time. 
"  Why,  my  dear  Count  !  "  he  exclaimed,  holding 
out  his  hand,  "  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  Pray, 
how  did  you  travel  ?  " 

"In  my  boots,  of  course,"  said  Count  Burlybear 
gruffly.  He  was  a  neat-looking  Giant,  being,  as  I 
have  said,  only  semi-barbarous.  He  used  soap, 
and  dressed  in  the  English  style,  except  that  his 
overcoat  and  cap  were  furred  like  a  Russian's. 

"  H'm,"  said  the  King.  "You  would  probably 
have  reached  here  earlier,  if  you  had  taken  one  of 
our  numerous  railroad  lines." 

"  Don't  know  what  they  are,  and  don't  care," 
said  the  Giant.  "  Magic  boots  are  good  enough 
for  me." 

"But  surely,"  said  the  King,   "you  must  have 

seen " 

"Can't  pay  any  attention  to  such  things,"  said 
the  Giant.  "  I  go  over  the  tops  of  the  hills  with  my 
magic  boots,  and  don't  stop  to  look  at  such  non- 
sense." 

The  King  smiled  indulgently,  for  it  had  been 
proved  long  ago  that  there  never  were  any  magic 
boots  in  all  the  world. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  he,  "  your  boots,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  so,  are  stupid,  heavy,  old-fash- 
ioned, slow-going  articles.  Now  I  '11  tell  you  what 
we  '11  do.  Wc  '11  have  a  go-as-you-plcasc  race  to 
my  city  of  Balderdash,  five  hundred  miles  away ; 
and  the  one  that  comes  in  second  shall  perform 
any  labor  the  winner  may  command."  This  was 
very  cunning  of  the  King,  as  it  would  be  an  easy 
way  of  getting  the  Giant  to  do  exactly  what  he 
wished.  "  If  you  have  confidence  in  your  boots," 
he  concluded,  "you  will  agree  to  this." 
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bcj^n  to  walk  along  at  an  onUaary  pace,  with  a 
«-nlking-sttck  in  his  hand,  a*  though  he  intended  to 
go  the  whole  distance  on  foot.  The  Giant  hsokcd 
at  him  with  a  good-natured,  but  rather  < 
ous  smile ;  for  he  could  ace  that  the  King  ^ 
ingof  a  walker.  Indeed,  moat  of  the  people  of  dutt 
country  w*ere  weak,  because,  nearly  everything  be> 
ing  done  by  machinery,  they  took  little  moacular 
exercise. 

The  King,  on  the  other  band,  could  hardly  keep 
from  laughing,  as  he  thought  of  the  special  car, 
lying  in  the  tunnel,  and  how  much  Etster  his  pet 
locomotive  could  go  than  poor  ignorant  BurlybearH 
boots. 

Off  went  the  Giant,  striding  away  at  a  rapid  rate 
o\-er  the  hill-tops,  and  pA>-ing  no  atteotioo  to  the 
shiny  steel  rails  that  ran  in  all  directions  thnm^ 
the  land,  the  trestles  and  tunneb  and  whistles  and 
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was  able  to  go  straight  on,  while  the  railroad  some- 
times curved  around  the  hills.  When  the  King's 
train  came  to  a  standstill  on  account  of  the  hot-box 
the  Giant  was  not  far  in  the  rear;  and  he  was  able  to  pass 
it  before  it  was  ready  to  start  again.  In  doing  so  he  ac- 
cidentally knocked  down  the  huge  bowlder  with  one  of  his 
boots,  which  had  enormous  power  when  they  were  once 
set  going.  As  for  the  telegraph  wires  behind,  those  had 
been  broken  in  the  same  way,  at  a  point  where  the  Giant's 
path  over  the  hills  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  tops  of 
the  poles;  and  the  Giant  had  only  growled  a  little  as  he 
tripped,  making  no  more  of  the  affair  than  if  some  mis- 
chievous boy  had  been  tying  knots  in  the  grass. 

Next  morning,  as  he  was  comfortably  having  his 
breakfast  at  the  best  hotel  in  the  city  of  Balderdash, 
with  four  napkins  tucked  under  his  chin,  and  eating  a 
great  many  boiled  eggs  at  once,  the  King  entered  the 
dining-room  looking  extremely  crestfallen. 

"  Good  morning,  Your  Majesty,"  said  the  Count, 
with  a  grin.  "  You  see  I  was  right  to  have  confidence 
in  my  boots." 

"What  do  you  wish  me  to  do?"  asked  the  King, 
dolefully. 

"  You  must  get  yourself,"  said  the  Giant  Burlybear, 
"  a  pair  of  magic  boots." 

"  And  how  is  that  to  be  done  ?  "  inquired  the  civilized 
King. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  all  about  it  after  breakfast,"  said  the  Giant,  spreading  half  a  loaf  of  bread  like  a 
biscuit.  "It  's  rather  a  difficult  matter.  You  have  to  kill  a  wild  bull  with  one  blue  eye  and 
a  frizzly  tail  by  moonlight,  without  assistance  or  weapons  ;  and  you  must  tan  his  hide  and  make 
the  boots  yourself.     But  I   '11  give  you  the  full  particulars  later." 

"  But  how  long  will  this  take  ?  "  said  the  King,  in  distress  ;  for  he  did  not  like  to  think  of  meeting 
that  kind  of  an  animal  by  moonlight,  and  he  did  not  know  what  would  become  of  his  kingdom 
while  he  was  away  on  the  expedition. 

"  Oh,  about  a  year  and  a  day,"  said  the  Count.  "  Perhaps  you  had  better  appoint  a  regent." 
The  King  thought  a  while.  He  did  not  like  to  choose  any  of  the  members  of  his  Council,  because 
they  would  be  likely  to  do  new  things,  which  he  preferred  to  do  himself.  Then  he  remembered 
the  messenger  boy  who  had  so  faithfully  done  his  duty  in  delivering  the  note  to  the  Count,  and  the 
Court  Librarian,  who  had  been  so  hastily  imprisoned  without  trial,  and  who  would  at  least  be  certain 
not  to  do  anything  new.  He  tore  two  pieces  of  paper  from  an  old  letter  which  he  had  in  his 
pocket ;  one  was  long  and  the  other  was  short.  He  shut  them  up  in  a  railway  guide,  with  the 
ends   showing,  and   asked   Count   Burlybear   to  pull  one  out.     The  Giant  drew  out  the  short  one. 
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kingdom  Ibr  a  ymt  ud  •  ilsv.    A«d  fW  Cimm  iwhuw  m  vMcIl  %m 

Ubrarten  wm  Jimi  m  writ  yliMfd  ilM  n  Iwwl  Mig  f«lf  wv  wm  ti  mif  mi 

not  fcOtfi  lo  hb  IM  10  bt  wfwii,  far  In  dw  mo*  Umi  iiiniliif  wlMdl  mm  9i  mf 

doogton  1m  ImmI  iPirvryilMng  Immi  oboM  howoi  wm  not  fwijr 


VM  OMar  WMif  w  ««*  *^*. 


RAIN. 
Bv  MARCAnrr  Dujum. 


Oh,  the  dancing  leare*  are  merry. 

And  the  bloss'ming  graa  b  glad. 
But  the  river  *«  too  rough  far  the  ferry. 

And  the  sky  is  km  and  sad. 

Yet  the  daisies  diake  with  laaKhier 

.\s  the  surly  wind  goes  by. 
For  they  know  what  is  hurrying  after, 

As  they  watdi  the  dim,  gray  sky; 

The  clovers  are  ros>-  with  saying— 
(The  buttercups  bend  to  hear) 


Ob,  be  pniirni,  k^oaly 
Be  glMi,  far  M  ^  very  now !  * 

Tbc  bluibing  pimpernel  dotes. 
It  IS  B*i  bcamse  il  gnescs— 

Aod  doan  in  the  pvden,  (be 
Smile  ooifram  ibeir  lamer  of 


isatincdibe 
Yei'cbadrcn  only  compiim 
Ob,  wbaiistbe  naeof  sbown 
**Ob,  wby  does  il  ever  raini' 


I  used  to  know  a  Bilged  Mid- 
shipman. He  was  rather  a 
nice  sort  of  fellow,  and  we  got 
along  together  very  well.  But  we 
should  have  liked  him  much  bet- 
ter, at  first,  I  think,  if  he  had  not 
been  so  dismal  a  character.  I 
never  did  know  any  boy  (except  a 
\[i  boy  whom  we  named  the  "Sea- 
Calf,"  because  he  was  all  the  time  blubbering)  who 
seemed  to  be  so  thoroughly  miserable.  Why,  I  've 
known  that  Bilged  Midshipman  to  refuse  to  join  a 
swimming  party  of  five  as  good  fellows  as  ever 
walked — I  was  one  of  them,  myself — and  to 
spend  all  the  afternoon  of  a  half-holiday  in  moping. 
None  of  us  knew  much  about  him  except  that 
he  had  been  a  midshipman  and  had  been  bilged. 
This  much  he  said  himself,  when  Clarence  Det- 
wiler,  by  virtue  of  seniority,  asked  him  about  him- 
self on  the  first  day  that  he  came  to  the  school.  He 
didn't  begin  regularly,  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
term,  and  so  he  was  something  of  a  curiosity. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  sadly,  "  I  was  a  midshipman  at 
Annapolis,  but  I  was  bilged !  "  Then  he  turned 
away  and  looked  as  if  he  might  take  to  crying  — 
blinky  about  the  eyes,  you  know. 

Now,  not  one  of  us  had  the  least  idea  of  what 


"bilged"  was,  or  how  it  felt  to  be  in  that  condi- 
tion. But  as  he  seemed  to  take  it  hard  we  con- 
cluded that  it  must  be  an  uncommonly  bad  thing 
to  have,  and  we  came  to  an  understanding  among 
ourselves  not  to  bother  him  by  talking  about  it.  I 
think  that  he  understood  our  good  intentions  and 
was  grateful  to  us  for  trying  to  do  the  handsome 
thing  by  him.  Anyhow,  he  certainly  tried  to  make 
himself  agreeable,  in  a  cheerfully-dismal  sort  of 
fashion ;  and  sometimes  he  succeeded. 

His  first  success  was  won  by  splicing  the  clothes- 
line. In  the  interest  of  Science,  a  lot  of  us  had 
borrowed  the  clothes-line  from  the  laundry  and 
had  begun  a  series  of  very  interesting  experiments 
on  the  Levitationof  Solids.  For  want  of  better  solids 
to  work  with,  we  were  using  ourselves  —  each  one  of 
us  knew  about  how  much  he  weighed  — and  we 
were  levitating  ourselves  up  into  some  remarkably 
fine  chestnut-trees.  In  the  midst  of  an  interesting 
experiment  —  we  had  Pud  Douglass  up  in  the  air — 
the  clothes-line  broke.  It  was  a  new  line,  but  Pud 
was  too  much  for  it.  Luckily,  he  was  only  about 
ten  feet  up,  and  the  tumble  did  n't  hurt  him.  But 
the  clothes-line  separated  into  two  pieces  ;  and 
what  made  it  worse  was  that  the  break  was  just 
about  in  the  middle. 

We  were  in  something  of  a  dilemma.    We  knew 
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ih4i  <t  khiM  in  iIm  nudilto  of  ikt  «««  Imw  mnM 
r«iiic:  .fiiMai  « ummtfil*  Mid  probiMjr  MMiM  IhmI 

III     V(f>      lM*|i|r4Mnt     COIWqMUPWi         fciVt     AIMI 

from  iltr  104 1  iii4i  tt«  H<»4  uU^iftcd  iIm  Inm  taiWr 

indifttwtil).   ihr    tl»««i  i|itH»   oM'ttf' 

I>IIUImI«.  \Vc     Irll     WtJU      ..  fki«     ■mr 

a\\   nrn\    butt  k   lO  Otc    ••  Ik- 

a  little  by  abuting  I*inI  for  bvMg  to  ionrdmaoly 
bt. 
CloM  by  lh«  wootf-«btd  ««  Ml  tn  villi  ib«  IWIgid 

Muhhipman.  He  »d«  in  hi»  mmmI  motniAtl  MOadi 
Itui  wc  MTvrc  mournful  ino,  to  «v  Mop^ad  to  mH 
htm  of  nur  irtbalaUono. 

••  pmih  ! "  mM  (be  Bilgtd  MitlUiifMi^an,  «Imi«« 
tuid  ImIcI  our  iaIc  of  «rtir.     "  !•  t 

\Vr  Mkl  iImI  tl  «ra%,  ami  ihdl  ->  i<..rvi 
II  wa%  ntorr  than  enough. 

••  t'lMili ! "  Mill  he  again  (he  «raa  «  gitti  Mov    wp 
ioM>  "|Nm>IiI'*).  "  JimI  you  Wiim  baw  iIw  Imw 
and  I  'II  •|>ltcv  it  w  its  ovn  mollMr  «oa*t  know  It  *» 
been  broken  I  ** 

Wo  wrcrc  loo  mneh  plaawtl  to  nop  far  atgaim  t 
with  him  over  a  doihca4ine*»  hatinit  a  moilMr,  and 
wf  all  Ml  down  in  a  row  behind  ihc  wood  •bcd»  and 
little  Hill)  jenk»  pulled  the  Unc  out  fron  nadcr  hi* 
jacket.  What  Hilly  wished  to  do,  was  to  go 
»iRii)iht  to  the  Doctor  and  tell  biro  all  about  k  aiid 
oner  to  pay  for  tbedotbe»*line— bot  that  ahrayt 
v4y. 

id  Mtdfthipman  really  teemed  aloMMt 
itii  once;  and  he  went  to  «ork  with  a  will. 
ic  what  be  called  a  "long  tplicr."  It  wa* 
a  wonderful  piece  of  work.  He  untwi%(«rd  two 
ttr«nd»  of  the  rope  for  three  or  four  feet,  and  then 
he  "crutched  them  together."  as  he  called  it. 
Then  he  uniwitied  tome  more  from  one  of  the  endtp 
and  into  the  tpace  where  the  strand  hatl  been  be 
twisted  a  strand  from  the  other  end.  lie  did  tida 
both  way9  from  the  "cniich,"  and  ended  vp  bjr 
tu<  he  ends  snugly  away.     When  be  had 

cu;  ^  oflf  smoothly  and  had  folkd  the  rope 

under  his  foot,  it  would  have  taken  a  pretty  good 
pour  of  eyes  to  tec  that  it  ever  bad  been  broken ! 
It  seemed  almost  a  miracle  to  us.  and  ooly  pro- 
dential  reasons  kept  us  from  pving  the  Bdged 
Midshipman  three  cheers  on  the  spot.  Bot  we  all 
shook  hands  with  him  arnl  told  him  solemnly  that 
we  thought  that  he  m-as  **  a  brick. "  For  a  minute  or 
two  he  seemed  really  pleased.  Then  be 
suddenly  and  hb  countenance  grew  as 
Clarence  Dctwiler*s  on  the  day  when  he  ate  more 
gieen  apples  than  were  good  for  htm. 

"  VVh.it*s  the  use  of  it  all  ?"  he  said,  half  CO  I 
self.    -I'm  bilged,— bilged!"    Then  be  went  i 
rowfuUy  away. 

After  that  he  often  did  bits  of  Immiiig  and 


spllcang  for  m,  md  twisd  lo  ind  m  imIkv  n 

■BMSAfla^a  ^Baa0    ^^b    mAm^b*^  ^^^^^^^Jk    ^^^ 

cC 
lis 

W*  fonk«do|»"laliad''ia  dw  dMlMM«y«  aad 
fo««dll*«'  ••  --•  —•--i^  ♦«-!  aMMN  "h**l»f 
•  ftaciM  tipllod  lo  a  aMd' 

tlMpnaM,  •»'     '  n.»n%tt  »t      nm*  g*mid i  InM  IW  HHt 

mm  mX  T«  OM  ihMga  thoft*  I  iMy  atf  dMM  •* 
aS  wnt  tamnkuif  p«mImL  f  IHMlh'*  «v  «oo' 
ctadod  lo  Imv  iW  mmm  tMlid  4tmm^.  U 
wtgmofgloofaupwhfiohakoww.    ftwcaiad 

a  Mosiiiig  of  ilw  ichoal  and  sfociad  Cmphkv  Um> 

aad  iMiv  MIy  I#oIhi  SacMtvy*^ 

QM9V  W'tf%  attyuNOg  mi  pawmor  pv 

a  Moviarjr  i»  do.  hoi  bacMa*  •«  MMad  lo 

iMMgs  pifiBaaM  far  nfliy*     *  oo  snt*  BVyv 

had  fm  «rfMa«l  he  ««»  aawyir  a 

H. 

Whaa  dw  nortMig  •« 


r,  • 


ofTa^lohnagMiha 
Aa  ha  was  JMt  aioood  iWi 
waliiag  ID  bt  brooghi,  dMi  did  mi  ttfce  laog  — 

and  he  ooold  hatv  bom  hnsMdN  aom  oaowc  If 
"Chway''ffkl«plii  hMlaH 

ihetaianHrtaaiht 


OOMTf  ^he 


l»1« 


thai  W9  an  were  nwlot  to  kaow  how  a 
»cmadiobtall  lighc  oo«ld  he  M%ad,  if  the  dk* 
tMMiary  gaot  the  crwe  Mcaahif  of  ihawwdj  ihac 
we  drf  Ml  with  lo  prats  Wn  loo  kMd  apM  • 


Whca  he 

aad  thca  •«  looked  ac  iha 
td  waiiod  far  hwi  lo  hcghk 

He  hUokcd  his  eye*  far  a  wifH  or  lw«w  ht 
his  qoecr,  aorrowfal  way,  and  then  he  braced  a|p 
aad  «Md  he  tappoaed  he  awghi  aa  ««■  iril  aboM 
ii,awl  havedoM  with  ii;— weV 
to  hia  aad  we  had  a  I 

«*  Yoo  sec,"  asid  the  Bdged 
ai  AsMpois'hilfed'iswhaiihejr  cal  ii  wmo  a 
cadet  fails  to  paas  his 
adrift  far  ■JBiiiailait      ItHa 
that  a  hand,  or  cask,  is 

a  cadet  b  dooe  far  whea  the  Acadesay  ihrDoa  hiia 
overboard,  aad  so  the  aalao  at^  that  he  «  hd^ed. 
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THE    BILGED     MIDSHIl'MAN    TEl-LS     HIS     STORY. 


That 's  all ;  —  /  was  bilged  —  terribly  !  "  Then  he 
hitched  up  his  trousers  in  sailor  fashion  —  he  was 
as  fond  of  this  action  as  Dick  Deadeye  —  and  looked 
dismaler  than  ever. 

"  If  you  don't  mind  telling,"  said  Clarence  Det- 
wiler,  "  the  meeting  would  like  very  much  to  know 
what  bilged  you.  Everybody  in  favor  of  his  telling 
what  bilged  him,  will  please  say  'aye.'"  (Of 
course  we  all  said  "aye.")  "The  ayes  have  it, 
gentlemen." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Bilged  Midshipman,  in  a  most 
forlorn  and  solemn  way,  "it  was  a  cat;  a  big, 
black  Tom-cat  !  Yes,  I  know  it  sounds  queer,  but 
it 's  true,  all  the  same  ;  that  cat  finished  my  naval 
career  —  bilged  me  !  You  see,  it  happened  in  this 
way :  It  was  the  beginning  of  my  second  year  at 
the  Academy,  and  my  prospects  were  bright.  I 
had  passed  the  examinations  and  stood  well  up  in 


my  class,  and  the  professors  seemed  to  like  me. 
But  I  could  n't  get  along  comfortably  with  the 
Commandant  of  Cadets.  He  was  a  peppery  sort 
of  a  man,  a  Commander  in  the  service  ;  and  he  had 
a  way  of  snapping  a  fellow  up  short  and  setting  him 
down  hard,  that  made  it  uncomfortable  to  get 
along  with  him.  And  then  he  never  would  listen 
to  what  a  fellow  had  to  say.  He  was  always  talking 
about  discipline.  His  pet  speech  was  :  '  The  disci- 
pline of  the  service  demands,  my  boy,  that  when  I 
give  an  order  you  are  to  obey  it,  instantly  and  im- 
plicitly. Discipline  and  argument  are  utterly  in- 
compatible.' He  'd  say  this  over  a  dozen  times  a 
day  :  and  so  we  always  called  him  *  Old  Discipline.' 
"Well,  I  had  a  way  of  sliding  into  scrapes  and 
Old  Discipline  had  a  way  of  catching  me.  At  last 
things  began  to  look  squally.  The  Admiral  —  who 
was  a  trump  —  sent  for  me  and  gave  me  a  good 
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lalklng'io,  jyM  mkIi  a  uUiMf^o  m  mf  Mtm 
fivn  hm  foiMtHMti  ms  Im  m 
It  nally  «o«kl  n'l  <lo  fcr  mm  lo  bt  wwlw*,  if  I 
*«vtr  hoped  to  b«  AM  uHcir  mi4  •  tmdm  le  iW 
mHcv,'  m  kt  dm  M.  N«  «m  |«ni  m  hlMl  m  W 
cottld  btf,  bM  w  wowmI  «fi  by  toUiiig  aw  dMi  I 
mutt  9»99f  a  •migbl  co«fw  or  Mbt  fb«  ttmm 
(|uon<Mi(  and*  lo  0tv  nw  «  •»-- •  -*"■  •■'  -»•««  Um 
conwqmacw  woold  b«.  I«  ■•  nm 

ported  to  Mm  aRaln  f  '  <  »•»«  dw 

urnn  I  cvnainly  «oyt>i  i»  ^  <  ^'^  "  fNMn  lb« 
Acudvmy.  I  prambtd  him  «mIi  oil  rm  H«an  duM 
1  would  lurn  owr  ■  mw  kuf  then  •nH  fH^Ht  Aod 
dien  the  old  gffodtmMi,  In  hto  hl^''  'took 

handt  wiUi  im  and  wkl  thai  ht «««  'ndljr 

imont  to  be  itead) ,  and  iNMid  Uv«  to  bt «  fBod 
an  o<lk«T  at  ever  irtid  a  dtcfc.** 

The  ltdxv«l  Mltlfthipinaii  flopped  (at  a  minutv 
or  l«ro  nnil  accmcd  vrr>  low  In  hb  mind.  **ll 
makr«  mc  fieri  dtimal,**  he  Mid  pmeniljr. 
I  Ihink  whal  ihr  Atimit«t  mu«l  think  of  m« 
Uui  a  W4«  n't  m>  dull  thai  I  »aabUfcd  — al 
not  entirely. 

"  For  a  wcok  or  two  after  I  arat  *  warned,*  I  wm 
dM  beet-brkatrtd  cndet  In  the  Academy.  *Old 
Dbdplino  *  waa  on  the  hwhoot  to  catch  me  trippinx, 
but   I   waa  on   the  kmkout  not   to  trip,  and  he 

Could  n't.      T«rt»  or  three  timet  !»'•  •• 'm  he 

had  me,  for  the  cadets  were  al«A]r«  tcfct 

on  him,  but  every  time  it  turned  out  lo  iic  M>me« 
body  el«c,  and  I  was  noi  m  the  wrong. 

**  But  he  did  catch  mc  at  last,  and  that  wrdck 
of  a  black  Tom«cat  waa  at  the  bottom  of  iu  The 
cat  waa  a  good>for-nochmg  tort  of  a  cat  that  utcd 
to  drift  abtMt  the  Academy  fpnounda  by  Ac  kitchen. 
It  was  forever  getting  picked  up  by  the  cadela  and 
put  into  places  where  .1  cat  did  n't  l»-tnn^  _  «iKk 
as  the  professors*  desks  and  the  nfii.  •««•. 

"Well,  Dike  day  it  hapfiened  that  ihr «.  omnuuMl- 
ant  had  to  go  do«-n  to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  far 
some  stores,  and  a  detail  of  cadela  waa  told  oif  to  go 
with  him.  On  the  strength  of  my  recent  good  con- 
duct I  was  put  in  the  detail ;  and  I  wna  ghni  cnongh 
to  have  the  little  cruise,  just  as  the  tag  waa  paA> 
ing  off  from  the  Academy  wharf.  '  OU  Piaciplme* 
found  that  he  had  forgotten  his  valise — and  aa  he 
waa  going  to  suy  all  night  at  Norfolk  and  go  to  a 
ball,  and  as  the  \'alise  contained  hb  dieaa-onifonn, 
leaving  it  behind  was  not  to  be  thoaght  oC  So  be 
ordered  the  tug  back  to  the  wharf  and,  as  I  had 
the  bad  luck  to  be  standing  doae  by  bias,  be 
directed  me  to  jump  ashore  and  ran  up  to  Ike 
Academy  and  get  it.  It  was  in  hb  room,  he  safal, 
all  ready.  Now  this  was  orderly-serrice.  and  be 
had  no  business  to  send  me  on  it.  But  1  did  not 
dare  to  hesitate ;  and  1  feared,  too.  that  if  I  mode 
dte  least  objection,  he  would  order  roe  ashore  and 


I  my  m»m   go  tm  wntmm  «v.     1  Ad  «t  uv  lo  gnm  m  mmm 

«•  tat  Um    ibnvwIaatfiglM,  kal  ae«dMv  didlMar  tolea* 

't  ••  mmf  I  aaai  aa  Imc  oa  My  li^ 

•*l  famid  tfM  arfiw  «■  figkc  eeimd  «  aad 
back  la  ika  nf-kai  I  kadal 
lilMctalMis.«afMl 

f  Ike   salaa.    TW«  i 

aw.  a0  M  a  aMMM.  *M  ana  «d  ika 

ianad  dto  Od  kiKk  Taai  rtMMt.  m  a 

csM  w<ik  ikaCaawmwdaai^  iiim  ■adhim.  Wkia 

I  foaod  ikal  At  Cm 

MAtlaikaldM 
•a* « Irw  to  ma,  aad  I  !■«  fflwdtM 
aufcdiMdH.    I  mrt  Ike  key*  toto  aif  ] 


I  pal  ine  keys  ini 
Ika  wkaHL    hm 


over  Uw 

mack  tympalky  auk  Ike  C 
ao4  aelp  awfymg  over  my 
I  woald  kaef  aai  af 
to 
Ika  key  or 
laaOy  eoald  am  apea  li.    I 


my  keel,  I  raa  far  Ike  Mg.  SiA,  I  «aa  sary  aa- 
eaay,  and  airaid  of  kkMw  or  aaaMikingwoeM.  Ta 
be  earv.  I  bad  a1  pM  Ike  cat  ta  Ike  ealba,  aad  I 
did  n't  even  know,  pmsUwIy.  ikai  ikrnr  was  a  cat 
in  a  at  alL  if  wna  a*l  aiy  sakar  aad  «  sam  at 
my  cat;  aad.  iaally,  Ike  CaaMaaadmH  kad  aa 
rtgki  to  tend  aw  aa  ordctfy'daiy.  Tkb  wna  aaa 
fide  of  Ika  caec.  Oa  ike  aiker  waa  aiy 
to  Ika  Adadml  ikai  I  aaaU  do  aqr  boMti 
Hbe  aa  oAeer  aad  a  gMMlcama  wkde  I 
Ika  Academy  -  aad  I  CD«y  a^  kc4p 
myaelf  ikat  a  cadcl  ivaaaaakly  wHpeci 
aaylkkig  to  do  wiik  mowtag  a  cat  ta  ika 
vaHMwiik  a  diim  aalfiiim  adgkl  wa«  k»  1 

•«  Wen.  Ika  bag  aad  Aon  of  k  WM  dmi  kf  I 
lime  I  got  down  to  ike  lag,  I  kad  aarfe  ap 
adadtotel  ika' 

tkaatoclearaqr< 

totke  Admiral:  and  I  mmi  luiftm  ikatli 
il  smaM  ka  laikcr  I 

open  kia  vaHse  and  let  black  *T« 
boaactag  oal  of  it  on  ike  deck,  wkde  ai  ikei 
aad  cadets  wtrnM  be  grmatax  ai  Ike  |a«y  kwk  aad 
at  Ika  way  *Ohl  DbiipMar '  worfd  inge  owr  it. 
B«l,Mikinfi  tofaedoauldida^kaaca  rliiin 
toiel.  dter  al,~aMRla  Ike  piiyl*  Hcae  ike 
Bagediriihlfii  wupprdfaramtaatoortwwia 
beadaetable. 
**  Wkea  I  got  dowa  to  ifce  tag,*  ke  wtm  oa, 

far  the  Adadnl  kad  oome  dowB  to  dto  dack  m  dto 
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fOcT. 


interval,  and  had  asked  why  the  tug  had  not 
started  —  and  so,  as  I  tumbled  on  board  and 
handed  him  his  keys,  he  blazed  away : 

"  *  Now,  sir,  I  should  like  to  know  where  you 
have  been  spending  the  morning.  Are  you  so 
utterly  incapable  of  all  useful  duty  that  you  can  not 
run  an  errand  without  dawdling  over  it  all  day  ? 
Take  the  valise  below,  at  once,  and  remain  below 
until  we  reach  Norfolk  !     Boatswain,  see  that  the 


"  But  somehow,  right  in  the  thick  of  it  I  remem- 
bered my  promise  to  the  Admiral.  So  I  gulped 
down  the  lump,  by  a  great  effort,  and  Ijegan : 

**  *  If  you  please,  sir,  I ' 

"  '  But  I  don't  please,'  he  said  angrily.  '  Go 
below,  sir ! ' 

'"If  you  please,'  I  began  again,  for  I  was  deter- 
mined to  do  my  duty,  '  in  the  valise  there  's ' 

"  I  don't  think  he  heard  what  I  was  saying,  he 


'"but  I  don't  please,'   he  said  angrily,     'go   below, 


lines  are  cast  off.     Mr.  Pivot,  you  will  oblige  me 
by  getting  under  way  immediately.' 

"  I  was  all  in  a  rage  at  this  unfair  attack.  It 
was  n't  my  fault  that  the  Commandant  had  come 
off  without  his  valise,  that  he  had  ordered  the  tug 
to  wait  while  he  sent  back  for  it,  and  that  the 
Admiral  had  come  down  and  caught  him  at  the  dock 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  well  down-stream ; 
and  I  knew  that  I  had  n't  dawdled  a  bit.  Then,  to 
crown  it  all,  he  had  ordered  me  below  for  the  cruise, 
and  so  spoiled  every  bit  of  my  fun.  A  big  lump 
came  up  in  my  throat,  and  I  felt  rather  wicked. 


was  in  such  a  passion.  He  burst  out :  '  How  dare 
you  reply !  The  discipline  of  the  service  demands 
that  when  I  give  an  order  you  are  to  obey  it  in- 
stantly and  implicitly.  Discipline  and  argument 
are  utterly  incompatible.  Go  below,  this  instant ! 
You  are  under  arrest.  I  shall  report  you  to  the 
Admiral  for  gross  misconduct ! ' 

"That  settled  the  whole  thing.  There  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  1  went  down  into  the 
cabin  and  —  I  hope  you  fellows  won't  think  it  was 
mawkish  ^ — I  just  burst  out  crying.  The  whole 
business  was  so  wretchedly  full  of  injustice.     Here 


I 


Tllfe    PlI'-KP    »|lM«»|lir»|J|:\, 
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I  wilt  trying  mjr  iirw  •»  lio  mj  dMy  M  M 

Mill  •  femloMii*  aad*  far  mo  mh  oC 
ymkr  «rr«M  •nd  wm  to  bo 
conduct.** 
A«onol-~  'tliMMVimilW 

fth«d.    n^ii  ftmmikmii  iW  ttiMt  of 

ihf  n»<  iImi  iIw 

from  the  • 

%hooldrr.     Utlljr  alwajr*  wm  •  goo4»lwmod  Molt 

Ar^rr  n  whtl^  ih«  tltltf**!  Mt<Mup«Mi  «fM  00 
»•  h«  Mid,**  I  dool 

Ik:  <<i«ld  iMwt  tvpontd 

mr. whrii  hvounviotliiniiilivaMUIorovff  90t««fy, 
If  It  had  n'l  bttn  Ibr  lilt  cat  —  ami  k*  «ift«iiily 
had  A  tilth!  to  nim  •  tow  owr  iImi  port  of  tht 

pr'' -      v~..  M-c.  ihtft  <»at  •  HtM  WMt  ■>w>l 

bl'  ip  A  hoovy  vwrll  lo  ibo  boy, 

ami  inr  luj;  tnurti  And  tonibltd  oboot  w  tboi  yo« 
fairly  bad  to  *  bang  oo  witb  your  ioetb  to  hofp  fow 
foaiinx,*  at  oot  oC  tbo  codott  takL  Door*  to  ibt 
cabin,  iblofi  went  bomptag  aroood  to  a  very  rack- 
lew  tort  of  aray.  aod  I  bad  to  tow  wyiolf  bttom  « 
locker  and  ibe  aftarbolkbaod  to  kocpfton  bonpteg 
about,  too.  Tbcvaliw  was  down  in  ibc  cabin:  and 
aa  it  was  not  clewed  fast  it  had  the  range  of  tbc 
whole  place— tailing  aw^y  firat  to  tiarboord  aad 
next  to  port,  and  then  taking  a  long  roll  up  aad 
down  amidabipa,  at  the  tut;  piicbcd  in  the  abort 
Of  cour»c  no  cat  waa  gotog  to  ttaad  lach 
\  th.it  without  leinumtiaace ;  eipedaBy 
tucb  a  drtrrmmed  old  tcnundrri  :t*  Tommy.  At 
Aral  he  »cnt  up  a  lot  of  plamlnx  'mc-oti«!'  but 
preaently,  when  he  found  that  *  nie<>owing*  did  n*t 
do  any  good,  he  took  to  howling  at  tbe  eery  top 
of  hb  voice,  and  tn-ing  to  tcratcb  bit  way  ooL 
I  could  hear  the  sound  of  tearing  doib  aa  be 
rattled  his  clawa  throujth  and  Ibroogb  tbe  Com* 
mandanft  drr«»>uniform.  and  —  aa  I  «raa  in  a  rather 
wicked  frame  of  mind  by  that  time  —  I  did  n*t 
object.  Ifever  poetical  jutticr  got  bold  of  a  faUow 
it  waa  then  and  there  —  and  the  feQow  anaa  *0M 
Discipline '  and  tbe  poetical  joMice  waa  tbat  ripptog 
and  raging  cat  who  waa  tearing  tboae  baUHraooi 
clothes  to  scraps  and  utters.  1  felt  in  my 
that  there  was  a  tremendous  storm  abead  far 
but  I  was  so  angr\-  that  I  had  n't  mncb 
wi:h  the  Commandant." 

The  wood-sbed  responded  promptly  to  tbis 
ment,  Clarence  Detwiler  leadfing  a  roar  of  laaghter 
at  the  Commandant's  expense.  Only  little  BiDy 
Jcnks  looked  solemn.  When  ve  had  irot  ihrouj^b 
laughing  he  said  that  he  thought  it  was  all  right 
so  far  as  the  Commandant  was  coocemed,  but  be 
could  n*t  help  fading  that  it  was  ntber  nmgh  oo 


towowbftbaror  aof  btmoldbrMgM  tobir  acaio 
by  a  plan  dtoc  be  bad  bam  laadtof  a^--^  -*-  ^^aa 


Wei,  tfto 

If    llocatot  bncb  to  ibt 
d^r,  ragtog.  aad  ibt  itona  wbkb  I 
biawtog  batai  oai  ai  oaaa.    I  haav 
wbat  bt  aay  to  iba  Adwiial,  bai  dto 
totwaabbtokaaaagb.    TbeaHMafibt 

I^^M  *M^^rf*  aM^^M 

a  cboaet  to  «y  a 
Tbfa  taaaMd  to  aw  d 
io|«Micr  of  all  I  dM  aoi  ibtok  tftol  I 
wwald  boet  traatod  aw  to  tbai  way,  aad  I  bad  •» 

ptctod  to  aMba  il  aa  rl^''  waea  i  waa  saaMHMtod  z 
tor,  yaa  taCf  I  laaBy  bad  tnad  to  da  aiy  daiy«  and 

.iba< 


I  waaaoi  tol 
cbici  aevnal  liaMa  aiaoo  I  < 
•o  cteiybody  beleaad  I  bad  baaa  laHdaf  apM: 
aad  so  I  caaw  to  grid  lawnad  nf  brthntog  aw  bi 
aoccat  aaiil  i  waa  prowd  gawy,  I  waa 
gaQiy  ftoai  Iba  fltort,~~  far  tbere  ccrtaMly 
tobeplcaty  of  cvidtaceagptoiiaw.'— aad  i  waaa^ 
given  even  aa  oppartitoily  to  praoe  a^r  aMaccacc* 
**  Bat  I  did  a1  tee  al  iMb  «  pWaly  ibaa.aa  I  do 


I  got  aaiay  fraaa  tbe  Araihtoj  the  bettor,    if  iba 

Adawal  did  aoi  bcBssa  to  aw  aface  lay  pvoaaiMv 

a  genlieana,  tbia  tiaw.    I  bawd  bia^  aad  I 
eeeryoooy,  wmjwKM  wcaMm ;  aao  i  wi 
get  avay,  aad  oo  I  did  at  erea  try  to 

aad  have  aiy  dtaarinal  caaeckd.    Tbe 
badkoi  idibtoaw,anddtoiactiledibe 


*- Aad  so.  tbe  sbort  aad  bag  of  it  waa,  tbat  I  waa 
*  bilged*- kicked  oat  of  dto  acfTfae  to 
all  becaaw  aoaw  other  faOa 
able  black  cat  m  «iik  'OU 
farm!  Tbat  Han  there  is  to  ttO.    Aad  tbe 
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I  'm  so  miserable  is  that  I  can't  help  thinking  all 
the  time  that  if  I  'd  kept  reasonably  steady  from 
the  start  I  should  not  have  been  dismissed  at  all. 
It  was  the  cat  that  finished  me,  but  the  root  of  the 
whole  wretched  business  was  my  bad  name. 

"  I  did  love  the  service  with  all  my  heart,  and 
I  'd  give  almost  anything  to  get  back  into  it  again ; 
but  1  'm  out  of  it  forever  —  and  1  've  nobody  but  my- 
self to  thank  for  my  bad  luck  !  " 

The  Bilged  Midshipman  sat  down  on  the  pile  of 
kindling-wood  just  behind  him  and  blinked  his  eyes 
quickly.  I  'm  not  sure  that  he  would  n't  have 
broken  down  altogether,  but  just  then  Clumsy 
Skimples  managed  to  tumble  from  the  top  of  the 
wood-pile,  bringing  a  whole  load  of  wood  down  with 
him,  and  this  raised  a  general  laugh,  and  gave 
the  Bilged  Midshipman  time  to  recover.  When 
Clumsy  had  finished  piling  up  the  wood,  and  things 
were  quiet  again,  Clarence  Detwiler  made  a  very 
handsome  speech,  in  which  he  told  the  Bilged  Mid- 
shipman how  sorry  we  all  felt  for  him  and  how  badly 
we  thought  that  he  had  been  treated  "  while  in  the 
service  of  our  common  country  "  (Detwiler  said  that 
over  twice,  and  we  all  applauded)  ;  and  how,  in 
short,  we  all  hoped  that  it  would  n't  happen  again. 
Others  of  us  made  sympathetic  speeches,  and  the 
meeting  wound  up  by  adopting  a  preamble  and  res- 
olutions in  which  we  just  gave  it  to  the  United 
States  Government  in  general  and  to  the  Comman- 
dant at  the  Naval  Academy  in  particular. 

But  what  seemed  to  please  the  Bilged  Midship- 
man more  than  anything  else,  was  the  way  in  which 
little  Billy  Jenks  got  up  from  the  saw-horse,  walked 
across  the  wood-shed  and  said  that  he  thought  the 
Bilged  Midshipman  was  a  "gentleman,  all  the  way 
through  ! "  and  he  would  like  to  have  the  honor  of 
shaking  hands  with  him.  So  Billy  and  the  Bilged 
Midshipman  solemnly  shook  hands,  and  then  the 
small  chap,  in  his  dignified  way,  walked  back 
across  the  wood-shed  and  sat  down  on  the  saw-horse 
again.  Billy  was  such  a  queer  little  dick  !  He  was 
always  doing  odd,  old-fashioned  things  in  the  most 
natural  sort  of  a  way  ;  —  and  yet,  when  you  came 
to  think  about  them,  you  always  saw  that  they 


were  just  the  right  things  to  do,  and  you  could  n't 
help  respecting  Billy  for  doing  them.  It  is  a  sol- 
emn fact  that  there  was  more  real,  downright  dig- 
nity about  that  Httle  fellow  than  there  was  about 
Clarence  Detwiler  himself  —  though,  of  course,  no- 
body at  the  school  would  have  dared  say  so.  And 
so  the  Bilged  Midshipman  seemed  better  pleased 
with  Billy's  shaking  hands  with  him  that  way,  than 
he  was  with  our  vote  of  censure  upon  the  National 
Government. 

Then  the  meeting  broke  up. 

Now  perhaps  you  think  that  this  is  the  whole 
story  of  the  Bilged  Midshipman.  But  it  is  n't.  At 
least,  it  has  a  very  short  sequel  that  is  a  great  deal 
pleasanter  than  the  story  itself. 

When  the  Bilged  Midshipman  was  sent  home,  it 
seems,  he  told  his  father  just  how  the  whole  thing 
happened,  and  his  father,  without  saying  anything 
to  his  son,  wrote  it  all  out  and  forwarded  it  to 
the  Admiral.  The  Admiral  immediately  began 
an  investigation  of  the  case,  and  the  result  of  it  all 
was  that  the  cadet  who  put  the  cat  in  the  valise  was 
found  out,  and  was  "bilged"  in  no  time.  Then 
the  Admiral  wrote  back  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  let  our  Bilged  Midshipman  stay 
at  school  quietly  until  the  next  term  at  the  Acad- 
emy began,  without  telling  him  that  he  was  all 
right,  so  as  to  give  him  a  good  opportunity  to  think 
over  what  had  happened  and  see  what  his  failure 
to  maintain  a  good  record  at  the  Academy  had  cost 
him, —  it  was  to  give  him  a  sort  of  moral  lesson, 
you  see.  And  that  was  just  what  his  father  had 
concluded  to  do.  Next  year  he  was  reinstated  at 
the  Academy,  and  two  years  later  he  was  graduated, 
almost  at  the  head  of  his  class.  He  is  an  Ensign 
now,  cruising  around  out  on  the  East  India  Station. 
I  had  a  letter  from  him  the  other  day,  telling  how 
he  had  been  in  a  rumpus  with  a  Malay  pirate, 
and  had  ridden  on  an  elephant,  and  had  eaten 
mangoes. 

And  so,  the  short  and  long  of  it  was,  you  see, 
that  the  Bilged  Midshipman  was  not  really  bilged, 
after  all ! 


m 


Bv  K.  If.  Uwv. 


iKNOVATiONt  Aft  blwljr  to  be  fcarad*  or  at  Wmn 
mtorcprvMAMd.  WIm»  Im  «w  iiM  Mtd  to  £•• 
rape  It  WM  Mittriy  •itaciMd  by  ouuiy  »rtt«n.  In 
1640  Slmao  PauU,  pbyridao  lo  Fnetkrkk  III.  of 
I)r<  >  «a«H]rafya«iiMbtvcfagr,fpMhi 

of:  .ng, gpktomlnil  imdiwM of  topottfaig 

Am  into  A«n^  firom  CliMi.'*  Bvt  U  fiNmd  ad> 
vocAtCi  And  WAS  bcUcifca  10  bo  a  sovcftigB  rancdy 
for  many  dbesMs. 

In  1664  the  Emi  IndiA  CompAnjr  pmeoicd  to 
King  Charles  II.  a  psdtAge  of  two  poondA  Aad 
two  ounce*  of  tCA  purdwwd  in  HoUAod,  ai  a  ooM 
of  ten  dollAfs  a  pound.  Hi*  idle  majcity  tcevM  to 
hAv«  lipped  hb  firAgrani  cup  with  pleasuie,  for  the 
next  yeAT  he  gradoMly  Accepted  a  tecood  tribute 
of  twenty-two  pound*,  at  twdve  doltar*  And  a  half 
a  pound.  In  1676,  when  the  time*  weie  turbu- 
lent and  the  people  iropovertohed  by  long  year*  of 
civil  dtsturbances,  the  importation  was  nearly  four 
thousand  pounds,  which  supplied  the  demand  of 
the  next  six  years  and  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
five  dollars  a  pound.  Uut  by  17  to  the  elegant 
•odety  of  Queen  Anne's  court  )ud  made  tea  finb> 
ionable,  and  the  import.ition  reached  a  nflUon 
pound*,  of  which  three-quarters  were  exported  by 
England  to  other  land*.  Slowly  but  surely  the 
delicate  herb  nuule  iu  way  into  popular  Civoralao, 
though  Dr.  Johnson,  at  ninety,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  apologite  for  himself  a*  a  **  hardened  and 
shamdess  tea-drinker,  whose  kettle  wa*  hardly 
allowed  to  cool ;  who  with  tea  amused  the  evening, 
with  tea  solaced  the  midnight,  and  with  tea  wel- 
comed the  morning.** 

The  tea-plant  grew  for  endless  centuries  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  the  guileless  Celestials  blandly 
assert  that  the  drink  was  invented  by  Chin  Nong 
some  five  thousand  years  ago.  A  poetic  version 
makes  it  sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  gives  the 
fdlowing  account  of  its  earliest  appearance :  **  In 

Vol.  XV.— 59.  • 


Ike  rai^  of  Yms  Ty  to  dM  i|«AW|  tt  TA^  as 

tog  At  dsybiuAk  to  iIm 

cup  of  ton  to  iMr  band.    Tbt  pMfIt  boadK  ll 

•Agtofy,  Aad  yei  tnm  dto  bnak  ii4iif  to  1 

of  ■iiWtog  ibt  cap  woA  Mvur  AilMMitod.    TW 


AndbeggniB.    Hw| 

in  prison.     Al  MgM 

windoua  w«b  bcr  Sdle  vase  to  her  bAsd."    if|«i 

caic  to  do  so  you  can  rand  this  itoqr  and  ra||eyii 

to  tbc  orfgtoal  Chinese  of  dw  •€!•  Pn."  m 

**  Andeai  Hirtory  of  Tea,"  and  w«  an 


Tea  naa  Ml  hmd  of  to 
ocanrics  And  a  hAM;  wbca  a  ••Fn  M**  prtoM  is 
sAid  to  hava  adHaad  ito  ase  as  a  AMdktoe.    In  ibe 


of  Ibe 
his  natire  land.    The  ja| 
drink,  aad  bnOt  at  Osaka  a  leaaple  to  tfto 
of  those  who  intoadnced  k.    Tbis 


old.    Gndaalyiha 
aboleained  to  love  the 
boats  of  ibe  day. 

Tbe  bonocof  incrodnciBg  dM  bob  1 
Bsaybe  rnasldrifit  dae  eqaaly  to  dbe  Daacb 
I\»togaese.    Eariy  to  tbe  n  nawrafb 

Earope,  and  to  i6aa  soaae  Datob  mden  canted  n 
qaaniityofsage(wbacb  was  ibcn  need  to  aaAea 

dfiul  pnpator  m  Earapel  10  Cbian,  and  by  some 

eyed  ten^trinkets  ibink  it  a  toir  cadHafefar 

W|aal  qaaniity  of  very  food  IBB,  * 

boose  to  safety  and  wiiboac  ibe  loas  of  n 

Dmdunan.    It  is  psababie  that  tbe  Daicb 

put  to  sea  immrdisfrfy  after  baadmg  over  Ae 
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sage  and  without  waiting  for  the  Chinese  to  express 
their  opinion  of  sage-tea. 

Tea  now  began  to  arrive  in  England  in  small 
packages  from  India  and  Holland,  and  was  con- 
sidered a  choice  present  and  a  great  luxury,  as  it 
sold  for  twenty-five  dollars  a  pound. 


The  plant,  when  growing  naturally,  is  a  small 
tree,  sometimes  attaining  thirty  feet  in  height.  In 
cultivation  it  is  pruned  down  to  about  three  feet, 
giving  it  a  flat  top,  because  in  this  shape  it  pro- 
duces many  twigs  and  a  plentiful  growth  of  leaves 
at  a  height  convenient  for  picking. 


A    JAPANESE    GENTLEMAN     MAKING    TEA    FOR     HIS     FRIENDS. 


Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
East  India  Company  began  importing  tea  from 
China  as  a  part  of  their  regular  trade.  Tea-culture 
has  since  been  introduced  in  many  other  countries, 
— we  may  instance  Mexico,  Brazil,  Chili,  New  Zea- 
land, Tasmania,  Australia,  Java,  and  Ceylon,— 
while  many  experiments  have  been  made,  and  are 
now  being  made,  to  cultivate  the  plant  in  other 
places,  and  especially  in  the  southern  States  of  our 
own  country.  During  the  war  the  experiments  were 
postponed,  but  have  since  been  renewed  with  some 
very  encouraging  results.  Portions  of  the  Carolinas, 
Tennessee,  and  westward  to  the  Missouri  river,  and 
southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  including  Texas 
and  Mexico,  doubtless  will  be  found  to  offer  the 
most  favorable  conditions  that  the  United  States 
afford  for  tea  production,  as  these  regions  furnish  a 
long  growing-season  and  a  high  degree  of  moisture. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  tea-plant  is  Camelia 
Thea,  and  its  original  home  was  India. 


The  best  soil  is  a  rich,  sandy  loam,  well  drained 
and  well  watered.  Hill-sides  were  formerly  consid- 
ered the  proper  home  for  the  plants,  and  Chinese 
pictures  usually  represent  tea-gardens  as  located 
among  impossible  hills;  but  flat  ground,  if  well 
drained,  serves  equally  well.  The  herb  flourishes 
best  in  partial  shade,  and  though  it  matures  in 
eight  or  ten  years,  it  lasts  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion. Many  of  the  best  gardens  in  India  were 
planted  forty  years  ago. 

The  Chinese  process  of  preparing  tea  is  some- 
what shorter  than  a  Chinese  play,  and  includes 
twelve  operations  and  three  days'  time.  The 
youngest  leaves  are  believed  to  make  the  finest  teas. 

The  Indian  processes  are  as  follows  :  (i)  wither- 
ing the  leaf  in  the  sun  ;  (2)  rolling  the  leaves,  by 
hand  or  machine,  without  breaking  them  ;  (3)  fer- 
menting, which  is  caused  by  piling  the  leaves  up 
together  and  leaving  them  to  ferment;  (4)  sunning 
on  mats,  until  the  color  is  darkened;  (5)  firing  or 
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wwmim  o«ffr  «  in  imiII  Um  taf  it  atufk    To    «l 
umIw  glim  !•••  Um  wMlMvtef  Mid  iif  wmiiBii   ^ 

MV  ORIltiML 

TlM  Kngliili  piwfrr  UMk  IM,  mi4  flw  AimvI*    CnMMi  71m  Im 

GMti  gIVM  IM* 

Ttte  ChlfMW«  IUmI«%  aad  iVnteM  ncrivi 

that  UM  iifiiwiid  Inio  brt<W>  fHrtdi  tt  oHi  «Md  Ulw  orfbt  Md 
a*  inonvjr  In  AaHk    TImi«  tn  nuw  mm  wlMrli 

iMNif  bill  priiiOM  drink,  iH«  pfodnci  of  ^diwlir  ModnMla*  b  wt  a 

gaidfot  imdtr  Uw  moM  cwdU  mliiifw.    TWjr  aftd*  to  dM  «*«>  pa 

MV  cttivd  by  illeHf  Mn%  and  «f«  Mill  4M»p  wIm*  of  fsod  fcod,  M  to 

m  bcM  eondlii-                 In  tea,  aH  i«m  loit  to  eoMiiM  a 

muehof  llMir  ■.            v  mpoftailoa  Umi  wt  cmi  volMlt  «i,  to  IW 
itc^rr  hope  to  u«ic  Ihc  lirM  uniil  «t  ctllMf  dtMlk 
ii  in  A.i<«  ..t  t^.w-  .1  ..t^m  oyf  own  ,od, 

T I'                             "in  of  IM«  oMMdv  of  Ami  A  vMmho  otMvf 

•ir.>i  •!             oil  ujur,  It  nowovor  Unvt  iNmdrad  old 

lu        1    :    i%.of«liidiEAglMidialMmortikM  bvdyii*.    TIm  *nn 
'  ii  ooc^iMftor.  TMi 

•««  rrdfCI  dMM  Aaitfw  oonL  .  .  .  DoMl 

troochaoibtM  im,  k 
4i  modi  tot  at 

ihc  i                                              tm»n%  arc  frtai  M»   ptoHt 

tcA-Ut...^,.-.               ^-  the  Amirrintb  atoat.    TMtittfMtoqr 


at  couonu.  »»«m. 


prefer  coffee,  consuming  twke  w  modi  ooAee  at       Tbne  are  odMr  oajps  of 

the  English.  Inpt  foo  mmf  iad 

The  Russians  rccei\^  the  best  tea.  as  it  it  traBt>  Cliiaa,  salt  aadgiofer  are 

ported  to  them  oxTrland.  retaining  all  the  daror  Japanese  powder  ibe 

of  the  slightly  fired  bride-teas.    The  ua  booKi  iafaiioa  of  tbea  to  a 
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GATHERING    TEA-LEAVES     IN    JAPAN. 


Russians  drink  the  liquor  clear,—  as  do  the  Chinese 
ordinarily,  — often  adding  a  slice  of  lemon,  or  lemon 
juice.  In  Switzerland,  cinnamon  is  added,  while 
the  Persians  prefer  to  flavor  with  fennel,  anise-seed, 
cloves,  and  sugar.  Tartars  enjoy  a  soup  of  brick- 
tea,  salt,  milk,  and  flour-dumplings  fried  in  oil;  and 
a  salad  of  tea,  tallow,  fat,  cheese,  and  salt. 


But,  after  all,  the  unflavored  draught,  in  pretty 
cups,  with  cream-jug  and  sugar-bowl,  arrayed  on  a 
spotless  cloth,  thin  slices  of  bread,  cold  meat  prettily 
garnished,  and  fresh  fruit,  will  make  one  wonder, 
with  Sydney  Smith,  what  the  world  did  before  tea 
was  known,  and  thankful  for  having  been  born  in 
these  happier  days. 


THE    BABY'S    CREED, 


By  Charles  H.  Lugrin. 


I  BELIEVE  in  my  Papa, 

Who  loves  me  —  oh,  so  dearly  ! 
I  believe  in  Santa  Claus, 

Who  comes  to  see  me  yearly. 
I  believe  the  birdies  talk 

On  the  boughs  together ; 
I  believe  the  fairies  dance 

O'er  the  fields  of  heather; 


I  believe  my  dolly  knows 

Every  word  that 's  spoken  ; 
I  believe  it  hurts  her,  too. 

When  her  nose  is  broken. 
Oh !  I  believe  in  lots  of  things,- 

I  can't  tell  all  the  rest  — 
But  I  believe  in  you,  Mamma, 

First,  and  last,  and  best ! 


( 


0"R  "pvE^OcLpcj^ 


liT  i« 


«  AnomcA  mmI  id  im,  1 


And 
AmI  iMgvlrfi  and  OTiOv  M  ilw  < 

"  Wt  mil  iNi4  luNrr  mwcli  la  rt."  Mi4 
A  ctkIw^  Of  iwtt.  amI 
And  1  11  fTMl 
Fnmt  ancirfii  RomMusM, 
Aad  thai  aill  bt  ak*  for  llw  > 


She  invurd  m  kmmibwtl  mna  tntnj  •tnrrr  ; 
Aad«  when  llw 

ItaUlm 
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THE  GREAT  MAN  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

(Being  Leaves  from  His  Early  Diary.) 

By  Mary  W.  Porter. 


'l     SEE    THAT     FEMALE    ORPHAN-ASYLUM     GO     BY." 


I  AM  only  a  little  boy,  and  have  caused  great 
regretment  in  the  family  owing  to  not  being  a  girl. 
I  have  heard  Uncle  Jack  say  so  a  hundred  times; 
indeed,  I  try  to  feel  sorry  myself,  and  just  when 
I  'm  getting  a  little  sad,  I  see  that  female  orphan- 
asylum  go  by  in  pink  calico,  and  suddenly  I  grow 
so  glad  about  it  that  I  could  cry  with  joy. 

I  am  writing  my  life  because  I  am  to  be  a  great 
man  when  I  grow  up,  and  then  it  will  please  peo- 
ple to  read  it.  I  am  the  last  of  a  great  many  boys, 
so  many  that  I  generally  count  them  on  my  fin- 
gers, and  they  have  really  turned  out  very  well. 
They  have  become  men  and  are  hard  at  work, 
and  there  's  only  me  left,  at  present,  except  when 
Thomas  gets  lazy  and  comes  home  (his  name  is 
really  Tom,  but  I  believe  in  Biography  the  whole 
name  is  generally  used).  I  made  him  very  angry 
once  when  he  came,  by  saying  that  if  all  our  boys 
were  such  prodigals  the  price  of  veal  would  go  up. 
I  heard  him  tell  Father,  afterward,  that  he  thought 
I  was  a  changeling ;  so  I  asked  Uncle  Jacket  what 
that  meant,  and  he  said  he  believed  it  was  a  sort 
of  gosling.  (I  call  him  "Uncle  Jacket"  for  Bio- 
graphical reasons,  though  he  is  generally  known 
as  Uncle  Jack.) 

Mother  used  to  say  that  I  was  more  anxiety  to 
her  than  all  the  rest  of  her  boys  put  together. 


and  that  worried  me  so  I  could  n't  help  crying 
about  it  sometimes  when  I  was  alone.  I  asked 
Uncle  Jacket  why  it  was  and  he  said,  "  Folks 
nebber  knows  when  dey  's  well  off,"  and  'lowed, 
"  Mis'  was  frettin'  'cause  I  did  n't  wear  out  de 
knees  'er  my  trousers,  like  dem  udder  chil'ren  "  ; 
but  that  was  n't  it,  because  when  I  took  the  scissors 
and  cut  the  knees  quite  out  of  my  best  pair.  Mother 
was  very  angry  about  it,  and  made  me  wear 
them  as  a  punishment,  for  ever  so  long.  When  I 
was  much  littler,  people  used  to  say  I  could  n't 
live  long,  I  was  so  dreadfully  old-fashioned;  and 
though  I  had  some  curiousness  to  know  v»'hat 
dying  really  was  like,  yet  it  was  very  depressing  to 
feel  it  so  near. 

One  day,  being  low  in  my  mind,  I  went  to  the 
garden  to  see  Uncle  Jacket  to  consult  with  him 
how  I  could  weather  the  storm ;  then  somehow  I 
could  n't  find  him,  and  that  was  the  last  straw  on 
the  back  of  the  —  I  forget  now  which  animal,  but  I 
will  ask  Thomas ;  sometimes  he  knows  those  little 
bits  of  Natural  History  quite  unexpectedly.  Well, 
I  sat  down  and  put  my  apron  over  my  face  and 
wept  bitterly.  I  was  very  little,  you  see,  and  wore 
such  things  then ;  indeed,  I  think  they  must  have 
wished  for  a  long  time  that  I  was  a  girl,  for  I  can 
remember  quite  well  when  they  dressed  me  like  one. 
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Toi«M0MOttrmtffau««{  WbiltlwwwMpli^l    I  «••  dMllili  N  OMf  Md  4U  al  taM  ihc  iMtii  I 


Ml,  what  *•  ilw  wnmr with  pmt"  I  <ioppt<  mf  tmti^9lti9iimBmmm0imfmg,m4tm%a»4mml 
apron  oiiickly,  m4  boktag  nil,  Hw  a  iMiMr  |iM»>  •«  anliig  pHtadr  MkMnMi.  I  Mitf,  *'AI»I 
ptddkr 


aat  ptddkr  naMllag  bjr  »«•  «nIi  a  Uigc  |«Kk  a«    I  hmm  hmm  fkai  far  hm«^  •  tMg  |«ar,* aai  ka 
his  barW  iiml  •iw.ilir*  .^  ikc  ^itiMMi,    lie  •««  Imi    «MMaM  •«<»^k^4»g  ifaictu 


tit'  '»<•  rtiMrtblly,  HMlMd  iMrfhMlHn.    latfaai,  li  to  ««nr 

**Y«'M  .■  '- rrytag  Imhv  afl    qwvr.  ii»7  »<«^  «0Mi  «Mf«  afali  al  aw  ilM»  I 

by  ytf'wif."  '  flw  NMiiaf  f  **    mm  c4  flifai  t  n»tMipi « *•  htmmm  ^tff  ktmm  I  mm 


'^'         I  Mt  uyiog  tji  tiia  buiiio«*«Ma,**  I  aNd,    ganif  lo  kv  a  gnai  mmm  t   Maaanf»maa 

•iidt,  ■MaiilMlMilnn  ilMi  if       Oat  Aqr  «f  kPMkar  IUInm  flkt  lasycr  af  ika 


i*  m  comfMuiy.    TfeM  t*  aII  I    thalr)  atlatf  aib  «lM«  I  «B«t  iMw  *«■  a  tnii, 

I  iMd  bav*  4aiM«  aa4  vkaa  I  atti,  **  I 


aiilM  la«(lM 
»"  Iw  €h94,  *«  Da  faa 
l>^ya  ■tiiiiaiiil  >i^BB  awt 
•  tig  Im»p  eaaw  la  wtf  ttaaal,  Iv  I 
■MM  Robivt,  ifca  bart  af  al.  a«4 1 
aa4a>araa4itiiliaagiwi 
ad  ilHi< 
I  •raat 

tl*  Dim*  Bmi  i  i^pa  «M««*f«^  k*i«m 

•>«  Mi  I  •■  Mi  aai*  kMl  *«•.  lMi««M 
I  •vrfi  M  iM  9«>  1^  te  MM 

Vm» 

Kflbcfi  •«  alwafi  Iktad  to  aw  ator  AaL  IW 
raihil  aw  ap  aad  gava  aw  a  bag  hrtan  ainac 
aaiag  big  ««rdi»aa4ipanag  »••«•}  aaitatfl 
aMMi  play  bka  odwr  boyi,  aad  irii,  m4  Htft,  aad 
ibooi,  aad  aol  bak  ala  beabfarfayaanwaad  I 
vaa  totry  wbca  ba  aval  avai  bascv  MMaiipl  ba 
ialcnnvd  aadly  wiib  any  atodMi^  vada  JadHi 
it  pefbapa  ibe  htm  ntiMpaaiiia  I  caaM  ba»».  brla 
remember  quite  »vu.  ifut  I  know  that  be  loaM     aot  awMb  af  a  ■rbnla>,  bai  ba  i 


AM  <MJ»-r*»>  ■■»!?    p«    Tm» 


how  got  the   idea  that  what   I  had  ratea  bad  blgMy  b  olbcrt,  aad 

made  nMT  tick,  and  taMted  on  my  taktag  aaaM  iagwbaiyoaaytoMaL    Hal 

pUb  at  onoe.    He  Mid  tbey  aoald  care  aw  of  Hi   ItiTi  m'l  iiial  pinpli,  ibnagb  bi  h  am 

anything.     I  reaieaiber  bow  bag  I  hoped  ibey  irtprribl  b  bit  aay  af  ipaaMag  of  tbea^   F< 

wouM  cure  me  of  oM-fittbkm'aem,  bat  ibey  did  mace,  be  caBi  Qtawa  WJtmttA  **  Labcfb.** 

n't,  for  even  after  that  pcopb  oftaa  mid  I  bad  iL  Xerwa.  "  jctka";  bal  be  amaaa  wdL    He 

He  gave  me  aho  a  yelkw  handkcfcbief  wkb  the  mocb  inieieMed  wbca  I  acted  Ibe  deaib  of 

Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  middle,  and  Rolaad  —  Iboagb  be  doaed  og;  bai  be  aaya  ba 


Uncle  jacket  and  I  did  enjoy  that  eloquent  bant     alwayt  does  ibal  wbea  be  b 

exceedingly.     But  when  I  took  it  out  at  the  table        TboBMa,lamtewytoaay,bagbadaiaMaa<day 


that  night,  my  brothers  shouted  at  it,  and  made    bccaam  Ivw  bowiag  to  Ibe  paaip  aad  aaymg.*«0 
such  fun  of  it  that  I  hid  it ;  and  not  one  of  them     Libcffty!  Ubcfty I 


has  seen  it  since.     Even  Mother  laughed  at  iL  in  tby  aaaae  t "  aad  aiaoe  ibea  be  ia : 

have  read  the  U\-cs  of  agreoi  many  people,  and    aboat  dM  boaae  — to  tbe  bai  tacfc.  dM  bigcbcfc. 


most  of  them  are  bound  in  red.  and  are  by  Mr.  ).  and  tbe  bed  peaM,  Ifl  I  bavc  bcca  loaptod  to 

Abbott,  Esq.     They*  are  beautiful  and  thrilUng  and  that  Mme.  Rohad  bad  piibbLd  otberwiK. 

m.nde  me  think  of  writing  my  o«  n  lifc.     Tbey  ased  

to  belong  to  the  boy^  who  must  hare  used  tbem 

with  very  grimy  hands,  and  wbo  made  pictares  ol  I  bave  beca  aadly  Aaiwrbed  ia  mr  aaad,  aad 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  dandng  with  .Xeraea,  aad  by  a  moM  aatipnad  onae.     Mjr  eldeM  brocber. 


such  things,  on  tbe  empty  pages;  bat  I  have  aqr    wbom  I  never  aav  bai  oaoe.  b  _ 

doubts  about  their  having  read  tbcaa,  for  oace  wbea    of  bb  aaaa  to  pam  tbe  wbier  mUk  as,  to  gel  ac» 
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quainted.  How  curious  it  will  be  to  have  a  nephew 
in  the  house  !  But  will  it  be  pleasant  ?  To  be 
sure  I  can  read  him  "Abbott"  and  "  Headley," 
"Vicars  and  Mosheim's  Universal  History,"  and 
"  Gibbon  "  —  indeed,  all  my  best  treasures.  How 
strange  it  will  seem  to  have  a  fellow-student  in 
these  interesting  pursuits  ! 

Uncle  Jacket  does  not  take  at  all  kindly  to  the 
idea ;  indeed,  when  he  first  heard  of  it,  was  pain- 
fully sarcastic. 

"  My  stars  !  "  he  cried.  "  Is  we  never  had  'nuff 
boys  in  dis  here  house,  dat  Missus  am  lookin'  'bout 
fur  mo'  ?  Mark  my  words.  Honey,  dey  jes  wants 
some  pusson  to  put  over  yo'  head.  If  you  'd  ebber 
tuck  up  wid  any  er  Mas'  Tom's  onpurlite  tan- 
trums dey  'd  ha'  let  you  'lone.  Boy, 
indeed  !  A  boy  !  Mas'  John's  eldest 
boy  !  "  And  Uncle  Jacket  began 
to  hoe  so  furiously  that  I  knew  it 
would  not  last  long,  and  sat  down 
to  meditate  on  what  he  had  said. 

Thomas,  who  was  enjoying  one 
of  his  many  rests  at  home,  made 
me  still  more  uncomfortable  that 
night  at  tea. 

"  Well,  Hugh,"  he  cried,  "  there 
is  a  good  time  a-coming;  a  time 
of  black  eyes  and  bruised  noses. 
John  says  his  Frank  is  a  perfect 
little  filibusterer." 

My  heart  sank.  I  said  to  myself, 
"  Will  he  care  for  the  Abbotts  ?  " 


Legions  on  top  of  the  armoire  to  make  a  place  for 
that  bed  —  Varus  himself  is  tin,  but  the  Legions 
are  acorns,  and  it  was  so  interesting  when  they 
were  formed  in  battle  array.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  number  of  men  in  the  Legion.  I  would 
have  looked  it  up,  but  the  family  have  a  prejudice 
against  my  using  the  dictionary,  and  Father  has 
positively  forbidden  me  to  touch  his  Unabridged. 
I  think  if  I  ever  get  to  heaven  the  first  thing  I 
shall  ask  there  will  be,  '*  Please  to  let  me  have  a 
dictionary  of  my  own."  Uncle  Jacket  was  dis- 
gusted when  I  mentioned  it  to  him,  and  said, 
"  Some  folks  is  gettin'  mighty  close  in  dere  ole 
age";  and  muttered  something  about  camels 
threading  cambric-needles,   that   I   did  n't   quite 


They  have  put  another  little 
bed  in  my  room,  for  I  am  now  to 
share  it  with  Francis.  Oh,  if  they 
would  only  let  me  be  alone ! 
What  shall  I  do  with  a  strange 
boy  in  my  room  ? 

Uncle  Jacket  is  furious  ;  he  says 
it  reminds  him  of  the  persecutions 
of  the  Rev.  Moses  Gillial  for  setting 
fire  to  a  circus-tent  —  a  most  in- 
teresting recollection  of  "before 
the  war,"  which  I  never  tire  of 
hearing.  I  wish  Mr.  Abbott  had 
known  about  it,  and  had  written 
his  life.  He  was  tarred  and  feath- 
ered, and  Uncle  Jacket  says  it  was 
only  because  he  was  —  something  or  other.  Later 
on  he  was  hung.  I  believe  he  set  fire  to  a  house 
and  the  people  could  not  get  out  quick  enough. 

It  is  strange  that  they  should  have  put  Francis 
into  my  room,  for  I  have  known  seven  of  my 
brothers  to  be  here  at  once,  and  yet  it  was  not 
at  all  crowded.     I  have  had  to  put  Varus  and  his 


"THOMAS    LAUGHED     AT    ME    ONE    DAY     BECAUSE     I     WAS    BOWING    TO     THE 

PUMP    AND    SAYING,    '  O   LIBERTY  !     LIBERTY  !     HOW    MANY 

CRIMES    ARE     COMMITTED     IN    THY    NAME  !  '  " 

catch  ;  but  he  was  called  off  to  cut  stove-wood,  so 
he   could   not   explain. 


Francis  has  come  !  He  is  taller  than  I,  though 
triflingly  younger,  and  is  greatly  admired  by  all 
the  family. 


Tim  oKiuf  MAX  or  Tim  rAMitv. 


(I  vwilMni 


••*! 


dor«.  ttlir!>  >-'>  -•  *  ->i    .  i««l  Mmhfi  mf 

iHai  he  i*  UamuImI.  Ami  Umi  Iw  mmm^i  kmtlaM 
her  Mm*  rtcrfM  mc,  and  tlfir|^idy  OTSllN  UmI* 
jo*  kri  «*%lMn  I  «M  mart  Ulw  kMn. 

I  «M  immtfWPd  io  •••m1»  •tx-n  Im-   afti**^  «i4 

ilMryaUWd  mtdott'  hmmI 

w»-—  f  — • '  •»-  •   — ! 

I      >     '    >    I   ail  m)  rr«^(<<«  »n*i  gooii  iari>««t>«  stit 

Im  •  1  ■  •  Hi  wtih  Um1«  Tom." 

"Imlcv«l,    Ihcft,    fW    aft 
Kr«nlt«"  muU  Thomm,  Mbri  I 

IVCOVtfVQ    to 

luMt  mid  ttndtr  tkt 
rvadlntt  hi*  Itfr). 

••  All<*w  mc  lo  inirodMOt  fmi  lo  Uw  gitai  mM 
of  the  CamUjr,  yoar  famoi,  world-ftoowotd  Uodt 
Hugh  I " 

Mother  critd,  **  Tom !  **  reprmrtngljr,  and  Ftaadi 
luighcd  and  wwtd  Mrprlttd  that  I  did  0*1.  I 
coidd  have  thH  •  few  iMwv—TlMmaiolltii  moktt 
me  weep ;  )  nljr,  w  I  hepiUwmback, 

and  thook  .  >  ancit. 

He  never  »ccmrtl  lu  krl  tikr  4  "  %irAni:rf  tuihin 
the  gatet,**  at  all.  Mother  mkI.  "  nHaII  lluKh 
•how  you  to  your  rtwm  now }  **  and  he  crxd,  "  In 
one  moment,  dear  Grandmamma ! "  He  waa  leao* 
big  against  Kaihrr't  knee,  and  1  saw  with  aorpriae 
dMt  he  was  examining  the  scab  00  hit  wMcb- 
chain,— thoae  acab  ahoot  which  1  have  alwaya 
ielt  such  secret  curioaiiy,  but  which  I  have  never 
had  in  my  hand  in  my  hlc. 

I  took  him  up  to  our  room,  and  he  waa  de> 
li);htctl.  "Isn't  this  joUyl**  he  cried,  looking 
around.  "  I  *m  so  giad  they  put  us  togetlicr ;  1 
have  always  had  one  of  my  brothers  with  roc. 
and  it  would  have  been  dreadfully  poky  ahme." 
I  said  nothing.  But  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  my 
silence.  He  went  on  about  his  **  people  at  hoase,'* 
splashing  his  head  in  a  basin  of  water,  and  taking 
it  out  in  a  roost  rccklcsa  way.  I  think  he  spoded 
diree  dean  towds  drying  that  one  bead !  When  I 
spidce  of  it  to  Uncle  Jacket  afterward  he  thooght 
It  a  bad  sign,  and  looked  gloomy.  **  Some  fblka,** 
he  said,  **  has  mighty  Uitle  respect  fer  water;  dey  *» 
fur  too  fond  er  foolin'  wid  it  icr  my  taste." 


dMgi  oM  «#  his  Mmb  10  eho*  mt 
AM  hii  hwk  hfihtft  ond  sMtff 

phoMgnifdlnfhiamaihrf.  i«*haaMs.  ThMhopm 

«•  Iht  laMti  and  ••  «•  «id  lar  a  hHk 

whd»«  lf#  im4  ^m  ^w.  *^h  a  daw,  aaart» 
Hly  iMib  motWY."  whidi  I  Imr  mm  n«  qam  a 
wmf  to  ipaah  «l  htr.    Km  I  naa  MHh 


At  tea  dial  ni^t,  Thomaa  and  Francis  went  on 
in  a  wild  way,  enchanging  lemaifcs — which  were, 
however,  imworthy  of  a  place  in  a  ~' 
Modier  said  die  had  n*t  had  so  gay  a 
the  last  six  boys  left  home. 

When  we  went  to  our  room  again,  I  mutt  say 
Frands  was  very  pleasant.  He  never  said  any- 
thing  about,  **0   Libefty!    Liberty!**   thongh 


I  had  hopad  SD  lor  an  U< 

schoaMmah*,  bal  nMnr  oa 


I  hiongfcllhoM oM ddngK,"  fmnds  aald,  •!§ 
■t  npat  and,  ha  addadi  mmm^  ombi  infns 
r,  **ihey  11  he  iMhnr  haadr  f>v  dUmihn  m 
aodioihtr.  I  hopt  that's  htfha  naif  aw  dwyl 
ever  he  pnt  tn." 

I  amiian  aHnoir,  nns  niy  hnart  waaM  hasv  naalt 
bner,  had  M  not  alwadjr  daaerMlad  aa  fsr  aa  mm 
anaiomkaly  poaAla.  I  htmn*  **1  hose  never 
tfkd  lhae*ci  of  an  ootnard  appicatton  of  hnoM* 

edge ^bol  he  looked  m  asianishad  that  I 

flopped.    Yon  may  he  sort  I  leiminad  mnn  al 
mtkmofMr.  Ahhmt. 
•*  I  aay,"  ha  ii  mill  ill,  when  nv  w«*t  ai  hat  hi 

digreaa  here  to  lel  ahont  it:   Ftands  M  H  aa 

the  table,  and  whan  I  idfciid  in  flMopandMoar 

it  o«l  he  said,  •*  Mmw.  I  *■  tkem  yoo  how  in  da 

it  witlMMrt  iEln#  ironhir,*' and  threw  n  shoe  ai  tt. 

The 

the  pidme  of  hia 

«*  Dear  hnle  MMBmy.**  hecfiai.  ••it  ^  not 
fan  mishap,     iait?  Kov, Hagh. k ^ 

I  cMialaahoCdl 
chMhea  and  hashBHd,  hoil  dU  net  tte  wi 
edffe  ihni  I  hnd  aescr  thnam  a 
in  my  Wes  aolpidbrdnponc^andthaewiii|aiddy 
and  very  crookedly,  mr  it  ml  the ' 
npaec  the  piichcr,  and  there  won  theaaaad 

•en  daae.  FivKb  threw  hit 


** There!"  he  cned 
agreatdeal 

•'Bnt  the  pitcher?-! 
break?"  ** (My the handfe," he 
ing,  «*  and  that  ^  of  very  Bule 
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But  I  thought  the  handle  was  of  great  use,  and 
lay  listening  sadly  to  the  water  trickling  from  the 
washstand  down  upon  my  pretty  blue  carpet. 

Then  it  was  that  Francis  began,  "I  say,  you  're 
a  very  queer  little  chap,  are  n't  you  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "Why?"  "  Oh,  I 
heard  Papa  telling  Mamma  about  you.  He  said  he 
did  n't  doubt  that  you  were  the  swan  in  the  duck's 
nest,  if  your  people  only  knew  how  to  manage  you. 
But  from  all  accounts  they  did  n't,  and  he  was 
afraid  you  would  not  amount  to  much,  after  all." 

I  did  n't  answer  this.  I  lay  still,  reflecting  how 
mistaken  my  brother  John  was,  and  how  he  did  n't 
know  that  I  was  going  to  be  a  great  man  some  day, 
and  how  surprised  he  would  be  when  he  read  it  in 
the  newspaper.     I  believe  Francis  wished  me  gond- 


my  executioners  to  change  it.)  Frank  said,  as 
we  went  along,  "Papa  told  me  that  Uncle  Jacket 
was  the  most  conceited  old  darky  that  ever  lived." 
That  was  not  kind  in  John ;  but  Uncle  Jacket  al- 
ways told  me  that  none  of  my  brothers  had  a 
proper  respect  for  age,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  too 
true.  I  saw  at  once  that  Uncle  Jacket  was  in  a 
distant  mood:  he  looked  over  Frank's  head  and 
said,  "Sarvant,  sir,"  as  if  he  were  speaking  to  an 
elderly  person  and  was  n't  quite  sure  whether  it  was 
a  visitor  or  a  tramp.  Frank  was  pleasant  enough  — 
he  always  is;  but  as  Uncle  Jacket  wouldn't  open 
his  lips  about  anything  except  the  crops,  we  soon 
got  tired  and  came  away. 

I  could  see  that  Frank  was  not  at  all  impressed 
by  Unrlc  Jacket;   so  I  soon  led  him  away  to  my 


"  FRANCIS     THREW     HIS     OTHER     SHOE     AND     STRUCK    THE    CANDLE." 


night,  and  made  a  few  commonplace  remarks  ;  but 
the  last  thing  I  remember  distinctly  was  thinking 
that  I  was  Robespierre,  and  was  throwing  stones 
at  the  King  and  Queen,  while  every  one  was  crying, 
"  Is  n't  he  a  great  man  !  " 


The  next  day  the  family  seemed  much  pleased 
to  hear  about  our  throwing  our  shoes  at  the  can- 
dle, and  Mother  only  regretted  a  little  that  she 
had  n't  given  us  plainer  china. 

"  The  truth  is,  Hugh  might  have  had  old  Dres- 
den, without  any  danger  of  his  spoihng  it,  and  I 
forgot  that  there  was  a  real  boy  with  him.  To- 
day I  will  take  out  everything  too  fine  for  you, 
and  then  you  may  do  what  you  please." 

Now  our  room  looks  not  unlike  a  barrack,  so  that 
we  may  throw  shoes  for  our  amusement ! 

When  breakfast  was  over,  the  interesting  meet- 
ing took  place  between  Uncle  Jacket  and  Frank. 
(I  am  sorry  to  say  I  find  it  difficult  to  remember  to 
call  him  Francis.     I  will  leave  a  private  note  for 


Siege  of  Troy,  in  mud.  This  interested  him  deeply; 
but  I  was  aghast  to  find  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
it,  and  I  don't  believe  he  could  have  named  a 
hero  on  either  side  to  save  his  life.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  find  I  knew  so  much  of  it  without  the 
book ;  and  when  I  found  it  was  unusual,  I  begged 
him  not  to  speak  of  it ;  for  I  greatly  feared  that  the 
family  would  immediately  level  the  walls  of  this 
second  Troy. 

I  was  uneasily  considering  this  danger  when  I 
saw  Thomas  coming,  evidently  looking  for  us  ;  but 
I  was  by  no  means  pleased  to  hear  him  suggest 
our  taking  a  ride. 

Frank  was  delighted,  and  all  my  excuses  were 
pooh-poohed.  Before  long  I  found  myself  upon 
the  back  of  a  hateful  little  Creole  pony,  that  always 
does  with  me  just  whatever  it  pleases.  My  brothers 
have  been  trying  to  induce  me  to  ride  ever  since  I 
wore  girl's  clothes ;  but  the  first  attempt  resulted  in 
convulsions,  and  the  second  in  a  broken  arm,  after 
which  their  ardor  abated  for  a  few  years.  Then 
Robert  resumed,  and  made  many  unpleasant  ex- 


••"•I  I  III:   OKHAT    MA.H  or   TIIK    I'AMILV. 

pmntou,  wtoicli  endcii  m  ny  bfMg  afalf  ia  kmo  kmm  pfoflt  cwmI  m 

on  irbM  dMjr  lit  «t  koM  ilw  MMM  wMli  bodi  oirfyMMNilata  Jolwi  m4 

luuidci  bM  AfiriMC  ililt  UMy  Imw  a  MOM  WMO*  vlMltdyiyla 

Tli«  i1d9  ilwi  day  wm  vtry  plitiMi  lo  f  vaak,  kiu4 1  Inn  I  Im«I 

who  look  lo  11,  TboNtM  told,  "  Vkm  a  docli  la  laali  Umm 

wAirf.**    I  WM  gv»«mU|r  foton  M(I«w«^  WMMi  mat*.     I 

wb«r«  la  Um  roar.    Wb«a  Uwy  fyiofwd,  Wf  kafw  rad 
yiUoptdi  aad  wlwo  1IM7  umipad,  N  Hninwd  Mw.       ffmk 

I  imilHH  *V*T  anMHy  lUUWWI   MIHNHI  RVM  hNW  W  OBHMN  OT  MOflyW  w 

lime  10  Wt  If  I  WM  Mill  oa,  aad  iliniiid  tMk  gad  dMM  Iw  waald  aoi.    Tte 

Imirueiioaa  about  lilt  nIm^  wMdi  I  IhmI  wMpad  lcap)r( 

wofMelMdliomtlliadlobtMltddoara«ferl«fat  .."*•**■■, ^  ^  .^ 
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MlMkad 


iMNi  Ma 
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qttiM  loo  flUf  10  oMivf  i  and  thaa  I  wat  ■—rid  M    m  W  --1-  1  ««»  ,«  .Mk  ^atZ 
was  good  Ibr  nr,  aad  iNiald  loaghaa  aw,  bal  I    •*iii«»»    Ummm>tm»f<mim$  immtt\ 
dM  ii'i  fi»l  aay  o(  Uwn  »«>^it  »«•*  (H«a.  fcHtLSTT*  ''ST'  '^  al^ZNTiiLriil 


,«h«*»ll 


Well,  Frank  hat  bi«a  ktri  far  a  OMalk  aow, 
and  altogether  1  luvt  «i^|oytd  k  vary  MMCk.  Ill* 
kitat  of  •muaemaat  aia  a  Unit  Mraafi,  bal  Ibt 
family  think  them  all  HghL  Ht  lanwd  ap  kb 
note  at  Vanit  and  his  Ltgiont,  and  said  ht  likad 
live  toldien:  so  first  he  drilled  me,  baoaaM  ba 
said  I  couM  n*i  br  an  oAirer  till  I  bad  beta  a 
private ;  and  then  he  drilled  a  whole  kN  of  little 
darkies.  He  ha«  abo  onipnated  an  exhaaaiiag 
sport  called  **  Harr>and- Hounds,'*  in  which  ThoaMa 
tometimet  Joins,  always  to  my  regret,  as  we  gti  a 
mock  longer  ran  witk  kim  tkan  wiik  any  oot  the. 

I  have  had  to  ghre  op  reading  in  my  room  at 
night,  for  Frank  knocks  the  candle  out  as  soon  as 
he  sees  me  open  a  book.  I  do  not  protest  as  mock 
as  1  would  if  I  were  aot  so  sleepy  after  suck  hard 
eierdse*  ^^^^^^^ 

My  heart  b  broken !  What  do  you  think  Frank 
has  done?  It  it  perhaps  unkind  to  tell  of  it,  but 
how  would  my  Biography  be  complete  without  it  ? 
Perhaps  1  did  mention  Mr.  Abbott  too  much,  but 
only  because  I  wished  Frank  to  appreciate  him ; 
so  1  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  dreadful  skock 
that  awaited  me  on  rctumini;  yesterday  from  town, 
where  I  had  been  undcrgoinx  dentistry.  Fraak 
wns  in  high  spirits,  and  as  soon  as  we  went  to  oar 
room,  led  the  conxxrsation  to  Mr.  Abbott,  in  whom 
he  seemed  unusually  interested.  I  launcked  forth 
as  I  nexTr  before  h.i\-e  done  to  any  one  bat  I'nde 
Jacket,  and  soon  seited  the  **IjUe  of  Cortet." 
Heavens!  it  would  not  open.  1  grew  perfectly 
cold,  and  grasped  the  **  Mme.  Roland  **—  that  was 
likewise  a  sealed  book !  I  caught  them  all  in  ny 
arms,  .ind  sank  upon  the  door  in  sack  aa  agony 
of  tears  that  Frank  was  frightened,  and  said  a 
great  deal  to  whidi  1  could  not  listen.  Indeed  he 
was  terriUy  distressed  about  it.    He  said  be  never 


Uackjadnll 
fally  of  Frank,  «Mdl  aMdt  «a  aa 
btpm  by  knlliaci  lanauki,  wkklinaataf 
nm  a^sy  iw  ■■■ww,  ■wm  iMb      ■  asi 
of  my  arivas  tsar  bad  fad  byar«   II  *  < 
of  sign. 

Now.  Frsnk^  bair  Is  not  rod,  bal 
gold  color.    I  Ve  baaad  Molbsr  my  saw  and  I 
uadt  jacMl,  bal  ht  aaly 
aMdt  no  itply. 

AAtr  awbde  be 
oayteg  that  tbe  Rtv.  MaiasCMal  bad  laM 
atvcr  10  tfnai  **a  bloa«yad  aHa.  aar  a 
kaiiad  gaL**    Moi  drinUng  bkn  ploMiM,  I 
10  go^  wben  bt  barsi  oai  widb  aa 
Ihlaci  iball  wowld  aoi  stand  il,aa 
Ian  Ibal  if  be  e««r  apaht  so  af  Frank  a«ria  I 
Tbtabti 

ibai  I  grev  ^aUt  drad  af 
givkig  bfan;  bni  bt  waald  aai  btStsa  at  1 
I  gave  bkn  ifty  ccniiw  wbidi  I  dU  ai  Im.  1 
to 


siaoe  my  aftnr  witk  Undt  Jacket:  and  we  base 
been  ndmg  tfll  I  aai  giliing  along  asnck  bmer  aa 
to  stiftiess,  and  aas  ao  longer  deaepii  the  aeal 
day.     We  have  also  iibcd,  and  I  bawe  got  ofvr  a 

bal  aevcr  ^boat  At  worass,  ao  Fnak  pni  tbeni  an 
liB  Father  beard  of  k,  and  forbade  biak  Ham  I 
isbwidMMt  aaybaii  at  al^wbich  I 
as  it  naevcs  hk  dnadfalv  to 


in   bed,   Frank    poiieiy  asks 
*«  Abbott,"  aad  be  is  mack 


bal  was  in 
in  ibe 
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Stories  of  great  generals,  though  he  occasionally 
shows  his  interest,  as  Uncle  Jacket  did,  by  going 
to  sleep.  He  does  not  care  at  all  about  the  women, 
and  calls  Mme.  Roland  "  a  regular  old  school- 
marm  "  ;  but  I  think,  in  his  head,  he  likes  the  story 
of  the  Rev.  Moses  Gillial  most  of  all.  He  chuckles 
and  chuckles  over  that  just  as  long  as  he  can  keep 
awake.  

The  Marryats  have  arrived,  and  Father  was  so 
surprised  at  the  size  of  the  package  that  he  asked 
what  it  meant,  and  we  had  to  tell  him.  He  seemed 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  and  said  that  Frank 
should  not  have  pasted  the  books,  yet  we  had  both 
behaved  so  well  since,  that  he  would  make  each 
of  us  a  present  of  a  gun. 

Frank  was  wild  with  delight,  but  I  have  a  great 
dislike  to  fire-arms,  and  summoned  courage  enough 
to  ask  Father  which  cost  more,  the  gun  or  a  set 
of  Abbott. 

''  No,  no,  my  son,"  he  said  at  once,  positively, 
"  there  are  books  enough  in  the  house.  I  shall 
get  each  of  you  a  gun  because  it 's  quite  time  that 
both  you  boys  were  learning  to  shoot.  Why,  sir, 
you  had  n't  a  brother  who  did  n't  beg  me  for  one 
fully  two  years  before  I  thought  he  could  be  trusted 
with  it!" 

Frank  was  so  glad  that  I  tried  to  be  glad  too, — 
but  oh !  they  are  such  noisy  things  and  do  smell 
so  of  powder ! 

We  took  the  Marryats  up  to  our  room,  and 
Frank  wrote  my  name  in  every  volume  (only  he 
spelled  it  wrong  three  times),  and  I  did  my  best  to 
look  as  if  I  preferred  them  to  Abbott.  Frank 
showed  me  his  mother's  letter,  which  was  so  sweet 
that  I  wished  I  had  a  pleasant  young  parent  at  a 
distance  who  wrote  me  such  nice  letters  (besides 
my  own  mother,  of  course). 


The  guns  have  come,  and  are  very  pretty  to  look 
at.  Thomas  took  us  out  and  we  had  a  fine  day, 
though  tiresome.  I  found  my  gun  and  the  cart- 
ridges very  heavy  to  carry,  and  the  old  furrows  in 
the  fields  made  dreadful  walking.  I  fired  several 
times,  but  it  made  me  fearfully  nervous  ;  and  as  I 
always  shut  my  eyes,  I  did  not  hit  anything  worth 
mentioning ;  —  though  I  must  state  that,  to  my 
great  regret,  I  did,  as  Thomas  angrily  expressed  it, 
"pepper  the  dog."  But  fortunately  it  was  from 
some  distance,  and  except  that  he  left  and  went 
hurriedly  home,  there  was  no  harm  done. 

Frank  killed  two  partridges,  each  of  which  was 
served  on  a  dish  by  itself,  and  they  were  eaten  by 
Father  and  Mother.  I  humorously  offered  to  bring 
the  dog  to  Thomas,  on  another  dish ;  but  he  failed 
to  see  the  joke,  and  I  was  lectured  pretty  generally 


about  carelessness  with  fire-arms.  If  they  would 
but  let  me  lay  them  aside  and  return  to  my  plow- 
shares ! 

Uncle  Jacket  considers  it  a  great  waste  of  good 
powder  and  shot,  to  give  us  guns,  and  is  always 
telling  of  the  'possums  he  could  shoot  with  one, 
and  the  owls,  and  the  hawks,  till  I  feel  that  it  is 
indeed  a  mistake  to  keep  such  a  sportsman  in  the 
garden,  and  put  me  into  the  field. 

We  have  shot  now  pretty  frequently,  and  I  have 
only  killed  one  bird ;  it  must  have  flown  adross  the 
muzzle  of  my  gun,  for,  my  eyes  being  shut,  I  did  not 
see  it.  I  could  n't  eat  anything  all  day.  I  hope  I 
may  never  kill  another  bird !  As  Thomas  leaves  to- 
night, our  next  day's  sport  will  be  under  the  charge 
of  Uncle  Jacket. 


Well,  we  have  had  our  first  day  with  Uncle  Jacket, 
and  if  I  had  not  known  what  a  shooter  he  was,  I 
should  have  thought  him  timid.  He  made  us  walk 
in  Indian-file:  Frank  first,  me  next,  and  himself 
last ;  and  told  us  on  no  account  to  turn  around 
and  fire.  I  did  not  shoot  at  all,  but  Frank  killed  a 
good  many  poor  little  birds,  and  one  rabbit,  which 
I  took  to  be  a  cat  as  it  ran  past. 


How  can  I  ever  write  the  dreadful  thing  that  has 
happened!  Instead  of  being  a  great  man,  I  am 
nothing  but  a  murderer  !  I  have  shot  Frank !  He 
is  dead !  It  was  weeks  ago;  but  I  have  been  ill  all 
the  time  since, —  and  I  am  afraid  they  would  n't  like 
to  have  me  write  now,  if  they  knew  it.  I  will  try  to 
tell  how  it  happened  :  It  was  the  next  time  we  went 
out  with  Uncle  Jacket,  and  we  were  walking  in  In- 
dian-file, as  before.  I  did  not  shoot — I  never  did 
with  Frank  so  near  in  front  of  me ;  but  I  stumbled 
over  the  rough  ground,  and  my  dreadful  gun  went 
off,  apparently  by  itself.  I  heard  Frank  scream, 
saw  him  throw  out  his  arms  and  fall,  and  as  I  ran 
to  him  he  smiled  and  said,  "  You  've  shot  big  game 
this  time,  old  fellow,  and  no  mistake  "  ;  and  then 
I  don't  know  what  happened,  as  my  senses  left. 
There  !  that  was  all.  It  seems  so  little  to  tell,  and 
I  go  over  it  and  over  it,  till  sometimes  I  'm  afraid 
something  has  gone  wrong  with  my  feelings, 
because  I  can't  cry  at  all,  though  it  used  to  be  so 
easy. 

Well,  I  will  go  on  with  my  story.  The  first  thing 
I  remember  is  seeing  Mother  come  to  the  foot 
of  my  bed  with  a  strange  man  whom  I  supposed  to 
be  a  doctor,  till  I  heard  him  call  her  "  Mother,"  and 
then  I  knew  it  was  my  brother  John,  and  I  hoped 
he  had  come  to  put  me  to  death  as  Queen  Tomyris 
did  Cyrus  after  the  loss  of  her  son.  They  did  not 
know  I  saw  them,  and  he  said  in  a  low  voice : 


»»M  I 
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jiimin  i4krh  rrirttt  )••««  b«i  I  iMMMljr  Miff*  ftei  vHy.    I  kawtf 

iltr  niih  ii*.|«-  CiH  him  ia  ftiy  MfwryMaf cWMfM.**  omt  dyif,  dMl  it  •o«M  liv 

\Vh..  «4»  tivHtH-f  * '  lki|iwli'*y   llow«rilit  *wi  ywlMf  ifcty  iHiwigM  I 

julHi'   .1     .     .  ti.,..L  Atkre  •««.»  t»l||rMli»Nf**  «y  lv«»  WiW  W  MMMf  flM  I 

"  \N  r<NI  CMI  avp-  MK»  flifMI  iIhw       I  «MI 

h4mi«  m  iif  « »Mr  "II  i«  tt«  «!»(*  cff  la  aai  ttthd  aw    -  poor  Imlt  ^bapt 

Mamv,  not  \--t  ]:ii'   liii^h.**  fcMld  IBff  M •  <fMMfMV ckMWMf • 

I  did  n'l  blM  lo  M«  Mailwr  grttvf ,  to  I  ifl«4       Whmt  0it9»m§4omw4^mmrf,t 

io  rouM  myarif )  but  liMry  noUnd  iIm  I  «M  4l»i  wiwi^wt— i  —  l 

luffbed  and  iMMlly  wtni  Ml.    Wn«  Uwy  lairiag  Im,  tmmfaOmitam^hf^tn^ 

Mtf  «  I  dPi 


'««    mcaa   aMJcan  ■ 


About  mC?      Havv-  tucy  ciiangni  Iny  ii^ittC  lO  Bctl> 

jantin  to  conceal  my  identity?  I  wuodqcd  ihea  boib 
and  haw  oAcn  wondered  since;  bat  tliey  Mfll  aB  hiai 
mc  **  Hugh  **  when  speaking  to  me. 

aeiiawiy  wonaded,  had  a 

t.  Tbey  kad  aevcrieiemd in  Wa 
Such  a  strange.  «t>ndcrful  crent  has  happened    becaaae  the  Doctor  had   favfaiddai 
since  I  last  wrote,  I  can  hardly  hold  my  pea  lo  pot    aSaeat  haviaf  retired  to : 
it  down.  Ae  brain,  I  bettett. 

At  last  I  was  better,  and  they  let  me  dre»  and       They  left  me  to  be  qmet,  b«  I 
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write  it  down  as  well  as  the  tears  will  let  me,  that 
Frank  is  alive  !  alive  !  alive  ! 


Oh,  what  it  was  to  wake  this  morning  to  the 
feehng  of  not  being  Frank's  murderer !  At  first  I 
could  n't  think  what  made  me  so  happy  ;  and 
then  it  suddenly  came  over  me,  and  I  felt  quite 
weak  and  giddy.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  did  not  act 
at  all  like  a  great  man,  for  instead  of  saying  any- 
thing pretty,  like  "  O  Liberty  !  Liberty !  "  I  was 
seized  with  a  wild  desire  to  throw  something  at  the 
pitcher,  as  we  had  done  that  first  night.  I  reached 
out,  and  took  up  a  shoe,  and  gave  it  a  little  pitch 
into  the  air,  about  as  far  as  the  foot  of  my  bed. 
Just  then  I  heard  a  laugh,  and  the  voice  I  never 
expected  to  hear  any  more  said,  "Are  you  prac- 
ticing to  hit  me  better  another  time,  Hugh?" 
And  the  next  moment  Frank  was  at  my  side. 


Since  last  I  wrote  I  have  become  a  great  deal 
better ;  and,  except  for  a  little  lameness,  Frank  is  as 
well  as  ever.  As  we  both  have  to  keep  very  quiet, 
and  I  am  not  allowed  to  read  to  myself,  Frank  is 
reading  Marryat  aloud  to  me.  The  family  feared 
at  first  that  even  this  would  be  too  much  for  me ; 
but  as  my  dear  Frank  skips  all  the  words  he 
does  n't  know,  and  mispronounces  many  he  thinks 
he  knows,  I  have  not  been  over-excited  as  yet.  He 
is  very  kind  ;  he  stops  at  the  end  of  every  chapter, 
and  tells  me  all  I  have  missed,  and  in  that  way  I 
manage  to  follow.    It  is  wonderfully  like  real  history. 

As  soon  as  we  are  both  quite  well,  we  are  going 
home  with  my  brother  John ;  that  was  what  he 
and  Mother  were  talking  about  when  I  was  ill. 

I  felt  unhappy  at  deserting  Father  and  Mother, 
but  Thomas  at  once  offered  to  stay  quietly  at  home 
till  I  came  back.  Then  there  are  all  those  awful 
little  children  of  John's;  but  Frank  was  so  hurt 
when  I  seemed  to  think  the  number  large,  that  I 
have  never  dared  to  tell  him  how  I  dread  them. 
My  only  comfort  is  that  Frank  and  I  are  not  to  be 
separated ;  for  I  don't  think  I  could  stand  that, 
now. 


uttered  a  reproachful  word  —  indeed,  no  one  has 
except  Uncle  Jacket.  I  have  not  seen  him,  but 
the  cook's  little  boy  says  he  blames  me  most 
severely ;  and  says  it  was  all  my  fault  for  not  mind- 
ing him ;  that  he  told  me  as  plain  as  anything  not 
to  shoot  at  "pussons";  and,  most  unkind  of  all, 
he  adds :  "  It  's  sumpin'  Mars'  Hugh  larned  out  er 
dem  horrid,  red,  murderin'  ole  hist'ry  books. " 

To-night  is  our  last  evening  at  home.  Frank 
is  wild  with  delight  at  the  thought  of  seeing  his 
mother  ;  but  he  is  so  sweet  and  affectionate  that  all 
the  family  feel  dreadful  at  having  him  go.  Strange 
to  say,  however,  they  seem  to  mind  most  about 
me,  and  are  as  polite  to  me  as  if  I  were  already  a 
great  man.  Thomas,  indeed,  said  the  house  would 
be  quiet  without  me  ;  and  I  think  he  meant  it  for 
satire,  for  Father  cried  "Tom  ! "  quite  sharply,  and 
Mother  began  to  wipe  her  eyes.  She  said  it  was 
only  smoke  from  the  tea-kettle,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  would  have  been,  only  the  spout  was 
turned  the  other  way.  It  was  more  natural  for  it 
to  be  from  smoke  than  from  me. 

A  number  of  the  boys  are  at  home  to  see  John, 
and  they  talked  to  me  so  pleasantly  about  what  I 
am  reading.  Why,  at  one  time,  even  Mr.  Abbott 
was  discussed  with  great  interest. 

After  tea  I  slipped  out  to  say  good-bye  to  Uncle 
Jacket.  He  was  very  sorry  that  I  was  going,  and 
gave  me  a  little  bag  on  a  string  to  wear  for  good 
luck.  I  think  he  said  it  had  a  snake's  tooth  and  a 
rabbit's  foot,  and  other  things  of  that  kind,  in  it, 
and  his  mother  had  put  it  on  him  fifty  years  ago 
for  luck ;  but  it  never  brought  him  any,  so  now 
he  kindly  gave  it  to  me. 

I  thanked  him,  and  gave  him  my  only  gold- 
piece,  and  took  no  revenge  for  his  unkind  remarks 
behind  my  back,  except  to  hope,  just  as  I  left  him, 
that  he  would  n't  have  to  take  any  boys  out  to 
shoot  for  a  long  time  to  come.     I  think  he  felt  it. 

I  must  stop  now  and  pack  my  journal,  so  this 
is  all  —  for  the  present. 

John  says  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  give 
up  hoping  to  be  a  great  man ;  but  that  there  are 
many  kinds  of  greatness,  and  he  will  see  if  he  can- 
not help  me  to  win  the  best  kind. 


John  has  been  so  kind  to  me,  and  has  never         Frank  is  calling  me.     I  must  stop. 

THE    END. 


Tvvo 


I 

JjTTLE   O^ 

Ladies 


BV   It.   MaUI>  MIJIKII4. 


Two  little  old  ladies,  one  grarc,  one  fqrt 
In  the  telf-Mme  colttce  lived  day  bjr  dqr. 
One  could  not  be  happy,  **  bccawe.**  the  Mid, 
'  So  many  children  were  hoagry  fcr  bread  **: 
And  the  really  had  noc  the  heart  to  mde. 
When  the  world  was  so  wicked  aO  iIk  while. 

The  other  old  lady  smiled  all  day  loag. 
As  she  knitted,  or  sewed,  or  crooned  a  aoaf. 
She  had  not  time  to  be  sad,  she  sud. 
When  hangnr  children  were  crytng  iar  bread. 
So  she  baked,  and  knitted,  and  gave  away. 
And  declared  the  world  grrw  better  cadi  day. 


Two  little  oU  ladies,  one  grave,  ooe  gay; 
Now  which  do  yiM  think  choae  dK 


«u 
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111. 
urrtjt  iftK'«  ttaiNK  at  tur 

Am  '  r«icfi«lr«l  ««Ik  iHa-  had 

IKXom|*l« ".th  MKh  ttftcftprclnl 

v«t  In  hto  carver  tutMtdcd  c<NiMilrt«i>. 

AllottOQt  ««r«   nUMto  IP  Um  •OniV  (ir«ni*ra    MM 

month,  but  Inatmd  of  bdng  gniUAvd  by  i«lMM<Mb 
of  hit  nolabk  nchtewpwinu  Utik  llw  tlwd  llM 
he  woaM  prefer  lo  have  It  bloned  from  the  nmrnary 
n(  manlctncl.  Hb  appclitt  for  vtnojil*  m  tvory 
(urm  underwent  no  «ppAmit  dtanfaivikNi. 

In  the  mtd»t  of  hi*  Mpper*  one  d»f,  tl  oocwwd 
to  him  to  mort  to  the  well  lor  •  drink  of  water. 
In  lime  hu  mammy  grew  tlied  of  Mopfilng  her 
work  whenever  he  was  thlrety*  to  hand  him  down 
a  gourd  from  the  pail  that  reeled  on  a  shelf  beyoad 
hi*  reach.     Finally  the  Mkl  to  bin : 

"Boy,  what  ail  yo«,  anyhow?  C*  loof  oat- 
dooTB  an'  (ry  to  Ik*  m>"  -     noicbody,  'Mid  o* 

eatV  up  an' drink'n' >i  ng  Mb**  goioaber 

pfaintash'n  I " 

Judy  was  a  woman  who  foadled  her  duldrea 
much  while  they  were  babiet  and  heipleii,  After 
that,  neither  her  husband,  nor  always  hermitirew. 
could  mitigate  her  hareh  rule  :  although  «  heoever 
any  pereon  except  the  latter  even  threatened  to 
toiKh  tbem  angrily  at  any  age,  jody  vras  iaaiaatly 
filed  with  rrtK-ntment.  It  was  charged  among  the 
negroes  that  Till  and  Ncel  sometiaws  waatooly 
provoked  grown  people  lor  the  sole  parpoae  of 
enjoying,  if  only  temporarily,  retaraa  of  maternal 
Ibndness. 

Little  Ike,  thus  driven  out,  stood  fer  a  moment 
ne.ir  the  door  and  looked  at  the  «eU,  which  was  a 
lew  rods  distant,  situated  duftooally  to  both  Idtcben 
and  **  the  while  house.**  But  he  turned  hi*  back 
upon  it  instantly,  as  if  it  were  loo  painful  to  be  ihns 
reminded  of  the  source  of  hu  roost  recroi  disap> 
pointment,  and  began  to  walk  in  the  oppoaite  direc- 
tion. When  he  had  reached  a  spot  on  a  bne  mmh 
the  end  of  the  kitchen,  he  filed  to  the  left,  and  again 
to  the  left  when  he  had  readied  the  rear  aide;  and 
pursuin;;  this  line  until  he  had  gone  sooaediMaaoe 
be\-ond  the  well,  turned  again  and  came  to  the 
latter.  Stepping  upon  a  hewed  kig  that  by  tbete 
to  enable  the  younger  drawcis  of  water  to 

Vol.  .W.— 6a 


•I  «^>  t' tiMt:g  tti*'-*t  Its'  ^»ii'.  t-*u  i\'-i  •■4  4> »««e^ 

(    '    -  :.    •     ji    thai    f'>*    tUttf     w  »•    (JU'itfl      lu     t  \t,fj^t  i€Jt1 


.»'  -^«^        .._. ... , . 

t^itArm  aad  a  load  an*  maead  fliM 
ccicni,  .^  ttit  bacbn^  H— #^  *>  >»b  hmj.  Ha 
had  take*  only  a  few  bps*  wImni  dbe  cai  af  bb 


door  of  ike  kMckra. 

Aao  nafv  i  mis  mywb  mmmv  bm  pamw  a 
Mty  01  ffaBorBMig  a  mail  iaf¥mle  sBsna.    i  *8i| 
tbam  wtt  never  be  known  pi*rbal|  bow  M 
o  one,  a*  w«l  at  I 

loceawbtkeawftilcfbtef  iBlridt.    Itmaykaw 
ikai  ke  kad  aoi  kaown  Ike  nae  of  kto  k^  Inng 

gb«a  a  ifli  la  Ike  kackfi,— or,  ia 
keamfkavei 
rape, and  ikai  ika  rape  ybldhig»( 
pan,  dmtroyrd  koik  kb  bnlMce  aaddmiardb 
backet.  At  al  iiintt,  down  ikey 
to  ike  bananit  a  dMaace  of  nearly  ilwiy  fpct. 
Tbe  nMiber,  who  bad  seen  Mm  al  the  moaM 
wbea  tbe  descent  begaa*  ran  shrvnnng  to  tbe  we 
wkcrr  tbe  wn»  Joined  by  Mt%.  Tcmplin  tbe  maiK 


••Ob.  Mb^  MW^  JM/#/    Myi 
bava  fen  in  de  wel,  an*  brake  be  nnik,  an' 
beacYon  lap  o^  dai, — aa*  be  my  puciui  baby.— 
an* de  lair  one  I  got!- 

Mn.  Templte,  dier  dfapnickmg  Til  to  ihe  field 

•*  I  "m  mrry  ia  my  bcntt  fiir  yoo,  Jody.  Bar 
maybe  be  baa  been  meramwy  aaved  wom  moww> 
big.  Lean  over  and  look  down  a*  I  tarn  ibe  wind- 
After  a  few  torn*,  ake  knew  by  tbe  feckag  ikrt 
tbe  bncket  bad  rben  to  tbe  aarfeor  of  tbe  «ater, 
wbicb  waa  some  nmr  fisel  decpt 

•*  Now  cril  bim,*  abe  abd. 

•*  Ull*  tk*y !  liVr  nsTfl"  ibaMed  jndy. 

**  Ma-a-anne ! "  came  ap  a  sknrp,  pWmbe  aaawcr 
Dom  tne  great  deepw 

**  Is  yon  down  <bir,  penciuo*  ? " 

*'Etk,e^ik,*m." 
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"  Well !     Is  you  killed  ?  "  the  child  to  hold  fast  to  the  rope,  while  she  herself 

"  No-no-no,  'm."                                                       ~  would  turn  the  windlass. 

"  Well,  well !     Is  you  drownded  ?  "  "  Dar  now,  you  hear  dat  ?     Missus  say  she  wan' 

"  No-no-n-n-no,  'm."  my  nice   little    darky  to    ketch    tight  holt  ter  de 

"  Well,  well !     Is  you  done  gone  all  ter  pieces  ?  "  rope, —  tight  es   a   tick;     an'  she  say  she   gwine 


"still  holding  him,  she  began  striding  toward  I  he  kitchen." 

"  No-n-n-n-no,  'm."  draw  him  up  wid  her  own  blessed  hands.     Missus 

''  Is  anyt'ing  de  marter  wid  Mammy's  precious  say  she  can't  'ford  to  lose  likely  little  fellow  like  my 

boy-baby .?  "  Little  Ike,  dat  she  can't.     Yer  hear,  Mammy's  pre- 

*'  I-k-k-k-co-o-old  !  "  cious  sugar-lump  ?  " 

''  Well,  well !     Whar  is  yer  now?  "  "  E-e-e-eth,  'm." 

"  I"  —  in  de  —  b-b-bucket  !  "  The  winding  began,  and  the  mother  being  urged 

Mrs.  Templin  then  directed  the  mother  to  urge  to  encourage  Ike  as  much  as  possible  during  the 
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d<y  ctKfci  —  htm.     Ihtmmadhtmtmmaim 
kiivllikM*  !•«  *^%^  •-->-  '-4hf 

•*'     IW  ImI  «l  M..  ■-  tUt,  Iw  iM4Mil^« 

tmiwm       lm»f  %t4  him  m  mtkmtf,  md,  tm  §f^  a  hm 


gii    all    Orm 


•Ul  (t4w     to  IIk  «liM#  hnmm 


kill  tit  • 

tlMbc  INV  ••Ml  lie 

An*  iIm  tay  tlM 
|Hgf  dk  wty  v«< 

moiiBff  on  **iii  ^*' 

<!•  •tll'fopr 

htr  RWMl  I'v. 
looM*    «n*    AM 

gOOtllMt" 

ll  it  tirolMl»lr  iImI  tn  to  bitvl 
•  while  nrvrf  »«•  pnMiitMl  « 
Hrrairr  numbrr  of  lnvurtr*  lo 
4  child,  wrti  ••nc  ham  lo  Mil* 
CM  eiliiiv.  ChiciiciM,  ^mdkM,— 
iodeod,  ih«  vrhokt  |ioiiliry>yiiid 

WM  niOfV  ihMI  CMHlMKfd !  tVTty 

pif  on  ihe  ftlaolailor 
h(Kttcd  lo  «  itttn.     Ihi     „ 
Mcrni  Uitlc  lite  mm  iafbnatd. 
«Hlh  tolrmnc«l  MMrnn"-    •'•>^ 
vaubin  of   nrrry    d< 
would  bcathisfila|ioMMiarrtrf 
The  lime  does  noi  tnlllee  to 
Irll  of  other  rewnnb,  pwwniwd 
in  the  name  of  the  munUkeni 
mittran,  in  the  way  of  rafcaa, 
pic*,  larta,  tyllabttbft,  gold  and 
ftilwr.  Ami  coatly  appatrl.     AH 
thu  while  Mrt.  Trmplin,  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  turned  ihr 
windlaM  »low|y,  tleadily. 

When  the  bucket  with  it* 
content*  reached  the  top,  and      ^<. 

was   nfely  lodged    upon    the      '  ^ 

ledge,  the  mother  »cwr  =  ^- 

doiMdarlini;.  hi«  ireih 

ing  the  while  with  ilie  chill,  xnd  ".'^ 

dragging    him    fiercely    forth, 
nkl  in  wmthful  tones: 

*'A<okl.  b  yer?  Wdl.  ff 
I  be  biesaed  wid  strength,  an'  ef  dey  is  peTfc|»  "  Neter  yo«  «liir,  sirt  ««t  tM 
trees  *noagh  in  de  orchid,  an*  in  de  (nirr>«amcr«,  tBMVas  f»  ler  mnaW,  mP  ymm  *#  sir.  Aa*.  hmf, 
I  'U  warm  yer.  You,  dat  has  skcert  me  inter  to,  ^  yoa  ever  dsatn  aw  dai  «•}  «<>>,  t  H  p«  yms 
an*  made  me  tell  all  dem  big  tiories«~  aa*de«  on  wlur  jrcr  warn'  •«■*  no  moF  water  as*  ■•  smT  nHai. 
mist*ess,— dat  I  jo.'  kno«s  I  never  hen  gN  feigive  an'  no  mo*  nediV.  idm:  iVople  al  laftln*  tHni 
fer  *em/*  And  »iUl  hoMingihim.  she  b^an  attid-  mycMegiiVdrowadKdaMKMpnppicsaa'fatrW! 
ing  toward  the  kitchen.  Onght icr be \hnmed ^  yoandf.  ikt,  liaeW§mm 

**Judy:"calkrdhermittrassienily,  "jody.  p«    ler  took  at  }crt   C*  laagoai  my  si#U* 
that  child  down  thb  minnte !   Are  n't  yoe  aAimrd 

of  >-our3eir  ?  Instead  of  being  tlunkfid  that  be  Ten  minaacs  aftetwwd,  wbie  tiale  Bbr  mm  is 
was  n't  killed,  there  yoa  stand  and  are  so  trngrf  ibe  kitcbra  Inimhning  in  tiiii  i .  hmcail,  aad  Med 
with  him  jrov  look  as  if  yon  wUwd  to  kfli  biai,  cyrbta*.  ske  wm  siagiag  in  ibujfcl  sete  mm  of 
yoorsdf.    Now  take  him  to  yoar  boaae  aad  pat    ber  favormt  bymt«. 
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HOUSEKEEPING    SONGS.     No.  VI. 

WASHING    DISHES. 


Words   by  Mary  J.  Jacques. 


Music  by  T.  C.  H. 


1.  With    a         skip     and      a         hop      And      a        jol  -    ly       dish  -  mop     And      a 

2.  She      has     marshaled     each    ware     With    an       or    -  der  -    ly       care,    And     she 
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A    RHYME    FOR    LITTLE    FOLKS. 

ItV   K4T1I   M.   CUASt. 


OH.  I  11  tell  yoa  a  tton  tlwii  nobodjr  kMMra, 
Of  ten  liitlc  fingen  and  im  liitJc  iocs* 
Of  two  pietty  eyes  and  ooe  little  note. 
And  whete  they  all  wait  oae  dqr. 

Oh,  the  little  roand  noae  tmelM 
So  sweet  it  must  surely  be  nice  to  cat. 
And  patter  away  went  two  bttk  feel 
Out  of  the  TOOOi  one  day. 


TcalMie 
Two  «y«i  ptifai  •vtr  •  Mg 
Lay  a  lovely  cake,  al  Inmti 
MadebyMaflMMihM^ 
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"  Ot  —  ihe  ihdf  to  dh|  i" 
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HOW    A    LITTLE    BOY    CAMPED    OUT. 


By  Emily  H.  Leland. 


Once  there  was  a  little  boy  who  all  summer 
long  had  been  very  anxious  to  camp  out  over 
night.  Behind  his  mother's  house  was  a  large 
garden  —  as  large  as  a  whole  city  block  — -  and  at 
the  far  end  of  it  was  a  little  knoll,  or  hill,  with 
rocks  cropping  out.  It  was  behind  this  hill  that  lit- 
tle Paul  wished  to  camp,  for  from  there  the  house 
would  be  out  of  sight,  and  it  would  be  "just  like 
truly  camping."  So  his  mother  gave  him  a  large 
old  crumb-cloth  for  a  tent ;  a  pair  of  blankets  and 
a  sofa-cushion  for  a  bed ;  a  tin  pail  full  of  bread, 
cold  meat,  and  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  some  ginger- 
bread and  apples  for  his  breakfast ;  also  a  bottle 
of  milk,  a  tin  cup,  a  wooden  plate,  and  a  small 
package  of  pepper  and  salt.  She  then  gave  him 
some  cotton  to  put  in  his  ears  —  to  keep  out  little 


PAUL    SCRAMBLED    UNDER    THE    BLANKETS    AND    LAY     QUITE    STILL. 


brought  from  the  barn  a  large  bundle  of  hay  to 
spread  under  the  blankets,  so  as  to  make  a  com- 
fortable bed.  By  twilight  everything  was  ready, 
and  Paul  kissed  his  mother,  his  aunt,  and  his  big 
sister  good-bye,  and,  shouldering  his  cross-bow, 
marched  away  to  the  "  Rocky  Mountains  " —  as  he 
called  the  little  knoll. 

He  pinned  back  the  doors  of  his  tent  with  big 
catch-pins,  and  then  sat  down  on  the  ground.  Every- 
thing was  dreadfully  still ;  but  the  bright  tin  pail 
and  the  bottle  of  milk  looked  very  comfortable  in 
the  soap-box  cupboard  ;  the  brave  cross-bow,  with 
its  pin-pointed  arrows,  promised  safety  ;  while  the 
blankets,  sofa-cushion,  and  the  soft  hay  were  all 
that  any  reasonable  camper  could  ask  for. 

But  it  was  so  dreadfully  still !  Not  even  the 
smallest  baby-breeze 
was  stirring;  through 
a  hole  in  the  crumb- 
cloth  shone  a  star,  and 
the  star  made  outdoors 
seem  stiller  yet.  Paul 
unbuttoned  one  shoe 
and  then  the  other, 
and  sat  for  a  while 
listening.  Then,  sud- 
denly kicking  off  his 
shoes,  he  scrambled 
under  the  blankets  and 
lay  quite  still.  He 
was  a  very  small  boy, 
and  somehow  camping 
out  was  n't  delightful 
in  every  way. 

It  was  nearly  half- 
past  eight.  Mamma 
was  knitting,  the  aunt 
was  sewing,  and  the 
big  sister  was  standing 
on  the  dictionary,  re- 
hearsing her  elocution 
exercise.  Nobody  but 
Mamma  heard  the  back 


bugs  and  things.  She  had  the  hired  man  help 
him  drive  the  stakes  and  fasten  the  crumb-cloth 
over  them.     The  hired  man,  of  his  own  accord, 


hall-door  softly  open, 
and  the  tiny  feet  go  stealing  upstairs.  When  the  elo- 
cution exercise  was  over.  Mamma  said  she  must  go 
and  find  the  mate  to  the  stocking  she  was  knitting. 
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Ten— i««My 
a  day. 
Oh.  Mary,**  she  wovld  «ay.  "cone  hctr. 

And  brush  my  hair  for  mc !" 
And  **  Jennie,  please  haB^|»  my  dreas  — 

Sec.  here  *s  the  wardrobe  key !  ** 
And«  "Oh.  I  \y  left  my  bn 
Jo,  fetch  it, —  that  *s  a  dacfc !  ** 
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Aad  y«  Ae  WW  a  chwmiac  gM 
Bat  farihis  canaaa  waiy ! 
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JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


[Oct. 


Now  for  a  good  long  talk.  October  is  at  hand, 
rustling  her  bright  leaves  softly,  as  is  her  wont. 
Some  of  you  young  folk  are  in  the  cities,  more  are 
in  the  mountains,  a  few  linger  by  the  sea,  and  the 
rest  are  a-meadowing  somewhere,  watched  by  the 
stars  and  the  daisies,  and  wading  barefoot  in  mur- 
muring brooks  and  streams.  But  what  of  that? 
All  who  hear  me  are  near  me,  and  we  shall  speak 
of  many  things  to-dayin  the  warm  light  of  changing 
oaks  and  maples. 

First,  you  shall  hear  this  pretty  verse  story,  writ- 
ten on  purpose  for  you  by  your  friend,  Mattie  B. 
Banks.   She  very  properly  calls  it 


A    PUZZLING  VISIT. 

"  I  went  out  to  Dreamland  last  evening,"  said  Sue. 
"  I  looked  all  about  me,  and  there  I  saw  you ; 
We  gathered   sweet   flowers,  and   built   pretty 

bowers. 
We  laughed  with  the  brooklets  and  cried  with 
the  showers ; 
The  air  was  so  fresh  and  the  sky  was  so  blue, 
We  '11  go  there,  most  surely,  this  evening,"  said 
Sue, 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  answered  Lulu.  "Why,  I  went  there, 

too  ; 
I  looked  all  about  me,  and  there  I  saw  you. 

We  slid  down  the  hillside,  and  rode  by  the  rill- 
side, 
And  skated  and  slipped  on  the  pond  by  the  mill- 
side  ; 
'T  was  frosty,  and  chilly,  and  white,  it  is  true, 
But  still  we  will  haste  back  this  evening,"  said  Lu. 

"  I  really  can't  see  through  this  puzzle,"  said  Sue. 
"  You  know  you  saw  me,  and  1  know  I  saw  you  ; 


We  both  went  to  dreamland,  but  mine  was  a 

streamland. 
And  yours,  I  should  say,  was  a  freezing,  ice- 
creamland ; 
I  don't  understand  it;  —  do  you  ?  "  said  Sue. 
"  I  don't  understand  it  at  all,"  said  Lu. 

WAS    IT    THE    SEA-SERPENT  P 

Here  is  a  letter  which  will  at  least  startle  the 
sea-gulls,  if  it  does  not  succeed  in  scaring  my  dear 
nineteenth-century  boys  and  girls. 

Dear  Jack  :  Some  of  your  "chicks  "  who  are  specially  interested 
in  the  sea-serpent,  about  which  St.  Nicholas  has  just  printed  a  most 
interesting  article,  may  not  be  aware  that  the  monster  has  lately 
shown  himself  again.  The  New  York  Times  and  the  Neiv  York- 
Herald  of  July  2ist  gave  us  telegraphed  accounts  from  Boston  of 
how  Captain  Trant  and  his  First-Officer  of  the  steamer  "Venetian  " 
saw,  or  felt  sure  that  on  the  morning  of  June  21st  they  saw,  the  mon- 
ster disporting  in  the  waves  off  George's  Shoals,  not  very  far  from 
Newfoundland. 

Captain  Trant,  after  landing,  said  that  what  appeared  to  be  about 
thirty  feet  of  the  serpent's  back  was  out  of  the  water.  First-Officer 
Muir.  in  speaking  of  the  incident,  said: 

"  We  were  heading  to  the  westward.  There  was  a  mirage  that 
day.  There  were  a  number  of  whales  about,  and  just  ahead  a  large: 
shark  had  been  showing  himself  for  .some  time. 

"  Suddenly  1  saw,  about  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  feet  away,  a 
large  round  body  that  showed  just  above  the  surface.  I  brought  the 
long-glass  to  bear,  and  distinctly  saw  a  rough,  scaly  skin  that  could 
have  belonged  to  nothing  else  than  a  sea-serpent.  I  called  the  cap- 
tain's attention,  and  he  saw  it  also;  but  while  he  was  reaching  for 
the  double-glass  to  see  it  better,  the  serpent  sank  out  of  sight.  The 
captain  and  I  both  saw  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  the  creature's- 
body.  It  seemed  to  be  about  one  foot  thick  across  the  back.  'I'he 
head  and  tail  were  both  under  water,  so  I  can't  tell  how  long  the 
whole  thing  was  ;  but  I  am  sure  it  was  a  serpent,  and  a  big  one." 

So,  dear  Jack,  you  see  the  .story  is  vouched  for,  at  least. 

Youis  truly,  Robert  G.  B. 

BLUE    ANEMONES. 

Your  Jack  has  received  many  answers  to  the 
question  asked  by  "  Fanny,  Marian,  Diana,  and 
Eleanor,"  in  the  May  number:  "Are  there  blue 
anemones?"  The  answers  all  say,  "  Yes"  and 
they  come  from  the  four  points  of  the  compass, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

From  Canada,  Gertrude  Bartlett,  of  Toronto, 
says  :  "  Often  have  I  found  blue  anemones  in  the 
woods  near  Oswego,  by  old  Ontario;  also,  in  the 
groves  near  Toronto  ;  and  in  both  localities  they 
are  quite  as  common  as  their  pink  and  white  sis- 
ters." And  Cora  Rose  says:  "I  have  gathered 
beautiful  bunches  of  the  blue  variety  from  '  The 
King's  Garden,'  in  Palermo,  Sicily." 

C.  D.  M.  Houghton,  of  Faribault,  Minnesota, 
declares  that  the  anemones  analyzed  by  the  botany 
class  there  "were  of  all  shades  from  blue  to  light 
purple." 

Edna  Hardeman,  of  Aspen,  Colorado,  writes: 
"  Here  in  the  mountains,  where  I  live,  there  are 
many  blue  anemones.  1  gather  them  every  day,  and 
they  bloom  very  early  in  the  Spring,  and  are  often 
seen  coming  through  the  snow."  Sarah  G.  Spald- 
ing, also  of  Colorado,  confirms  Edna's  testimony, 
while  Charles  B.  Wooster,  of  Eureka,  Kansas,  says: 
' '  There  are  a  great  many  blue  anemones  in  Kansas. 
We  children  call  them  '  Daisy  Wind-flowers.'" 

A.  Scott  Ormsby,  of  Summit,  N.  J.;  Mabel 
Brunz,  of  Mount  Vernon,  New  York ;  "  H.  S. 
A."  of  New  York  City,  all  write  me  that  there  are 
blue  anemones.  "  Green  Cricket,"  of  Monroe, 
N.   Y.,  says:   "They   are  quite   common    where 
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THE    BROWNIES    IN    THE    ORCHARD, 
By  Palmer  Cox. 


HE  autumn  nights  began  to  fill 
The  mind  with  thoughts  of  winter 

chill, 
When    Brownies   in  an  orchard 

met, 
Where  ripened  fruit  was  hanging 

yet. 
Said   one,    "The    apples    here, 

indeed. 
Must  now  be  mellow  to  the  seed  ; 
And,  ere  another  night,  should  be 
Removed  at  once  from  every  tree. 
For  any  evening  now  may  call 
The  frost  to  nip  and  ruin  all." 
Another  quickly  answer  made  : 
"  This  man  is  scarcely  worthy  aid  ; 
'T  is  said  his  harsh  and  cruel  sway 
Has  turned  his  children's  love  away. 
If  this  be  true,  't  would  serve  him  right 
If  frost  should  paint  his  orchard  white." 
"  It  matters  not  who  owns  the  place, 
Or    why      neglect 
thus    shows    its 
face," 
A    third     replied. 
"The     fact     is 
clear 
That    fruit  should 
hang  no  longer 
here. 
If  worthy    people 

here  reside 
Then       will      our 
hands     be    well 
applied ; 
And    if  unworthy 

folks  we  serve, 

Still  better  notice 

we  '11  deserve." 

■"You    speak    our 

minds     so     full 

and  fair," 

One  loudly   cried,    "  that   speech    we 

spare. 
But  like  the  buttons  on  your  back. 
We  '11  follow  closely  in  your  track, 
And  do  our  part  with  willing  hand, 
Without  one  doubting  if  ox  and.'''' 
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Then  bags  and  baskets  were  brought 

out 
From    barns     and    buildings    round 

about, 
With  kettles,  pans  and  wooden-ware, 
That  prying  eyes  discovered  there  ; 
Nay,  even  blankets  from  the  beds, 
The  pillow-slips,  and  table-spreads 
Were  in  some  manner  brought  to  light 
To  render  service  through  the  niirht. 


If  there  's  a  place  where  Brownies  feel 
At  home  with  either  hand  or  heel. 
And  seem  from  all  restrictions  free. 
That  place  is  in  a  branching  tree. 

At   times,    with   balance 
fair  and  fine 

They  held  their  stations 
in  a  line ; 

At  times,  in  rivalry  and 
pride 

To  outer  twigs  they  scat- 
tered wide ; 

And  oft  with  one  united 
strain 

They  shook  the  tree  with 
might  and  main. 

Till,    swaying  wildly    to 
and  fro, 

It  rocked  upon  the  roots 
below ; 

And  apples  that  were  forced  to  bide 
A  shock  like  this,  from  every  side. 
And  through  the  trial  held  their  own, 
Were  green  enough  to  let  alone. 

So  skilled  at  climbing  were  they 
nil 

The  sum  of  accidents  was  small : 

Some    hats   were    crushed,    some 
heads  were  sore. 

Some  backs  were  blue,  ere  work 
was  o'er ; 

For  hands   will  slip  and   feet   will 
slide. 

And  boughs  will  break,  and  forks 
divide, 

And  hours  that  promise  sport  sublime 
May  introduce  a  limping  time. 
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Found  othor  wav»  ihry  roaU  dcKcad 
Than  by  the  trunk.  )-ou  may 
The  startled  birds  of  night 
And  watched  them  at  ihejr  mtmrd 
Condudini;  ihieres  were  oat  hi  faroe 
They  caired  around  the  pboe  till 
But  bads,  like  people,  sboald  be  slov. 
To  judse  before  the  frets  thejr 
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THE    LETTER-BOX. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  My  brother  and  I  wrote  to  you  once  before, 
and  were  delighted  to  see  our  letter  in  print. 

We  still  take  you,  and  think  there  is  no  nicer  magazine  or  paper 
in  the  United  States.  I  enjoyed  "Sara  Crewe;  or,  What  Happened 
at  Miss  Minchin's,"  "Little  Rosalie,"  and  "  Trudel's  Siege  "  very 
much,  and  the  other  stories  are  interesting  too. 

Papa  gave  my  brother  Clifford  and  me  a  pony  on  our  birthday  (for 
it  comes  the  same  day,  as  we  are  twins)  and  we  have  lots  of  fun  riding 
out  on  the  boulevard  to  Forest  Park  with  Papa  every  pleasant  even- 
ing. I  go  riding  one  evening,  and  Clifford  goes  the  next ;  but  we 
can't  do  that  now,  for  Papa  sent  the  pony  to  pasture  last  week, 
because  we  are  going  to  New  York  soon,  and  then  sail  for  Europe. 
I  don't  want  to  go  and  leave  my  pony  and  all  my  dogs,  a  bit,  and 
begged  Mamma  to  leave  me  at  home  with  my  aunt ;  but  she  said 
she  could  not  do  without  me  a  whole  year,  and  I  don't  believe  I  could 
do  without  her  either. 

Good-bye,  dear  St.  Nicholas. 

Your  true  friend,  Clarence  S . 


We  have  bought  the  St.  Nicholas  ever  since  you  began.  The 
stories  I  like  best  are  "  The  Tinkham  Brothers*  Tide-Mill,"  "  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,"  and  "  Sara  Crewe." 

I  remain  your  constant  reader,  W.  T.  T . 


Barneston,  Neb. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  My  Uncle  Will  has  sent  you  to  me  for 
about  two  years,  and  I  could  not  do  without  you.  My  favorite 
stories  are  "Juan  and  Juanita,"  "Drill,"  and  "The  Two  Little 
Confederates." 

This  place  used  to  be  the  Indian  Reservation.  The  Indians  moved 
away  from  here  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  Barneston  is  built  right 
on  the  Indian  grave-yard.  In  digging  cellars  many  queer  thing.s, 
such  as  knives,  revolvers,bracelets,  beads,  thimbles,  and  other  articles 
are  found.     They  were  buried  with  the  Indians. 

I  have  not  got  any  pets  but  a  little  two-year-old  sister,  and  she  is 
the  best  pet  1  ever  had. 

From  your  loving  reader,  Willie  T. 


Lincoln,  Neb. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  thought  I  would  write  and  tell  you  about 
our  "  Young  Ladies'  Military  Company  "  at  the  State  University  of 
Nebra.ska.  There  were  already  three  companies.  A,  B,  and  C,  of 
boys,  and  the  band,  which  we  think  is  the  best  part. 

We  organized  our  company  of  girls  about  the  first  part  of  April. 
Our  uniforms  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  "  Girls'  Military 
Company"  which  you  told  about  in  your  January  number. 

The  boys  were  very  incredulous  when  we  told  them  we  were  going 
to  drill  with  their  guns,  and  declared  we  could  n't  do  it.  The  guns 
were  very  heavy  at  first,  but  we  persevered  until  we  could  drill  the 
whole  hour  without  any  inconvenience.  The  first  time  we  drilled  in 
public  we  only  had  about  half-an-hour's  notice,  and  were,  conse- 
quently, very  nervous.  But  we  got  along  .splendidly,  and  everybody 
was  astonished  to  see  us  do  so  well.  After  that  we,  with  the  rest  of 
the  battalion,  were  reviewed  by  the  governor,  and  he  paid  us  some 
verv  pretty  compliments. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  honor  given  to  us,  as  Company  D,  and  sev- 
eral invitations,  one  especially  of  which  we  felt  quite  proud,  from  the 
ist  Regiment,  to  visit  them  in  camp  and  join  them  on  dress-parade, 
assuring  us  that  we  should  have  every  attention  shown  us  and  be  well 
cared  for  by  the  wives  of  the  officers,  etc. 

We  have  a  splendid  captain,  and  we  are  all  very  proud  of  her.  We 
have  had  our  photograph  taken  as  a  company,  and  they  are  going 
to  have  one  framed  and  hung  in  the  new  Armory,  or  "  Grand  Memo- 
rial Hall,"  as  it  is  called. 

Next  year  we  expect  to  have  a  much  larger  company,  for  every 
one  is  anxious  to  join,  now  that  it  has  been  proved  a  success. 

I  remain,  yours  truly,  A  "Cadetess." 


Morristown,  New  Jersey. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  seen  no  letters  from  here.  Morris- 
town  is  a  very  pretty  and  healthful  place.  I  have  five  hundred  paper 
dolls,  and  I  make  them  grow  ;  that  is,  I  cut  off  the  heads  and  put  them 
on  older  bodies.  Some  of  them  look  very  funny,  but  others  look 
better  than  they  ever  looked  before.  I  know  most  of  their  names,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  I  would  do  without  paper  dolls.  I  like  the 
story  "  Aimee  "  the  best,  in  the  July  number  ;  but  think  "  Juan  and 
Juanita"  about  the  best  story  I  have  ever  read.  I  go  to  Sunday- 
school  here,  and  like  it  very  much.  I  am  a  Httle  girl  only  eleven 
years  old.  I  hope  you  will  print  this  letter,  as  I  want  very  much  to 
see  it  in  the  "  Letter-box." 

Your  very  interested  little  reader,  Mollie  K. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  As  I  saw  in  a  recent  .St.  Nicholas  an 
account  of  a  boy  going  to  the  top  of  the  Capitol,  I  thought  I  would 
tell  you  about  my  goin^  up  to  the  top  of  the  Washington  Monument. 
It  was  a  hot  day,  but  it  was  very  cool  inside  the  walls.  It  was  so 
dark  that  we  had  to  take  a  candle  to  see.  There  were  over  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  steps,  and  we  were  very  tired  when  we  got  to  the 
top ;  but  we  were  well  repaid  for  our  walk,  because  the  view  was  so 
beautiful.     We  could  see  almost  fifty  miles  in  all  directions. 


Chicago,  III. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  a  little  boy  five  years  old,  and  I  can't 
write  yet,  but  my  sister  is  writing  this  letter  for  me.  I  enjoy  hearing 
all  your  stories,  but  my  favorites  are  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy," 
"  Driven  Back  to  F.den,"  and  "  His  One  Fault  "  ;  and  I  think  "  Davy 
and  the  Goblin  "  is  the  best  of  all.  Yesterday  was  the  Fourth  of  July, 
and  we  had  a  splendid  time.  We  shot  off  a  great  many  fire-crackers, 
and  I  never  had  so  much  fun  in  my  life.  I  will  say  good-bye,  and 
perhaps  I  will  write  again.  Your  friend,  Thomas  W. 


Mount  Vkrnon,  Virginia. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  do  not  suppose  you  have  ever  before 
had  a  letter  from  here,  as  there  have  not  been  many  children  here 
since  the  days  of  the  Washington  family.  We  are  spending  a  few 
weeks  with  our  father,  who  is  the  superintendent.  Last  fall,  the  old 
deer-park  was  restored.  There  are  nine  old  deer  and  seven  fawns. 
The  fawns  have  a  reddish-brown  coat,  with  white  spots  and  stripes 
down  the  back.  Two  of  the  deer  have  twins ;  and  they  look  so 
beautiful,  frolicking  and  jumping  through  the  green  grass  and  honey- 
suckles. 

This  year  the  buildings  of  the  old  slave-quarters  are  to  be  restored. 

I  was  delighted  with  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  and  I  have  read 
it  over  again  and  again.  "Sara  Crewe;  or.  What  Happened  at 
Miss  Minchin's,"  was  a  lovely  story,  and  so  was  "  Prince  Fairy- 
foot." 

I  think  that  you  are  the  nicest  magazine  there  is,  and  I  thank 
you  ever  and  ever  so  much  for  sending  it  to  us. 

I  am  your  faithful  twelve-year-old  reader, 

Lucretia  Wolcot  D . 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dear  Old  St.  Nicholas:  Your  pages  have  gladdened  our  house- 
hold for  several  years,  but  I  could  not  express  to  you  how  much  you 
have  been  enjoyed.  I  stopped  taking  you  for  a  few  months,  three 
years  ago,  but  .soon  discovered  what  a  necessary  factor  to  my  hap- 
piness you  were,  for  I  really  felt  lost  without  "Old  St.  Nick." 

One  of  your  chief  attractions,  to  me,  is  your  "  Letter-box  "  ;  for  there 
I  receive  information  from  St.  Nicholas  readers,  all  over  this  great 
wide  world,  and  become  almost  acquainted  with  them.  I  have  never 
seen  a  letter  from  our  city,  so  I  propose  to  send  my  mite  in  its 
behalf. 

Indianapolis  is  the  greatest  railroad  center  in  the  world,  and  has 
the  largest  number  of  side-tracks.  Our  Belt  Road,  by  means  of 
which  transportation  is  carried  on  without  going  through  the  city, 
completely  incloses  the  place.  Though  a  girl,  I  am  interested  in 
such  things,  partly  because  three  of  my  brothers  are  railroad  men. 
We  are  proud  of  our  grand  new  State-house,  our  Court-house,  our 
new  Union  Depot,  and  have  reason  to  boast  also  of  our  public 
institutions,  our  machine-works,  our  fine  residence  and  business 
houses,  and,  last  but  not  least,  our  newly-acquired  natural  gas.  Our 
city's  most  recent  elation  is,  however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Republican  candidate  for  President,  General  Harrison,  lives  at 
Indianapolis. 
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THE     LETTER-BOX. 


there.  An  attendant  escorted  us  at  once  to  the  apartment  of  one  of 
the  maids-of-honor,  which  we  reached  after  mounting  several  flights 
of  stairs.  I  was  really  disappointed  to  find  a  room  which  was  only 
large  enough  to  hold  our  party  of  three,  and  the  three  ladies-in-wait- 
ing. It  was  very  simply  furnished,  which  was  rather  surprising,  as 
one  expected   to  find  everything  very  splendid  in  Windsor  Castle. 

Lady  Evelyn  M.,  to  whom  we  were  presented,  was  graceful, 
pretty,  and  attractive,  in  a  simple  white  dress  with  white  ribbons ;  her 
only  ornament  being  a  pin  representing  a  trumpet  of  gold  with  a 
crown  of  diamonds  and  pearls  above  it.  The  pin,  which  was  in 
memory  of  the  Jubilee,  was  given  to  her  by  the  Queen,  who  had 
also  given  others  similar  to  it  to  all  her  maids-of-honor  with  a  request 
that  they  would  always  wear  them  in  her  presence.  They  told  us  a 
little  about  their  life,  and  that  it  was  always  a  great  pleasure  to  do 
anything  for  the  Queen,  as  she  expressed  so  much  gratitude  for  their 
slight  services.  The  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  other  royal  visitors, 
were  in  the  C.istle,  and  the  maids-of-honor  would  look  about  anxiously 
at  times,  fearing  to  cross  their  pathways.  They  then  led  us  through 
the  state  apartments  of  the  Castle,  which  were  very  gorgeous. 

From  a  corridor  we  entered  some  magnificent  rooms.  In  the 
Green  Drawing-room,  with  green-silk  hangings,  we  saw  the  rare 
Sevres  china  arranged  in  glass  cupboards  around  the  walls,  some 
beautiful  bronzes,  &c.  In  the  Red  Drawing-room  were  the  portraits 
of  the  Queen's  parents,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent:  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  others.  This  was  a  very  brilliant  room, 
with  its  red  hangings  and  crystal  chandeliers.  We  saw  a  most  inter- 
esting room,  containing  a  fine  collection  of  portraits  by  Van  Dyck, 
the  celebrated  painter,  who  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1599,  and  who 
was  much  encouraged  by  Charles  I.,  and  painted  many  portraits  of 
him,  his  children,  and  his  wife  Henrietta  Alaria.  Many  of  these  por- 
traits are  in  this  room,  and  were  painted  between  1632  and  1641.  One 
picture  contains  portraits  of  his  eldest  son,  Charles  II.,  his  eldest 
daughter  Mary,  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth.  This  is  the  picture 
which  all  the  children  who  have  studied  Miss  Yonge's  little  history 
know  so  well.  Another  group  contains  Anne  (who  died  young) 
holding  the  baby  James  II.,  Charles  II.  who  is  in  the  middle,  and  at 
his  left  are  Elizabeth  and  Mary. 

In  the  Throne-room  there  are  pictures  by  Benjamin  West,  an 
American  artist,  who  showed  talent  in  drawing  at  the  age  of  seven, 
and,  self-taught,  began  portrait-painting  at  sixteen,  making  his  brushes 
from  hairs  stolen  out  of  a  cat's  tail.  The  throne  is  of  carved  ivory, 
and  stands  under  a  canopy  of  blue  velvet,  with  the  rose  (England), 
the  shamrock  (Ireland),  and  the  thistle  (Scotland)  embroidered  upon 
it.  The  Waterloo  Chamber  contains  many  portraits  of  the  hero  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  A  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
especially  fine.  I  wish  that  I  could  tell  you  of  all  the  things  that  I 
saw  in  a  great  hall  containing  many  presents  which  had  been  given  to 
the  Queen.  Among  them  were  the  bullet  that  had  killed  Lord  Nelson, 
beautiful  swords,  shields,  and  rare  guns.  I  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  Queen's  private  chapel,  which  was  very  pretty,  although 
small.  It  was  a  little  circular  chamber  fitted  with  pews.  The  Royal 
Library  had  a  great  many  illuminated  books,  and  drawings  by  cele- 
brated artists.  A  little  corner  of  this  library  was  particularly  interest- 
ing, as  it  was  the  place  where  Queen  Anne  was  sitting  when  she 
heard  of  the  victory  of  Blenheim.  From  this  window  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  Eton,  Stoke  Poges,  &c.  The  state  bedrooms  were 
gorgeous,  with  their  beautiful  gilt  bedsteads,  and  bed-coverings  and 
canopies  of  rare  embroidery.  We  passed  through  the  room  which 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  had  occupied  the  night  before. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  made  my  letter  too  long  to  ask  you  to  listen 
to  my  story  about  the  outside  of  the  Castle  and  its  surroundings. 
The  towers  were  very  impressive ;  the  round  tower  especially,  which 
was  built  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  for  the  Round  Table  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter.  The  cloisters  and  ivy-covered  walls  were  beau- 
tiful. We  finished  the  day  by  a  luncheon  at  the  Deanery,  and  a 
look  into  the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel,  where  we  saw  the  monument 
to  the  Queen's  youngest  son.  Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany.  The 
statue  of  the  prince  is  of  white  marble,  and  there  is  a  carving  of  his 
favorite  dog  at  his  feet.  About  the  tomb  there  were  fresh  flowers, 
which  the  Queen  sends  there  every  day.  We  had  butlittle  time  to  give 
to  the  beautiful  Saint  George's  Chapel,  which  we  visited  hurriedly,  and 
then  joined  the  family  at  the  Deanery,  at  afternoon-tea  on  a  picturesque 
little  piazza,  buried  in  ivy  and  roses,  with  red-cushioned   couches. 


against  the  old,  gray  stone  walls ;  and  the  attractive  little  tea-table 
with  its  bright  silver  and  pretty  surroundings  was  very  charming. 
A  drive  to  the  end  of  the  Long  Walk,  planted  two  hundred  years  ago, 
brought  us  to  the  statue  of  George  111.,  to  which  we  bade  farewell 
and  then  turned  toward  London.  Gertride  B . 


Mackinac  Island,  Mich. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  found  great  enjoyment  in  my  leisure 
hours  in  following  out  the  suggestion,  in  your  March  number,  of  past- 
ing colored  figures  on  large  pieces  of  cardboard.  My  pieces  were 
17  X  14,  with  borders  of  gold  or  silver,  and  presented  a  very  fan- 
tastic appearance.  I  am  sure  many  more  than  those  who  have 
testified  have  found  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  em|)Ioyment,  not  to 
mention  the  children  who  were  benefited  by  the  pretty  gifts. 

Yours  very  truly,  Fanny  S.   E . 


Hampton,  Iowa. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Our  family  has  taken  you  different  years 
since  1878,  but  during  all  that  time  1  have  never  written  to  you.  I 
have  never  seen  a  letter  from  here,  so  I  think  I  would  like  to  write 
to  you  and  tell  you  about  my  dogs. 

I  had  two  of  them.  I  had  bits  and  harness  for  them,  and  drove 
them  just  as  I  would  a  span  of  horses.  They  made  a  well-matched 
team.  One  was  more  intelligent  than  the  other.  His  name  was 
Jack,  and  I  thought  a  great  deal  of  him.  I  taught  him  to  bring  in 
wood  from  the  barn.  One  morning  we  found  him  dead  in  the  barn. 
He  had  been  poisoned.  I  felt  very  sad  over  his  death.  It  spoiled 
my  dog-team  forever.  I  did  not  take  St.  Nicholas  for  the  year 
containing  "  Juan  and  Juanita,"  but  saw  so  much  about  the  story  in 
the  "  Letter-box"  that  I  regret  not  having  done  so. 

Your  sincere  reader,  G.  T.   M . 


SruuviNc;  Birds. 

As  two  weeks  this  summer  on  a  farm  was  spent, 
I  saw  many  birds  as  I  came  and  went. 

1  saw  the  wild  canary  and  her  eggs  of  blue. 

And  also  the  king-bird,  who  with  nesting  all  was  through. 

And  a  robin  in  the  apple  tree  had  just  hatched  out  her  brood ; 
And  I  often  liked  to  watch  them  as  they  went  to  gather  food. 

And  the  swallow,  with  her  nest  so  high  up  in  the  loft. 
With  their  eggs  in  nests  made  by  feathers  so  very  soft. 

And  the  chippy  with  her  nest  in  the  honeysuckle  near. 

That  would  eat  crumbs  on  the  porch  without  showing  any  fear. 

I  saw  the  blue-bird  in  the  stump  as  she  sits  and  waits  and  waits. 
Till  by  the  time  the  eggs  are  hatched  her  ardor  all  abates. 

Kitty  G.   Slenou. 


We  thank  the  young  friends,  whose  names  follow,  for  pleasant 
letters  received  from  them  : 

Lucy  L.  Eastman,  Clare  L.  B.,  David  E.  W.,  Charlotte  R.,  Little 
Richie,  A.  B.  and  F.  S.,  Dorothy  M.  and  Jacqueline  A.,  F.  M., 
Eunice  M.  S  ,  Grace  S.  and  Evelyn  G. ,  Margot  and  Ellen  Champlin, 

E.  M.  H.,  Bertram  Holmes,  S.  P.  E.  and  S.  B.  E.,  W.  M.,  Lloyd 
R.  Coleman,  Jr.,  Laura  M.  Hadley,  Alice  Richard.son,  Grace  Hecht, 
Lizzie  B.  Ritchie,  A.  R.  A.  and  G.  W.  M.,  Nellie  C,  Lillie  Mast, 
John  Oppie,  Barbara  D.,  Ella  M.  D.,  Lila  Heath,  Ida  C.  Hubbard, 
Hattie  Goodwin,  Ned  Devlin,  Adele  and  Fanchon.  Jessie  A.,  Helen 

F.  Douglas,  Patty  D.  Adams,  Jennie  M.  Wells,  Bell  Farrar,  Kitty 
L.  R.,  Mary  Ellen  Sigsbee. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTE. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  verses  in  our  September  number,  entitled  "A  Chinese  Story,"  and  there  credited  to  W.  J.  Bahmer,  by  whom 
they  were  offered  to  St.  Nicholas,  prove  to  have  been  written  years  ago  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Cranch.  The  discovery  was  made  too  late  for  us  to 
withdraw  the  poem,  as  the  number  containing  it  was  already  off  the  press.  We  are  sincerely  sorry  that,  through  the  imposition  practiced 
upon  us,  St.  Nicholas  has  attributed  Mr.  Cranch's  clever  poem  to  the  person  who  plagiarized  it. 
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THE     RIDDLE-BOX. 


IliliUSTRATED    ACROSTIC. 

Each  of  the  eleven  objects  pictured  above  may  be  described  by  a 
single  word.  When  the  words  are  rightly  guessed  and  placed  one 
below  the  other,  the  second  row  of  letters  will  spell  what  now  may  be 
seen  on  all  sides. 

RHOMBOIDS. 


I.  Across  :    i.  The  head.     : 
4.   Songs.     5.  A  nation. 

Downw.\rd:    I.   In  leopard. 


Adjacent.     3. 
2.  An  article. 


Parched  with  heat. 
3.  A  drink.     4.  A 


^    nobleman  of  England.     5. 
of  Henry  VI.     6.    Color. 
*  leopard. 

II.  Across:  i.  A  botanical  term  for  a  berry.  2.  A  fishing-float 
used  principally  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America.  3  An  old 
■word  meaning  a  drone.  4.  A  coin  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
and  about  one-twentieth  of  a  shekel  in  value.  5.  Pulverized  vol- 
canic substances. 

Downward:  i.  In  ball.  2.  The  eleventh  month  of  the  Jewish 
civil  year.  3.  A  projecting  part  of  a  wheel.  4.  To  choke  up.  5. 
A  Turkish  coin  of  small  value.  6.  Any  subtile  invisible  fluid  sup- 
posed to  flow  from  a  body.  7.  The  juice  of  plants.  8.  An  excla- 
mation.     9.    In  ball.  C.    B.    D.    AND   "  POUNCE  AND  CO." 


CoTREBO  gomnim  !  —  woh  het  uns 
Sligertt  no  noglwig  kosch  dan  feash  ; 
No  pelap  scrip  tiwh  lemowl  dogl. 

No  nodrew-dinteap  flea ! 
Tercobo  geevnin  !  —  kolo,  eth  nomo, 
Keil  noe  ni  yarfildan  neighdebt ! 
Tou-rodos  kajc  trofs  sibet  parsh  ;  niwthi, — 

Dogo  !  rou  trifs  reif  si  dilgeth  !  h.  c.  s. 

DOUBLE    DIAMOND. 

Across  :  i.  In  ship.  2.  A  pendant.  3.  A  sly  fellow.  4.  A 
Polish  general  who  was  killed  on  October  11,  1779.  5.  An  English 
statesman  and  orator  who  was  born  about  1729.  6.  An  enclosure. 
7.   In  ship. 

Downward  :  i.  In  ship.  2.  To  clean.  3.  A  large  pill.  4.  An 
EngHsh  artist  who  died  on  October  26,  1764.  5.  Shaded  with  trees. 
6.  To  enlarge.     7.   In  ship.  frank  snelling. 

A    PYRAMID. 


5     •      .      •    16 

6     .  .17 

7    8    9  10  II  12  18 

From  i  to  7,  a  vagrant;  from  13  to  8,  a  Saxon  king;  from  14 
to  9,  a  species  of  hardwood;  from  15  to  10,  peril;  from  i5  to  11, 
three-fourths  of  mild;  from  17  to  12,  a  conjunction;  18,  in  letter; 
7,  in  letter;  from  6  to  8.  a  boy's  nickname;  from  5  to  9,  to  make 
regular  trips  ;  from  4  to  10,  a  recluse  ;  from  3  to  11,  came  up ;  from 
2  to  12,  a  species  of  madness;  from  1  to  18,  pertaining  to  heat. 
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